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Foreword 

It is with the utmost presumption that I venture 
to write a foreword to Mr. Suleiman Haim’s latest achieve¬ 
ment in the field of lexicography. I do so mainly to 
publish ? on behalf of all English-speaking students of 
Persian 5 a well deserved gratitude to Mr. Haim 5 not 
only for the present valuable work 7 but also for his 
past efforts . 

The present work is the result of 30 years endea¬ 
vour in a field of tremendous importance loth for the 
student seeking a wider understanding of Iranian thought 
and literature and for the translator. It is gratifying that 
Mr. Haim has been wise enough to hesitate no longer to 
publish the results of his years of collecting. The writer’s 
own experience in this field has proved after only two 
years’ work that the field is apparently inexhaustible and 
the tendency to hesitate in publishing an inevitably in¬ 
complete work fatal 7 for the collector may well hesitate 
too long. Fortunately Mr. Haim has no longer delayed in 
producing a book which is an indispensable tool for any¬ 
body concerned with the Persian language. 

Proverbs in Persian are in no sense part of a mori¬ 
bund folk-lore kept alive artificially by the curious. 
They 7 and the idioms which 7 as Mr. Haim remarks > are 
so often difficult to distinguish from proverbs 7 are part 
and parcel of the living speech of every Iranian. This 
book will be particularly indispensable for the student 
of modern Persian literature 7 fer ? in a conscious effort 
to reproduce living speech in their woiks 7 notable Per¬ 
sian authors of the last half century have tended more 
and more to use these proverbs and sayings 7 for the ex¬ 
planation of which ordinary dictionaries afford little help. 
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However > not only the student of modern Persian 
literature must be interested in this important aspect of 
Persian. A point of considerable interest in Mr. Haim’s 
Preface is his remark that the folk - lore represented by 
these proverbs is in many instances more ancient than 
literature itself. Here he hints at the problem of how 
much in the great Iranian classical poets is in fact culled 
from the popular speech of the poets ’ own time and 
earlier. It is clear that to understand the classical poets 
fully the student must be as familiar as possible with 
Iranian speech* particularly as there is evidence that this 
has changed little in essentials through many centuries. 
The importance of Mr. Haim’s collection is that it provides 
a key to these essentials of great value to the foreigner 
who is unable to spend a long time in Iran. 

Great indeed is our debt to Mr. Haim for having 
produced such a work and for having done so much 
thereby to fill a very serious gap in the equipment of 
the student of this great language and people. 

P. W. Avery 
B. A. Hons. * Persian * 
University of London 


Tehran. December 27 th. 19 5 5 



Preface 

The present work aims principally at providing 
foreigners interested in Persian folk lore? and especially 
the English-speaking students o 1 our language and lite¬ 
rature > with a handbook containing and explaining the 
commonest and the most important Persian proverbs. 
Undoubtedly j it also affords a useful source for Iranian 
students in their study of English * by way of giving 
them a key to the methods of translation. 

A proper proverb or saying should contain a uni - 
versal truth originating from a particular instance > often 
based on a fable j however j a great variety of sayings 
and quotations ? even maxims ? mottos ? and aphorisms ? 
has developed into proverbs. ( Cf. Solomon’s Book of 
Proverbs in the Old Testament ) . Besides > there are 
the idioms and idiomatic phrases > which the compilers 
of proverbs of other languages have incorporated in 
their works > as it has been noticed in a few books on 
English proverbs consulted by the author during the com¬ 
pilation of the present work. Indeed > there are frequent 
cages where it is impossible to draw a fast line between 
proverbial and idiomatic phrases. Nevertheless ? in an at¬ 
tempt to separate the proverbs from the idioms » this 
book has been arranged so as to contain two parts dealing 
separately with these two categories > although > owing to 
the difficulties mentioned 1 readers may find cases where 
confusion has been unavoidable. 

Perhaps this is the first time that a bilingual collec¬ 
tion of this size has been presented to the public ? deal¬ 
ing with our proverbs > written alphabetically in the ori¬ 
ginal Persian > translated freely or literally > and enriched 
by numerous notes and mother stories. The famous collec¬ 
tion of proverbs by Ali - Akbar Dehkhoda 1 which has 
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served as my guide & chiefly for purposes of collation 
and selection * is in* Persian only , while a few English 
hooks dealing on the subject have omitted the original 
Persian text * or else have given a very limited number 
of our proverbs. It must * however 5 be acknowledged that 
none of the works so far produced in this field can claim 
to de exhaustive * much less if we turn our minds to 
the provincial sayings and phrases * which are common 
throughout the extensive country of Iran 1 but which 
are mostly beyond the reach of a single student residing 
in one locality. 

The following shows the plan adopted for dealing 
with the English side ot this book : — 

1 ) A literal translation has been given where it was 
thought this would evoke some response in the English 
mind or imagination. 

2 ) A free translation has been given where a literal one 
would result in an ambiguity or sound ridiculous in 
English * while at the same time certain portions of the 
original have been translated literally as an aid in making 
the proverb more intelligible. 

3) In order to assist Iranian students) an attempt has been 
made * within the author’s knowledge of English > streng¬ 
thened in this regard by the perusal of English books 
on proverbs) to insert the exact * or nearly exact* Engli sh 
equivalent s of the Persian entries* or at least phrases 
which bear some similarity to * or may be considered as 
parallels of * the Persian proverbs. Admittedly * a good 
many &f the English equivalents seem to be archaic and / 
or obsolete * but they should preserve at all events 
their intrinsic value as equivalents, 

4 ) Where English equivalents were wanting * and the 
translations were found to be insufficient to bring out 
the proper it eaning of the Persian * resort has been made 

& The bulk of the entries in this book was compiled 
gradually during a quarter of a century through 
“ hearing and picking n in the days when Dehkhoda’s 
work had not appeared * which work was used as a 
guide when the present book began to be printed. 




to parenthetical explanations with special reference to the 
instance where a proverb would be cited. 

5 ) The fables or anecdotes ? which have given birth to 
certain proverbs ? have n ostly been related with some 
briefness. Many of these have been versified by the fa¬ 
mous poets and moralists? Sa’di 5 Mowlavi ? at d others? 
reflecting in some instances the we)l- known fact that 
popular folk-lore? of which the proverbs aie represent¬ 
atives ? are more ancient than literature itrelf. This book 
contains no less than 112 anecdotes? each given immedi¬ 
ately after the proverb springing therefrom > but omits 
as irrelevant such anecdotes as have been based on ? or 
invented to confirm the applicability of ? the proverbs. 

6 ) There are many cross - references from one item to 
another ? where these fall more or less under the same 
category of thought. 

7 ) The Notes appended to the proverbg serve either as 
a glossary to explain difficult words ? grammatical points? 
and proper names ? or give variants for many of the pro¬ 
verbs ? as it is a fate of common sayings to undergo 
changes in the arrangement of their words ? and even in 
their very structure. This is especially true of those pro¬ 
verbs which have descended to us traditionally? and which? 
up to recent times ? had not been committed to writing. 
The Persian entries having been arranged in their alphabe¬ 
tical order ? the variant forms deviating from such Order 
had of necessity to be mentioned. 

With regard to Part Two ? which contains mostly 
idioms ? in view of the fact that a few friends have ob¬ 
jected to my having inserted therein mere groups of 
words ? which were not of a proverbial nature ? and fell 
within the scope of ordinary dictionaries? I wish to explain 
that these are collocations which could be covered by 
the term u idiom ” O ? as their literal translation would 

$ one definition of u idiom ” being an expression the 
meanings of which cannot be derived as a whole from 
the conjoined meanings of its elements . — Webster's 
New Internation a 1 Die t ion a ry , 
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not make good sense. A few examples are J -c* 

^3^ - lj-* J- 5 L. - T Oji-T 31 c~-,> - jaU |*a _ 

tjJJjT ^ ^ j—* - **' Jt**’ J a t ^ ^ jl»i^ lj ££+*} - 

|j l^s. ju*o - ^ 1 -i j and even the ordinary 

collocations 1 <: ~! - 0 5 ^ £>r-> J ’ O* 5 ^' •!-> - 

CP 3 ao - ^5 ctIj!-- - ori-> etc. etc. As it will he 

seen from the English translations of these > while there 
are cases of similarity between the English and the 
Persian proverbs > in so far as the central thought is con¬ 
cerned > there exists a wide gulf between the English 

and the Persian idioms or collocations j hence the necessity 
of treating the latter separately. 

Finally ? I have to offer my heartiest thanks to all 
those friends who have given me their unsparing assis¬ 
tance ? while being consulted on the genuineness of certain 
proverbs > on the correct meanings and true sources of 
these j or on their best English renderings > for which 
latter I am partly indebted to Mrs. Edith Johnson > an 
English scholar of Persian 5 whose acquaintance I had the 
honour to make during her sojourn in Iran. And ) as 
I have no pretensions whatever to having produced^ 
a perfectly desirable work ? especially because of 
the errors that have slipped in owing^ to the printing 
difficulties > I crave the sympathetic consideration of 
the public for any sins of omission and commission > and 
ear nestly invite Persian and English scholars to perfect 
the work after me ? the former to improve on the 
Persian side > and the latter to fill in the gaps left for 
English equivalents. 

S. Haim 



(ls£t ) 

A>-1— s* £ 

b <-*k±A ^\. t \ 13 j* Jb-I o^ a; jjT *f | m j\$jK U* A |j 

U <iUi| ( folk-lore ) ->^y j & 

j f o-*a| b L jj j «-sb ^ bob j aAiA j <$**» _ 

Jl J\*y £»1 j ->•> J aJUailj jjb oi- ^a ^Lj <f ^Sy; 

jl ja31 31 £'j*- 0^3 ^-*I*V1 iy 0^ iSy^ ^• >- l *« A *L*i 

b )&y» v.a y~^> 1 j J bob JL-»1 • Jj L* ^*b Jl»- <il-< b*> J** JJs*\ 1> Jb- 
"3U lr s-} y~z>. 3-j^r 4 ! erfl 31 j £~*\ 

& •«*O i ^ JJ**r ^^flfcOo JJ b <5b Jj 1 ^L3 JJ 

o—1 l—yir ^loljUol j oU-^U*'*!<53 | l> ^ -..>!& 1 ^>b3 *3j^r*l 

. Of Li ^ijlo fy JL^*1 ^j-w, ]aH j ijjyt JtJIv-j yp yS 
Ia } jj ?£\ <T J^j 1 v_Ji-J Li (jrv>. ejj *yA $y>- o-AaI^^ 

j j-l^ato] ^JLC; I LiT 3! <r ^JU^l ^IapI c**—i l» Ol->^“ 4 *~ k * &>+**. 
Jl*. j -CO] jj ^ylO | *a- lylflcU | JL^| cSl^ CC )) 

3! l> oJj L* Uc, 1 ^ai ^*-£< 31 1 f 1 *& ^*-r^ ^ JL^I *Ij 

. o—I j jL-~j **a— t^Liil ^_jUT" 
hTj*j«a* oLi/31 <5^c—o 1 y Uo If^ jJ 

j kO^ j <« lii) j >L— | _$ ^.^1 ^ jA <*> | 3bL* 

0*5***^ j ^y~A ^1—j ^lo-iC | j jj.5 x^L^4^.C joU^7_j-« 

oT J^l 31 ^ y !■* 3^cj u>-j <>- x» o-iaLi^ yS cy* cau j j 

•L- j^U- ^ j l^>-o j ^bjl- j yz J*J 31 <oi|o; *y>-j U jytf 

* *Jf *Jf j 0^3 

Oi^j* ^ b J^-l j ->>£"> ^ A -?^ ^T Ia| jMi.| j ji^t I 

A;l> y ^Lo* aji>- ^|<zoLm* lst*r ^a ^*3^1 j 

4S^^b— 1^ b y> ji . < 1 2>y 

^ Ucii ^a <r ^Ou* ^ij, o-i i j T 

i3^»-l b J-'* ol UA l^* : i ^*il OJ a i •■**b 0^3 ^ 

*-*>-jA <T 0^*1 <0b ^1^/1 1 y £^ J ! ^r* S*j9*A 

j»^“ J*i J l*i 1 4^i >AA«4 a< O iau 1J ^1 4» ^ > ^ > p &I Za 

jy» oljljlH \yT if Ji ij± ji £jmZ ^a j o-l \.Aji 

l *t£b j\l f J jll*r J jl«A*» Jl oit oT “J_ w r*“ ^ 1 4 vJ>3U.J J . aj|a^4 

<Tc-*a yi (jjU.; zj\y* j o>-l yKA f 31 J^*l 1 j j if y fyy* y* 31 
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b ll*- 4ija4^ I Oip j| J OijLfr Jli JJ U JXJl*-*^ 

• (*->«*! <y !-> j (* a ^ j) w-1 jjTf^ it 5 T 

-U-| <f* a;j|; c/ 1 ;^ J ***** ^ L* L -'*t > ' 31 J^*l Oi^S. • J^U 

^»U «^L- j cr3jl pli* ^ur^A <CL o—*; ^*LT jfc" lf» I 31 

eL j £->_^ Li* JL*1 jL—j j (^) j »4i£. i <Uc£ j j^L" . 4jjC^ 14** 
fl> *—+& l> |j W“ **—il 4y»-j l j ^t^ir *31^1 

• (\) (j*** I^ • <21>2 ^L«r \j _aa> 4i**jL 

‘Uj.r 31 ■**, ^ ^ | c-iJ U 31 ^1*1 

w*^»j £ 1 j \S*-) ^ 1 } 1 *-£** j* 

^jLi 3 1 ^jlCi LC*> 4^-» ^*1 4o^T" *-'> Id* 1 

*Jl J* ^ 31 j^ ] ,J*i *£ JHa| L 1j 

j& Jj^ U d3l** ^ 1 ( *A^~*A dT Jj j; 1 1^13 ,/_!•- j ) 

ji\ 31 j *'<£ jZi jjb* l x*j\jZj ^rLI \j ( J>\^\ 

J*>** ^La ^ji 1 j i 4l»l v^j 3 s~* O^* ^a Ur j eJ yd^ oLL*.) jo£aj 

oT ^ J? J** l£^ A j "—■"^ i3l-^ 31 C£* jt Z .m*A c—] 

t>f»A <^a * . C j | l lS^(J*^1v < l —i 1^*31 <5^ C+~-S . X |*^3 

■ ^1 0^3 J* Jl^l <*lzs \+0f*a*iAj La J -a ^yj 0 lf ji; jU 

<j ^^1 t *L*- jj tiCa> <iCo ^1 

*!•;'*• 3 1 - H*a-(**— <Tc— 1 ai 1 o-»U ^1^*1 • ( \ \ o a; 

•>jl3^^ aIC; 1 <■ d-^l^AbCi Oj l 

t a; ja«A 31 \ U 0* j* fS-^i {$**** • ( X Y \ ***** ) 

0-5-^ 31 ^1*^1 J J ^j**. ^ ^^1 (^0 UC j 

(( ’^‘^l Dl*t^ ^ ^ » a i^^;- 4 <»-l^i- • ( *\^ <pJua J 

•(r • \ °^) ((^-^ o^tr 'rtJ u\j i ju.ijd 

wJ L- jL- ^r a> i>. ^JkiJ L-ihatA ^LJ ^Ci <il <T _p 

.—‘tL 4 ^ w-~~i *il» cfil^i W ^f- 4 o3 L ^j-v-XC; 1 3 Ca . c— 1 <► 

^ l«V wa.L r ^ : j^l3 lj jU<>»U J t >- 4,1^ fL» el ^|y ^1^1 J j jii 1^ 
u>Lj ^ y^t** £+* ^*1 J <£ 1 ^e~**i ^<1 . 

• (xr\ *£<s+~ ^iCj < uA-t- 

Ia ^4ii La j La (j>_;£-j j+A 1 ‘*- ; LS^ | 4» ^1 L>-1 el 

• 4 A 4 *a C^-> 4 * I j1 J*> el ^L> ^ >*“ £+•* J* 4 Isi- L JJ (J 1 . J 3 ** Ij 

oi^Lt <T 4 a4 c a #4e <ie|4.r ,>| ja _^l>- d—»^1 ji <T^L oLe 

Jj*i 1 31 • 4Ii^-a l j-»jl» CjIjLp <»- J^Laaj a » ^e*A ja^» oLc/^» I 

O—J ! ^ 1 J l* 4 1 el* <J J.;^j jj ^j*-*iCi i jI^a 

• 4e l ^JLi <P^^e- 4 

j (( C—'1 l :t > 4i^T 4^ *4i; ^A ^ ^ 4 ; 1 )) ( ^ ) 

(( e~->l * 4 ^. ^t <i^r ^a ^1 31 » 

« ^ <r 3 4^ if ji )> j (( w.-p j]ja ^ i*A*l (i^l4; )) (x) 


J^IaXvo 
l^J Ja 
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Jli-I j (iJjT fU»l 31 ^ri bj 

iS\j>. <0*** ^ a i- 3 ./ f>^ _ 

b* l» j jj -o Jlii^i ^..OC I &1) J~*a»o <T"y I ^1 0 ^>* l u - ^ l * 5 -J 

hi) <^U <i£;* 0 *-l yb* -cu^ flaw | b JL»JS>J oUi~! 

o**>bf3^| t-blb^y*** aJili ^>| tA<lr <j ^ * -a^L wr %*l* , £)Tj! y j*** 

^ ^ ^ *Aj lw ej IS'\+~ ++ 0 Lgj T^-.*10 | J jIaaL jj ^-ol* uUyJa^l j» J 4 II* 
iSJ^*j •jl>2~*\ <r o.-! Jjl* 'Jjl ^bf^l )\ (( £>WI » 31 
<♦>- y iS' o.-l yjl*p Lj lr j j^»L yb jju** L-L-»l 1* cij ^1 
^ b& I £jl»3 <*i I j ^3l-J ^y *i ^ ^ L $~“'* C>l ^»*U|wa»r 

- o >*1 f c~o y-£»*> 4 j r*^ idiom 

^loi; y ■»- w->-v c,uawi c.pc^ jj jjjj lob-Htwl j 1 ?UJI 
<r <*; I j ( slang ) <J bA^ ^lA e J 3 *IaJ| ^ ^ 

£->■> Jr ( colloquial ) *>Jb <> crU*b-l ._•*_ 

jj»> j>^1j a iV 1*^1 31 0 iaUJ) JL.1*.| <>■ J> ) 1 j> m ) $y*» 

uT3I <$ff y^°r ^ a bT ^ *+*-J yy * 4 J *•*>) c$l* 0 ^ J - 3 y "b* O^r ^ cr^ 

■ so-! £^U ^1 yl o-»-X* jj*a>- 3 ! j ybA -** 


^ l» J lb | <♦>■ j> j j i £.*.»■ -c> Ia <j li 3 j j *—a J lr 
o-l <La-^T31 *£ l-> <S\*jiJ 

ol J^ !,,l * <, err - ^ a i^ ^ JU*i-I y j J*** 

l Jl- ^ j o— -j ojla p-> a ^ b yliT ^j! JUa| jS' 1 ^‘jlfl*;>| . 

J ^ -? ^ # b 31 y-r 

. o*-U» b C)) ji I ob j| jb- | j u-i ja*Aj ^li 1 t$vb>- jl^>- 

£j| b ^1 j Lr iJ-jj] 

^y~ c$b**b j (3-^br i»l*J j| ^ ««c> ^| j o^-l j^1 J^l*^ 

l yj) C$ J ^l 3 k—ij L" UcIj ] c*** I 

JlltlJbu-bJ^Ajyjm^ri (CpSbj Jb*!)) jj!>a 3 I^jL^ jj 

j ^ jLvu -1 jj £+9**?j ji> \ 31 ■•'j o jT op Li l^i | £ j-^ u ^ j «-Ai L»or b 

31 f^ jA 31 b»ati <r Jib I 31 4 ^-'-3 e) I *i y * * *A lab i 

fj^^C-A o.> j- 1 a ^l>l*i 1 j lj <*i c$^ . r* 5 ^ *t)l 3 0^3 
oi^ * (( pti » J^* ly 1 j ji! < 3 * 1 ^j 

b y 1 *a Jb <iL (^ 1 ^ k^Alia^ (^Ia »^|y U> y>- j f;/ v-JiIiob olyb 

. ^ Jl-*1 bj**r f«*p 31 J o*^|£b) )\ yO ^j . *a.> J-^* 

JaJ <r 0 * 0 1 {j | j oif* <1>1 >*r* ^l^p; b lj 

jl&lCjOi y fi b If* I y Iaa j ao.* b- (^b.*j j J lb 1 l j*> 
e)l*^ 3) IajIi {£jj*~ e)bj 31 1 I* 7 ^yljii y* *-l* • j * aJ ja ( ja^iS 
^b> i j3l u r; ^iUb| yb^y oUJlr ^^1* ^jj* j (n) 

y l-ri^ ub^Tyil^ ^ 1 ^. oT^Jb^^-y~ * a ;U <> 

J34i m Ia^— JX JIvjUT jy^jl j «U Oi { ju m J*u < 

, U) | «Ay O^a | eAA J | J ^ k—* Ip^aIoa r l Ip <S^) J I (_£ b ^ «Ai $y+~* 


0j)joVKil| 
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j I y I jL-i-l u y* Lyr *» o—1 iy+- ^Ll*j 

0$J t$bU *Jy* j X£y Sjl ^^a** j? b*T yb.3 

J j— ' ‘A-^c 4 b*^ -ill.-A ^*A X* 4*1»» L ^fifci J L b— L <*ili J 

j <ijU j ^ j ^ j ^ j oi^ui j fUi iiUJi ^ j^a\ <* 
4i Uu- L> . «aj j«-i— Li * j& * j^p j j ^jii ji*- J *) J Jl>ow^“ 

*u)o^ <♦*-jj b ^-jLi JLL*I <r Lto ^>ob» 31 ^*2^ ^ c—l ***— •jaLo* 

, J! )«>l^L b>* ^jA*Pc<u»i • •A^ft^l J «L. la >- ®b (J* L**^ 3 J] y* t£l®jLi 

^a <T jL ^|yi jLie| ob*^ 4 o*>* < ~L 31 3ajii b ^Lst-l ^I jls' 

£}t 1 y Jy- ob Ji j*a ‘AL^i 'r’y* ^ b ,y-jLi 

ij^ali Jl*i UaJ <ili JlUL«^>bi) yCftL^m^ O— Ift^ 

bi£^r». p ^ 1 j£* ^j—JfLi •** b*t* ; 1 J* 4 *~L Jbo-1 

. o^» L «^^ o£j L 3 l (_$Ia j yS j 3 c*a li} j3 Li 

ij^i ^$y. ot 1 o-b JL^l ^iLiJ| ^*r j> L ^i—i Jl£—1 ^L 

JyS* w-^r jj if *y. ** b*» ^b-L^i ^La Cjj y*> f ^«iyi jj JL1*i 

*^*aJ <iLi Jij> b »—illsc^ ^A <CliJ 31 $y jL>.Li k—iJ y* J J j~* b 

t j^Mt JL*1-13J y* O a; bfiJ ; * j ^->3 J^-0 I ^yL-iJ 1 flLi j 

^JXjJ^i l^Laiil bL^»L-|i £) I «aj !«*A-i^L; ^L^j Il*-J^ 3) <$"JLl«| 

•*Aili3l L^| jjlj 3 caLo^c* (^1 y jy /jil Cm-1 . »AiLi <♦»• 

-^i jb yy<£y*xA by*A ( Jh^*.S171j \f>y+>y* cA^-^b^ L~ <j »waJ y* J ju»# 4$* ^ \^S j <«US* Li 

• «a!jT ^Li } ^«Ai L|.i j 31 JL- 4 ! ^ ^biLi—b J* l^* ¥ 

^.,_J.C | ^jly. ^^Li JlL»| J*JJ I JJ<£ly *+>-j> (**••* 

0 *^ L^i l£\SI ^^.iblOflo" <+»~y Jjl i C~\ J^» 

j oW ja> m j*j L *\j | *+*■ y . ^>L 3 J*s~ j*** 3^ 

ob^-*l^»|j - ^i^‘b - A , 31 j ^j^j\ L oljLft s »-Lr 

jy-bJC*! ^La J,jU. f>- ^bT (bbi b 

L ^L» J ^J.*^a^i ^e» <£}LlA ^l^J Lrf L$1 I ^ 

Jll»l 31 3 jL*i* ^1 j^p\>- JU . zy I w-«** I 

<».Lij j 4a i-5^" £->.> —bLO i ^La J^L*> oU3LW»l 3* trti 

*a1^«jCj ^J3 I <f o—! o*a^« ^li 3 ^-**^-LC' l <i5^j^i j^31 j 

• «aj j j ) w*x , *a> ^—*10 | (_$ La JjL*-* ^wr^Li oL>-3Ua.^| j JL-| ^L> (£\s. ^ 

Lj CjL»>3L]a^| Li iL>LaJ dCiA y 31 4 jL»3 oliJ Lr | 

^yL^ir <j ^i; <iL «a t ft 31 'J>^ 4 ol J^* 4 ! j J^ly j* j 

L$La J^La Jl J> Ja*i J J Li J 1*^» J J Li ^ *ji 1 ^ S 

jC 4 ^m 1; pA ^i^1»31 Js.U flA i ap Li ji) jj 

oLL* Li jk* <& 1 j *a^ L^i ^^Ci ^ C->*^ 1 *a>- | j £j 1 j j (,$ j ^L a ^ |^a L» 

fl> l£1 ^. • *s.\^s* fb 1 ! y*>->3 j ^: t ijfeT^iLi fU»l 3j»c> y>yA** ^-iy—lj 
<1-1 Ji li j (^lii^ 31 ^1-AU-l Jr (^LjL. <Jl) y* 3-i y m 1 

oT <*A 3! *Ii—l «*A-—^ jl oij a- 1 — J^aL- wiL^ J-^O y OS** I J 
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List of Abbreviations 
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A. 

Arabic 


cf. 

Confer = Compare 


E. 

English 


E, E. 

English equivalent (s) 


etc. 

et cetera = and so on 


F. T. 

Free translation 

il3l 

i. e. 

id est - that is 

Jr”. 

Lat. 

Latin 


lit. ; Lit. 

Literally ( 

1 ) 0 1 ‘ 

P. 

Persian 


pvb. 

proverb 

JU!^^ < 

q. v. 

quod vide = which see 


T. 

Translation 


Turk. 

Turkish 

*/v 



PART ONE 



Proverbs and 
Proverbial Expressions 



C*«1 ^il,$b I F. T. Water is an indication of habitation 
and development. 

$ # & 

&j JPC--&) y&S T, 1) There is not even a ripple in 

the water ( i. e. peace prevails everywhere ). 2) It won’t 
cause a ripple. 

E. E. The sky will not fall in. 

& * & 

b jl F. To make a present of sea water (i . e. 
to make an empty or worthless compliment ). 

& *. ® 

jl T. Water will not drip from his hand. 
E. E. a) He is close-fisted, b) He won’t give away ( or 
lose ) the droppings of his nose. 

& * & 

ai j>j\j» ji\* A jlwl T, Saliva flowed out of his mouth. 
Notes. 1) This^expresses extreme fondness and is 
stronger than I u His mouth watered 2) 

The vulgar use the variant ol j ^1 <)b»- J j\ I 
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where <5b* J viAp- means “chops”. 

* $ 

C,*J I T. The water is turbid from its 

source (/.£. trouble starts with those at the head of affairs). 

* $ $ 

ul T. The water has risen over his head. 
E. E. It is all up with him. Cf, also and adapt 
c*MbIr j* uT etc. 

* $ * $ 

I E. E. a) To carry water in a sieve, 
b) To draw ( lit. measure ) water with a sieve. 

$ * $ 

1 ) F. T. To travel from one region ( lit. 
water ) to another for health improvement purposes* 
have a change. 2) Humourously . To die. 

$ * $ 

AT T. If it has not water for 
me* it certainly has bread for thee. {From the following 
historic anecdote } ; 

Hadji Mirza Aghassi* premier to Mo ha mm ad-Shah of the 
Ghajar Dynasty* had ordered a subterranean canal to be dug 
in a certain place. One day when he went to see the prog¬ 
ress of work? the master-digger said to him* “It is a vain 
effort to dig a canal in this place* for the land here has 
no water”. “ How foolish thou must be ! ” replied the 
premier > “if it has not water for me * it certainly has 
bread for thee”. (Cf m theE. “It brings grist to the mill”). 

$ J* $ 

<) ul T. Water meets water and 

gathers strength. 

E . E. Union is strength. 

$ 

C-O yT T. To pour clean water ( Of 

the water of purity ) over some one’s hand ( /. e, to give 
him a flat or definite refusal* or a disappointing reply) . 

$ * $ 

j jm £jj <ij> wjT T. To pour the water of repentance 
on one’s head ( i. e. to repent ). 

$ $ 
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I J<JLZ> yT T. ( Even ) the 

water of life will kill when one is out of one’s depth. 

E. E, A little wind kindles* much puts out the fire. 

$ * $ 

{ } O-l The wa * er °f life 

is in the midst of darkness ( K e. success can only be 
obtained through trouble ). 

$ * $ 

a?’ 1 ' V 1 T. Sweet water ( never ) went 

down his throat. 

E. E. He was never happy. He led a dog’s life. 

® * $ 

oM ^ ^ v-* I T. While there is water 

in the pitcher* we wander thirsty. 

E. E. We seek water in the sea. 

Note. The second hemistich to this is 

<>l*f C**? *f u ^^ ^ A 

/. e. the companion (or the sweetheart) is already in the 
house? and we are wandering about the world. 

$ * & 

O */ c*~ r cA^ 5 ^ ^ I T, To put water in some one’s ear. 
E. E. To throw dust in some one’s eyes. 

& * $ . 

^ JU L* T. To bray water in a mortar. 

E. E. a) To carry water in a sieve, b) To flog a dead 
horse . 

& <t & 

JJC) E. E. a) To try to measure sea water 

by a pint-pot. b) To plough the sea-shore. 

T . To measure sea water. 

$ & & 

£)JUiT !j wj I T. To rinse water ( /. e. to be over-fasti¬ 
dious or too careful in observing hygienic rules). 

& $ 

C*J Jul} \j>\T. Water must be stopped at its source. 

$ $ 

wCC-jA I^T T. He muddles the water to 

catch fish ( i. £. he makes mischief to gain his own 
ends ). 
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JU£*a olj wl T, Water finds its own way (i. £. 

the meek and the kind find their place in people’s hearts). 


&&JPji ,wl P. T. Water which has run down¬ 

stream does not return upstream. 

E . E. What is done cannot be undone. 

$ tf $ 

awOU I 3j\ I T. One should not make one’s honour 

( as cheap as ) the water in the gutter. 

Note . The beauty of the Persian ? which is lost in 
the rendering? lies on the riming words 3j> I and ^1 

$ «& $ 

oJ^JUW T. Water is light. 

Note, When water is poured out in any place? it is 
considered as a good omen ? and the phrase is cited as an 
excuse. 

$ $ 

jlJ w I T t Water is collected under his 
skin ( i % e. he has put on flesh? also? he has grown rich). 

$ * $ 

T, Water under the straw. 

E. E. Deep or shrewd (person). 

vKiT 3 S * P- T. Conception is secret ? 

but childbirth will be known to all. (This means that an 
evil act may be done in secret? but the result will be 
known to all }. 

& * $ 

&3jyti ^ . Their several streams ( lit. 

waters ) will not run in the same channel. 

E, E. They will never go in double harness '? they will 
never agree. 

& * $ 

o y*) iX*& 4^ o4^ £+**Ss“jta j\ I T. When the water 

rises above one’s head ? one fathom is the same as a 
hundred . 

E . E , a ) In for a penny? in for a pound, b) As well be 
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hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. See ^ 

Note, oj *i has been replaced also by or f 

& & ® 

JkilcJ vih <r ^ I T. Water staying ( long ) in one 
place becomes putrid. {Caution against long periods of 
service in any one place ). 

& # & 

yAj) wJbt) <iJ5> I T. To carry glass ( or mirrors ) to Aleppo. 

E. E, Same as under jL^C> D 

$ * $ 

C*«*l a I y> wjT T. Water offered unasked for is a good 

omen. 

Note. which literally means “intention?? or 

“ wish ”? here elliptically stands for u a wish which has 
been granted by God”. 

& 

ul F. T. Given the water? he 
is a good swimmer. ( Said of one who is deprived of 
chances to display his capabilities ). 

$ # $ 

^9 Sw>T 2 . They have the same water and cat¬ 
tle ( /. they have everything in common ). 

& * & 

wL*J Jd I T. The waters ran clear of the mill {i. e. 
everything is quiet and the position is clear ). 

$ * $ 

* ^ jd t T. No water can be heated,by him 

( *. you cannot expect him to do anything ? you can 
have no faith in him? you cannot count on him). 

& * & 

yZiljf *OO 1 T. To burn the back of one’s hand 

( so that the scar may be a sign of repentance? or remind 
one of his vow ). 

$ # $ 

J J) I j\ ijid) T, Once the fire has 

started? it burns green and dry ( /. e. good and bad ). 

$ # $ 
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4 / cr’ T. Fire cannot be extin¬ 

guished by fire. 

^Ja E. E. To add fuel to the fire. 

T. To fan the fire. 

$ * $ 

vS" I T, A wise 

man does not extinguish a fire and leave the embers. 

E . E. Srfwe 4i under jzJS ^*Sl */c. 

$ <* $ 

(A.) T. The sword is the last resort. 

$ * $ 

C**1 X ^.£J*o oU 1 T. By trying to live like a king 
one ends by drawing straw ( t. e, doing the meanest work). 

$ * $ 

“wAiU I ’’ F. T. To keep on saying to one’s 

teacher? “What is the matter with you ? teacher ? ” (in 
order to suggest in him the thought of illness). { From the 
following anecdote , which has been related by the 
poet tnowlavi }: 

One day when a teacher entered the classroom ? accor¬ 
ding to the students’ plan to get rid of him? one of them 
said? u Teacher? what is the matter with you to*day ? ” 
“Nothing”? he said. But when all the students asked the 
Same question ? the thought of illness was suggested in 
him? and he fell ill. 

Now? to a person who remarks that another is ill ? 
while the latter is not really or seriously ill ? they say 

$ vS* « *xiLS ^)> 

JjCJU <b- jwC fa jA jL»Ta> jOi JU^T F. T. It is quite easy 
to become learned (lit. a theologian or tutor ) ? but ve¬ 
ry difficult to become a man. 

$ * & 

T. Where the priest gets no fees? even the mice in your 
house should be made to marry each other. 

$ tf $ 





jU o JO T. He who is a poor pay pays twice. 

(Perhaps because? on being sued in the court? he will 
have to repay his debt with costs ? or because ? inasmuch 
as he pays in very small and numerous instalments > an 
error may arise in the reckoning whereby he pays more 
than he is due to pay }. 

$ $ 

c-J pk.> OLob pjJ T. A man without children is a 

king without cares. 

& & $ 

<) wUCi Until a man has shown 

humility he cannot attain greatness. 

E. E, To learn to command one must learn to obey. 

$ O $ 

I J j>J)3 JaC t T. A lazy person is as wise 

as forty ministers . (Inactive people are often mentally 
active? and always ready to give advice }. 

$ * $ 

j* JL ( 4JUUa jjiT. A 

man who pays promptly shares in others’ wealth. ( This 
is because he can borrow again and again }. 

# * j5* 

(^^} cJLc Ui ji Ub T. A wise man does not 

strike a lancet with his fist. 

E . £. A wise man avoids edged tools. 

* $ 

c-i T T. Liars have a bad memory. 

E, E, Liars should have good memories. 

$ « $ 

\j jfc* <b-U oo • E . E . a) More haste ? less 
speed, b) Haste makes waste. 

T, The hasty man does his work twice over. 

$ * $ 

M i£^J 1 T. A man who is 

(too) clever has his foot on a melon skin (which is slip¬ 
pery ). 

E . E . a) Good swimmers are oftenest drowned, b) Clever 
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people often miss their way. c) Subtility set a trap and 
caught itself. 

$ O $ 

JUT ^ ojO yZ~J ^Ar ^JL T. A bustling 

( J//. clever or active ) person only wears out two more 
pairs of shoes in the year. 

j8* * # 

y^fc? l> i j«XA& Oil) F. T. A tall man has short wits. 

$ # & 

! 1^1 T. A beggar and yet all these airs ! 

E. E. Poor and proud? Fy? fy ! Cf. also Pride and pover¬ 
ty are ill met ? yet often together. 

$ 

£jtjb I ( J JF f £ 1 1 . A hungry person h; s no 

faith ( of scruples ). 

E. E . a) A hungry man ? an angry man. b) An empty 
(or a hungry ) belly bears nobody, c) A hungry belly 
has no ears ( Scottish ). 

& * $ 

JU*J ^0 wl3^- V yT c-?c) f ^ I T. A naked person 

dreams of double-width canvas. 

E. E, a) The cat dreams of mice, b) The lover dreams of 
his mistress. Cf, wt^£- yZ* etc . 

& o * 

jty^ T. A man with a thousand trades 
procures a little capital. 

E. E. Jack of all trades? (and) master of none. 

$ V & 

f jV 1 I1 T*. A human being should have hu¬ 

manity ( or courtesy ). 

C**;> jl Ji\ h T. A man can have no 

worse disease than ignorance . 

$ # $ 

(j yi*^ ^;r < 5 *** 0 $ jlp 

£. E. Noise an emptiness betrays? fulness gives no hollow 
sound. 

T. As a deaf nut is betrayed by its lightness? so is a man 



disgraced by his tongue. 

Note. The following saying* which is attributed to 
Demosthenes* is very much the same as that of Sa’di : 

As a vessel is known by the sound * whether it be 
cracked or not * so men are proved by their speeches * 
whether they be wise or foolish. 

$ * $ 

jj JiO I T. Man needs wisdom rather than gold 

( i. e. money ). 

F. T. The wisdom of the old is far better than gold. 

$ # $ 

jJj J.asI F. T. Brains are better than brawn. 

J& * $ 

Owl I T. Man has been fed by TAW 

milk. { Cited by way of excuse when a crime has been* 
or may be* committed by a man out of crudeness }, 

$ & $ 

ijZjj* ©I j jl 1 T. (Virtual) fatness comes 

through the ear. Cf, the E. pvb, “From hearing comes 
wisdom * from speaking repentance”. 

Owl ( J ) \j 7\ He has sifted 

his flour ( and hung up the sieve ). 

E, E. He has had his fling i his youth has had its Swing. 

$ * $ 

0-0 u**C 0 UI jp* <> Jjjl T. There is no fault in young men 
having desires. (Often ironical}. 

$ * $ 

T. To carry one’s wish to the grave ( /. e. 
to die frustrated in one’s wish ). 

$ * $ 

Jjj I E. E. To nourish a hope or wish. 

T. To cook up a hope. 

$ # $ 

&j) AXw^J wtiAj I T , The greedy are always needy. 

E. E . He is not poor that has not much * but he that 
craves much. 
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ji E. E. Good clothes open all doors. (From 

the following anecdote\. 

One day Molla Nassreddin went to a wedding-feast to 
which he had been invited. As his clothes were ragged and 
old) he was beaten and turned out. He then borrowed a new 
suit) put it on) and returned to the feast. On seeing his 
new clothes ) the guests offered him the seat of honour. 
When dinner was served ) Molla held his sleeves over the 
dishes and said ) 0 new sleeves ) eat the pilau 5 \ He 

then explained that it was on account of his new sleeves 
( or clothes) that he had been honoured ? and that it was 
truly they which were entitled to eat . 

Note. If and changed places ? we should 

have some sort of rime with and 

$ * & 

J>& I E, E. It will not make the sky fall. 

T, It will not make holes in the sky. 

& * & 

J ^Ui.i I E.E. Chalk and cheese. 

T. Sky and rope. 

$ # $ 

(j* J olfjl j> <f I T. He is at 

ease who has no assi he need not know about its barley 
and straw. 

E. E. Much coin) much care. 

$ * $ 

^) ©J J L* I T. Be as a mill j take 

in the coarse and give out the fine ( i . e. even when you 
are Spoken to harshly reply gently) . 

$ * $ 

(c—I) r. In the mill one takes one’s turn. 

E.E . a ) Turn and turn about > turn about is fair play, 
b ) First come? first served. 

$ $ 

UiCjC jU'fcAii T. His mills (/. e. teeth) grind quickly. 

Cf. the E. He has the digestion of an ostrich. 

& * $ 

l J L-T Same as 

# * & 
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<5*^ <S^j\ I T. To cook a pottage for some one. 

E. £. To cook some one’s goose > to ruin Some one by 
insinuating against him. 

* * & 

oybJ 0 \^m\j b <r^:T E. E. Too many cooks 

spoil the broth. . <TULc etc. 

T. Where there are two cooks the pottage is either 
salty or tasteless. 

$ * * 

C.«*J ^' It is not a pottage so hot as to 

burn the mouth. 

E. E. a ) It is nothing to write home (or shout) about, 
b) You won’t miss much, c) It is not so hot (Americanism). 

(} ^ls$T ju t T. The sunrise is the proof 

of the sun. 

$ * $ 

^U9l 4) T, Now that the sun is 

setting* the lazy man is hurrying. 

Note. If i. e. 1 manly activity ’ is substituted 

for it will rime with 

& «■ & 

.5Jail 0 ( j2> Jg> 1j >tj I T. The sun cannot be hidden by mud. 

See the next pvh. 

& * $ 

ji <w«ls9 I T. The sunshine cannot remain (i, e. 

be hidden) under the mat. 

E. £. Truth will out. 

$ # $ 

£*» f fb ^ 1 £. E. He has one foot in the grave. 

E. T, He is like the sunshine barely shining at the edge 
of the roof. 

$ # $ 

£*»\ *bb;9! F. T. The ewer has to be sold to pay 

for the soldering thereof. 

E. E. The game is not worth the candle ( Of the play 
won’t pay the candles ) . 

$ * $ 
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gpjfc jlM) J C *«0 r. Six pitchers and gix 

basins (for washing the hands) ? and yet no dinner. 

Note. The E. expression “Barmecide feast ” ? which 
is usually rendered <a%<? J& approaches somewhat 

the meaning intended by this pvb. The E. pvb. “ Much 
bran? little meal ” is not quite an equivalent. 

$ & $ 

1 j\ uSj T. A plum takes its colour by 

looking at its fellow-plum. 

E. E. A man is known by the company he keeps. 

Note. Instead of the above? which is a regular hemi¬ 
stich 3 the vulgar say ^ uS j clS j!i I <0 I 

jJ» wLTu^r J) wXo r T. He intended to do good ? but was 
put to torture. (Said in cases when the reward of a good 
act happens to be a suffering ) . 

$ & $ 

a \j j} jlJ wU I T. In trying to 

pluck her eyebrows? he blinded her. 

E % E. Striving to better? oft we mar what is well. 

Note. The E. expression “ to gild the lily ” > ex¬ 
tended to read ? “ To gild the lily does more harm than 
good”? approaches the sense of the P. pvb. 

$ $ 

I T. One comes by one’s own free 
will? but goes by permission. (Said by a host who wishes 
his guest to stay longer with him ), 

$ $ 

(<^ a *^) J ^ J 4C)U 1 7. The more rich? the more 

in need ( i. e . of grace ) . 

3^8 2^8 

OwO Ijj I AS" J j Ls*i ! T. Go where they 

call thee? not where they drive thee hence. 

* * 

Jj\3j jijZiA <CiUT F. T. Let those who deny it 

come? so that you may prove it in their presence. ( Of¬ 
ten said ironically to one who has pretensions }. 

$ * £s 
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tSjW ^ SjLJl ji wUc 4f UiT T. Where the 
eagle’s wings are powerless ( lit . fall out) 5 what can one 
hope from a small gnat ? 

* * * 

I jU 4) c-p-b*- 4p- jLc 4TU>! F. T. What is self- 
evident {or visible) needs no explanation. 

$ * & 

wU£*a ) 0 jLk) I T. It makes one who is so 

more so. (A comment about wine } . 

Note . The first hemistich to this? which is less often 
cited? is wUC*a ji £ j* ^ F £. Wine does 

not work ill in every head. 

& & 

£ ^ 1 1 jjt) ^1^^ 4i) I 4j^;J I 

T. Age can see more in ( or through ) an unbaked brick 
than youth can see in a mirror. 

Note, This verse — a comment on the experience of an 
old man— has been refashioned into a variant as follows: 

o T o^r” 4*?J •>* The latter 

verse has q I “ that” > while the former has j I *> 
“ more than that ” . 

$ * & 

JU— > j&M »~J .s^pel Asd I F. T. Do not to others what 

you would not like others to do to you . 

&j> $ 

c.-t Ji A^>T E. E. What the heart thinks 
the tongue speaks. 

T, What is in the heart comes to the tongue. 

$ * $ 

j»T^ 4:yi 1 T, What is in the pot 

will come into the ladle ( F 0 . in the end this secret 
will be divulged ) . 

$ * & 

JLn»^Lb& ^ 4pci I ^ 14) o«**<4 j^) I F, F. Man 

proposes > God disposes. 

T, What my heart wished did not come to pass? but what 
God wished came to pass. 

$ * * 
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&j A juTIj 4^51 

T. What gives the lion the nature of ( /. e. makes him 
cringe like) a fox is necessity— necessity and only necessity. 

E. E, Hunger will tame a lion. 

$ * $ 

4sO I E, E . Fair exchange no robbery. 

F. T. So long as replacement ( or exchange ) is possible? 
there is no ground for complaining. 

$ $ 

(Ll5 I j wt)U 4^5! T. What does not endure 

does not merit attachment. 

$ * & 

C-*»I ^*5 \j ^54s*5 I T. What is nectar {or en¬ 
joyment) to one person is a sting to another. 

E, E . One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

<-*i I JjjC> JJ I ^{jt^jb l 0 jig” O * T. What is des¬ 

pised may some day be found useful. 

$ * $ 

C—O ^ He is indeed my kinsman 
who is with me. 

Note. The E. pvb. U A good friend is worth more than 
a near kinsman” has a much stronger implication than the 
Persian? and corresponds to the following verse by Sa’di : 

(4T OC«i»; * J*) 

( id0 .ilf* J ) jlr* 0 ^*9^ ^ I T. Those records 

have been eaten by the cow (and the cow has been taken 
away by the butcher). 

E. E. a ) That is all past and done with, b ) It is quite 
another Story now. c) Let bygones be bygones. 

& # $ 

0 * a “ - ) a 0 ^ f\ jlf 0 T 

T. If the ass had the two horns of the ox? he would not 
allow human beings to approach him. 

$ * ® 

C**1 I Why strike him whom 

Fate has struck ? 

$ * ® 
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I ^ ^ j* I F, To him who does that will 

come this. 

E. E. As thou sowest? so shalt thou reap. 

$ * & 

(lS-u*-} jJU <> t)\ ill) <n^5 I T. Why need 

he? whose accounts are clear(ed) ? fear to render accounts ? 

E. E. a) A clear conscience fears no accusers, b) Be true 
and fear not. 

$ * 

jtfloab <r 1^5 T F. T. He who is fated to 

receive bounty will receive it in this very world. 

$ * $ 

{ (i a "^ ) c**»J A) c**»l oil^ AT" I ji I T, He who 

has generosity does not need courage ( F the generous 
are already courageous ) . 

$ # $ 

^ I J £*»££* T. That jar is broken and 

that measure spilt (/, e. it is quite another story now ) . 
Cf. \j #7 etc . 

$ # s$ 

f>AJ* <T <f JJ*> T 

F. 7. Eat to please yourself) and dress to please others. 

& * & 

AT I <) AS"" JT vU jJJti ! T. Pile up a load 

which can be drawn? not one which will kill. 

Note, The beauty of the Persian? which is lost in 
the E. translation? lies mainly in the assimilated words 
jUJo^ bekeshad and JLiC/ bokoshad . 

&JP*. if JJ jJ.Ai I T. Cook as much as you can eat. 

$ * $ 

$ jfT, Thou hast been grazing so much* 

where is thy fat tail ? ( Said to one who has struggled 
in vain through greed or other motives }. 

& * $ 

JT U* 0 * j) 1* jT!lai- jJa* I T, Through our cons¬ 
tant prayers to God we have been enabled to make a coat 
of that cloth. { We should now hold in great esteem what 
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we have obtained } . 

Note, o y1 means “ cloth used for the outside of a 

suit 


pT^ c*«l {j*** I £. E, You can’t see the 

wood for the trees. 

Notes, 1) believe is only a contraction of 
which means “jessamine”. 

2 ) The variant approaches 

a regular hemistich. 

$ * $ 

C*mI owtfM umI jU JwXa) I T. He has eaten so 

many snakes that he has been turned into a dragon. (Said 
of a very sly person or of a veteran rogue }. 

Note . Some would use ^*9t which means “ a viper” 
for in the pbv. 


wt) J I jii yM I ju!a> <f jdU> j aitju ^T^JuT 

a)U^ p-T oiljd <f joljujaiiju <T^JoT 
ail w-fJ^p- ailai aTjGIju j juIju <r^jjul 
T. He who knows ^ and knows that he knows > will 
leap his horse of honour over the vault of heaven. He who 
knows not? but knows that he knows not > will in the end 
bring his lame ass to its destination. He who knows not? 
and knows not that he knows not? will remain forever 
in double ignorance. 

E.E, Same as under the pvb . etc . 

& * & 

j wUT ojUi’ <p- c-*1 <CiT 

T, What difference does the rain make to him who is 
drowning in the Red Sea? ( More briefly ) A drowning 
person fears not the rain. 

& * $ 

cSj wtj<G I T, He who used to buy elephants is 
gone. Cf . O <Ua ^ I etc, 

_ & * & 

£0 4^-* (jO ^ • The bogy has carried off the breast. 
(Originally meant to quiet a child crying for the breast ? 
but now meaning “It is quite another story now”). Cf . the 
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E. “Gone is the goose that the golden egg did lay 

$ $ 

T . That honey ( lit, wholesome 
drink ) is not worth this sting. 

E. E. Honey is sweet ? but the bee stings. Cf, 
etc, 

b >wf/jVbcdb 

T. Such a one had an ass * but no pack-saddle ? ( by the 

time) he got the pack-saddle* the wolf had carried off the ass. 

$ * $ 

{r L ^} J.£o T' To hear the sound 

of the drum is pleasant at a distance. 

E. E. 4 Tis the distance that lends enchantment to the view 
( and robs the mountain of its azure blue ). 

$ * $ 

b Ur ai£j pTj \jT T, The barking of the dogs 
does not make the beggar’s portion (or daily bread ) any 
less. 

$ * $ 

e I T, Not to have ( even ) a breath ( lit . a 
sigh ) in one’s stock. Cf, <Tol e/c. 

Note, The variant eT in which j&> 

means ‘liver’ is rather rare . 

$ * $ 

JJT. Go along slowly and (you can) keep 
on going. 

E. E, Slow but sure , 

$ $ 

( 1 wCU I j el F. T, It is the sigh of the 

oppressed which impresses. 

Note , For “oppressed” the P. has * which 

means “ (One) Suffering from a pain 

C*»l el T. The sighs of the oppressed 

pursue the oppressor (*. e. the oppressor is doomed to be 
punished for his oppression). 

$ * $ 


2 
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el T, May no sigh of a hair follow a 
mountain ! { The idea is that the sigh of the oppressed > 
however small > will bring vengeance on the oppressor? 
however great }. 

^ * & 

JUf <0b l) ^jl*X) el E. E. He has not a penny to 

bless himself with 

T, He has not (even) a sigh to exchange for a groan. 

$ $ 

jJU^r £jm E . E . a) To flog a dead horse, b) To bite 

( or gnaw ) a file. 

T, To beat cold iron. 

Note. The variant J&jF & 1 is bookish. 

$ * $ 

li I E. E. To sell the bear’s skin before 

the bear is caught. Cf. I C-lwO etc . 

T. To make a present of the gazelle not yet caught. 

$ ' * $ 

<UOj> J-jfjU bzAJS To hold 

up a mirror in an assembly of blind men is ( like ) giv¬ 
ing a cocoa-nut to the monkey. 

E. E. A blind man will not thank you for a looking-glass. 
Cf. the phrase << He holds a looking-glass to a mole ” ? 
which is adopted from the Greeks . 

$ * $ 

(lS-w) j\ wU £bi jl jf^ ajb j)l 

f 7 . T. Though the rain be the water of life > the willow 
will never bear iruit. 

E. E. Figs do not grow on thistles. 

$ O & 

JUC) ^bO u&n uSib \j j \I £. £. Cattle do not die from 
crows’ cursing. 

T. The barking of a dog will do a cloud no harm. 

p> # $ 

o^bif* C»£*0 J^)l T. If thou canst not be 

open-handed ( 1. c. generous ) > be open - browed ( /. e. 
cheerful ). 

& * $ 

Jjb J c-if 5 4Jbl T. The fool said? and the lazy 
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man believed it. {A lazy man believes even what a 
fool says if it only can excuse him from working }. 

$ * #■ 

b ) J C.A? 5 ^^l}1 T. The fool said 

something and the madman ( or fool ) believed it 

$ * $ 

ijC-i tjCi T . The tenant is like a colonist 

(i. e. in a position to choose or change his place ). 

$ * 

iijjp^ 1X0 J of? JH T - When 

the dog’s time comes? he steals ( or eats ) the shepherd’s 
bread. 

* $ 

C*?cm jIaJ 4> <z-iPJ.p-1 T. It is he whose fate is adverse 

who will die? not he who is desperately ill. 


U Necessity is the mother of invention. 

Note. It is doubtful that this proverb is of Iranian 
origin. 


JaC bjii T. Reason is conditioned on caution. 

E. E. 1) Discretion is the better part of valour. 2) Cau¬ 
tion is the parent of safety. 

$ # $ 

C*«**L) I 

T. He is a fool who takes the higher seat ? ( for ) his 
bones will be broken so much the harder. 

E. E. a) The higher the fool the greater the fall, b) Climb 
not too high lest the fall be greater . 

$ * $ 

r ^° coun * the stars (/. e. keep awake all night). 
E. E . To count sheep. 

$ * $ 

T. He will not throw his 

Spit to the hen. 

E . E. He will not lose ( or give away ) the droppings of 
his nose. 

$ * & 
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iS> oV> ( ^0^1 F. T. Buying cheap is buying rubbish. 

No/e. 0 UI is a scrip of sheep leather. 

E .E. (a) Bad ware is never cheap, (b) Good cheap is dear 
at the long run. 

& * $ 

wClt That is despised which is cheaply 

obtained. 


$ * $ 

J* T. To extract colour from water. 

E. E. (a) To draw blood out of a stone, (b) To flay a 
flint. 

Ub <Tc—jl T. He is not one of 

those willows to tremble at one of these winds. 

E. E . He has lived too near a wood to be frightened by 
owls. 


$ * & 

cjilj bol jl OwUL L*)T jl T. Left out of one place and dri¬ 
ven away from another. ( Said of one who 5 before find¬ 
ing a new employment? has resigned his former employ¬ 
ment or has been dismissed from it }. 


$ * & 

tr^ o' ^ c*J* jT 

E. E . (a) Barking dogs don’t bite, (b) The dog that means 
to bite does not bark. 

T . Do not fear him who makes an outcry ? but fear him 
who keeps his head down (/.£. does not show his intention). 

& # $ 

J ^j\\j 1 J J {J*j+*> 

T. Do not fear a black cloud and a bushy-bearded man *? 
fear a white cloud and a thin-bearded man. 

Note. This verse? which has neither sound rhythm? 
nor a correct rime? is akin ? in its general sense? to 
etc. 

& # & 

^*1 j\ F. T, Though we have 
fallen from our steed? we have retained our noble breed. 

* & 
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jsr j\ 3b ^**-1 jl T. . Galloping from the horse ? and 

barley from its master ( i. e. a swift horse will be well 
fed ). G /, 3 b etc. 

$ * $ 

b 3 \ OwUwU t jd T. No one has seen 

such a miracle from this shrine. ( Used of an action 
people would not have expected from some one ). 

$ * $ 

( c-**i l : ) OjT p'a ^>1 Jd T. You 

can believe anything you hear about this slyboots ( ltt, 
bootailed animal ). { From the following anecdote } : 

A certain person > being asked whether the fox laid 
eggs or gave birth to its young 5 answered > u This sly 
animal can do anything imaginable ”. 

$ * $ 

C**d jl4) ^ 32 * C )J jl E. E . Between pillar and post 

there may be rescue. 

I\ Between one pillar and the other there is relief. 

& * & 

uUC*-c jl mU jd ( With him it goes ) 

in at one ear and out at the other. 

^MTI j U ^>1 jl T. Let us have a hat from that 
felt { i. e. a share in such and such a thing ). 

$ * & 

jli J T. To flee from the rain under 

the rain-pipe. Cf. jl etc. the equivalent of 

which is To fall out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

$ * & 

b 3 ! ^l©5 wt) jf T. Whatever you get from a 

bad loser is a windfall. ( is money given to by¬ 
standers at a game by those who win ). 

$ * & 

JbU ^jd An ape cannot do carpentry. 

£. E . (1) A sow to a fiddle! (2) Every man to his trade. 

* * * 

j\ F. T. To become a pure Arab ( i. e. to pre- 
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tend not to understand the claimant’s language in order 

to evade payment? also? to make a flat denial ). 

o $ 

oJ.)J 1 T-. To remain alive for want of a 

shroud. ( Cited in cases of extreme poverty }. 

$ * $ 

y&J jU T, To go into the mouth of the 

dragon from fear of the serpent. Cf, ^>1jb j\ etc . 

cMf j\ olj j\ ©jb ©0 0 jl 

Same as ©Ij b b etc, 

£s o $ 

c«*»0 b S'*j t & b jl T. He spurns with his foot 
and draws to himself with his hand. 

E, E, He refuses the bribe? but puts forth his hand. 

Note, The P. pvb, can be so generalized as to include 
other cases besides bribery. 

$ * & 

&£***fi ©jb jijji b jwU j\ T, Running about too much 

( i. e. too much bustling or effort) wears out one’s shoes. 
Cf, the pvb, jju Ja-abjOt etc . 

Note, Jjj I b is a provincial form of the word 
b “footwear or shoes”. 

$ * & 

( } c—I <IJT ^Ol 1 . After every weep¬ 

ing at last comes laughter. 

E, E, a) After night comes the dawn, b) After sorrow 
comes joy. 

Note, The second hemistich to this is 
C-jt OwU> ji* I i. C the man who foresees 

the end is a blessed servant ( of God ). 

$ * $ 

C-T’y) Iji- jt c-T^ jl T, Action on thy part? blessing on 
God’s. 

E, E, a) God helps those who help themselves, b) God 
helps the sailor > but he must row. c) Begin your web ? 
and God will send you the thread, d) Get thy spindle and 
thy staff ready ? and God will send thee flax. 

$ * $ 
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*JUJ AiiJlP ^IpOl T. A desperate rran needs 

no help, 

$ $ 

ol>* ^5^ J O* <Jl>* jl T. To come out of the 
ditch and fall into the pit. 

E . E , To fall out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

J jl T. To come cut of the pit 

and fall into the snare. 

E. E , {Same as for the preceding pvb . ) 

$ * $ 

C—*1 cJL£il Jp-U JsOf T. Between truth and untruth 

is four fingers’ width ( /. between the eye that sees 
the reality and the ear that hears rumours ). 

$ <* $ 

^>jrj£ IIjJp- jl T, Saying “ sweets ” 

repeatedly does not sweeten on&’s mouth. 

E. E. a) Fair words butter no parsnips, b) A thousand 
wishes will never fill your pail with fishes, c) Many 
words will not fill a bushel, d) Wishes don’t wash dishes. 

$ * #' 

j I T. It is folly (lit. a mistake) 
to expect the turner’s trade from an ass. Cf. <ip^> jl etc. 

$ * $ 

^1 T- ( To pluck even ) a hair from a bear 
( is a success ). 

Cf. the E. From a bad paymaster get what you can. 

Note. “Bear” is used here to personify miserliness. 

$ * $ 

jtUl (oL«) J> jl To get down from the Devil’s 

( black ) ass ( i. c. to cease to be obstinate ). 

Cf. the . E. “ To come off one’s high horse ”? which 
implies diminishing one’s arrogance. 

$ * $ 

T % They are asking an ass > 
“When is Wednesday ? ” ( /. e. they are taking counsel 
from a fool .) 

Cf . the E. “What ! would you have an ass chop logic ?”. 

& * $ 
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^l*9l ^£9 jjjl J.* Ijl T. When he had been libe¬ 
rated from the trap he was caught in a cage. 

E, E. (Adapt the pvb . <Jb- j\ etc,) 

& # $ 

^p-Vb V c>j& j\ F. T. In an emer¬ 
gency one will address a cat as madam. 

$ $ 

ylh ^ 3 V s *j y T. To pass 

through a needle’s eye and not through the town-gate, 

E. E. To strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 

$ * $ 

i£j*» v-T* j\ j\ E. E. A widow’s mite. 

T, A green leaf offered by a dervish. 

2^8 #■ 

() ci*J~ ^ J'-®-?- j* ^ T - 

Leyli’s beauty should be viewed from the window of 
Majnoon’s eye. (Reference to a pair of lovers in the ver¬ 
sified romance by Neaami) • 

E. E. Beauty is in the eye of the beholder. 

$ * $ 

wi j) gJU£ <5oT j& j> Ja jl E. E. a) Out of sight? out of 

mind, b) Long absent? soon forgotten. 

Note, For “ mind ” the P. has “heart”. 

$ * $ 

C.*»l ©aU9l J*9 j\ T. He has fallen out of an elephant’s 
nose. E. E. He is as proud as the peacock. 

& * $ 

(H j> JUls- ^ ^ jt E. T, A desolate village is 

never liable to taxation. 

$ $ 

0 C>y E. E. £ Tis the distance that 

lends enchantment to the view (and robs the mountain of 
its azure blue). 

T. When afar? it enraptures the heart? and when near? it 
rends the gall-bladder. C^. JJt£ jT etc, 

$ * & 

^ J oJO T, Three things 
to avoid: a crumbling wall? a biting dog? and a shrew. 

$ $ 
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^LT &^ j\ T. To eat roast meat from one’s 

own thigh. (This has been taken to mean “ to ruin one’i 
condition by ( Of for the sake of ) good living ” ? but it 
may mean ( also ) u to be too independent of others to 
borrow from them meat ” } . 

$ # $ 

(o A <F JsJ ll ) ^***» \& j ^>jjl T, To take from 

the beard and put on to the moustaches. 

E. E . To take from one’s right side to give to the left. 

Note . The E. “to rob Peter to pay Paul” has been 
considered as a parallel? though of a different meanirg. 

$ # $ 

yj+Zf j jl T, To d raw oil from sand. 

E. E. To draw blood out of a stone. 

$ * 2 ^ 

©;l JSJf yJiJ& alO j\ Same as 0 a>Ja £ j\ etc . 

$ # $ 

(4jj) E. E. a) Of the same leaven, b) Tarred 

with the same brush. 

T. (Cut) from the same piece of tent-cloth. 

$ * 

lju jl^p- foT uf^f 5 jl T. It is because 

of the inertness of mankind that the man-eating wolf 
comes into being. 

$ *■ $ 

JOjj y*,* 6jt T. Flowers ( lit, jasmine ) will not 

grow in brackish ground. 

E. E, Figs do not grow on thistles. 

$ * $ 

w-*l ^ j^ ^ ^' Whatever is recovered from 

a loss is a profit. Cf. J U2«d*Of etc, 

& * $ 

{<r jt i . A bird once 

liberated from its cage finds a garden everywhere. 

$ * $ 

Jj 11 * 0 ot tc old jf j\ T, One 

of the miracles of our Sheikh is this: he drank the syrup 
and said it was sweet. (Referring to a platitude or a very 
obvious remark}. 

2 )^$ 
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Note. An insipid variant of this verse is 

J C*\*\jT jl i. £. 

This miracle of our Sheikh is nothing astonishing : he 
saw the snow and said it was snowing. 

$ * $ 

JUr S* tf’cmO uiOt 2. One can’t pluck 
a hair from the palm of the hand which has none. 

£. E. a) You can’t draw blood out of a stone, b) ( Tis very 
hard to shave an egg. c) Where nothing is? nothing can 
be had. 

$ * $ 

<T E. E, a ) Nothing comes 

out of the sack but what was in it. b) Every tree is known 
by its fruit, c) Such as the tree is? such is the fruit. 

T. What is in the jug will leak out of it. 

$ $ 

4aJL>- 4*mJT jl T. To give out from the Caliph’s purse 
(i. e. to be generous with other people’s money). 

$ * $ 

JsitbJs) <>> ai jnjS) 4:> F. T. It makes no 

difference to a beggar whether you give him a loaf of 
bread? or take one from him. 

E. E. A penny won’t make me or break me. 

$ * $ 

wWL) J> wf "^ Jd T. The wolf will never make a shepherd. 
E. E. Set not the fox to watch the geese. 

$ * $ 

JUj j\f* jnf 5 Jd F. He escaped the clutch of 

the thief and fell into that of the soothsayer (lit. geomancer). 
E. E. He fell out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

$ * $ 

loi f. r. n is amongst us that 
is against us (*. £. we are shot with our own arrow ) . 

& * & 

Vi U Jd T, If only away from us? let it go into 

the sack of cotton. {A selfish remark meaning u As long as 
we are not harmed? let it destroy what or whom it will”). 

* $ 
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C-*»l f ^9 wib ££ja\!> IS* j I T, There is but a single step 

from manliness to cowardliness. (Many an honest person 
has had an abrupt transition to dishonesty) . 

$ * $ 

w*2> b JFjL j\ T. They began ( or threatened 
him) with death until he was content with fever. 

$ * $ 

JU f JUP J9lc J*c.C oUKa J?l T. Do not 

neglect (to consider) the outcome of the acti wheat grows 
from wheat and barley from barley. 

E. E. As you sow? so you will reap. 

& * $ 

oL.** j) 1 j\ 3 ** wA**<** ^ 

T, Fear not black hair and white cloudsi fear white hair 
and black clouds. Cf. <***» j\ j\ etc . 

$ * $ 

C*«*l P j) jj\ To cut a loss {lit, turn away 

from half a loss) is a profit. 

$ * $ 

©f^Pc*c 3 4umS* jb j I T. Do not borrow from a parvenu. 

$ 

(w-O Jd) OO j&jl T, From whichever 

hand you give? by the same hand you will receive (/. e. 
the reward of the charity returns to the hand that gives it). 
E. £. a) As you sow? so you will reap, b) Virtue is its 
own reward. 

$ $ 

wAAwUa (^ft)^U T, From whichever quarter 

the wind blows he will winnow his grain, Cf, etc, 

$ * $ 

Ctinjy 0 £)\j j\ I. It has already passed the fourth 

stomach ( lit, digestive stage ) ? /. by this time it has 
been consumed and finished with. 

^ E. T. To fall into the pot 

from greed. 

Note . (which is also spelled ^*1^-) is a kind of 

porridge with wheat groats and meat. 

* * $ 
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<T jl T ■ There is no heart 

without a path to God. 

$ * $ 

£. £. One swallow does not make summer. 
2\ One flower does not make Spring. 

N<9/e. I have seen in Debkhoda’s Proverbs *}jz *^)^pl 
which I do not believe is of Persian origin. 
He seems to have seen somewhere the literal translation 
of the E. pvb. 

® * $ 

<> <5L> wLI T, The household furniture 
shows what the owner of the house is like ( Itt, the 
household furniture takes after the owner of the house ). 

$ # $ 

©IS 0 E. E. One does not look 

a gift horse into the mouth. 

T. One does not look at the teeth of a gift horse. 

Note . The P. sentence is grammatically unsound 
because of the double object tj w**! and ^HjUwO . The 
correct form would he ©IS 

<& & & 

} Jjj J ^m jyb I Jim s_A iJL) siAi’ 

2 . The Arab horse gallops two stretches with great speed? 
the camel goes on gently day and night. 

E. £. a) Slow and steady wins the race, b) Slow but sure. 

$ * $ 

jy> T j\ ©^}> jl y T, He is 

like a Turkoman horse? he eats both from the nose-bag and 
from the manger. (Referring to some one who tries to 
make a profit from all sides). 

& * & 

JU£*a ab J I J ©<Ai F. T. A horse galloping 

means more fodder ( l?t, barley ) . 

$ * $ 

.jiZrijpAm T, To lose the horse and search 

for its shoe (/. e. to be careless about essentials and care¬ 
ful about trifles). 

cf. the E, ‘penny-wise and pound foolish’? which is not 
quite the same thing . 

$ * $ 
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j*i <53* ^ I T, The horse? when it is fattened? 

becomes restive. 

& * #. 

4ilpl> 0 ^**1 ^• A blood horse needs only 

one stroke of the whip. Cf m ^1©jUI etc , 

* * $ 

JliJO( JF\ ) JUJU) <) laJo <Tlj j>- J w,4-( 

F. T. A horse and an ass tied side by side become of the 
same temperament? though not of the same kind. 

E. E. Tell me the company you keep? and I will tell you 
who you are. 

$ * $ 

? J0£ <r i J T. Who has ever seen a 

faithful horse? a faithful woman? and a faithful sword? 

$ * $ 

jo ajTjuJb £\Sji& 

T. They were shoeing the king’s horses? the flea and the 
gnat also lifted up their feet. 

E. E. Every ass thinks himself worthy to stand with the 
king’s horses. 

$ * $ 

(jJL&za jljl) k) wti 

JOU lj T. The horse that they try to break when it is 
forty years old will be fit for the race-course of the 
Resurrection. 

E. E . It is no use teaching an old dog new tricks. 

$ * $ 

T. To leave a splinter of bone in 
the wound (/. e . to abstain from a radical cure or from 
taking an effective measure in any matter and dally with 
it from selfish motives). {From the following anecdote ) = 
Once when a butcher was chopping meat a small splinter 
of bone flew into his eye. He consulted a doctor who 
said he would take the splinter out if the butcher would 
send him a certain quantity of meat each day. But as days 
passed the doctor only dallied with the matter instead of 
trying to do the essential? until one day when he was ab¬ 
sent from the surgery his assistant opened the butcher’s 
eye? and locating the splinter? took it out by an ordinary 
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surgical instrument. 

The butcher? who was greatly relieved of his pain? called 
no more at the surgery? and the doctor? on questioning his 
assistant about it? found out the reason. Whereupon he grew 
angry and said ? cc How foolish thou must be ! Did you 
think I could not see the splinter in his eye? I let it be 
there on purpose? so that I may receive the daily portion 
of meat ! ” 

$ * $ 

C*! pi oaT 5 \j j 2 m\ T, When 

asked who his father was ? the mule said ? ct My maternal 
aunt is a mare.” (An evasive answer given to conceal one’s 
low ancestry } . 

$ <t $ 

(ti^—} J C*#t J T. Parts 

without training is a pity? training without parts a waste. 

$ Kt $ 

jbs ^ jT ^a olT jlm I T, A camel which 

wants some straw will stretch its neck out. 

E. E. No pains? no gains. 

$ * $ 

C*l ij* I T. The main ingredient of a ( sour ) 

pottage is beetroot. ( Used as an ironical or jocular praise 
of a person or thing }. 

Note. The English would probably render the above 
“The foundation of the stew is the turnip”. 

$ $ 

I $ jr b J«£l U c*? J 

F. T. One of a bad origin will not become good ? as his 
very foundation is bad ? 

The training of the unworthy is water on a duck’s back 
( lit, is like walnuts on a dome ). 

E. E. ( a ) A lofty rank requires nobleness of soul .(b) 
True blood will never stain, (c ) Noblesse oblige. 

$ # $ 

cm» t alb <f^ t A^^jjrjtt Jr\ j jaI 

T. Learn to be lowly if you wish for grace ? 

Land which is high will never absorb water. 
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\j JUT o&jmM jJ&\ T, A despondent person will 

depress the whole company. 

$ * $ 

{i**—) ^ <:*> j r. To 

kill the viper and leave the young is not what a wise 
man would do. Cf. jUSl-i) I etc. 

E. E. (a) Destroy the lion while he is but a whelp, (b) 
Crush the evil thing at birth. 

$ * $ 

JS^I 'j\ T. One who has been 

bitten by a viper will start away from the shape of a cord. 

E . E. (Same as for oJ> jFj L etc) . 

$ * # 

o*S u* jl jff T. To eat food from behind one’s neck 
( i. e. To do things hind before ). 

E. E. To put the cart before the horse. 

$ * $ 

iasCl} T. If you are a digger? 

dig your own garden. 

E. E. Physician? heal thyself. 

* 5 * * 

3 r. Since 

you do not take a load from my shoulders? why do you 
add another load to mine ? 

Note . Sometimes jf*l is changed to ‘thou who’. 

$ * $ 

^ Though 

you are dressed in fine clothes? and seated on a throne? I 
still see you with the eye of old times. 

Note. The vulgar pronounce as if it were spelled 

j^y 1 which pronunciation causes it to rime with 
and . 

$ # $ 

gjl If&ji jflj J Vb? 

i) kP ^“1^*-} J" IF jt C*-wX) 

T . If you float on water you are only a straw ? and if 
you fly in the air you are no more than a fly ? make 
hearts happy and you will be some one worth while. 

* * 
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l*) j*& UmI) j+£b j*» 

T, Shouldst thou have two-hundred arts ( hung ) on each 
hair? they are useless if fortune is adverse. 

E. E. It is better to be lucky than wise. 

Note. The original Persian has ingenuity for wisdom. 

$ * & 

Sb f \ T. Had he not 

seen his father > he would have claitned kingship. { Said 
of one who ? though born of a low family ? has undue 
pretensions }. 

$ * $ 

• * • C*<1> JT\ T. If you can see the back of 

your ear ( i, e. never ), Cf , the E. When two Sundays 
meet. 

$ * & 

jib JJ T. If thou hast money (lit, 

gold )? thou wilt have a world full of brothers. 

E. E. He that is poor? all his kindred scorn him? he that 
is rich? all are akin to him. 

$ * $ 

iL*? <CL aLtf pb J& Jzy> JJ> y 5 * 

(iS- 1 *-) pt.3 ^ ■ Were it not for ( meeting the 

demand of ) the oppressive stomach ? no bird would fall 
irto the hunter’s snare ? nay ? the hunter himself would 
not lay the snare. 


0**1 jlz-Jf* wtiLi JT\ F. T, But for jealousy ? 

the world would be a flower garden. 

$ # & 

vib J F. T. But for jea¬ 

lousy? a whole town and a single husband would suffice. 

$ * $ 

JJL+& jHH* .... JF\ E. If the aunt had t--s? 

she would have been an uncle. 

E. E. If my aunt had been a man ? sh’d have been my 
uncle . 

Note. The variant wA*£*a pjb 15 I jT\ 

approaches the sense of the E. pvb. 

$ * $ 
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T. If you wish to be a good writer > write ? write ? and 
keep on writing. 

E. E . Practice makes perfect. 

$ * $ 

wjf j> <Tjjpm c*»1 «T i I jfM 

F. T. If you know that there is a heavenly reward 
for giving bread) eat it yourself) whose belly is empty 
( lit. whose Bagdad is ruined ). 

E. E. ( a ) Charity begins at home, (b) He tells me my way 
but does not know his own, 

$ 

£**»I ji C*n»0 ^ ■ If falsehood will 

save) truth will save still better. 

E. E. Honesty is the best policy. 

(iO)L) CM j e(> &J! J\ I j 0 Ma,k f\ T. If pupils’ 

prayers took effect) no teacher would be left alive. 

$ * $ 

4^ 3 j\ ^ I O jT\ F. T. Even though all 

the world were deep in water ) he would be deep in 
slumber . 

£s 

pU ai 0 U l jt ai^r gj jy ^ Ij Ij /! 

r “If” married “perhaps’’) and the offspring was “Would 
I have not” . 

E. E. If wishes were horses ) beggars might ride. 

$ * $ 

l) jm jr\ F . T. Dost thou need 
to keep thy head ? Then? keep the secret. 

F. E. The tongue talks at the head’s cost. 

$ $ 

} ^3? jwUj jai <*>,& jr\ 

T. If every night were the Precious Night) the Precious 
Night would be no longer precious. ( Loosely ) If everyday 
were a feast- day ) what day would be festive ? 

Note. , the Precious ( or Dear) Night) is the 

night on which the Koran was given. A few other nights 
have also been called by this name. 


3 
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j*.) jc9l ^ &jjji jtS T ,*TJL a*? jTI 

T. Though the fire-worshipper tend ( the sacred ) fire a 
hundred years ? should he fall therein for one moment 
he will be consumed. 

$ $ 

I 1 T. If there may be an excuse ? 

this is a sufficient one. ( From the following anecdote }. 

Molla Nassreddin was asked one day by one of his 
neighbours to lend him his rope. Molla said ? “ I have 
spread millet on it ”. “How can one spread millet on a 
rope? ” asked the other man. Molla answered? “ For an 
excuse any reply would do. ” 

$ * $ 

I j jlm JLa o»f f\ T. If All is the 

camel-driver? he knows where to lead the camel {lit. cause 
him to kneel down). ( From a story of which one version 
is as follows) : 

A Sunnite was once engaged in a controversy with a 
Shiite to whom he finally said? “You nust know that on 
the last day our master? Omar? will ride on a camel? and that 
the camel will be driven by Ali? whose follower you are.” 
“But” ? replied the Shiite most shrewdly? “if Ali is the 
camel-driver? he knows best where to lead the camel” . 
“And where will he lead our Master?” asked the Sunnite 
who was becoming impatient. “Straight to hell” was the 
smart reply. 

$ $ 

vv (/') Same as JW <$V etc. 

$ «• 

wCL; j m j®! T. But for meddlers 

the world would be a flower-garden. 

$ * $ 

J '>> <T <i (*>!>> <T f\ 

<T jc.:> j j (ft) I jx <T \j_jt f\ F . 7 . When you say “I 

can do it ” ? you may go on ? for you will be able to do 

it ? but when you say “ I cannot do it ” ? you must sit 
down? for you will fail. {A lesson teaching resolution and 
determination ) . 

$ * $ 
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j\j{\ $J ^ ^ If fools went not to 
market? bad wares would not be sold. 

T. If the Lur did not go to market? the market’s produce 
would be rotten. 

Note. The LurS? who are the natives of Luristan? a 
western province of Iran? have been regarded) for no good 
or specific reason) as fools. 

$ * & 

JP\ T. For a single guest one 
could kill a cow. (An excuse for a poor entertainment of 
a large party}. 

$ * $ 

$ W'Awtif 5 jb j?\ F. T. If the bread offered 

by you is not of wheat? let your speech be soft and sweet. 

$ * 

O' £ JT\ T. Though we have 

not eaten wheaten bread) we have at least seen others with 
it (*. e, we know something about it) . 

Note. The beauty of the above two proverbs lies in 
the words and j& which nearly rime with each other. 

$ * £s 

0>1 JF\ T. If you have not pissed) the 

night is still young. {From the following anecdote } : 

A child was in the habit of wetting his bed during 
the night. One night before this had happened? he awakened 
his mother and said to her boastingly? “Mummy? I have 
not wet my bed” . “Don’t you worry” ? said the mother? 
“the night is still young” (meaning thereby that there 
was still time to see whether he would wet his bed or not). 

This is now said to one who is cocksure that some¬ 
thing will not happen because it has not yet happened. 

# $ 

0 b ^ jr\ 

r. Should he have seven blind daughters? he can marry 
them off in an hour. (Said of a very clever and resour¬ 
ceful person} . 

$ # 

I ufip ^XS pjjf* I j Lp jt\ T. Though 

the whole world were covered with wheat? the food of 
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the partridge would (still) be sand. 

Note. The meaning of this pvb.? which refers to the 
nature of a mean person? is quite clear? hut hunters have 
not confirmed anything which i3 similar to the remark 
about the bird. 

& * $ 

C.*>1 F. T, If it was merely to 

please our caprice? this one instance is enough. (This means 
that the practice was a mere fad or fancy? and is not 
good enough to be repeated) . 

$ $ 

jS* <Aib ^J.&l jb JT I F. T. When one’s party is ame¬ 
nable? it is easy to handle affairs. 

Note. jb originally means “ friend ” or “sweetheart”? 
and in games “ partner It seems? therefore? that it has 
been used here chiefly to rime with jtT. 

$ $ 

F. F If a man cheats me once? shame on him? 
if he cheats me twice? shame on me. 

^ . If thou hast cheated me once? may thou become blind? 
if thou hast cheated me twice? may I become blind. 

# * $ 

(wUJVI (A.) T- . Names {or titles) descend 

from heaven. 

Note. Iranian names always have special meanings. 

$ * $8 

ojUaJtT (A.) T. Relations are (like) scorpions. 

Note. For the sake of a rime one might loosely say? 
“Relations are vexations” . 

$ * $ 

fUJVb jTy I {A.) T. Generosity is that which is completed. 

cf. Yjr <r \j je etc . 

Note. Most people substitute “beneficence” 

for fl/*VI 

& * & 

Oil OUi*iVI ( A. ) l . Anticipation ( or waiting ) is 
more painful than death. 

$ O $ • 
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V) (A.) F/f Man craves for the forbidden. 
E. E Forbidden fruit is Sweet. 

# * 

j)JJ 4 ^LjVI ( A. ) T. Man makes the plan > and 
God predestinates. Cf . I etc. 

E. E . Man proposes? God disposes. 

$ o & 

cA^aVlf f Jl£l o,*;) ''Ais^Jf (A.) I. Paradise is under the feet 
(*. £. influence) of mothers. 

$ O ® 

(A.) T, There are different forms to madness. 
{ Said of? or to? one who has an idiosyncrasy} . 

$ V & 

ilc (A.) T. Generosity with what one 

has available is the extreme limit of generosity. 

$ * $ 

*J* (A.) T, Truth is bitter. 

$ * $ 

JS F/UH (A.) The treacherous man is apprehensive. 

J Ia ^3 * (A.) T. Whatever happens is for the best. 
E . E. All is for the best. 

cfl)l *j\j> (A.) F.F. Though the lesson be only 

one letter? there should be a thousand repetitions of it. 
(This brings out the importance of drill and exercise} . 

$ $ 

£>>' ass < a. > F. T. Choose first your companion ? 
then your road. 

35s * & 

{ C)7 J } (A.) T. Those who 

were first are (still) first? these are they who will be nigh 
(to God). I etc. 

E . E. First come? first served. 

& * $ 

( if**" } AA*;> I J AiLiA) ''©ClJI (A.) F. The sheep (though 

small in body ) is clean? while the elephant ( which is so 
huge in body) is unclean. 

Note. “Clean” here means ct ceremonially clean and 
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hence lawful to eat”. 

$ * & 

£> 5, C l j+*a )! (A.) T , Patience is the key to relief. 

E, E. a ) Patience opens all doors, b) Everything comes to 
him who waits. 

$ # $ 

5y)V (A.) T. Contraries do not meet. 

$ * $ 

©jUVU*aC)'J.9UJI (A .)T. Verbum sat sapienti (Lat.)i i. e. 
a word to the wise is sufficient. 

E. E, A nod to the wise? a rod for the fool. 

£§ * & 

jJ&l (A.) E. E. Man proposes? God disposes. 

T. The servant of God makes the plan? and God predes¬ 
tinates. Cf. I etc , 

$ * $ 

(A.) E, E . a) The more haste? the less speed. 
T. Haste is from the Devil. 

$ # $ 

(A.) E. Knowledge (acquired) 
in childhood is like an inscription on stone ( i. e. it will 
never be forgotten) . 

$ * & 

(A.) F. T. The narrator is responsible (for 
the truth of the tradition or news? and I am not to blame 
if it proves untrue). 

# $ 

js? (,4.) T, A drowning man will catch 

at any straw. 

E. E, a ) A drowning man will catch at a straw, b ) He 
that is carried down the torrent catcheth at everything . 

# $ 

(j^-jljii k ) cl) j\ ui)l Not to know A from B. 

$ * $ 

(A.) T. It is the predecessor who merits ex¬ 
cellence. (Cited in cases when an invention? theory? or 
quotation is found to have been based on a more ancient one}. 

$ * $ 

( A. ) T. The distributor is either 
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cursed (by the dissatisfied) or cheated (by himself) . 

(A.) 1 . Story-tellers dislike each other. 
E. E, Two of a trade never agree. 

$ « $ 

{ jb\JS la (A.) T. Loans ( or debts) are scissors 

which sever friendship (lit, love). 

E, E . (a) Friendship stops where borrowing begins, (b) He 
that doth lend doth lose his friend, (c) A ready way to 
lose your friend is to lend him money. 

$ $ 

uUaJI ^J( ^A^> (A.) T. Heart finds its way to heart. 

E. E. ( a ) One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin. (b) Heart speaks to heart. 


^ JAC J lil (A.) T, The generous man keeps 

his promise. 


$ * $ 

(A.) T, One word leads to another. 


jt\ jt\ (An Arabic and Turkish combination of little in¬ 

telligibility meaning literally u O God 7 one by one M 7 
but used in the sense of U** I v % } 

* v $ 

<J F, T, Save God everything is fancy. 

& * $ 

(A.) 1. A man’s property is the reflection 
of (lit, resembles) its owner. Cf, 4il;> etc, 


jJAAc (A.) T . The agent is not (o blame 7 or one 

who is commissioned on a duty is excused 


(A.) F, T . A traveller preparing is (dis¬ 
tracted ) like a madman. 

$ * $ 

yd ( A. ) T. A counsellor ( or advisor ) is trust¬ 
worthy. 

# * $ 

A. ) T, The meaning is in the heart 
( i. e. mind ) of the poet. ( Used of an obscure passage}. 
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(A.) I'. 1. The destitute are given 

immunity by God. 

& «■ $ 

S' 'jiU\ (A.) I. The rare ( or exceptional ) is like 
the non-existent. Cf . etc. 

{ (A.) ^' P e °pl e follow the 

religions of their kings. 

$ * & 

(A.)T, Deliverance is in truth. 

& * $ 

(jKt?L^JIJ*cP (A.) F. T. Whispering is the practice 

of the Devil. (Used often humorously }. 

$ * $ 

AdUaJt E. E. Cleanliness is next to Godliness. 

7. Cleanliness (comes) from faith. 

$ * & 

4} (^11)^1 F. T. Better fire (lit. flames) than food, 
( Said by children warming themselves in winter by the 
fireside }. 

Note. I suggest a free E. rendering like 44 Heat is 
better than meat ” for those who prefer phrases with 
rimes. 

& * $ 

(A.) f. Wit in speech is 

like salt in food. 

$ * 352 

w«! jL**> JTJ C'—J plcf T. ( Nowadays ) there 

are no Imam-Hosseins, though there are still many 

Sbemrs. 

Note. (]) the third Imam? was killed by 

( 2 ) An English parallel would be 44 There are no 
Johns ? though there are still many Herods n . 

p> * & 

<5L>jl ^Ll F. T. From being a 
householder Heaven preserve us? for one thing we buy 
we lack two. 

$ * $ 

<r 1^9 J ^>1 > Jj I 1 . To-day when 
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you are able you do not know (what to do) ? to-morrow 
when you know (what to do) you will not be able. 

E . E. If youths only knew ? if old age only could. 

<«*) IJLa) jJj&\ T. To-day cash\ to-morrow credit . 

E . E. This day there is no trusti come to-morrow. 

T. Man hopes for good from others ? I hope for no good 
from you> (at least) do me no harm. 

$ * $ 

T, An empty skin takes in wind (i.e. 
an ignorant person is puffed up with conceit ). 

$ # 

T. When the irons 

(lit. tongs ) are heated? the thief takes warning. 

E . E. When the noose is prepared? the thief takes warning. 

& # & 

C-jJ^SC) ©jljkil Ar^lj^Si ©jljtil T. Be moderate? for modera¬ 
tion is good. 

E. E . The golden mean ( is best ) . 

$ $ 

I <lJT jwtil F. T. For each time one 

laughs ? two-hundred weepings await one. 

E. E. (1) Sorrow treads upon the heels of mirth. 

(2) Laugh before morning ? cry before night. 

# * $ 

(c£ a -~'} jlJ| 4lc £ 3 * 

F. T. Little added to little will make much? the corn 
in the granary is made of single grains. 

E. E. (1) Many a little ( of pickle ) makes a mickle. 
(2) Penny and penny laid up will make many. 

& & $ 

(cS*-} ^ojkd Ojl&J *>1 *}ji \ £SM F. T. Little 
added to little becomes much ? and drop added to drop 
makes a flood. 

E. E. (Same as for the preceding) . 

$ * $ 

JFj -Jj.)) T. He talks much who knows little. 
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£ (Jj •**<“' } JL j\ <> JUp- Jfj .il T. A little beauty is 

worth more than much wealth. 

$ * $ 

( ^oJJ>l T. The heart-broken 

(alone) understand the suffering of the broken heart. 

E, E. He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 

$ * $ 

1> J ~} pZif \j> J) U-JLJjf <> pljF <r o a<-2JwA.il 

T. Better to reflect and say? u What shall I say ? ” than 
to regret and say u Why did I speak ? ” 

E, E . Think twice before you speak once. 

# # 

oUi) ^Ul T. Man is the bondsman of favours. 

{ Note the pseudo-rimes ^LJI & } 

$ * $ 

c-J Ua^IIjjlp- 0 Uf T . Mankind is fallible. 

E. E. (1) To err is human. 

(2) Humanum est errare { Lat. }. 

$ * $ 

r. Equity is one-half of ( religious ) 

faith . 

$ # $ 

JULjA ^Jl jlaiSVj (A.) T. See what has been 

said j nevermind who has said it. Cf . &JZ:> e fc . 

E. E. Do as the preacher says? not as he does. 

$ * $ 

^ t kw«i2JC)t E. T , Don’t pilfer by 

drops? and you will need not throw away in skins. ( From 
the following anecdote'] ; 

An oil-seller used to sell oil underweight and buy it 
overweight. After some years when he had become a 
great merchant ? he went on a voyage to sell oil to ano¬ 
ther country. His ship was laden with skins of oil? which 
he was exporting. All of a sudden? the sea became rough? 
and the captain ordered the crew and all the passengers 
to lighten the boat. While the merchant was throwing 
his oil skins into the sea with his own hands? his appren¬ 
tice who had always watched his dishonest dealings ? said 
with the intention of aggravating his suffering? 44 Don’t 
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pilfer by drops? and you will not need to throw in skins.” 

$ * $ 

So'** T, To take one’s finger between one’s 
teeth ( i, e. to show astonishment ). 

$ * $ 

T, To bite one’s finger ( /. e. to regret 
or repent i to express remorse ). 

$ * $ 

(c**U A) cJLfit T. To put one’s finger in the milk 

(or yoghurt) j /. e. to interfere in some one’s affair with 
the intention of spoiling it. 

E. E. To put a spoke in some one’s wheel. 

$ * $ 

pfb . . . . c«lS1 E. E. He is not fit to ( or 

can’t ) hold a candle to . . . 

T. He cannot be considered the little finger of . . . 

$ * $ 

»iU) F. T. Salt is salt whether a 

pinch or a ton. 

F. E. 1) You may know by a handful the whole sack. 

2) We must be thankful for small mercies. 

$ * $ 

j+4st\ xlf S3 1 T. The 

finger of a craftsman is the key to his daily bread > 
while the hand without a craft is the bowl of beggary. 

$ $ 

£££>** ( SziS* k ) JU* 1^*3) I T. Fine grapes fall 

to the lot of the jackal (or hyena). (Said when something 
good falls to the lot of the unworthy }. 

$ * $ 

{ss} \j«j (A.) E . E . a) Adversity often leads to 

prosperity, b) A flow will have an ebb. 

T. Verily hardship is accompanied by ease. 

$ * $ 

3 f333\ E. E Six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. 

Note. f3J3^ is the Turkish word for u grapes”. One 
might substitute some such equivalent as “ Raisins and 
grapes ” ( raisins being the French word for grapes). 
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f F, r. Children are like 

fruits? grand-children like kernels. 

Note, means u almond ” and j** means 

“ shelled almond ” . 

$ * $ 

©jlp&JwJ ©jl£x*( Jj\ T. Consultation ( should come ) 

before divination. 

Note, ©jlp&£«1 is divination which consists of consulting 
a book? or bidding beads? at random? and thereby deciding 
one’s procedure. 

& # $ 

Owte t c>**) J UaT*JjI 

2\ Thinking comes first and speaking next? ( just as ) the 
foundation comes before the wall. 

E. E, Think twice before you speak once. 

$ * $ 

0 S~w>jl a*> o rcjl? \j Jjl T, First prove that 

you are a brother? then claim the inheritance. 

$ * $ 

jfZi wX*) Jjl T. Taste it before you say 

it is insipid. (Counsel against prejudgment}. 

$ O $ 

b f Jjf T . I will eat first 

those which have legs ? those which have no legs will 
stay where they are ( provincial dialect }. {From the 
following anecdote } : 

A certain Lur was buying some raisins at a grocer’s 
shop. On seeing a few beetles among the raisins? he put 
them one by one into his mouth ? saying ? “ I will eat 

first those which have legs? for those which have no legs 
will stay where they are (This is now often cited by 
one who eats first what is less likely to be left at the 
table? etc. }. 

$ * $ 

&S& J<JU 2 . The first glass and dregs ! ? (Used when 

bad results arrive unexpectedly early }. Cf . Jjl 4Jlj etc, 

& * $ 

F. T, Do not steal the minaret 
before you have dug a pit to hide it in. 
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E. E. a ) You are a fool to steal: if you can’t conceal, 
b) Count the cost (before the undertaking). Cf. also Look 
before you leap. 

Note, The infinitive phrase jLa o»-UG ols» 

which means tc To steal the minaret before one has dug 
a pit ( to hide it in ) ” is of frequent usage : but the 
E, E. given above should be adapted accordingly. 

$ * $ 

f First one’s own and then the poor. 

E. E. Charity begins at home. Cf , <5Ux> <T jetc, 

$ * $ 

f»MT j> \ pUL? Jjl T, First food: then talk. 

& * $ 

^ jl F. E. 1) He is wrong in the up¬ 

per storey. 2) His cockloft is unfurnished. 

T, His wits are spoiled. 

Note. Jj) literally means u what ‘God has 

created first ” ? and hence is used as a substantive mean¬ 
ing Cl intellect or wit(s). ” . 

$ * $ 

F. T. o slender- 

waisted gentleman: who darken your house and brighten 
the streets. 

Notes. 1 ) The E. u He hangs up his fiddle when he 
comes home” is an equivalent of the latter part of the 
P. : provided the necessary grammatical change is brought 
therein. 

2 ) The phrase AOjlT J JT is gram¬ 
matically wrong and should be 4il 

$ < 3 - $ 

£ iS J ^ t } £ j) £} j^ 4T 3j jJ ^§1 

T. Many a swift horse broke down: while the poor lame 
ass arrived safely home. 

$ * $ 

cjtr i j xs \j j\ <r a* ir r. o slain 

one: whom didst thou slay that thou wast cruelly slain ? 
And then who knows who will slay him who slew thee ? 
( Law of natural retaliation} . 

$ * $ 
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! l) <r C***> 1 o^IjaUI ^>1 F. T. Why! Isn’t this the 

shrine which we have built together ? ( From the follow¬ 
ing anecdote } : 

Two men spread the story that they had both seen 
in their dreams one of the descendants of the Imams ap¬ 
pear in a certain locality. The credulous inhabitants then 
allowed them to build a shrine there and undertake its 
custodianship. 

In this way the impostors managed to make a good 
living? and all went well until one day there arose an 
open quarrel between them. One of the partners? in an 
attempt to justify himself before the crowd watching 
them? pointed to the shrine and swore? “ By this holy 
shrine the facts are as I state them ” ? upon which his 
partner grew angry and disclosed their secret by Saying ? 
“Why! Isn’t this the shrine which we have built together?!” 

$ * $ 

I 4} E. E. Tit for tat. 

$ * $ 

I jl ^>1 E. E . Every couple 

is not a pair. 

Note. and which are the 

same? are in these days? according to the revised monetary 
system ? changed to “70 dinars - seven - tenths 

of a rial. A near E. parallel to the P. pvb. would be 
“ This tanner is different from that six-pence”. 

$ * & 

T. All this talk will not make 

a skirt for Fatimeh. 

E. E. Fair words butter no parsnips. Cf. l^bOl etc. 

$ * $ 

aiU^cJ <;ib ^>1) ^>1 T. This door will not last (long) on 

its hinges (lit. heel), 

E. E. It is a long lane that has no turning. 

$ # $ 

0 F. 1. May one hand not have 

to beg from the other hand. (A prayer that we should 
never be in such a need as to have to beg even from 
our kinsmen ) . 
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0 P. T. This time you did not sing 

well. (A jocular way of expressing one’s dissatisfaction of 
remarks or demands made by another } . 

$ $ 

o r wf 5 jy> Jjl OwtJlj <T ( lj*C> ^>1 h ) I j+)J T. First bring 
up the one you have given birth to. ( Said to one who ? 
before finishing an undertaking and profiting by it? em¬ 
barks on another } . 2^ s£s 

c-*-f glsmTJ <> P. T. The road you 

have taken leads to Torkestan ( /. e. you are quite on 
the wrong track ) . Cf. the E. pvb . “ The way to Baby¬ 
lon will never bring you to Jerusalem ” . 

Note. The first hemistich to this is J 

( ■ ■ &) *• e * I fear? 0 Bedouin? that thou wilt 

never arrive at the Ka’ba ? (for.) . 

$ * & 

ijJT ^^>1 2 , It is a camel 
that kneels at every man’s door ( ?. we will all share 
the same fate). Cf, the E. u We are all in the same boat”. 

& * & 

0»! IT 4J^l§ I T. This caravan will drag on un¬ 

til the last day. 

E.E . a) It is Penelope’s winding-sheet, b) It is an endless task. 

& * $ 

0^2*0^ 2". Here’s the ball and here the field (/. e. 

now you have the opportunity to prove what you claim). 

& * $ 

J+& <i) JL ^oJL T, This one is for me? 

the other goes to the pulpit? and the third is the share 
of Ghambar’s mother. 

Note. which is here rendered u pulpit ”? origi¬ 

nally means a raised? wooden structure for a preacher? and 
this seems to have belonged in this case to the preacher 
himself Similarly? Ghambar seems to have been his own 
son. It results? therefore? that the preacher? while distri¬ 
buting a certain present? was appropriating all of it to 
himself and his family? although seemingly to different 
persons. The phrase is usually Said to an unfair and 
selfish distributor. 




^ wj I T. To give a feast with water from 

a public bath ( /. £. to entertain at no cost ). 

Note . A variant form of this expression is 11> 

*. £. f to make friends with some one with 
water from a public bath”. 

$ * $ 

? dj b ^ £*»£> y I ) b T . Because 

of your soft words? or because you pay good money ? or 
because the way is near ? ( From the anecdote of the man 
who asked some one with harsh words to do a piece of 
work for him in a place some miles away against a very 
small sum of money? and received this answer. The answer 
is now applied to cases when there is no encouragement or 
good motive to induce a person to do anything } . 

& * $ 

cjfwA) 4 amU J I l) T, Despite all your 

fuss and boasting ? your shoes have no heels. Cf t the E, 
ff Much boast? little toast”. 

Notes . 1) howshobowsh consists of two 

words and both meaning r ostentation or pomp”? 

and riming with which is a provincialism for 

f shoe”. 2) The phrase refers to a false and ostentatious 
pretender. 

( O&f*ji U - ) A ^ T. To fly with another 

person’s wings ( e % to act under borrowed strength? have 
no independence or personal ability ). 

$ $ 

A uib ^ jr l5 M? 

T. My father died 5 what matters if it was from a hot 
fever or from a cold one ? { It is not the cause but 
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death itself which is the essential thing to consider ). 

Note. ff Hot fever” and ff cold fever” are mediaeval 
terms in Iranian medical terminology. 

& * & ' 

©l> ©J l) ©Ij b 1} T. If you go on foot? 

your shoes will wear out ? and if you go on your head? 
your hat will wear out ( /. e. however you do it ? it will 
cost you something ). 

& * & 

Jl T. To fly with others’ wings. See Jb b 

i$j£etc. 

& # $ 

ji j* ^ T. To cut one’s head with cotton . 

E. E . a) To kill a man with a cushion, b) To laugh in 
one’s face and cut his throat. 

& * $ 

iXa* ^rb wU 1) ©U*» b T. You went in a 

black veil? but must come out in a white shroud. (Said to 
a bride on her going to the bridegroom’s house ? meaning 
that she must be faithful to her husband and content with 
her future life }. 

& * $ 

c r {j) j, i> Up- 1 ) 

E. T. When you are godly ? you can behave as a king ? 
when you are Godless? you may do everything. 

& * & 

^J> b T. To go into a sack with a bear. 
E. E. To catch a Tartar. 

& * $ 

&^b \j ab E . E. a) Light come? light go. b) Easy 

come? easy go. c) What comes with the wind goes with the 
water (Manx). 

T. What is brought by the wind is carried away by the 
wind. 

& * $ 

uSip* 4^) jb 3 jJ I ^Ijb ^b T. Wind brings rain ? jesting 
quarrel. 

$ * & 

h ) Oi j\ 4) $1} E. E . a) To puff with pride, 

4 
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b) To give oneself airs. 

T. To blow into one’s moustaches. 

Note. Another form of this expression is »}b 

( i. e, to blow into one’s nose. 

$ * $ 

JS »}b T. To throw wind into one’s sleeves. 

E, E. Same as for b 

Note . The above may be extended to read ->•> 

i^T but it would then mean rf to puff some one 
with pride”. 

$ * $ 

jm »$b T. To have wind in one’s head ( i, e. to be 
proud or haughty ). 

$ * $ 

4 U> 3 ?Lj b T. Put up with the pain so that 
you may (or until you) find the remedy for it. 

$ $ 

b E. E. He jests at scars who never 

felt a wound. 

F. T. He understands pain who has pain. 

> $ * $ 

b b b Same as 31 e/f. 

<d-U:>b <JUbu> b F. T. Don’t filch from a 

shop unless you (mean to) deal there. (Often used jestingly 
to mean f Don’t flirt with a woman unless your intentions 
are honourabre” ). 

Note , The P. phrase is grammatically wrong ? and 
should better be replaced by the variant form given 
under Va jt etc . 

$ o $ 

JUCi ^ J *b T . He cracks walnuts with his tail. 
(Said of one who is very glad of a success}. 

$ * £s 

£jljO c3l*U ^Isjiab E. E. a) The cracked pitcher goes of- 
tenest to the well, b) A bad vessel is seldom broken, c) A 
creaking door hangs long on its hinges, d) The Singed cat 
lives long . 

F. T. No plagues will come to a bad brinjal. 
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jE. E. A sycophant? toady? pickthank? 
or flatterer. 

T. One who arranges brinjals round the dish ( 7 . e. does a 
humble service with the intention of pleasing ) . 

$ * & 

jlif j\ i?L*f l) T. Get on with your friends ? 

then fall upon your enemies. 

$ * $ 

£ luU J Ijljjo l) jA If T. Generous with 

friends and tactful ( Of moderate ) with enemies . 

Note . In the first hemistich to this Hafez believes 
that such behaviour to friends and enemies brings about 
peace for the body and the soul . 

$ # $ 

j! 1 0 1 jml o^lf 

See under \j etc. 

& * $ 

1 j ££2* jlf E. E. To feather one’s nest. 

T. To pack one’s load. 

$ * $ 

^f 5 jlf E, E. Eggs are dearer in the country. 

F. T. Produce is ( more ) expensive where it is produced. 

& * $ 

gjj J If T. To add a load to another person’s 
load (/. e. aggravate his suffering? or increase his trouble). 

$ * $ 

jlf T. A light burden soon reaches home. 
Cf . /A? E. Much coin? much care. 

$ * $ 

oUifMjruJ~T. Saying fr Well done” to some 
one does not make him fat in the thighs. Cf. kgi^>1 etc . 

$ # $ 

jruJ Jjifcf ^ ^ • A load askew does not reach its 

destination. 

E. E. a) Cheating play never thrives, b) Honesty is the 
besi policy. 

$ * $ 

jT jljlf F, T. In the market one should get good value 
for one’s money. 
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Note. This phrase shows a kind of popular etymolo¬ 
gy based on a pun ? as jpb means “ market ” and jl jb 
means “Bring back”? the idea being that one should bring 
back something worth his money from the market? as? 
for example? one might Say? “Market” is a contraction of 
“mart” and “ get 

$ * $ 

jrO \j jLo b I. With soft words 

one may persuade a serpent out of its hole. (Gentle means 
are always best}. Cf . JJ; ^ e ^ C ' 

$ * & 

y^> *3^" J*^b J>b T. Everything goes back to its 

origin . 

E . E. a) Blood will tell, b) What is bred in the bone will 
come out of the flesh . 

$ * $ 

(tS-^} 4f" 4} C*:x> T. Better a lucky arm 

than a strong one. Cf. j*» j%> JT\ etc, 

# * $ 

©jl»3 v^LSLll^jb E. T. Playing involves break¬ 

ing i (even) the breaking of one’s head ( /. e. if one must 
play? one must be prepared for the consequences ). 

Notes . 1) This is what children cry in chorus when 
one of their playmates has sustained an injury? intending 
thereby to put him in good spirits. 2) and 

jm are diminutive forms of and j* 

respectively? the former being a provincialism for 
which is the imperative or verbal noun from y+mSJt* 
“ to break ”? and the latter meaning “to have one’s head 
broken’. Cf. the E . All fellows in football. 

$ * $ 

§ ^gjb bb ^jtpb T. You may play as you 

wish ? but will you play even with your papa’s beard ? 
{ This means that one must draw the line somewhere }. 

Note. In the East the beard is considered sacred? and 
to even touch a man’s beard is an insult. 

$ * $ 

^>b JUl ©Li ywb T, The king’s horse has been called 
a pack-horse. (Said to? or of? one who takes offence at a 
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remark or is otherwise insulted ]. 

$ * & 

Oj^ l? r. To keep one’s face 
ruddy by the (very) slap it has received (i. to keep up 
appearances by utilizing a rebuff? or being patient with 
hardships ). 

$ $ 

1 j j» ^Li l) F. T. To fight with a bull by 
striking one’s head against its horns. Cf. ^j£> 1} etc. 

E . F. To catch a Tartar. 

$ * $ 

tAwU AT* wtil} F. T. To give? one must have. 

$ * & 

jf jU J-l*; ob* yLt? Ij T. To 

catch snakes in a well forty metres deep by the aid of 
a rotten rope—and all for the love of Omar. Cf. j** 
and jlj j\ L etc. 

$ * $ 

Ij jLcli F. T. When the fruit sea¬ 
son comes ? the orchardist becomes ( conveniently ) deaf 
( /. to passers-by who ask him to give them fruit free 
of cost ). 

Note. is usually translated ff gardener ”. 

$ * $ 

ii jjf <0Lj^9 U T. Spend 

not your time with the ignoble ? for you will not eat 
sugar from mat-reeds. 

E. E. You can’t gather figs from thistles ( or Figs do not 
grow on thistles). Cf. jT\ j) etc. 

$ * $ 

c ijS) l-a9 U E. E. a) No use striving against Fate, 

b) Accident will happen. 

Note. The P. has which means ‘fight(ing)’. 

$ * $ 

ilsj Ij ©£ jl-J l) F. I . Connive with the headman of 

the village before plundering it. 

$ * $ 

-jCa <UaUa ^l> T. Do not do busi¬ 

ness with the man who has only one leaf in his ledger 
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( i. e, whose account-book consists of a single sheet ? or 
who has just embarked on business? being in either case a 
man of little reliability ). 

Note. I have seen in E . the quotation u God deliver 
me from a man of one book”? but am told that by “one 
book” is meant “little knowledge”. 

* * * 

l) T. If he invokes Ali with some¬ 
one? he will not invoke Omar ( t. he is not a turncoat). 

Note. Ali and Omar are two opposing characters in 
the Islamic history. 

$ # $ 

ji> b J j? I) T. To share the fat of 

the sheep with the wolf? and then to weep with the 
shepherd . 

E. E. To run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 

Note. The idea of 44 weeping ” associates the phrase 
with the E. phrase “shedding crocodile tears”. 

# * $ 

1j C-iJ b oVb T . We have seen both your 
upper and your lower ( /. e. we have heard all the pos¬ 
sible excuses). From the following anecdote• 

A certain beggar knocked at a lady ’s door. The lady? 
who was in the upper storey ? said to him ? 44 Had I been 
downstairs? I would have given you a morsel ”. On ano¬ 
ther occasion when the Same beggar came ? the lady ? who 
was in the lower storey ? said ? 44 Had I been upstairs ? I 
would have thrown you a piece of bread ”. The beggar 
said? 44 O dear lady? I have now seen both your upper and 
lower ( i. e. I know too well what you mean by up and 
down ). 

& * $ 

( j\ y Vb k ) T. There is no colour 

beyond black. ( Quoted in cases when things are at their 
worst and a desperate person needs not fear anything 
worse }. 

Note. The proverbs f Above black there is no colour” 
and 'Black will take no other hue” have been suggested 
for equivalents? but they are differently used . 
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4)Lj F. T. No more than a nodding ac¬ 

quaintance with the people of present times. 

Note. pM* ? which means greeting? is assimilated with 
pVLJIj - a word marking the end of a remark or task. 

& * & 

o*o ^L.£> b ^ c-o b Same as ^ 31 

etc . 


$ * $ 

! « u-*t ^ 0 « l? b T. "Pel as” to every one else- 

but is it "pel as” to me as well? {Quoted when one uses 
a piece of advice against the very person who has given it}. 
From the following anecdote ; 

A certain merchant was unable to pay off all his 
debts. One of his creditors said he would show him how 
to get rid of his other creditors if he would agree to pay 
the sum due to him alone. The insolvent merchant agreed 
to this? and the creditor taught him how to feign insanity 
by pronouncing the word pel as (sack-cloth) as a reply to 
each one of his creditors. 

Thereafter ? whenever any creditor approached the 
merchant for his claim? he only replied? "Pel as”, and he 
was thus regarded as insane and exempt from debt. 

After some time when the first creditor and advisor 
claimed his debt according to the agreement? the merchant 
turned to him and Said? "Pel as” , So the creditor angrily 
said? "Pel as to every one else-but is it Pel as to me 
as well ?” 


& * $ 

JO J? b E, E. To kill two birds with one stone. 
T. To aim a single shot at two targets. 


0*0 b E. E. a) Between two 
stools one falls to the ground, b) He that hunts two hares 
will catch neither. 

T. You cannot lift two water-melons with one hand. 

$ * & 

b^ yJja I b F, T. To be inclined because 

of a 'shoo”? and disillusioned because of a rf piss”. {From 
the following anecdote } ; 
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A man once claimed in a certain locality to be a pro¬ 
phet. Whan asked by the local inhabitants to do a miracle? 
he said he knew the birds’ languages ? and thereafter he 
drove away the hens by uttering the word ff shoo”. 

The simple inhabitants believed in the false preten¬ 
der? but after a few minutes? when they saw him make 
water in a standing posture ? they turned away from him? 
saying? ff We would not choose a man so shameless as you 
to be our prophet”. Whereupon the man said ? ff Neither 
would I choose as my followers people who come in because 
of a r< shoo”? and go away because of a rf piss”. 

Cf. the E. He is won by a feather? and lost with a straw. 

$ * & 

& 1} Same as 31 etc . 

«& $ 

{\UiU} T. Despite his break¬ 

down he is (still) worth a thousand sound persons. 

Notes. ( 1 ) This saying applies also to inanimate ob¬ 
jects. (2) The figurative sense of this saying is associated 
with that contained in the pvb. OutiT j\ etc. 

& * & 

32 ^ lljjl o*O ne cannot fly with other 
people’s wings. Cf. 

& * $ 

f 7 . r. The mother eats of the 
cake ( pretended to be ) meant for the child. 

$ * & 

{UiiU} IpcC} l) j\ o j OjUr F. T, Notice the great 

difference between the two distances. ( Cited when there 
is a great difference between any two things }. 

$ * $ 

J&J (<i^> k) Jjg) T. To go to the grave ( or 

the slaughter-house ) with one’s own feet ( F e. to be 
deliberately? but foolishly? self-destructive ). 

’ & # 

C***-) "jm jJLbji c\j ^ 

f*. T. Ask what you do not know j 

For though in that there’s shame ? 

The shame will lead somehow 
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To dignity and fame. 

E. E . He that nothing questioneth nothing learneth. 

$ * $ 

jm E. T . Poverty in old age is a 

serious thing. 

E. E. Poverty on an old man’s hack is a heavy burden. 

$ & $ 

JJU JUj£*a yfcT <> jrt& He runs with the 

hare and hunts with the hounds. 

T. He says to the gazelle? ff Run ”? and to the hound? 
" Seize”. 

& & & 

JU^> jt ^^2) T. Fear him 

who does not fear God. 

$ * $ 

£ ^ <r A) 

F. T. Better die for want of meat than bear the exactions 
of the butcher. 

Note. The original P. has ^UjU? /. e. r 'unplea¬ 
sant demand 

$ * $ 

C-a> £l j> iS^ T. An oil lamp is burning 

instead of a camphor candle. { Referring to a poor substi¬ 
tute } . 

Note. The primitive oil lamps gave a worse light 
than the candles of superior quality. 

® * $ 

j*£c I j T. Do not blame Moses for the 

sin of Jesus. 

$ # & 

iSJ/F £j> jS C-C.& ^' With the bat of ambition one 

can win the ball ( of success ). 

$ * $ 

l 0 fjh<i osb Zcx) T. A legitimate child 
takes after his maternal uncle. 

$ * & 

Jmj2> 0 4pz> T. He beats his own 

child to frighten his neighbour. 

E . £i. Adapt To beat a person to frighten another. 
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A:*> F. T. Mothercraft amounts to agony on 
the gallows. (Referring to the pains and worries of mothers 
in training their children }. 

& * & 

Apo T, A bearded child (/. a man of childish brains). 

& 

O^b AJ j» A*J T. The child of one’s old 
age is ( like ) a bell hung from one’s coffin. 

$ * 

wAm pA:*) T. I picked up a 
foundling that it might become a son for me? but he be¬ 
came my husband ( i. e, instead of consoling me he con¬ 
trolled me ). 

& * $ 

£/ £***> Jr* 0)b lj ^b;9l olj <r A:*) T. When a child 

learns to walk > even a mortar must be hung up on the 
wall . 

Note, jfj *» = (a mortar made of stone}. 

$ * $ 

C.**1 ^A^J F. A dying child is known 

by its fecal matter. ( Referring to the foreboding signs of 
anything }. 

® * $ 

^jl) JU) as sib JUi etc . 

b * $ 

b- ^ <r ai^-T 

F. T, The priest meets his adverse fortune when he is 
invited to two banquets in the same evening. 

$ $ 

j\ vb ACdMwX'b wAJ T, When 

bad luck befriends a person ? he is bitten by a dog even 
if he is sitting on a camel, 

$ * $ 

&\i <^*1 &&JTj\ <T c.pc> T, When fortune turns its 
back? the Arabian horse turns into an ass. 

Note, A variant form of this pvb. is &&^^ C.sx> 
*• e . , . . . the horse in the 

Stable. 

$ * $ 
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AaJTJ ja> AA jTj\ <T c.9e> T. When fortune is 

reversed i the bride will turn male in her bridal chamber. 

# & & 

JUCi ^ AAj^^jl c«?5> T. When fortune is 

reversed i even pap will break one’s teeth ( t . e. when a 
person is unlucky) everything, he touches goes wrong). 

Note. 1) 6AJ.& is originally a very fine vermicelli 
served in syrup with crushed ice or snow. 2 ) Another 
form of this pvb. occurs as a regular hemistich? thus : 

0-^*^ 

$ 

c,£,ja ^■ Do no * en l rus l great affairs 

to the small . 

& * & 

I j JU jyk> ^j£z«o T. He has no access to the 

ass? so he beats the pack-saddle. 

E . E, Since he cannot be revenged on the ass? he falls on 
the pack-saddle. 

$ * $ 

I ©Uf 5 J C.-I jZ f 5 Jj\ jl F, r. Inferiors sin? and 

superiors forgive. Cf. the £. To err is human? to forgive 
divine. 

$ * & 

{c£ a *-} F. T. Where you are a guest? 

do not rule the roast . 

Note . I j£”jS~ means the head of a household or the 
headman of a village? and hence jf~ means exerci¬ 

sing a control as such”. 

& # & 

^ I T. Eat the soup and break the dish (ia 

which it was served ). 

Note . If the imperative forms in this pvb. were 
made infinitive ? we would have 1 J J 

Cm which would be an equivalent of ^ etc . 

& «& # 

^ ^ ^ T, To say? f Such a one ate 

( his fill ) and died ” is better than to say? 44 He carried 
his wishes to the grave Cf, ^^jruJ etc . 

$ O O 
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C*1 a^a^C) 1a^- c*»1 J j^5*> F. T, My busi¬ 

ness is to eat and sleep ? and God’s to look after me. 

{ Motto of the lazy man }. 

$ $ 

^l*9l jtf* ( j>) 4*pc> T. The stitch ( Of seam ) appeared on 

the surface ( /. e, the hidden defects or faults were dis¬ 
closed ). Cf . The cat was let out of the bag. 

$ & 

a*SU <T c-J I a> T. Bad is that which does not exist. 

E, E. Whatever is is good. 

$ * $ 

wUU Iji- jf a) F. T. May evils not descend from Heaven. 
{Said by one who does not believe in superstitions in reply 
to those who attribute events to superstitious causes}. 

$ * & 

juT^r <L§ 0 ( j )aj>T JjU* b aaba a^-* ^Fl c£> at 

T, Should the unlucky build ( even ) a cathedral mosque? 
either the dome will fall? or the altar go askew. Cf . 
j 4T */f. 

* * $ 

©a> JO {Colloquial way of saying c*»l a; a)}. T. Bad is bad. 
Note, The note of the quail has been believed to be 
similar to ©a) aj f Bad is bad”? and hence the bird has 
been called ©a? a) in addition to the Turkish name 
and other names. 

# * & 

C*»1 ^ a; *■*? An ill“tempered 

man is a captive of his own ill temper. 

& -o* $ 

^ai ^Jja; T, To reach ( or join ) hell ( *. e. to die 

disgracefully ). 

$ * $ 

plJ* 0 ' ja> E- I beat him to frighten 
you ? also? I am talking at you. 

T. I am talking to the door ? but 0 wall? it is for 
for you to listen. 

$ * & 

C*»f vib ^A> j aj T. A bad colour is still a colour. 

{An excuse for bad luck}. 
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UjJO P. T. Should he go to the sea? he will 
find it dry. ( Said of an unlucky person }. 

$ * 

C-i<-U E. E, Sell not the bear’s 
skin before you have caught him. 

F. £. When hunting do not promise to any one the gazelle 
that you have not caught. 

$ $ 

JO La) jl) oL* <) J f 5 E . E. Cattle do not die from the 

crow’s cursing . 

T. Rain does not come because of the prayer of the 
black cat. 

$ * # 

*t) <T ^Icj) F. T, No one’s 

prayer has brought us here? and hence no one’s curse shall 
carry us away. 

$ * * 

<j*l) ^ ^ Be mistrustful ? and you will 

have safety. 

E, E. a) If you trust before you try? you will repent be¬ 
fore you die. b) Be just to all? but trust not all. c) Fast 
bind? fast find. 

& # & 

<r c Z* U) F. T. Do not do evil lest 
evil befall theei do not dig a pit? lest thou fallest into it. 

# * $ 

^a) See Ij •—^*'1 etc, and 

the appended Note, 

* * $ 

I j jK&J) T. A debtor left 
to himself will become a creditor. { Freely } Dun your 
debtor before he duns you. 

$ * $ 

c ) jo Same as jA etc, 

$ * $ 

GjtT I have called the pot a pipkin. 

Cf. ©li ^*1) etc, 

$ * $ 

? F. Are you (really) ill-set? or somebody 





Speaks ill of you ? ( Quoted to emphaize the evil effect 
of slandering }. 

$ * $ 

I jMdi j\ cAj\ T. A draft on the gazelle’s horn ( i. e. a 
false promise ). 

Note . I j> ot j> could? in a sense? be ren¬ 

dered ff To send on a wild-goose chase or on a fool’s 
errand”. 

$ # $ 

£kiU} u-JLC) ^s,cjO <C) I ^>-1 j\ T. Who took no pains 

attained no ease. Cf . gc )jo etc . 

E. E. No pains? no gains. 

& * $ 

jr>> <T c—ijf 8 wt)U 

T. The conditions of that man should be lamented over ? 
whose income is nineteen? and whose expenditure twenty. 
E. E. ( Same as for Iju> jS~ etc). 

$ * $ 

j> r. When brothers quarrel? 
only fools believe ( that they are really quarrelling ). 

$ * $ 

<> J j$\j % <i c*-»l 

T. A brother who cares only for himself is no brother ? 
not even kin. 

$ * $ 

jL>a JUs;;aA> ^5o U*> E. E. ( Same as for 

T. Brotherliness apart? the cost of each kid is 7 00 Dinars 
(nowadays equal to 70 Dinars ). 

$ # $ 

\£J^ jl Fraternity is equality. 

$ # $ 

«T jb lju>af o T -rf 

T. The head of a household whose income is nineteen and 
whose expenses twenty should be wept over bitterly. 

E. E. One is never rich until he commences 
To keep ahead of his expenses. 

$ 

jl J jl C*P6)wtJ I j) T. For the unlucky man 
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adversity comes from all directions ( Ut . from doors and 
walls ). 

$ * $ 

{ wP jA £\j\ T. Death is good 

luck for the unlucky. 

$ * $ 

«-UT £jJj) <T j*.cJ ^ T- Die for him who will get 

feverish for you. 

$ * $ 

& t«XJ 4lJ\; T. He who eats fishes’ 

heads ( habitually ) will always find them. 

E. E. An opium-smoker will always find opium. 

$ «■ $ 

O*! ^ iS* j\ E. E. A pebble and a dia¬ 

mond ace all alike to a blind man. 

T. Darkness and light are all the same to a blind man. 

$ * $ 

£**\ I. Such a one is fit for being 

placed inside a pillar ( i. he is good for nothing). 

E. E. He is a pretty fellow to make an axle-tree for an 
oven. 

$ * $ 

C^Laa £\j) F. T. One kisses an ass’s tail 
when one finds it expedient to do so. Cf . jjj jl 

$ * $ 

*0 42* J 4?* F. T, If one’s gold were to 

be stored away? it might as well be pebbles ( lit. stone ). 

Note. The first hemistich to this is 3d JJ 

jr i iS 1 *J>. '■ e ■ Gold ( 0f money ) is to be used for subsis¬ 
tence ( lit. eating)? O my son ! 

$ * $ 

OiwU)^©J 1 &J> J& t£\j\ F, T. One need not prepare the 
manger for every ass. (This means that such a person does 
not deserve the honours given to? or expected by? him}. 

$ * $ 

s "^i j\ F. T. For every one who abstains 

from eating there is another who is prepared for it. 

& O & 

Ijlj qA j) 4^ ^1 j> T. He is (like) a mother to 
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every one else? but (like) a step-mother to me. 

Note. The French have a similar pvb.—I am a mo¬ 
ther to one and a step-mother to another. 

$ * $ 

\j vib ^$1 j\ F. T, They would not 

shut the church to keep out one heretic. 

Note, 1) is used of a woman who? being in 

her periods? is disqualified for saying her prayers. 

2) For ^church” the P. has J&imA which means "mosque”. 

& * & 

y&J * 04) JLc*o vib j) T. To burn down a mar¬ 

ket-place for the Sake of a handkerchief (i. e. to commit 
a gross crime for the sake of a small personal gain ). 

Note. The pvb. seems to have originated in Tehran? 
where there was a large trading—centre or warehouse? called 
4 1 ( originally meaning "Caesarea” ). 

& * $ 

J)T al) j\ 4:*iT jib zJj j\ Same as \j ojjt & etc. 

& * $ 

JT& j> J ib5l) JT& 4z*J j\ F. T . Things sewn together are 

different from things grown together. 

Note . For "sewn” the P. has 4s*J j[ "tied”. The pvb. 
shows the superiority of the natural over the artificial. 

& * $ 

To lie on the back ( i. e. to lead an easy 
and tranquil life or to be free from care and anxiety ). 

$ * $ 

OtUld 4> <U jm jjT j\ T . Collyrium is no use to 

blind eyes. Cf. ^ e tc, 

& * $ 

j=>-j\ r. To make ( someone ) sit on his own ass. 
E. E . 1) To give a condign punishment to someone for his 
act. 2) To serve one right, c) To give a person as good as 
he brings. 

* $ 

4T j) T. Curse on the mar-joy ! 

Note. is a gad-fly? but <T^Jtc cmeans 

either a mar-joy or kill-joy? or a "wet blanket’ 5 . 

$ * $ 
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loi-li j)J <ul> jf\ ljL> JUfcl <rU>T ^iT $j\ ( This 
is a variant form of Ijb* £/f. q. V. ). 

$ * $ 

^Lu>.*o ^X&*) fJsMij O' c<mJ j^LoJbd ^1***#^^ T . One 

cannot rely on the friendship of friends? much less on the 
flattery of enemies . 

$ * $ 

T*. They call the negro " Cam¬ 
phor ” from contrariness. 

Note. The E. " Snowball ”? hy which negroes are 
sometimes called? may be considered as a parallel for the 
P. 'Camphor”. 

$ * $ 

T ■ Lightning without rain. 

E. E, a ) All sound and no sense, b) An empty promise, 
c) Much cry and little wool. 

Note, The P. phrase means also bragging where there 
is no merit for it. 

$ * $ 

‘=-s? *J**i'M ***A j\ Same as <*;T etc, 

$ * $ 

o T. An evil eye is better 

plucked out. 

Note, Nowadays ) JJ means almost always "pes¬ 
simistic”. 

* $ 

0>*l -to O T. A henpecked hus¬ 

band deserves to have his beard plucked. Lit, The beard 
which is in the hands of women had better be plucked. 

$ * $ 

AxiUT* j\ T, One should not grieve over the 
past. Cf. y&jJ T o jms>- etc. 

$ * & 

C-J Ua?- O jmz* < C*jx "j T. Jt is a mistake to grieve 

over the past. Clf. the E. Let bygones be bygones. 

& * $ 

Aase) C-»»l iSj^ 1 jl T, A green leaf is the gift of a 
dervish. 

Note. "A widow’s mite ” is the nearest expression 

5 
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in E for wr' j) 

$ # $ 

CstS'p+FL+tJ oL>- T. I was killed by thirst at 

the brink of the Fountain of Life. 

Cl. the E. To starve in a cook’s shop. 

& * $ 

^^ ^ji j 3jk& JUj>- J JU j\ 

F. T . Boast not of thy wealth and beauty? for the one may 
be lost in a single night? and the other by a single fit of 
fever. 

Note. The form 0 -*5O JU) is more 

frequently used ? but the versified form here given is? I 
believe? to be preferred. 

& $ 

[<$•**"} ^jT ^1^*5 j> F . T. The rare cannot form a 

basis for judgment ( i, e . one should not generalize what 
is rare and form a judgment thereon ) . 

$ * & 

jrg c5 ,a ^ c5 ( 

{ lS j *- } OJxU J ^saT" jtjA <T F. T. Go> miserable 

beggar ? and beg at another door ? for you have asked a 
thousand times (at this door) ? and received no reply. 

E, E. Go to another door? for this will not be opened. 

& * $ 

i^aT* Owt&l* tX.zif 0 T. The fox 9 being asked 

who his witness was? said? u My tail ” • (The idea is that 
close connections make bad witnesses } . 

Cf. the E. The fox was sick ? and he knew not where ? 
He clapped his hand on his tail and swore it was there. 

$ * & 

C«*>! M <£^j^ ^' Whomsoever you see is 

suffering from this same pain. 

E. E. Every one is in the same boat. (From the usual form 
“ We are all in the same boat ” } , 

• # # $ 

c«i*J wW j\ T. Curse on a bad competitor. (Said mostly 

in jest when a bad singer starts to sing while one with a 
Sweet voice is singing. It may apply also to other persons 
of th« saVne trade } . 
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c3j p t Sb\^s>- y3 p>JoJ* I T, Naked we have come? 

and naked we shall pass away. 

Note. I suggest an amendment in this Saying to make 
it read 3 y p& y 3 oJa t which makes it a 

regular hemistich. 

$ * $ 

3 j\ C-*d y F . T. The naked person fears 

not a robber ? nor a pickpocket. 

$ $ 

( 0 si^> k) jr <)ijp- Qj) 2 . To assign ( or write ) on ice 
( l. e, to despair or give up hope ) . 

Note . jt) y has also been used in literature 

transitively ? in the sense of u to lay the foundations of 
( something ) on nothing. ” 

$ * $ 

ij&jl E. E. To snap one’s finger at some one. 
T. To laugh at some one’s beard. 

$ * $ 

&*>y3 r, Have no faith on (or follow 

not) a fat hermit or a thin doctor. (The one shows no signs 
of abstemiousness? and the other knows no health rules}. 
Cf, etc, 

O pi Ij wba.9 3 pi \j y T, The goat worries about 

his life? the butcher about the tallow. 

$ * # 

( I E. He is a great 

man who has many enemies. 

E, E . a) A man’s greatness is measured by the number of 
his enemies, b) It is an unhappy lot which find no enemies. 

$ $ 

3 y^c* 'Jr*jy T. Greatness (or haughtiness) befits 

God alone. (Said to? or against? one who shows proud manners}. 

$ $ 

( L$ a ~- } JLj <i c--*l J-a*} E. T, Greatness is attained by 

wits? not by age. 

$ * $ 

JFp3 jIiaC) jtAj* jTjy 

T, Greatness does not depend entirely on saying i for two- 
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hundred words do not amount to half a deed. 

E. E. Saying and doing are two things. 

$ * $ 

1} ©^*aS~ juJ j) F. T, (They say to the 

little goat 5 ) “ Live? little goat? for Spring will be coming 
with all its fruits ” . 

Cf. the E . While the grass grows the steed (of cow) starves. 

Note. For “ fruits ” the original has which is 

a variety of melon? and jLi* which means cucumber. 

$ * $ 

3 ^ 1 jm JT y T. The scabbed goat drinks at 

the source. ( The unworthy are often more selfish and 
proud than the worthy } . 

& * $ 

(ySJJ 1 J$F)> ^) ^ 2 $JFy E. E. To have a thing a great bargain. 
T. To get hold of a goat. 

$ * & 

0*1 ©JLili) (os*** k) OAm T*. He has not (yet) pissed on 

solid ground ( /. £. he has not yet encountered resistance 
on the part of those stronger than himself ? or he has not 
experienced hard times ) . 

* & 

©0 ©It*I 4rT, There 

is many a fortune that comes in one’s way ? if a man is 
not aware of it ? it goes astray. 

& * £g 

T. We have put up with 
a year of it ? we can put up with a month of it. ( We 
have suffered the greater? we can suffer the less} . 

& * $ 

0*1 ^1 <T ^l^o Lj T. Many a success is found 

among failures. Cf. ^SJ'+AjbjS etc. 

E. h. a) The darkest hour is just before the dawn, b) Every 
cloud has a silver lining. 

* £& 

<T Jtij~>- oa^j~j 

F. r. Many a slender form you see beneath the veil ? 
when you lift the veil you find it is a grandmother. 

Notes. 1 ) o© 15 originally means u stature ” . 
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2 ) “ Veil ”5 as used here: is not what Europeans generally 
understand by it ? it is a free translation of which 

is originally a large sheet of cloth used by women to co¬ 
ver their whole body and dress (the Anglo-Indian spelling 
of it being “chuddar”) . The late king: Reza-Shah Pahlavi: 
attempted to abolish the : but even to-day it is be¬ 

ing worn by a large proportion of women. 

$ * # 

F. T. I remained so long 
in silence that the faculty of Speech was lost to me: and 
so long in exile that the idea of home escaped my mind. 

$ * $ 

Uib jty F. T, Gluttonous people are (often) thin. 

$ * * 

^b ps Cn*-J jL-j T, He is so sweet-scented: 

and he sits in the path of the wind (ironical), 

$ * # 

wOb gjT jL m ) jL-j F. T. He who knows much is apt 
to speak a great deal. 

$ * $ 

l> JO b^A* T. Much travel is needed 

to ripen the raw man. 

F. E. Travelling broadens the mind. 

Note, means literally u cooked or ripened”: 

and figuratively “ experienced ” . 

$ * $ 

£3$ ^XaPjL-J T, Too much talking is next to 
lack of wisdom. 

$ * $ 

{ ^ ^ j* Better to die of 

surfeit than to starve. 

E, F. Better belly burst than good drink or meat lost. 

Note, Some manuscripts give oW 31 

for 

$ 

CC+** 1 ^5** Lc ^ 4^ oaT* JI tX** aT* 

F. T. Tne camel was asked 5 “ Why do you pass water 
backwards ? ” He replied j ct I have nothing in common 
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with others ” . 

$ * $ 

^ jr ^*>1 ^Ar* d»*»f ^ ^^at* j***\ 

T . They said to the camel) “ Your neck is crooked ” . He 
said ? “ What part of me is straight ? that you think my 
neck crooked ? ” 

$ * $ 

^wAi*A5^ ^-CC"A X* J*\ lK^mAV 0 J***\ 

F . T, When told to carry a load ? the ostrich was a bird? 
when told to fly ? he was a camel. 

Note . £j*> jlm which is the P. word for “ ostrich”? 
literally means “ camel-bird ” > hence how the bird’s ex¬ 
cuse is seemingly justified. 

$ * & 

{ 4 J 

F. T. With the aid of soft speech and gentle means one 
may lead the elephant by a hair. Cf. 'SJ* 1* etc . 

(<£' x *~‘ } c-cLa> F. T. To take trumpery 

to Aziz. 

E. E. ( /of 0 L;C> *yp ) . 

Notes. 1) Aziz was the title of the ruler of Egypt - 
either Joseph or Potiphar — according to the Jewish and 
Mohammedan Bibles. 2 ) cxLu) literally means 

“goods of little value ” . 

& * $ 

jAd> J ,^T ^SloJL J jty ^**13} T. a sickly ( lit. 

thin) physician and a bald barber should not be trusted. 
Cf. \J aA 0? etc. and the E. pvh . Physician? heal thyself. 

$ * $ 

! T. Saying “Look out” after jostling some one. 

E. E. (Same as for ^ ) 

$ * $ 

c«*»l ©a0 <aup- tjj 5 JL jl wA*j F. T. Though 
he has been begging for forty years? he doesn’t know when 
Thursday night is. 

Notes , (1) Beggars usually earn more on Thursday 
night or the eve of Friday ? which is the Mohammedan 
rest-day. ( 2 ) This pvb. has an implication which is the 
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opposite of that of the following pvb. 

$ * $ 

P? cij>j$ J&A ^jlty JL J*> T. After forty 

years service as a groom he will not lose the nose-bag. (Refer¬ 
ring to some one who is experienced through long service} . 

* # # 

wl jfy* JJO T. After the death of Sohrab 

( a hero of the Shahnameh) the antidote ! 

E. E. a ) After death the doctor. b ) Shutting the stable 
door after the steed is stolen (or after the horse has fled). 

$ # $ 

! © C-A& j\ J>*> T, Claiming to be a maiden 

after having given birth to seven children (lit . foals) ! 

$ * $ 

***** 0° a spiritual journey 

there is no consideration of distance ( i. e. remoteness ) 
between halting-places. 

# & 

T- To go into a well 
forty metres deep to catch vipers? and all for the love 
of Satan (/. e. to do rash and foolish acts for an ill-advised 
motive). Cf. b etc. <& 1) b etc. 

6 > * $ 

C—#1 wt jZ* T . Bagdad is in ruins ( K e . I am? or such 

a one is ? hungry). See JT I etc . 

$ * $ 

C«*-l I c*aFc**ScjjJ4 JU*aPjI?U> T. On being asked 

who his father was? the mule said ? u My maternal uncle 
is the horse” . Cf . MtiF \j etc. 

$ * $ 

JUC*a ^33 4b jlSo JUj T. An idle grocer weighs the stairs 
( /. e. idle or unemployed persons do things of little or 
no utility ) . 

$ * $ 

4*a JU> JJ<a) F, T. They will beat your cotton ac¬ 

cording to the quantity of the buttermilk you deal out. 
Cf. e ^C. and the E. pvb . Pay the piper and 

call the tune. 

Note . is nowadays “churned sour milk” . 
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o r U o-cuif 5 jJa) E. E. a) Cut your coat according to your 
cloth. 1>) Set your sail according to your wind. 

T. Stretch your legs according to the length of your carpet. 

$ * $ 

j* j* F. T. Heavy (or serious) 

duties should be entrusted to men of experience. 

$ * $ 

pjliXu*) £*»j£> C-if 5 ( k ) ja t J> uXildf 5 

T, On being asked? u Why don’t you grow hair ? ” the bald 
man said ? u I don’t like it” . 

E, E. Foxes? when they cannot reach the grapes? say they 
are not ripe. 

$ * s£ 

$ j cOL pljtfo T. To which of your tunes shall I dance ? 

$ * & 

^ tZJ* ^' ®y being killed you will escape 

being burnt. 

$ # $ 

{jz <T o>T <) jiiif 0 I 

F. T, Better sail in a ship which is in bad condition than 
to do a thing in haste. Cf. 4Jbc*)f etc . 

$ * $ 

F. T. To enlist oneself among 
the purchasers of Joseph with a mere skein. { From the 
following Islamic tradition 

When Joseph was brought in Egypt? Pharaoh ordered 
him to be sold by auction. While the rich merchants pre¬ 
sent were outbidding one another ? a poor old woman ap - 
peared among the crowd ? and held up a skein of silk ? 
which was her only possession ? and with which she of - 
fered to purchase Joseph. 

On being laughed at by the present bidders whose 
exorbitant bids had proved of no avail ? the old woman 
said ? u I know too well that my insignificant offer could 
not fetch the handsome slave ? but I wish to have my 
name put down in history among the adorers of his beauty- 
one who is ready to offer her all in order to obtain him. 

$ * $ 

I T. Do what ought to 
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be done? not what you can. 

E. E. a) Do what thou ought? let come what may. b) Do 
not all you can ? spend not all you have ? believe not all 
you hear ? and tell not all you can. 

$ O £§ 

JLa- ^£*0 <) JW jC> r. Roses 

will not grow from the willow by effort > nor will a 
negro become white by bathing. 

E, E . You cannot wash a blackamoor white. 

$ # $ 

$ J T. Doesn’t it harm any one’s 

cow or sheep? ( From the following anecdote } : 

A townsman went to a village on some business. At 
noon when it is customary in Moslem towns to recite the 
Azan , i. e. the call to prayer? he began to perform this 
service in a loud voice. One of the villagers ? who up to 
that time had not heard the Azan , asked his fellow-villagers? 
u What is this man doing?” u He is calling people to 
prayer ” ? they replied. c< Doesn’t it harm any one’s cow 
or sheep ? ” he asked. They said ? u No ” . u Then ” ? he 
replied? u let him do what he likes. 

Another version of the story ? which makes the vil¬ 
lager a Lur ( or native of Luristan ) , and? as a result of 
which the Lur aski in his provincial dialect? 

§ ojU J L makes the story more pleasant. 

JaA'jLj JUJT \j loS F. T. When they 

Said to the beggar ? “ Welcome ” ? he came forward with 

his bag in his hand. 

E . E. Give him an inch ? and he will take an ell ( or yard) . 

& * $ 

I? F. T. Just give me half a chance 

( lit. let me get in ) ? and you will see what I can do. 
[Quoted with reference to the hidden powers of one who 
is not in a position to display them ) . 

cf, bUJ^ I etc. 

Note, A variant form of this pvb. is 
^ W- etc. 

$ «• $ 
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& j?'jSJ.3j c—l ^J Csfj?J.'*:if <>j& T. When 

they Said to the cat > u Thy excrement is as good as a re¬ 
medy ” 5 she buried it. { Used when some one refuses 
from pride to display a talent ? or give away something 
possessed by him* after it has been much praised } . 

4T<> ' j£\ T. Better to starve 

than to eat the bread of the ignoble. C/. o^ J> J* Jt\ 


4) jr wUiAr ^JY 4)«A) i ij) iA**aT 

j ++$ c* if 5 1 . When they told the wolf that he 
had been appointed as shepherd 5 he wept. u Why are you 
weeping ? ” they said. u Because ” ? he replied > I fear 
it is untrue ” . 

$ * $ 

(^lp L .) T, Saying “ fire ” will not 

burn one’s mouth ( or tongue ) . 

E. E. Hard words break no bones. 

$ * $ 

*X+Sj) 1) F. T. If you want others 

to do what you say? first do it yourself. 

& * & 

C**f i£T. He thinks Ali-Abad is a town 
( i. e. he is expecting too much ) . 

Notes . ( 1 ) Ali-Abad is the name of several villages 
in Iran. ( 2 ) Some people make this pvb. read 
C-wt alp i. e. u He thinks Ali-Abad is a village ”? 

in which case by “ village ” is meant apparently ” a pro¬ 
ductive village or estate ” . 

$ * & 

JF, T . They 
cursed the sparrow? wishing his belly to be transfixed by 
a minaret. He said > u You ought to have said something 
that is believable ? for lack of capacity in this case makes 
your curse impossible of realisation. ” { Quoted in cases 
when exaggerated remarks are made } . 

$ * $ 

T. To read the chapter of Yassin 
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in pn ass’s ear. 

E. E. To play a lyre in vain to an ass. 

Note. is the name of a certain Surah (or chap¬ 

ter ) of the Koran. 

$ $ 

<++l J*~A j! (*~f Cfc* 

3^\ f*\ F. T . If you say? u Do not see ” ? 
I will close my eyes ? if you say? “ Do not hear ” ? I will 
put cotton in my ears *? but if you say ? u Do not under¬ 
stand ” ? this is impossible. 

$ * S& 

F. Catch him and tie him ? and 
(then) give him up to the athlete. (Quoted ironically when 
a man? who has pretended to be an athlete? or otherwise 
able to do any specified thing? has indeed done nothing ? 
but wishes to claim to himself the fruit of the labour of 
others who have succeeded in doing it} . 

$ * $ 

(^ ; Tl*) ftc 3? H* T' When calamity 

comes to all? it is pleasant and acceptable. 

E. E. a) A company in distress makes sorrow less, b) Com¬ 
pany in misery makes it light. 

Note. A familiar phrase to the same effect is 
I J •*£ Ai U 

& * $ 

Ai 0 Ui &j*> <r jvi> f. t. n Balal dies? there are 
still others who could call people to prayer. 

Note. Balal is the name of a black man who? at 
the time of the Prophet? used to serve as His special 
Muezzin , i, e. one who calls people to prayer. This pvb. is 
quoted when a person thinks he is the only one who can 
do a specified thing. 

$ # $ 

0*1 ^ cAM? ^' The nightingales are silent 

and the ass is braying. ( Used when some one with an un¬ 
pleasant voice is singing } . 

Note. I have frequently heard the variant 
<3y* h* 

/. e. C£ Keep silent? O nightingales? for the ass is braying”. 
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This is more piquant) but the form given above is a re¬ 
gular hemistich. 

$ « & 

^a T, The nightingale 

hatches five eggs? but only one of the brood becomes a 
nightingale. { This means that out of several children be¬ 
longing to the same parents usually one becomes a worthy 
or courageous person } . 

$ $ 

A ^ ^ A c—I l) o-l J*i> ^JLb 

f 7 . T t There is no doubt in its being a nightingale ; but it 
is either unfledged as yet ? or it has grown old and shed 
its feathers. ( From the following anecdote } : 

Some rustics in Ghazvin found a frog in the field 
and took it for a nightingale. But ? as they were doubtful 
about it ? they went to Dakhow (a contraction of - 

the headman of a village ) ? and asked his opinion thereon. 
Dakhow said? u As for its being a nightingale? so much is 
certain? but it is either unfledged as yet ? or it has grown 
old and shed its feathers 55 . 

Notes . ( i ) This is now cited when one wishes to 
lay stress on the fact that some part of a proposition is 
certain 3 but it is also used when two alternatives proposed 
to a question are both wrong. ( 2 ) The ordinary sense in 
which the word is used nowadays is u lank or lanky”. 

In this pvb. ? however ? it has been used in the sense . of 
an unfledged chicken. 

# $ 

I J jd) F. T. To say? u I don’t know how to 

do it ” is a good excuse for resting from work (lit. is a 
comfort to the soul ) . 

$ $ 

E■ E. It is not worth a damn ? it is not 
worth a curse ( lit . a curse from God ) . 

$ $ 

^J^a I ^U.aJ> F. T. Why teach wisdom to Aesop? 

E. E. Don’t teach your grandmothers to suck eggs. 

Note. Loghman-, who is said to have been a contem¬ 
porary of King David? may be regarded as the eastern Aesop. 
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JUlJ j** JUlitT 0 <5CJL> T. They sowed “ perhaps ” ( 0 * “if”) ? 
but it didn’t grow. { As for the nature of the word <Cb 
see Note, (1) under the next entry}. 

$ * $ 

oJ \lj> jlm (<Cb) oJOjIT <Cb F. T. ( Imagine 
what would have happened) if I had cultivated the field 
and your camel had grazed in it { From the following 
anecdote } : 

A certain camel-driver let loose his camel in an un - 
cultivated field belonging to another. The owner of the 
field came up and began to beat the camel. The camel - 
driver said ? “ Why do you beat the camel for no good 

reason ? since there is no grass on the field ? ” “ But ” ? 

replied the field - owner ? “ I might have cultivated the 

field ? and your camel might have grazed in it ? imagine 
what would have happened then ! ” 

Notes, ( 1 ) From the above it appears that in 
addition to “ perhaps and rather ” ? means “ if 5 supposing 
that ” ? and the like. ( 2 ) is a provincialism for 

“to sow or cultivate ” . 

& * & 

jJUajv <b (Tur. & P.) F. T. Such a beetroot for such 

a pot. [From the following anecdote }; 

A man said ? “ In our village they grow beetroots as 
large as houses” . A few seconds later some one else pre¬ 
sent said ? “ In my native town they make cooking-pots as 
large as mosques”. “What ever for? ” said the first man. 
“ To cook your beetroots ” ? was the reply. 

Another version of the story runs thus : 

A man said? “In my native town they make cooking- 
pots as large as mosques ” ? and another said ? “ In our 
village they grow beetroots as large as houses” . “Where 
can these beetroots be cooked ? ” asked the first man. “In 
the pots made in your town ” ? was the reply. 

$ # # 

T, Shouldst thou boast of thy 
wealth and beauty ? a single night will give away the for¬ 
mer? and a single fever will mar the latter. 

Note . “ A Single night ” is an allusion to one’s 
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properties being stolen in one night. 

Note. Variant forms of the above pvb. are 
0**1 viL} J i.JLc C^Hc) 

( i. e. Boast not of your wealth ? for it hangs on a single 
night? etc. )? and ^IJ^ Jt&p- J etc. 

$ tt $ 

pi \j$ ^ y eUnJ F. T. She says to the moon ? 

“ Let me shine first betore you do (Said in praise of 
a woman’s beauty }. 

$ * $ 

• • • • Jb&J* wUiC*A p5>j y cJ T. When they pity the 

dead t he soils his shroud with his excrement. 

E. E . a) Give him an inch? and he will take an ell ( or a 
yard ). b) Give a clown your finger ? and he’ll take your 
whole hand . 

$ $ 

uF 5 T. Threaten him with death? so 
that he may be content with fever ( i. e. by imposing hard 
conditions on some one you may force him to accept easier 
ones ). Cf. M^J! 8 wf* etc. 

$ * # 

f Jjja) T. Die and blow. [From the following anecdote']. 

The blacksmith’s boy? who had become tired of 
blowing the bellows in a standing posture ? Said he wan¬ 
ted to sit and blow. “All right”? said the blacksmith? “sit 
and blow”. A few minutes later the boy was again tired 
and asked ? “May I lie on my sides and blow ? ” “ Yes ” ? 
said the master? “ you may do so ” . The third time the 
boy asked ? “May I blow lying on my face ?” at which 
the blacksmith said in despair? “Die ( if you like ) ? but 
blow”. 

Note. pU} J jrW ? although originally meaning “Die 
and blow”? as was shown in the anecdote ? is nowadays 
mostly used as a noun or as an adverbial phrase to mean 
“( working and toiling ) to the very last minute of one’s 
life”. Cf . the E . To die in harness. 

$ $ 

T, Do not assign work to the unexpe 

rienced . 

Note. Sa’di has for the above jlT jA a 
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which is a regular hemistich. 

$ # $ 

£ (_5^ -j ^ J* } wA*Am< ^ wX*<o1 wt). -p jtt 1 X& 

T. Rely not on him who was born on the wrong side of 
the blanket ? for the negro does not become white by 
washing. 

E. E . You cannot wash a blackamoor white. Ct . 

et c . and also the E. phrase “He washes the Ethiopian”. 

$ * & 

jAA oju^ jlTU) under o^^oT L> etc. 

$ * $ 

ftSo under j$ p(So U pL> 

$ * $ 

^i^So L f l:> F. T, You pretend to want it for me? but mean 
to gratify yourself. Cf . <zk\ 4)1^*) etc. 

Note. I have seen also the vulgar form J”-*- 
Jrr-^ where the proper names are diminutive forms of 
a-°“ and C%~>- respectively. 

f M E. E. (a) She is a woman of easy virtue, 

(b) She’s loose in the hilts. 

T. Her pyjamah’s cord is loose. 

Notes. (1) The expression may be used also of a man 
who is ( inclined to be ) unchaste ? and refers sometimes 
to a person’s heretical disposition . 

(2) is for men “loose breeches”? and for women “ a 

long loose skirt ” ( now obsolete ). 

$ * $ 

I U T. Our dam has been washed away by 
water ( *. e . we are ruined? it is all up with us ). 

$ < 5 * $ 

C**J pSLm cM j\ cM T. A slave bought with 

money is more free than he who is a slave to his stomach. 

$ * $ 

J T. To undermine the wall and 

plaster the house-top ( i . e. to improve the outward at 
the cost of the very foundation ? or to be hypocritically 
destructive ). 

$ $ 
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jU ^0^*0 JU I ^T. Gentleness will draw out 
a serpent from its hole. Cf, l) etc, 

# * $ 

(cSjl* C— • ^jM) jU*> F, T. A sick 

person loathes sugar. 

$ * $ 

0)^£*a <r <r^Si) £. E, Do as the prea¬ 

cher ( or friar ) says? not as he does. 

F. T. Pay heed to what is said ? not to the person who 
says it. 

$ $ 

<T jd^&oC) ^gUact 

T. The sons of Adam ( Of human beings ) are fellow- 
members of the same body? as they are created from the 
same clay ( lit, essence ). 

$ * $ 

( JJbJu* JO La ^1} iSjh j& 'j I ) c*«l £)l:*:J jl?" S\ T. He is 
( like ) the winnower of Lenjan *> from whichever quarter 
the wind blows he will winnow his grain. 

E . E, a) He is the Vicar of Bray. (According to Dr. Fuller) 
u He turns his mills and sets them so that wherever the 
wind bloweth? his grist should certainly be grinded n . 
b) He is a trimmer or time-server”. 

$ tf $ 

ojij> j\ 4} F. T. Better a needle that sews than 

a sharp sword that severs. 

& * $ 

JdJj <r ( Tur. ) T. That is all we have got ( whether 
you like it or not). 

$ * & 

<jLj T, Fellow-tradesmen are enemies 

to each other. 

E, E. Two of a trade never agree. 

•# * $ 

(©If* jKj oju$ 1> <> l) j j> 

T. Though the mat-weaver can weave ? they do not take 
him to weave silk. 

$ 

JI <Up3) The ape is a gazelle in its 
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mother’s eye. 

Note. This seems to be a translation of the Arabic 
pvb. Jms® <y 

& » $ 

§ JS* <5- ^ .JFiJji l) b CO j) ( Same as CO j> J>l etc. ). 

8 $ * & 

ij> wWl J2 fUj l) <mj> T. One cannot kiss by proxy. 

$ < 5 - $ 

c**>l &9i T. His pissing and promising are one 

( i. e . he is never faithful to his promises ). 

$ * $ 

^ T, Training will not turn an 

owl into a nightingale. Cf . e/f. 

E. E. a) Crows? though they wash? are never the whiter, 
b) You cannot wash a blackamoor white ( or There is no 
washing a blackamoor white ). 

& * & 

wULa He has one f° ot the grave. 

T, One can smell the odour of his “halva”. 

Notes, (1) \jb>- is a kind of soft? sweet paste? which? 
on the death of a person? is distributed free of cost by his 
relatives among people so that they may pray for his soul. 
(2) The expression <SS\ also 1° common use? 

and may be rendered “ to have one foot in the grave 

$ * $ 

7. He smells of mother’s milk ( i. e, 
he is a mere stripling ). 

& # & 

ti**TUl LT T. He has 

smelled roast meat but does not know that an ass is being 
branded. (Said in cases when some one is under a disillu¬ 
sion }. 

$ # & 

T. The odour of the musk cannot be 
concealed ( i, e. Virtue will in the end be known to all ). 

$ * ® 

4} T. A good temper 

is better than a beautiful face. 

$ * $ 


6 
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§ \j> 0 U ^ ^' Why be obliged to the base 

for two loaves of bread? Cf. jft\ etc , 

Note. The beauty of the P.? which is lost in the E. 
translation? lies in the assimilated words “two 

loaves of bread” and “base people”. Hence the 

following free translation may be preferred : 

Why bend to the base one’s head ? 

In obligation for one’s bread ? . 

$ * & 

l£)j *jrUJb J <T UTT. Wherever you go 

the sky has the same colour ( i. e . travelling to other 
places will not change cause and effect ). 

& # $ 

F. T. For the sake of a single 

rose one must endure the pain of a hundred thorns. Cf. 
j 9}j> ii etc . 

E, E . No pains? no gains. 

$ * & 

oJvlj <ClT i JJa j T. For a thousand 

and one reasons ? the first of which is that I had no gun¬ 
powder. {From the following anecdote } ; 

An artillery-man ? being asked once by his general 
why he had failed to fire a gun on a certain occasion? 
answered? “For a thousand and one reasons”. “Let us hear 
the first reason”? said the general. “The first is” ? said 
the artillery-man? “that I had no gunpowder”. Whereupon 
the general said ? “You need not mention the remaining 
one-thousand reasons”. 

Notes . (1) Another version of the anecdote makes 
the number one-thousand ? which is then reduced by the 
general to nine-hundred and ninety-nine. 

(2) The anecdote is intended to show that one good reason 
is better than several unsubstantial ones. 

$ * $ 

hAttilh) l) IbCLi 1 

T. Heaven is that place where no one harms? or interferes 
with? his fellow-men. 

$ * $ 

j* F- T. The joy of Heaven is not 
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worth being reproached for the favour. 

Note. j# is sometimes replaced by oi* which 

means “obligation”. 

& * & 

JL&JLa <0 Ij T- . Heaven is not awar¬ 

ded for a price? it is given for special reasons. 

Note. <51^} means an excuse or pretext? which is not 
a suitable word here ? though it gives a literary aspect to 
the P. saying? as the first ? together with the negative 
particle in make a pun with . 

$ * $ 

! <> <U£ b etc. ). 

$ * $ 

4> T. He gives a quince in order to get a 

village. 

E. E. He throws out a sprat to catch a herring ( or mack¬ 
erel ). 

Note. In view of the rimimg words <: and •* ? the 
French pvb . “ Donner un oeuf pour avoir un boeuf ” ? 

which means “To give an egg in order to get a cow” bet¬ 
ter approaches the P. in neatness. 

$ * $ 

' Xm *P'uSPidi *g*G? FT, No liquid whatsoever can soften him. 
( Said of one who is adamant on some point }. 

Note. £)wt****£- originally means “to soak”. 

& * $ 

o*l jl b ^> T, The uncivil person 

is (always) solitary? though he be with a thousand. 

$ * & 

.AiT viU9 <aI>- J F. T. Indigence reduces 

even the Firmament to slavery. Cf. \j j$m 4sx>\ etc. and 
the E. pvb. Hunger will tame a lion. 

Note. Bondsmen wore anciently ear-rings? and hence 
came to mean a bondsman? lit. one who wears 
the ear-ring ( of slavery ). 

J+P' obi j> J$ JjA jrO F. T. Though you 
be Alexander of your day? do not go to a tavern ( i. e. a 
bad place ) without a spiritual guide. 
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a'j jii Ia al) 'j\ <T c —+> i^wlJ (Same as Ia ju etc.) 

& «■ ■& 

tiJ* ^ ' ^e fry without butter. ( Said of 

a very clever or resourceful person }. 

& * $ 

-O^? T. No money) no wings. 

E. E. Money makes the mare go. 

£s * s& 

yu-Sj* o~ J j (Same as ^^ ^ etc.) 

$ «• & 

AJ a;f lj 0 y*~ t > T. Behistun was carved 
( virtually ) by love ? but Farhad had the fame. { Refer¬ 
ring to the versified Romance of Khosrow and Shirin , 
or Shifin and Fathadi by the poet Nezami J. 

& * $ 

C*w1 JjT T, The illiterate person is blind. 

$ * $ 

oMTj^ 4-iaJ T, To break eggs in some one’s hat 
( /. £. to disgrace him ). 

Note, This is an archaic and rare phrase. 

& * & 

F . T, Only God is perfect. { Said as an 
excuse in case when a person is said to have certain 
faults }. 

$ # $ 

( cS'i A ^ 4J! ^ Aj*t\ 

T, Advice given from a good motive is sweet as sugar > 
but given from a bad motive? it shackles the feet. 

& # $ 

U£ J J't&A ly 0K*> T Give treatment to those 

out of health? and employment to those out of work. 

& * $ 

oL* T . He ( Of it ) is not worth a penny. 

Note, oL*» or “black money” was made of cop¬ 
per? and was in currency in Iran up to 40 or 50 years ago. 

& * $ 

1 . He gets drunk with a single glass. (Some¬ 
times said of a person who is satisfied with a small bribe). 

$ * $ 
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(Same as j\i U e/c) 

$ * $ 

^ ; J T. It is not worth a barley-corn 
E. E. It is not worth a penny? I would not have it at a gift. 

$ $ $ 

4} 3& J* JZ) o-a T. One cannot hold two quinces 
in one hand. 

E. E. Between two stools one falls to the ground. 

Note, The pvb. <S1jJU& l> etc. is more frequent¬ 
ly used than the one here given. 

jzx* 3& T. To pray facing two altars 

( i. e . to be double-faced ). 

$ <t $ 

jf 3$ <U .£/ F. T . To cause a single nod (or wink) 

to serve two purposes. Cf . l) etc. 

E, E. To kill two birds with one shot. 

$ $ 

jT viC> T. To shoot two ringdoves with a single 
shot (lit. dart) . Cf . the preceding pvb. and jS v^b l) etc . 

$ * $ 

§ J oil,: OaS 55 a^ J P cAib JU£aT ^C*} T. They 

said to someone ? u Your father died of starvation ” . He 
said? u Did he have (food) and not eat ? ” (Cited in cases 
when indigence serves as an excuse for not spending} . 

$ * $ 

1 3 OAf 4JL* oa& AS""diHAf" 

<Jl- oa£> O-I^-^a ^fM oaT T. a per¬ 

son ? being asked whether he had some vinegar which was 
seven years old? answered? “I have got some? but I can’t 
spare any”. “Why?” they asked him. “Because”? he said? 
“ had I given a little vinegar to every one who asked ? it 
would not be seven years old. 

$ # # 

0-1 ^ 4} T. Forced labour is better than unem¬ 

ployment ( or idleness ) . 

Note. Those who do not believe in doing anything 
for nothing turn around and making the pvb. 

read o-l ^ 4> which is what the British be- 
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lieve j for I have seen the E. pvb. “Better sit idle than 
work for nought ” . 

$ * $ 

T. To dash into the water without (looking 

for ) the ford. 

E, E. To leap before one looks. 

Note, This is grammatically adapted from the more 
usual form? “ Look before you leap” . 

& * $ 

& I T, His spade will take up a thousand 

maunds of water ( i, e. He is a man of great influence ) . 

$ $ 

jUfcl T. A sick person needs attendance. 

Note . It is the riming words jt&J and which 

gives a proverbial shape to this saying. 

$ * $ 

T. When a sick man is 
being well tended ? his doctor comes uninvited ( i . e. he 
is not needed ) . 

$ * $ 

jrvtaMjt© T. Where there is no yeast ( i, e, leaven ) > 
the bread becomes unleavened. ( Freely ) Capital is the 
leaven of business. 

Note. <0U or more fully <0t&jrvfci- means yeast? but ‘Oto 
originally means the capital or essential part of anything. 

$ * $ 

0-2 / vUs- 1 jj-T T. To give one the hang-over ? 

but not the wine itself ( i. e. to cause one to suffer the 
evil consequences of anything without allowing him to be 
benefited by its advantages ) . 

& # $ 

(A. ) r. Between friends ceremonies 
disappear ( lit. fall down ) . 

$ *& & 

&Jjy* T. If you blow his nose ? he 

will die. ( Said of a very weak person } . 

j$ * $ 

aJ 0 jlil <JCi T. He whom nobody 

in the world envies is destitute of talents. 
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Cf. the E. A man’s greatness is measured by the number of 
his enemies. 

$ * $ 

& A vain affair ( or an unreal 

matter ) would not need such a long discussion. ( Often 
meaning that the wonderful world with its creatures are a 
proof of the existence of a Creator } . 



y&J b T. To kick away one’s luck (/. £. to forfeit 

one’s chance ) . 

$ $ 

^^b T. He sews footwear for the Devil 
(*. he is very cunning ) . 

Note, As the figurative sense of (j*J£b is “entangle¬ 
ment” or “difficulty”? the above phrase means really “He 
involves even the Devil into difficulty”. 

& * & 

jf ^aT b T. To put one’s foot into another 
man’s shoe. 

E. E, To poke one’s nose into another man’s affairs. 

& * & 

T. To put one’s feet in one shoe ( i . e . 
to take up an obstinate or uncompromising attitude ). 

Note . A near E. parallel would perhaps be “to harp 
on one ( or on the same) string” . 

& O & 

( \$y)y } uXii* ^aT j\ c.«f <> y+JL T b T. Bet*er to walk 

barefoot than to wear tight shoes. 

Note . By the expression “ tight shoes ” Mowlavi al¬ 
ludes to an ill-matched wife? and this is confirmed by the 
second hemistich which is Ip- jji 1 cJ jt gOj “To 

suffer in exile is better than to have strife at home” . 

& # $ 

b T. To talk with one’s feet in (or toward) 
the air. 1 

E. E. Not to have a leg to stand on. 

$ * $ 

jTjb^ c-c(I j cjb V) b b ( Same as etc . ) 
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b" m J jP~ £,^**2) <> 

{ tS J *~ } ^IMJob T. Kings have more need of advice from 
the wise than the wise have of the company of kings. 

$ <*■ & 

0-1 eJU l- b E. E. He is cunning as a fox \ he is a sly 
old fox j he is a slyboots. 

T. His crupper is worn out. 

$ # & 

LiTjUJ £**J& JL»jb T. A. friend last year and an acquain¬ 
tance this year ! ( Said to a friend who is met for the 

first time after a long period. The phrase is rather jocu¬ 
lar and not very polite } . 

$ # $ 

Jp- b To trample on justice. 

& & & 

jU k ) b T. To tread on a dog’s ( of 

serpent’s) tail (/. e. to raise trouble. Cf, the E . Let sleep¬ 
ing dogs lie ) . 

Note . The variant ^2ifJr r b has also 

been heard. 

& & $ 

j! ^ T. He wins who persists. 

& $ 

Jlp-^^p- ^Vb E. E. Penelope’s winding-sheet. 

T. The saddle of Antichrist’s ass. 

Note. Jb>^ the Islamic Antichrist ? is believed to 
possess an ass which has no saddle. Everyday he occupies 
himself with making a saddle for the ass > but whatever 
has been done by him during the day is miraculously un¬ 
done overnight. 

$ * & 

^}Vb T. His ( or her ) pack-saddle is askew. (This 
means that such a one is ( inclined to be ) unchaste or 
heretical . Cf. J- lT‘ Lj wU) 

E. E. She is a woman of easy virtue i she is loose in the 
hilts ? she is a light-skirts. 

^ JjrO lap- j\ ^b F. T. To step over the line ( /. e. to 
stray from the path of duty} also tP disobey ), 
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{ } C.*! <Xa>» E. E. a ) The darkest hour is 

just before the dawn, b) Every cloud has a silver lining. 
T. The black night has a white end. 

Note . The first hemistich to this is 
C**twt-xl i. e. There is much hope in despair. 

$ # $ 

JTJha ojljul <> I j c->b Same as etc . 

OmI jb" £}j> vfb F. T. The leg of a lamp never 

receives the light. (This means either that men do not see 
their own faults ? or that the shoemaker’s wife goes the 
worst shod ? or else u The nearer to church ? the farther 
from grace ” . 

$ & $ 

j*> \j of wU*> \j J> ^b f. Tie your 

cock’s legs and don’t say that your neighbour’s hen is lewd. 
(Used when a man’s son has a liaison with his neighbour’s 
daughter? or in other similar instances} 

$ * $ 

jb sib j> ^b T. The ass’s foot may once slip into 
the ditch. (Caution against over - confidence } . 

$ * $ 

(i**— } 0 l Z«J> J* 0 l£K£jb <r cfb 

T. Better in chains and with friends than in a garden and 
with enemies ( lit. strangers ) . 

$ * $ 

Ji) b ^-jb F. T. He cannot be tied down on his 
feet ( /. e. he cannot contain himself for joy ) . 

$ * & 

C-l Jjt vJ Jtih E. E. He has one foot in the grave. 

2. His foot is on the verge of the tomb. 

$ * $ 

jrp*J jj ,c J jU ^b F. T. Three things which 

no one has seen : the snake’s feet? the ant’s eyes? and the 
Mullah’s bread. (The Mullahs ( oy priests ) are usually 
considered to be inhospitable } . 

$ # $ 

^ 0311 y a grasshopper’s 
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leg to Solomon . 

Note, The grasshopper’s leg was? according to Islamic 
traditions ? what the ant presented to King Solomon ? and 
may be considered a parallel to the E. u widow’s mite” . 
Cf. ^—1 etc, 

pb Jl)b 4 j(j E, E, Step by step the lad¬ 

der is climbed. 

T. One must go up to the roof step by step. 

$ O $ 

Is* Vb VI} b U**b ^' He w0n, l sit 

down at the bottom ? and there is no room at the top. 

( Caution against arrogance? which will find no place) . 

& * & 

I j oVb p) ju>a 0 c*Jb Same as I j oVb etc , 

$ * * 

J*** VI} 0*1 4 j£*iJ^iTua) jjrfb T. If you spit downwards your 
beard is there ? and if upwards your moustache. ( Used 
when some one is on the horns of a dilemma } . 

& * $ 

ul ljrwT4*> T. To cause some one’s permit or 

document to float on water ( i. e, to divulge his secrets 
and put him to shame ) . 

$ * $ 

T. If you are a man? be your own 
father ( i. e, stand on your own legs ) . 

$ * $ 

0*1 Ltf 0*1 jL«J 0 J'-H T. The father 

has plenty of honey? but the son’s constitution is overheated. 
E. E. The father has a fine wine-cellar ? but the son is 
allowed only water. 

& * $ 

aVjf aVjb T, The parents are attached 

to the child? the child to his dog. Cf . the next pvb, 

$ * $ 

wb jUj U J T, The father and mother are shame¬ 

less lovers ( t. e, they are unrequited and still persistent 
lovers of their child ) . 

$ * & 
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««wl>L+p- JjJ* P- T. To disturb some one’s deceased 

parents ( i. £. to cause them to turn by cursing them). 

$ $ 

dwUTf©wViTI^) T. He whose daily bread is 
scanty has a distracted mind. 

Note . The beauty of the P. lies in that the same 
adjective is used for “ bread ” and “ mind ” . A near E. 
parallel would perhaps be “ He whose daily bread is scat¬ 
tered has a scattered mind ” ? though a scattered mind is 
different from a distracted mind. 

$ o $ 

&j\ jlf jl j> v E. E. ( a ) To let the cat out of the 
bag ? (b) to throw off the mask. 

T. To unveil a matter. 

$ * & 

wtiU ol fj Ji, ^' D° n ’t tear another 

man’s veil? and your own veil shall not be torn (i. e> Do 
not put another man to shame by disclosing his secrets ? 
lest you have the same fate ) . 

Note. The expressions j* v and the more 

literary form j\ are common idioms. 

h> o b 

(*;) JiJjy* as ^ing one’s way one 

can get to India . 

Note. The variant form ji 

which is less often used* is a regular hemistich. Here “the 
Kaaba ” replaces u India ” . 

858 <& $ 

\j <0L* E- E. Neighbours are answerable 
for one another. ( Quotation stressing the ties of neigh - 
bourhood } . 

& O $ 

O-LjUc cik_A&c T. The eagle’s wing is a plague to him. 

Note. This is apparently adopted from a versified 
story attributed to Nasser - Khosrow. According to this 
story ? an eagle boasting of his keen sight was shot down 
by an arrow? in which he could see a feather from a bird 
of his own kind? whereupon he exclaimed? IajI 

i. e. “It is amongst us that is against us”. Cf. the latter pvb. 
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C—l ^y 1 j9 <> J* E, E. More words than one go to 
a bargain ( or More than one word goes to the market) . 

T . Too much talk is fit for (*. e • allowed only to) the Koran. 

$ $ 

{ ^ ^^ ^ does n °t become a 

host to behave as a physician ( K e. to advise as to diet). 

$ $ 

^Kc y E. E. (a) Great boast little toast. ( b ) He 
robs his belly to cover his back. 

T. A good personal appearance and an empty pocket. 

Note, is from the French u pose ” . 

$ * & 

{tf-w-J jl>U c-*» I j\ T. Ease must of neces¬ 

sity come after hardship. 

E. E. It is a long lane that has no turning. 

$ $ 

JjjT I jf* L Jd T, When we are gone > let the 
( whole ) world be flooded. 

E. E. When we are gone? let happen what may. 

Note . The French have the following exact equiva¬ 
lent : Apres moi le deluge, 

$ * $ 

C-J ( aJJ k ) <s$Jjlf 9 Ij T. He has bitten his 

mother’s breast. {Said of a wicked and characterless person). 

& * $ 

< o*- 5 y* ^ri 

f J* ^ T. I gave birth to a son only 

for him to be led astray > and to a daughter for her to 
be taken away (/, e. by men) ? and thus I myself remained 
lonely and lost. 

Note, as used here? means libertines by whom 

young lads are led astray. 

$ * $ 

jmi J <) J) Jj j pmj & S’ l bj jm J 

T. When a son abandons his father’s ways > call him an 
alien) not a son. 

Cf, the E. Like father > like son. 

& •& $ 

(<■c-JLi) U J*J T. Noah’s 
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son associated with bad people ) ( thus ) the prophetship 
was lost to his family. 

$ * $ 

Ji 1 jm ^*:>a J jm ,> T. Boys and girls are ( like ) 

watermelons which have not been cut open ( /. their 
characters are unknown until after marriage ) . 

$ * $ 

aU JJ b jki \j jlf 5 oJUU T. The cow’s leavings should be 
given to the ass. Cf. jrw &JJP& etc. 

$ * $ 

0 T. He has been brought up behind 

the bin ( i. e. he has not been in society and has no ex¬ 
perience ) . 

Note. is a large earthen bin) often built in the 

wall of a cellar) and used for keeping flour designed for 
gradual domestic use. 

& $ 

^ajTT. To make the back of one’s eyelids thin 
( i, e. to give oneself airs*» also) to act lackadaisically). 

& $ 

jLoi T. To pray behind (or under the 

guidance of ) some one ( ?. e . to have faith in him i to 
rely on him ) . 

$ * $ 

( 0 ) c«o Same as c»*o 1 

& * * 

C--»l T. His back is against the mountain (/. e . he 

feels himself in a strong position ) . 

& * $ 

ijbJj J c*^ E. E. He is two-faced ( double- 

faced) . 

T. One cannot tell his back from his face. 

$ * $ 

jts* To mix sheep’s dung with currants 

(/. e. to mix oneself with the great) . {Said of a low person} . 

Note. The usual form is 0 jJl jij* J^-Ja pb 

i. e. look how the sheep’s dung has mixed himself with 
the currant ! 

$ * $ 
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(<i J ~} c—Jt AT c-jM*? i a,c,a> b I j Jj ai^> a- j> y> 

T . Gnats ) when in great numbers > beat the elephant with 
all its fierceness and firmness. (This is intended to empha¬ 
size union > as well as strength or number } . 

& $ 

Jf J>»> ( ^ 0 A£> T. To shoe a gnat in 

the air. 

E. E. To break fly on wheel. 

$ * $ 

o&j A££ T. He has been kicked by a mosquito 

( or gnat ). ( Spoken in jest of one who exaggerates his 
indisposition ). 

$ # $ 

c * J F. T. Mo-avieh's food is richer. (Quoted 

when one flatters or serves the rich classes }. 

Note. A)jbu was the Ommiad caliph who opposed 
Ali? the Prophet’s successor? and around whom the populace 
gathered because he was influential and rich. 

$ # $ 

Of* A*;> T. To put cotton in one’s ears. 

E. E . To turn a deaf ear. ( to some one ). 


kU**k*i ji £l&iJ T. 

but not equals. 

& * 


The five fingers are brothers 

$ 


(<i a —} c—*> jJL&Z b c-^U> J b Aso 

T. To grapple with a lion and to strike one’s fist against 
a sword are not what wise men would do. 

Cf. the E. There is no playing with edged tools. 


jb 0 I^L) fcAi) T. Advice to the foolish is 
like rain on brackish ground. 

Note . For u rain on brackish ground ” the E. has 
“water on a duck’s back” for which J+tf*j\ JF is a 
better equivalent. 

$ * $ 

0 \*ji iXa> E. E. Good advice beyond all price. 

T. Each piece of advice for a hundred tomans . 

$ * $ 
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jJU-lT T, To pull a dog’s skin over 

one’s face ( i . £. to assume the most brazen impudence ). 


J E. E. Nothing but skin and bones ? bare 

bone(d). 


jJO(tj) T, To tear some one’s sheepskin coat 

( /. e. to spread scandal about him ). 

$ * $ 

T. To carry steel to India. 

E. E. ( Same as for ©^p ). 

$ * # 

^la ^<> T. it is money? not life? 

that might be given easily. ( Used humorously as a pro¬ 

test against? or an excuse for? stinginess }. 

$ * $ 

©jU> ol£ T. Spend money? and you can 

play the kettle-drum on the Shah’s moustaches. ( Empha¬ 
sizing the power of money }. 

$ * $ 

jlailp 14} 0 0^7- ^^' Why give the speech¬ 

less money to one who has the faculty of speech ? ( Caution 
against giving one’s money to a plausible person who will 
pocket it }. 

$ * $ 

E. T. Money begets money. (Lit.) Money 

finds money. 

$ # $ 

^L»T ^/ laj T. it is easy 

to earn money? but difficult to keep it. 

Note. It would be as true to say ^LT ^ f Iju 

( l - e - It is easy to earn 
money ? but difficult to spend it ). 

$ * * 

Jjf ©k^* J wl j* pi F. T. Money 

unlawfully earned is spent for bad wine and a blind 
prostitute. 

E. E . Ill got? ill spent. 

Note. The P. has “salt wine” ? and the word jj *i 
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has been used chiefly to rime with J . 

$ * & 

T. Money is the resolver of diffi¬ 
culties. 

E. E. Money is a sword that can cut even the Gordian knot. 

$ # $ 

jl o 0 JaT <j J T. I paid the money in 

Arnold and got the bread in Safi. ( Referring to excessive 
confidence and order prevailing in a country ). 

Notf. A mol and Safi are cities in the province of 
Mazandafan, 

$ * $ 

A j\ 0 J J> r T . Money is not cut out of paper. 

E. E. Money doesn’t grow on trees. 

$ * & 

^ ^ Even an ass is loaded with money. 

E . E. An ass is but an ass? though laden with gold. 

$ * & 

15 Jv J F. T. As dust goes on dust? 
so money goes on money. 

E. E, (a) Money begets money, (b) All strive to give to 
the rich man. 

$ & $ 

He has so much money that he 

can shift it with a shovel. 

E, E. He is rolling in money. He is a money-bags. 

$ * $ 

*j\ AJJ k'j* ^ Jj* F - T. A bad penny always comes 
back . 

$ $ 

C*!.; u&J <51^ wti ^lO E. T. Wealth makes 

one’s house too small and one’s wife too ugly. 

$ * $ 

y ja ( J) i jf T. Money is round and the market is 

long ( i. e. if you will spend your money ? the market is 
wide? or? if you refuse to give me such and such a thing? 
I can buy it myself in the market ). 

# tf 


7 
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? 4C* U T. Does my money ( lit. our money ) 

bear the stamp of Omar ? ( /. e. What is wrong with my 
money ? ) 

Note. Omar and All are two opposing characters in 
the Islamic history ? as the Shiites believe that the latter 
was the true successor of the Prophet* while the Sunnites 
believe that the former was his true successor. 

* $ 

£ ^1 ^' The wrestler falls to the 

ground for the very reason that he knows too many tricks. 
E. E , (a) Good swimmers are oftenest drowned, (b) Clever 
people often miss their way. 

$ * $ 

JjJLc I J oSO E. E. The living athlete is to be 

adored ( /. e. The one that has been killed in wrestling 
needs not be dreaded. This is said* or believed to be said? 
by one whose employer or chief is dead or dismissed from 
office? and who does not care for him any more). 

$ * $ 

^ T. To * rea d on dung spread to dry ( i. e. to 

be unemployed or idle). the E . to twiddle one’s thumbs. 

$ * $ 

piT. Dismount and let us walk together. 
E. E. Draw it mild. Cf . To come off one’s high horse. 

$ * $ 

f>& I E. E. A rolling stone gathers 

no moss. 

T. The onion of him who never settles down does not 
take root. 

$ * $ 

©^jTUb © J+A I J p& jIj E. T. The onion also 

has thought itself a fruit. (Said of one who from pride 
or folly mixes with those greater than himself ). 

. $ $ 

( C 5‘-^- 3 -r i ) JUam ^3© v?T. The grey hair is a 
message from Death. 

$ * $ 

a>j Jjl 4)U T. Dead drunk ( or blind drunk) from the 
first glass ? ! ~Cf. j Jjl 
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Jf 4 }^ T. To make the cat lose its way. ( This is 
usually done by carrying the cat in a bag for some distance 
and then turning it loose }. 

E. E. To lead some one off the track. 

$ * * 

JUJo <T ijl T. He looks for a dead 

ass in order to take its shoes ( /. e. He tries to get a pro¬ 
fit from anything ). 

& * $ 

j\ JL> j\ J 1J-J T. It is more visible than the 
mole on a beautiful face. 

E . E . It stares one in the face ? it is glaringly obvious. 

& * $ 

c *jT ^U.iC jr}> E, E . (1) To make capital of. (2) To make 

a faked evidence of. (From the historic incident of the 
opponents of Ali raising the blood-stained shirt of Osman 
on a banner ? and demonstrating against Ali? whom they 
declared to be the murderer of Osman }. 

$ * $ 

F.J\ To rend one’s shirt {lit. to make a 
ghab a out of one’s shirt ). 

Note. Li was a long garment open in front) worn 
by men. 

& * & 

J ^ -£i T. Send not an 

old man to buy an ass? nor a young man to choose a wife. 
( The one is satisfied with any speed? and the other with 
any beauty }. 

$ * & 

^J >jA oif OO 0 

T. The old woman could not reach the plums ? so she 
said? “Acids do not agree with me”. 

E . E. Foxes? when they cannot reach the grapes ? say they 
are not ripe. Cf, -cuf etc . 

Note. The wording of the pvb. ? as given here? is 
grammatically correct ? but since it sounds bookish? the 
vulgar change it to read ^ J oi -Ci 
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V £^pjr}> The old woman did not die > 

and when she didr it was on a rainy day. 

$ *.$. 

J!Jj T. The spiritual guide makes 
( the vessel ) \ the disciples put on the handle ( i. e. the 
spiritual guide forms the bare doctrine? but the disciples 
add to it traditions and superstitions ). 

$ * $ 

VS* Jj* J ^ 6*1 F • T - Age can be taken to be the source 
of a thousand faults and weaknesses. 

$ * $ 

JjJ' T. To put stuffing in some one’s 

pack - saddle. 

E. E. (a) To stuff ('Of' load) some one with flattery. 

(b) To lay it on thick ( or with a trowel ). 

$ # $ 

§ 111 U ^ JWT ^ 

F. T. O Fate ? where wilt thou put me? — on a golden 
throne? or in the ashes ? 

Note. (1) The original has ‘forehead’? which 

rimes with . A man’s fate was believed to have 

been written on his forehead. (2) Sometimes this is shor¬ 
tened to ? 1 j& 

J&j j* 1c (<i) Jbjs»\ % j I ^ft T. To take the pulpit before the 
preacher ( /. e. to prejudge ). 

Note, jiji i-T is a theologian or preacher? who ascends 
a raised wooden structure called mambaf, 

$ * $ 

Do not open a shop in competition 
with your master (lit. a shop before your master’s ). 

- • ; * ?,•*** -g, • $ # $ 

0 $^ T. To weep before the rowzeh- 

khati ( the man who recites the tragedies of Karbela? and 
makes his audience weep ). 

E. E t To be more catholic than the Pope. 

$ * & 

! F . T. Mourning ( lit . “Woe” ) before 
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the death ! (Said when one fears the worst before the 
worst has come }. 

$ & $ 

F. T, Everybody is speech¬ 
less before ( lit, has no answer to give to ) the liar . 

E. E . He that does not speak the truth to me does not 
believe me when I speak the truth. 

$ * $ 

j* <JL> Jj F, T. Seen from the front it is a 
mole ? but seen from the back it is a hole {Lit, pit ). 

& V 

Jj T T. Don’t go to a ( mere ) 

physician i go to an experienced man. 

$ * $ 

^ crH 

jb T, Before a physician he is an astrologer? before an 
astrologer he is a physician? before both of these he is 
neither a physician nor an astrologer ? while before none 
of these he is both a physician and an astrologer. ( Said 
of an impostor ). 

& # $ 

& cH F ■ T ■ The squint-eyed is after all better than 
the blind. 

Notes, (1) means ‘in comparison to 7 ? or ‘ as 

compared to’. ( 2 ) The mute © at the end of jjf and { 7 ^) 
corresponds to the E. definite article ‘the 7 ? but its use is 
restricted to colloquial language. 

$ * & 

§ 3 F. T, What ! will you turn somersaults 

before a tumbler ( lit . clown ) ? 

$ # s£s 

? sjr <p- JUbJU J <r F. T, Where the 

chaplain dances? you may imagine what the congregation 
will do. 

Notes, ( 1 ) originally means one who leads 

others at prayer? standing in front of them? but 
is a word coined for use as a correlative of and 

is intended to mean one who follows the chaplain at 
prayer ? standing behind him. ( 2 ) or jC is moving 
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the waist or other parts of the body in dancing. 

# $ 

y&j jT^ T. To go to meet the wolf. 

E. E. (a) To kick the bucket ? (b) to go off the hooks. 

# # & 

C—J ^I J) I T. There is no pride with prophets. 
( From the following anecdote 

A man once pretended to be a prophet. In order to 
verify his claim 5 his audience asked him to bid a certain 
tree to come forth. The man first made the attempt) but 
when it proved of no avail) he said) “Prophets have never 
been proud \ since the tree is not coming to us ) we will 
proceed toward it.” 

& * & 

j\ cA** J* Ji To carry an elephant up a ladder ( i . 

to try to do something impossible ). Cf . the E. To carry 
water in a sieve > to flog a dead horse ) etc. 

& * $ 

l> J-j \j coJU Jf®^ Jj T. To pull out an ele¬ 
phant stuck in the mud) a stronger elephant ( lit . a king- 
elephant ) is required. 

$ * # 

64 JT T. The elephant has remembered 

India ( /. such a one has become homesick ). 

Note, In quoting this phrase J*) is usually changed 
to JJ 

$ «■ & 

J* j£ F. T. His measure is now full. Cf. —1 t ri't 

I < 

o-l Jy 

E. E. His days are numbered. 

$ * & 

*■*“ (J-WUj ( Same as the preceding with a replace¬ 
ment of j* “Tull” by yijdi “overflowing” ). 

& * & 

j ® 2*. To send ( some one ) to fetch 

black peas. 

Notes. (1) This message is given <0 a child when the 
sender wishes the recipient) who understands the message) 
to keep the child out of the way. Hence) the expression is 
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used to mean “ getting rid of some one by means of a 
subterfuge”. (2) The E. proverbs “To send (some one) for 
yard-wide pack-thread” and “to send ( some one ) on a 
fool’s errand” have been suggested for use as equivalents ? 
but I believe the first of these is more of an equivalent. 

$ $ 

0 jJL (a ; ) ITo rub one’s body with the 
tallow got from something ( i. e. To anticipate? or be ready 
to run? a risk? and stand the consequences thereof). 

$ * $ 

<UiO <> \j 1C3IO O F. T. When a man has too much 

— t — **v 

tallow? he uses it to rub on his heels ( /. an excess is 
used wastefully ). 



ul l) £, F. When things get to 

the worst they will mend. 

T t A fish is not caught till the water is muddy. 

$ * $ 

jjdio J& t U T. As long as there are fools 

in the world ? the poor will not be helpless. cf. JS i 
us jI3^ etc. 

Note . In view of the general predilection for rimes? 
the words and are usually changed respec- 

tively to and as allowed in colloquial language. 

& * $ 

JF l«£ ^yy U \S F. T, Until you take the risk of a 

plunge? you will never become a swimmer. 

& # $ 

(*}!«>} <T IT T. I advanced in 

knowledge to that extent that I knew that I did not know. 
F. E. Who knows he knows nothing knows much. 

Cf, a;la, 

$ $ 

wifciXyc o/“ c**L <£b U T. So that he may un¬ 

derstand how much butter can be obtained from one man 
( 3 kilogrammes ) of yoghurt. ( /. I will serve him out 
and let him know where he stands ). 

& $ 

w£-» £>*& b IT T. Unless the dog is 

trodden on the tail ? it will not bite. ( A pvb. indicating 
the necessity of provocation for evil acts }. 

$ * $ 

JU y jULj U F. F. When things get to the 

worst they will mend. 

T . Until things fall into disorder » they will not assume 
good shape. Cf. JF ^ I etc. 
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CuJ b E. E. To the ( very ) end. 

Note. c*&) literally means the t of tammat ? 
( C-cJ 3 ) an Arabic word used at the end of a book to 
mean that it is finished. An E. parallel would be <( to the 
s of finis”. 

$ # $ 

0) j) \JSj I I J l) T. By the time you have been brought? I 
shall have been taken away. Cf. Jjby \S etc. 

& * $ 

ja eO)jfjL (ozjj I ) a>jT j\ jby b“ 

T. By the time the antidote arrives from Chaldea ( lit. 
Iraq )? he whom the snake has bit will have died. 

E. E. While the grass grows the cow (or the steed) starves. 

$ * $ 

C«?e) 0)1) ^l) p JT J^i) U E. E. (a) Make hay while the 

sun shines, (b) Strike the iron while it is hot. 

(c) Hoist your Sail when the wind is fair. 

T. One must bake bread while the oven is hot. 

$ * $ 

£^a) ^Lujf^) <150 ^£*j1a3 1^) b 

F. T . While I could I knew not ? alas ! when I came to 
know I had no ability. 

E. E. If youth only knew ? if old age only could. 

$ * # 

jtfj ol y ^JO) l) jOo cO J, ^ So far 

as possible ? do not tear another man’s veil > so that your 
veil may not be torn by the veil-tearer? ( i. e. the betray¬ 
er of secrets ). { This means freely “ Do not expose any 

one to shame? that no betrayer may put you to shame }. 

$ # $ 

aib l*jbJ- ob a > jails' <jS 1 y** J r *3* ^ 

F. T. As far as you can do not hurt any one’s feelings (or 
do not annoy any one )? for on this path you may tread 
on thorns. 

$ * $ 

} OjtfluhtA) J3 I 0**0} ^^3^ ^' ^S 

far as you can? gain some body’s heart by kindness ? it is 
no great feat to disappoint him. 

$ * $ 
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jr ^<iL) f ^ l j\ o^*<$** ks* ^ ^ 

F. T. As much as you can? be bent on the soup ? what 
matters if the bowl is not made of porcelaine ? {The con¬ 
tent is the essential thing ? not the container ). 

$ # $ 

0<i £>&,) L* I<5<i ^;Ju \S F . T. if you 

think too long about my trousseau ? mother 5 my chance 
will be lost. 

Note, (1) I**# which is a contraction of oL- 

means “unlucky”. (2) In spite of this contraction the rythm 
of this verse is unsound. 

& tt $ 

j U IT F, T . By the time you 

tune we ghall have ended the finale. 

E. E. Some would play a tune before you can tune your 
fiddle. 

Note, j is the last part of a musical performance? 
which? being of a quick tempo? is designed for dancing. 

$ * $ 

<X«cI -jIp* IT While there is life there is hope. 

{t$y>*} ^ J j>V> 

F, T . A merchant who is too timid to take a risk will make 
neither profit nor loss. 

E . E. Nothing venture ? nothing have. 

$ «& $ 

(^1^) wUAUjA i^ilt <r ^ ( lt 

F. T, Behold kings’ crowns and those who wear them? and 

behold who are occupying whose places ! { Regretting the 

tenure of office by unfit substitutes and successors}. 

Notes . (1) originally means the crown worn 

by the kings of the Key&n Dynasty . (2) There is a pun 
on the word ^LT which is both a plural of key - 

a member of the Key&n Dynasty, and a plural of ^ kee , 
which means “who” . 

$ tt & 

<0L*<cJfe 4)1^ F. T. Neighbourhood goes as far as 

forty houses ( /. e.| He who lives even in the fortieth 
house from yours is considered as your neighbour ). 
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<> JO ^ IS T. As soon as you bow down > 

they will put a load on your back. ( This indicates the 
nature of those who presume on the humility of others? 
which they use to serve their own ends}. 

& * $ 

U)U ^ ^' Until you put it on 

the fire? ambergris will give no scent . ( This means that 
until a person is tested ? his qualities do not manifest 
themselves } . 

$ * $ 

C-J J&> jlJ ^£l> U T. While there is breath? there 
is life. jU- lj etc. 

$ * $ 

j> gtif 5 £ l> E. E. No pains? no gains. 

T. Until you take pains ? you will not carry away the 
treasure-trove . 

$ < 3 * & 

4J> 04 jC jrf* OJiP- J4 4J> eUi elIT T. Since he 

became a fox he has never been caught in such a hole. 
{ Said of a person who is in a bad fix ? such as he never 
expected }. 

$ * $ 

[Js* a r-} a**I C); l> T. As long as the 

roots have water ? one may hope for fruit. ^etc . 

$ * $ 

4©<_«£ ^&^l? T. The dusk of the night 
is the collyrium of the bat’s eye. 

$ * $ 

>} ^5 Otf F. T. The new should (always) replace the old. 

& * $ 

ol* 0 &ji j ju^> ^ ©jtf T. And now he asks? tc Was 
Leyli male or female ? ” ( Question which was asked by a 
stupid person after he had heard the whole love romance 
of Leyli & Majnoon by the poet Nezatni }. 

$ * $ 

^ (w^>) ^jl) T. The ( good ) hound 

takes to playing while the hunt is on. { Said of some one 
who allows himself to trifle while he is needed for se¬ 
rious work }. 
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jA j+\ jl&L} jJj> AT f^Ol) F. T. A hound forced 
to hunt against his will* will bring dead game. 

# * $ 

^jJT JP\ <j-A> F. T. Throwing lucky 

dice makes every one a good player. 

E. E. He plays well who wins. 

Note . Sometimes the pvb. begins with JP ofor 
5 l 311 ! 0 nowadays is used mostly for the “men”? 
and not for the dice? used in backgammons. 

$ & $ 

J jjj ^Sj F. T. Unless you set out ( Of tra¬ 

vel ) on the eve? you will not arrive at your destination 
on the ( next ) day . 

$ * $ 

&S! ^ r. Since he be¬ 

came a jackal ? he has never been caught in such a hole 
(lit. an underground watercourse). Cf. ijt *etc. 

O * $ 

«Xtt > O&J* £(***?• .3 
T . By the time the fat man grows thin ? the thin man 
will have died. 

$ * $ 

a^ ^ l° n s aS P eace can ke 

made? do not knock at the door of war. 

Note . “ to knock at the door of 

something” has come to mean u to seek or search for? or 
betake oneself to? something”. 

& * $ 

J y 0^ 01 ji&'CJJLa Jslc U* T. While the rational 

man was seeking a bridge ? the fool took to the water and 
went on his way. ( To do a thing on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment is often better than going about it through rational 
or logical channels ). 

* $ 

j) F. T . Unless you worry about 

others ? you will not be worried about by any one. 

$ * & 

{ eS-u- } I^a j) Jj> jIT l) F. 2 . Why 

risk one’s life if one can gain one’s end by money (lit. gold) ? 
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pUT JUJu gz+i By the time the bald man 

has considered his hair-dressing} the wedding will be over. 

# 4 £8 

£J^pc> (^b) JUi £MTU* r. Since the crow had 

young ones ? he has not been able to eat his fill of carrion. 

s£ # & 

0 *~) pzjftjT2jS~'j&& T 0 ^,jjr it F. T. Since I have 

had children} I have given up childish ways. 

$ * $ 

<ju ^ j^T U T. Let him become blind who 
cannot bear to see ( others’ success ) . { From the follow¬ 
ing story } : 

Two ravens happened to meet a tortoise with whom 
they made friends. One day the tortoise asked his new 
friends to lift him up in the air> so that he might get an 
idea of what the higher regions looked like. “We shall be 
willing to do so ” } said the ravens} “ provided you keep 
consistently silent throughout the flight ” . When the tor¬ 
toise agreed to this ? they took a stick and told him to 
hold it firmly in the middle by his teeth? while each one 
of them would hold one end of the stick by its bill. This 
agreed } all three friends flew into the air ? and passed on 
successfully for a time. 

All who Saw the birds and the tortoise in the air ? 
expressed their wonder at the trick ? which had enabled 
the latter to fly ? but he paid no attention to them and 
managed to keep his mouth closed. At length} when certain 
children in a locality began to shout ? “Behold how nicely 
the tortoise is being carried in the air” 5 the silly animal} 
whose patience had been exhausted by this time } opened 
his mouth to say ? cc Let him become blind who cannot 
bear to see my success ”, Of course no sooner had he 
opened hi* mouth than he fell to the ground. 

Note. The phrase ’ which means 

“ in spite of the enemy ” ? is of frequent use ? and the 
phrase I jSb jjS~ U is now used to avert ? 

so to speak? the evil eye of one who is jealous of others’ 
success? while it has no regard to the unlucky fate 
of the tortoise in the story ? which has been related 
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in the famous book of j Kalileh & Demneh. 

$ * $ 

C-wl 4T U" 

{ ) -5U ^1*9^ &j& F. T m As long as fools 

are still found in the world ? why should the poor be 
needing bread ? Cf. ^-1 0^ J- 3 ^ I 1* etc, 

& # & 

iJutij) lq:> ojllxJ UmL) 49^«Laa U* 

T. Unless there is susceptibility ( lit. attraction ) on the 
part of the beloved ? the efforts of the lover are in vain. 

$ # $ 

C.iiJ j $^a ^IIT F. T. As soon as you say to some 

one? u I am your slave ” ? he will put you on sale. 

Notes, (1) The first hemistich to this is <>lO jA U 
J v. ( 2 ) Jt ^a is a contraction of 

O ^a ( they sell thee ) ? which would destroy the 
rythm . It is also the colloquial way of pronouncing 
(3) The meaning of this pvb. is the same as 
that given for b" etc. 

$ * $ 

wjT jlf 5 <11**)^® U F. T. By the time the 

calf has grown into a cow? the farmer has given up hope. 
(Referring to the numerous sufferings of mothers in bring¬ 
ing up their children ) . 

$ * $ 

C.*»0 jto l? T. Unless the snake makes it¬ 
self straight? it will never get into the hole. Cf. A etc . 

F. E . ( a ) Honesty is the best policy. ( b ) Cheating play 
never thrives. 

& * $ 

(cS a *'**' } <pi£b jjj*J wtib &jA b T, Until 

a man has spoken ? his faults and virtues remain hidden. 

$ * $ 

o^r <p^ ^ F ■ T ■ So far as possible 

jump up ? when this is ho longer possible > come down. 

( Practical lesson for making the best of our chances} . 

Note, <>jJ & are imperatives of and 

J respectively ? and ? taken together ? make a 
compound word — J — which means 44 gambol 



or frolic ” 


$ $ 

Ij cjO <^IwU ^OU U T . As long as you 

have some one who will bear your airs ? put on such airs? 
if you have none ? stretch your legs ( i. e. lie down and 
give up ) . 

$ $ 

J J irtiLi IT T. Where there is not a 

fresh-cut stick ? the ox and the ass will not obey. 

E. E . It is the raised stick that makes the dog obey. Cf . 
A rod for the fool ? a nod for the wise. 

Note, The P. phraseology given above seems to be a 
corruption by the vulgar of 

which is a regular hemistich. The word £yJ is too short 
to render the rythm of the hemistich sound. 

$ $ 

f>£jA ^ E, E. (a) There is no smoke 

without fire. ( b ) Where there are bees there is honey. 
T. Unless there were something eve r so small in it? people 
would not say things . 

Note. The word JUJ^S is too long to go with the 
rythm of this hemistich. 

$ # $ 

{ ^ If T. Do not say a 

word until you know it is exactly right. 

$ & $ 

I l> F. T. While there is respiration ? 

there is aspiration. Cf . ^ A <1>W- h e/f, 

$ * $ 

c-J ^tai l? F. T, it is allowable to give out ( part 

of ) what luck brings in (*. £. when one is lucky and rich? 
he may be liberal ) . Cf, ^ 

$ * $ 

( ^ wJJ U { ja^ AiX-s* ^}1 u 

T . Unless the clouds weep the meadow will not smile i 
unless the child cries it gets no milk. 

$ * $ 

£/■ JU b C-*l y l) T. One should straighten a shoot 

while it is green. (Pointing out the importance of 
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training received in childhood ) . 

$ * $ 

JLfewUAjUi \j F. T. Gambling losses are compensated 

by more gambling. 

Note , I perfectly agree with Dehkhod a in that this 
is a most noxious saying ? as it encourages the ruinous 
habit of gambling. 

\S F. T. As long as I exist ? I will cling 
. to your coat-tails ( lit. beard ) . (This is what a hanger- 
on would say ) . 

$ * $ 

<£) J \ JT j\j \S F. T. It remains to be seen 

who will be chosen by the Friend ( /. e. God ) 5 and to 
whom He will incline. (This is very much like the E. 
phrase u The matter is on the knees of the gods) . 

$ * $ 

s* 0 > T. A very hot fever leads to quick 
perspiration ( /. e. a very ardent love is apt to cool down 
quickly and be turned to disaffection ) . 

$ 

He has lost the axe? but goes 
in search of the needle (/. £. He cares less for the essential 
than for the non-essential ) . 

<0 4) 4lL> T, Such a one is like dried 

cow-dung 1 which has neither scent nor virtue (/. He is 
good-for-nothing) . 

Note . As a matter of fact dried cow-dung is used for 
fuel? and hence the above remark is not strictly true. 

J^p* T. To try to acquire the acquired 

is absurd. 


& $ 

jUa I j> I ^pJ 7 . Its seeds have been eaten up by 
grasshoppers ( i, e m It is unobtainable or exceedingly rare). 

p&S T. To sow seeds in brackish ground (/. e . 
to waste one’s effort ) . 
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&jZZ E. E . He that will steal an egg will 

Steal an ox. 

7 . The egg-stealer will become a camel-stealer. { From the 

1 oilou nig anecdote] : 

A child once stole an egg and took it home to his 
mother ? who admired his clever act and said ? “ Well 
done? my brave son ! ” When the boy attained his adult age 
one day he stole a camel for which he was condemned to 
imprisonment. Before going to prison he requested to be 
allowed to meet his mother. This was granted ? and the 
young man ? on meeting his mother ? asked her to stretch 
out her tongue for him to kiss it. But instead of kissing 
it? the youth bit it off angrily? and said? “The egg-stealer 
will become a camel-stealer ” . 

* # 

? ^ Does he lay double - yolked eggs ? 

( /. e. Is he anything special • ) 

Note, A double - yolked egg is very rare? and hence 
much esteemed. 

$ * $ 

^ 1 . To break an addle egg in some 

one’s mouth (A e. to inspire a vain hope in his mind by 
a promise ) . 


c>£jj T. His eggs have no yolks ( K e, He is 

a very deceitful dealer ? he is an impostor ) . 

$ $ 

1 . The hen was not lay¬ 
ing? but one day when it did? it laid the egg in the straw- 
bin. { Said of a person who does not do his duty ? and if 
occasionally he does ? he does it in a wrong way } . 

$ * $ 


O 


I>1 wJSip jrjj E, 7 ' Old 

men fight . 

$ * $ 


men use prudence ? young 


Cwti olX jA j\ L\ f. The radish ranks itself among 

oranges and lemons. Cf. jU etc . 

$ * $ 

Owl wLir Jf&jT I J J*&l U o*>y F. T. The effect of 

8 
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education on the intractable is as water on a duck’s back 
( lit . as walnuts on a dome ) . 

& * $ 

u&pw 0*1 OjJ J P. T, Training is always 

the same 5 but capacities differ. 

Note. is the pi. of oa**b> ct nature 99 . 

$ * $ 

wXm tp" Id <r j* P* P- The fungus 

which I meant for a relish proved fatal to me. 

E. E. I have brought up a bird to pick out my own eyes. 
{ Adapted from the original pvb. He hath brought up a 
bird to pick out his own eyes } . 

Note . The first part of this pvb. literally means 
ct I sowed cress seeds 5 intending to eat the cress with my 
bread ” . Note the quasi - rime between ( anything 

eaten with bread ) and J.il9 fatal > also 5 a murderer. 

0*1 JIpca j* J T, Distinction without a difference 

is absurd. 

$ O & 

£ j I £ Ji 

T. Mercy to the sharp-toothed leopard is cruelty to the sheep. 
E . E. He hurts the good who spares the bad. 

® * $ 

0*1 wf* jA I j) J T. Fear is akin to ( lit. the brother 

of ) death. 

$ # $ 

0*1 J <> J (**J 

See y etc . 

* $ 

O jAC <>> £j> v <b- 1 j oUi* J F, T. Be it a fairy or a demon > 
it scares the timid man. 

$ # $ 

Uil) O©j1^c.& o^U *J T. He who fears is always safe. 

Cf. the E. He that fights and runs away > 

Will live to fight another day. 

$ * $ 

0*1^^iJ j) T. To break a habit makes one ill. 

$ $ 
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l) J J T . Wet and dry burn together ( L e. 

Good and bad suffer together ) . 

$ * $ 

<) e J T . The leek resembles its seed 

and little Hass an takes after his father. 

E. E. Like father 5 like son. 

& * $ 

©JUT -)UJfe Cjy A chip of the old block. 

$ * $ 

ul 4**l3 T. The thirsty dreams of water. cf. 

C*~J faT tf/c. & etc, 

E, E. (a) The cat dreams of mice. ( b ) The lover dreams 
of his mistress. 

& * $ 

w I 0 4**1? T, The thi] rsty person 
cannot possibly forget water. 

$ & $ 

f»U> ^ I iJjU) T. Offering of water in a public bath ( 
a worthless compliment ) . 

$ * $ 

«^aL 5 J cijW F, T . If you say to a person ? u You 
may have this ” > or “ Help yourself ” ■> by way of com - 
pliment > he may take it literally. 

$ $ 

J ? ^ ^c9jU> F, 7. . Less of your courtesy and 
more of your purse. 

T, Diminish your compliment and increase the sum. 

$ «& & 

yL^VtS" ^LU? J ^(A. ) F, Keep company like 

brothers ? and do business like strangers. 

$ * $ 

cLiVl^ ( A. ) 7. Things are recognized by their 
opposites. 

$ * $ 

^^ ^* Praising one¬ 

self is ( like ) chewing cotton. 

E, E, Self-praise is no recommendation. 

$ # 

0*1 j I yOJ ©^0 j T, Too much praise is worse 
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than abu*e 

$ * # 

uA^SC***) > Lx) E, I . When 

the dish is broken and the food Spilt > the beggars cone 
into their own. ( L?f, ) Let the bin ( or tub ) be broken 
and the yoghurt spilt? ( and you will see how ) the world 
.becomes as parasites would like it to be. 

* * $ 

f^4** v e ) ^^ LJP. tv, (a) Cuises 

coire home to roost, (b) Who throws v ud on another soils 
his own hand, (c) Spit not against heaven \ 4 twill fall back 
in thy face. 

t . Spittle thrown high up tails back io the throwers 
beard ( or fac t ) 

$ '•> $ 

\j jSj i\ 1 , Azazil is a fallen angel 

on account of his arrogance. 

E. E. (a) Pride goes before a fall, (b) Pride breakfast d 
with plenty? dined with poverty? and supped, with infamy, 
(c) Pride goeth before destruction ( Bin heal ). 

$ # # 

jLc q'~‘JJ AL? i . The norsel from a neighbour 

has goose fat in it ( ?. £> Other people's properties seem 
better than one’s own ) Cf\ o.»»l jli 4pw$,&> £yi 

$ $ 

0*2 JT w 5 j) <*Ci 1 . To lean on water ( /. e, to rely on things 
which are not substantial ? to have no support ). 

© tt $ 

^ sjjF j»> \j ojj,t B. Z. Because some one has 

given him sour grapes ? he revenges himself on a poor 
(blind man. B. h. same as for ^ etc . ) 

Note. The mute o at the end of jj!T corresponds to 
the definite article the , and causes gjjT to rime 
with 

O # $ 

JP Jw U l\ 3 , When a man 

acquires two pairs of trousers ( <?. gets rich )? he begins 
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to think of getting a new wife, d, QIC, 

$ O * 

4j L& 4)L* « <0L <>Jj> J>*b 1\ l . 4i Lazy hones? move into 

the shade”. - “The shade will come here of itself”. 

Note . This short dialogue clearly shows how 7 sluggards 
think? the second part being what they would answer to 
one who invites them to work. 

& * # 

c zjr I . To grease one’s body ( /. prepare 

for some suffering or for a great expenditure). C/. V. 

•£. it $ 

E\ t . (a) He is itching £01 trouble ? (b) he is 
eager for the fray, 
f . His body itches. 

^ sft' 

1 J 1 Being naked and playing with lire t 

C <> 1> ^ !>' etc. 

Note . 1 Nowadays means only u fireworks”. 

# * & 

f l j *\) jc^Tjs I <Uz2 b. 7 . The trouble-maker 

had better be in the tomb. 

S& # $ 

h) To go alone to the judge ( b £. 

to have his ear in the absence of the other litigant party). 

& * # 

w**»! jib«» j&Sj\ l^ii i . He who eats alone is akin to 

the Devil ( lit, is the Devil’s brother). (Showing Iranian 
hospitality and charitable disposition }, 

# <> 5 & 

j\ ^ l Singleness befits God ( i. £\ Human 

beings should be married ) 

# * * 

jj J 4j> j jb r J b 1 . One always 

w T ants one’s habitual clothing and food. ( Lit, ) The body 
wants what it has been wearing * and the lip what it has 
been drinking. 

$ # $ 

j\ jm ooijF y 
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F. T. The wisest man is modest? the fruitful branch bends 
toward the ground. 

E. E. The most fruitful branch is nearest the ground. 

$ $ 

lit jH T. He who is wise is powerful. 

E. E . Knowledge is power. 

Note. The second hemistich to this is -e* J*> 3 

i. e. An old man’s heart becomes young through 
knowledge. 

$ <* & 

o- 2 j- 3 } J**! o'y 

J*M I d 3 

F. T, A rugged bone may be swallowed somehow or otherj 
but when it reaches the navel it will tear the belly. 
( Caution against rashness by which one may commit any 
gross act ? though he may be unable to stand its evil 
consequences }. 

$ <t $ 

jSI J> T. The rich are a till ( or mo¬ 
ney-box ) for the poor. 

E. E. The rich are trustees under God for the poor. 

$ 

)cJf J&* j> <T iT Jl Same as 

xSj£i\y etc. 

& $ 

ji T jxJL? c+J &JJ .ifjJ £y*l$ y 

T. A rich and vicious man is a clod overlaid with 
gold? a poor and pious man a beauty obscured by dust. 

$ 

Jl~> <> C-J J**> JPjji J 

F. T , True riches are spiritual ? not material? and maturity 
a matter of intelligence ? not of years . 

$ <5- 

©JO y F. r. Just give me ( what you can ) ? 
and I know myself how to get drunk. { From the follow¬ 
ing anecdote ) ; - 

A dissolute youth went to a tavern? and asked to be 
served some wine against what money he had? which con¬ 
sisted only of a few pence. The tavern-keeper said? “You 
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can only have a small quantity of wine for your insigni¬ 
ficant sum ? and what effect can it have on you ? ” 
11 Nevermind ” ? said the youth ? 4t just give me what 
you cam and I know how to get drunk 5 ’. (The idea is that 
a rogue by nature may brawl and do wicked acts by drinking 
any amount of wine }. 

$ o $ 

IjJ" o j\ jS T, A beggar’s Sack ( or bag ) (/.<?. a mixture 
of different things'? a medley or hotchpotch ) . 

$ $ 

§ b jg F. T, Do you know better than the 

prophet? (From the following anecdote } : - 

A man carried her decrepit old mother in a pannier 
to a certain prophet? to whom the old woman desired to 
pay a visit . The piophet advised the man in jest to have 
her mother married. u It is neither possible nor decent?” 
said the man? u to have her married at this age”. Where¬ 
upon the old woman cried ? “ Do you know better than 

the prophet ? ” 

$ * $ 

£ Ja»U } § jZ*T <)j!> sjp* \j> ^bbc j* T. Those who 

recommend repentance—why do they seldom repent them¬ 
selves ? 

E. E. (a) Do as the priest says? not as he does, (b) Practise 
what you preach. 

$ O $ 

jb F . T. The gambler repents only 

when he has no money. Cf, the next pvb . 

iJT<JTJT E, E . You may end him? but you will 

not mend him. 

T. The ( only ) repentance of the wolf is death. 

$ * # 

{d^} *Jb ^Sj\ !j JjjtJ ^b *Jb y F. T. Be clear of 
conscience? and fear none. 

E. E . (a) A clear conscience fears no accusation ( or laughs 
at false accusations ). (b) Speak the truth and shame the 
Devil. Cf . )j | etc. 

$ * $ 
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c****S~ wUj y ^j2 . i ou will 

be asked what your virtues are? not who your father was. 

$ * $ 

(^ a ^) 4> C-*-f (jKl> 4ib> <r I j /\ T. This is no 

game to play in a house made of reeds, 

E. E. ( Same as for j if jJ etc. ) 

0 ^ *“**^\$ A ^ 2 • The u i rn ® r man” 

is being killed ? while the “outer man” kills others with 
envy. 

E. E. He robs his belly to cover his back. 

Note. The u inner man ” means “ a man’s soul or 
mind”? and jocularly “the stomach”? ami “the outer man” 
has come to mean “ a man’s external appearance ? such as 
clothes”. ( See the Concise Oxford Dictionary). 

$ j* $ 

jVSj\ if ^iz>^j 1 i . How cm you know 

the value of water~you who live by the Euphrates < 

E. E. (a) We never know the worth of water until the 
well runs dry. (b) Misfortunes tell us what fortune is, 
Cf. O c iU jai etc. 

$ * $ 

5 }t*> ^ j? f b j> 4YjJ 

2. You who have glass on your roof? why do you throw 
stones at other people’s roofs ? 

E. E. They that live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. Cf. *;U. <Tby etc. 

$ * $ 

0**"**) ? £0? *>? 4i if f . You who cannot 

see the lamp ? what can you see by the ( light of the ) 
lamp ? . 

& $ 

? ^ cjI ^ 1 j> W if j) 1 . If you know the 

lullaby? why can’t you get to sleeps Cf. tk jC{ k L jS i 
etc. and etc. 

E, E. Physician? heal thyself. 

Note. The pvb. also begins with JT\ for if 

& # 
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§ i> O 3 A) U (<f} F. i . Have you died 

that we should prepare your bier ; { A facetious answer to 
a complaint of neglect j. 

& & >;> 

j 0 ai F. / . One need not teach 

the bereaved how to mourn . 

Note. I or “bereaved” which originally means oUMC-fji 
the P. has po i e. one whose mother is dead. 

# # 

[ijr*'-*) 3j\ \ ^ 3 ) o' 0 ^ 4j?*~c£ :<0 ^ ^ 

I\ i You see the hair ? while I see the waves of the 
hair ? you see the eyebsow ? but I the signs of the eye¬ 
brow’ { Referring to the meanings and expressions read in 
the face of the beloved? as being worth more than mere? 
inexpressive beauty ]. 

.S'.-, M ,-.A; 

V ^ <V> 

F. /. Shouldn’t you aid me as a friend ? 

My aid from Heaven God will send. 

^ole. The idiom .as used in this pvh. 
means “ i.e arrange some one's affairs ” ? but nowadays it 
has a contrary implication? meaning “ to ruin some one ? 
do his job ? do away with him J ’. 

# £z 

J&! O f-if j) J Jjrj/fc ( F. T. u Amidst the 

scuffle”? ( she says )? u pluck my eyebrows”. ( Used when 
a person wants a trilling affair to be done by another who 
has an important business on hand ). 

# $ 

wUJ.C*a> ^ 7 £pcJ ■ j*l;> f jjjp l . In a quarrel they do not dis¬ 
tribute sweetmeat. 

E, E, One can’t make war with rose water. 

$ 

l lit i can go into u lion’s mouth ( *. e. 
he is exceedingly brave ). 

$ ■& $ 

IuAJ ^ 7 . You cannot find it in 

any druggist’s drawer. {Said of a very rare object? or a 
very eccentric idea } . 
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c &j £j> T. To get into a ewer ( Of pitcher ) ? F e. 

to creep into a hole ( from shame ? fear? etc. ) 

$ 

V-**-) f ^ ^ ^ l - You 

are empty of wisdom because you are full of food. 

E. E. (a) Full paunches make empty pates, (b) Full bellies 
make empty skulls. 

Note, The P. ends with the phrase i, e. up 

to the nose. 

$ & $ 

^aT jt <) T. Better o go barefoot 

than in tight shoes. Cf, o^ k etc, 

$ * $ 

jb c—m1> wXjL> ^Lcbl^jl jrO F. T. Once the arrow 

has left the bow? it will not return to the thumbstall. 

E. E. (a) There is no overtaking the shot once fired, (b) 
Words once spoken cannot be recalled, (c) A word spoken is 
an arrow let fly. 

^2^1 Jjf jni T, To shoot an arrow in the dark ( i, e, 

to make a guess wide of the mark ). 

$ $ 

jz>* imSZim) J*E- E- ( a ) He missed the aim (or the point), 
(b) He failed. 

F, His arrow hit a stone. 

$ * & 

T. He shoots the arrow and 
hides the bow. (Said of one who tries to conceal the traces 
of an act}. 

$ tt $ 

E. T. The awl is sharp at the 
head. ( Pvb. attributing causes to those at the head of 
affairs }. 

& * & 

O&J T. To strike one’s own foot with an axe 

( i, e, to be self-destructive ). 

$ * $ 

AJLJ F. T, To strike at one’s own foundation 
( /. e % to be self-destructive ). 
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Note. is an adze or chip-axe? and makes a rime 

with O; “root”. 

{£>£> AiJ h) £Jj 4JLJ T. An adze facing itself. (Said 
of a one-sided or selfish person ). 

Note. This proverbial phrase may he read 
( *. without the eza^ah ) , which would then make it 
an adverbial phrase meaning “with the adze toward one) 
self” ? i. e. selfishly. Cf , the E. pvb , All men row galley 
way? /. e. every one draweth toward himself. 

& * $ 

£*» wt> ^ru 0 ^Ac joT <fAj usOa 

P. T % Better a Sword in an Ethiopian’s hand than knowledge 
possessed by an ignoble person. 

E. E. Put not a naked Sword in a madman’s hand. 

$ 

wtJiO fLi A curved sword must have a curved 

scabbard. 

E. E. Desperate diseases must have desperate cures . 

$ * $ 

i <r i*> i ^ * Where there is water ablution 

with earth or sand is void ( /. e. When one has the origi¬ 
nal? why use the substitute ? ). 



jAJ j - • One should not expect fruit 

from a willow-tree. Cl. jt\ etc . 

E. E. a) Figs do not grow on thistles, b) You can’t get 
blood out of a stone. 

$ * $ 

4>lp^f fcOwd^i’ E. E. Virtue is its own rewaid. 
2, The reward for a good act goes to the doer’s house 

£& * # 



. c 

1 O^U^I alp- Ip- F. T. Ripe wisdom saves one 

from snares. 

Note . col*9l Ip- means also “mellow ”> and alp 

literally means u fallen into a pit ” . 

& $ 

Ip) Ip Iso tp F* T. Sometimes one has to say 

^“We serve Thee” ? and sometimes ^ : *“ : ^‘We Seek help 
from Thee ”? as the case may be. 

Notes. (1) In the first Surah (i. e . chapter) of the 
Koran there is a verse? which reads (jrlA2*J ^Jbf 

i . e. “ We serve Thee ? and we seek help from Thee ” 

( addressing God in prayer ) . The letter £ at the end of 
Jbl means in Arabic “ thee ” ? but this is read so closely 
with the following words lA*»S and as to make it 

seem that these words are J*a*r & (2) This pvb.? 

which ? though based on extracts from the Koran ? seems 
to be vulgar ? is used to show that everything is good in 
its own place? or to indicate the necessity of changing one’s 
acts and words as dictated by the “spur of the moment”. 

# * $ 

3 J Ip- F. 7. There is no trace of the baby save 
the wetting of its bed. { Cited in cases when one finds 
that something is missing in the very place it should have 
been while it has left certain traces } . 

$ * # 

(j-cl ^ T*. After an attack by 

highwaymen ? a road is safe for forty days. 

$ $ 

C—t Ip- ^«^*Ap 2 . Spying is ( like ) pandering. 

Notes, (I) gjTp is a synonym of “ a pimp 

or panderer”. (2) If the attribute here given to spies seems 
to be exaggerated ? we might extend the E rendering and 
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make it read? “Spying is pandering to others’ evil designs”. 

$ * $ 

ojlwtib <*lp- F. T. It is only a good fit that 
looks comely. ( Lit. ) Clothes to one’s measure are good. 

$ * $ 

^ ^ ^ F. T. O dear ? you took the 

words out of my mouth. ( You are complaining against me 
while it is I who should be complaining against you }. 

$ * $ 

J Jljjn) jlp- F. T. He will not give up his ghost to 
the Angel of Death. (Referring to a very stingy person }. 

Note, J'JljjZ Azfa-il , the Arabic name for the 
Angel of Death? seems to be of Hebrew origin? but is not 
used by the Jews. 

$ * $ 

J* <f jlFj 1 <f T. The soul must leave 

one ? no matter if it be througli one’s throat or side 
( i. e . One must die? it doesn’t matter how ? ) 

$ * $ 

F. T. Give your slave 
bread and he will offer you his head. 

$ * $ 

To die hard ( as a Kurd ). 

Note. The Kurds are supposed to be tenacious of life. 

$ * $ 

£*mtl ^lp- F. T. Until one is in the agony of death? 

one’s soul remains in one’s body ( i. e. One should not 
despair of life without good reason? or go to meet death? 
prematurely Cf. oW- ^ etc.). 

* $ 

jUi Ip- I. To rinse the prayer carpet ( /. e. to 
act hypocritically or prudishly) . 

<5- * tf 

<U*jL jl JwJjU 

T. When an ignorant person is confuted by his opponent 
in argumentation? he betakes himself to hostile measures. 

$ * $ 

^ There is no room for a millet. 

E. E. There’s not room to swing a cat. 
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T. There is no room to throw a 

needle . 

E. E. (Same as for the preceding ). 

$ * $ 

^JL> Ui ^b- E. E. a) We missed you. b) We thought 
of you. 

T. Your place ( Of seat ) was empty. 

Note. Sometimes the above phrase is replaced by 
J* Jl*’ D bi tSW’ . 

} jL> jb- ^b- J JT JT ^b* E. Be a rose 
among roses and a thorn among thorns. 

$ & 

O-d ^jM ^b- T. He who has two wives will 

have to live in the mosque ( i. e. will have to beg ). 

Note. Homeless beggars are allowed to live in mosques, 

$ * $ 

jli ^b* E. One cannot replace bread by 
stone ( /. e . one must have bread \ there is no substitute). 

$ < 3 * $ 

OJUil^bc)^>b- E. Sit in a place from which they 
will not turn you out. 

& * $ 

^5 ^)b- E. E. (a) He went to Davy 

Jones’s locker, (b) He’ll come again? as Goodyer’s pigs did. 
T. He went where the Arab threw his reed. 

$ O $ 

JU l^c u-***b job) w>b91 <T^>b- T. Where the sunlight does 
not enter* the doctor does. 

$ * $ 

1 <T^jV (Same as etc.) 

$ o $ 

jb & j) j+* <T^b>- E. T. Where 

the camel is worth one farthing? the ass is worth nothing. 

Note . M or is a money of account worth half 
a din a r. 

& * & 

<>■ ^ 5 >V O jl Aji^ <S~ ( Same as tf'UiT 

Lm*' etc ,) 
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C>«il Cjy* AF^jlp- 7 , Where meat is lack¬ 

ing > beet is a champion ( i. e. gains importance ) 

E. E. ( a ) He is a Triton among the minnows. (b) In the 
land of the Mind the one-eyed are kings ( Scottish } . 

Note. This pvb. is sometne.es modified so as to rep¬ 
lace wiby u fruit ” 5 ami for 

“ the king of ( citrous ) fruits ” . 

£$ & $ 

^IwtCcJ i . Where you have eaten 

salt j do not break the Salt-cellar ( /. e. Do not be un¬ 
grateful to the salt eaten with another) See Note under 
Jd etc . 

® 

{&3j\ {J *w ^ ^ Ip* l , He will 

not sleep in a place which can get wet underneath ( /. e. 
He cannot be deceived? also? lie need not be looked after). 

$ i> $ 

jj$ C*>J,2 wVXdJ U ^>twAp 

0 4* L <*.£I*y P. i We know not Die 

value of friends unless we part with them ? the man with 
a broken bone knows the value of mummy. 

E . E . ( Same as for c,JU jM etc. ) 

Note. was a kind of mineral asphalt formerly 

used as a panacea? and especially for healing broken bones. 

$ * & 

0 I JT(f - f ’ Tile roan who overcharges 

deserves to have no buyers. 

$?> # s£s 

wAj ol^&o *U jf jp* i . The reward of an evil act 
is only evil. 07. J*e o-UtsC. j) <?/£■ 

$ * $ 

6 ^ el) 1 . He is sick for such 

and such a thing. 

Note. The original’ P. means u his liver is spotted 
(i. e. decayed) ” for such and such a thing . 

$ # S©5 

^A?. ^ ^ P - . Many a heart 

will be broken by the time a son becomes likes his 
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father. cf . i- 

$ * $ 

0 A J^ 7 *^ s.£j>- T. At war while ploughing 5 

at peace while reaping. 

E . E. To quake at work and sweat at meals. 

$ * $ 

C»J y>! J?f <) Jjl w£Xp- F. T. Better to fight it out at 
once (or at the beginning) than have to make a late peace. 
E. E. (a) A word before is worth two after, (b) Better an 
ounce of discretion than a pound of cure. Cf, A stitch in 
time saves nine. 

& # & 

§ jwOL U J O '*^ F. T. Can one attack an 

alligator and stay in the river ? ( Lit, ) Fighting with an 
alligator and staying in the sea ? 

$ $ 

C**l mLJ ©jUa) wfcs* T. War appears easy to on-lookers. 

& * & 

JIj w£j>- F. T. It is with a Sword that 
one makes war ? and with money that one does business. 
C f, i jjlai U-j 


^ 5 ^) Lc ^^f 5 jj? w£j>- T. No need of a peacemaker 
( 1 //. mediator) in a sham fight. 

$ * $ 

*Xib wXio jJJ r. However 

powerful a warrior may be> he cannot do without a stratagem- 

$ & $ 

C~l T. The ( only ) answer to fools is 

silence. 

O * O 

■AAiXa jJJ \j jJJ wljp- T. Force is the (only) answer to force. 

0*0 

F. T, The answer to “ bah ” is “ boo ” 
( i. e. Harshness should be answered by harshness ) . 

,0 * o 

J 1 ^- c '"' j** ^ -5i Oj! C-mjOA 1 ji1j> Same 

as o J id > ’ j**. etc - 

0*0 


9 
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4S~T. The generous (Of brave) 
youth is he who doesn’t speak but acts. 

$ & 

i 3 C*«»l F. T. This is youth > hence all 

airs and graces. 

$ & 

! oMT ojL^j jm ojJb 4p-T. The 

chicken hatched in the autumn tries to deceive the one 
hatched in the spring ! (Said of a stripling trying to deceive 
a person older and more experienced than himself } . 

Note. jm oMr and ^are 

both common idioms meaning u to defraud some one”. 

$ <* fig 

AijlcJL-x F. Chickens should be counted in 

autumn. 

E. E. Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. 

Note. For they say sometimes yJb j* of 

jJ 0 1 the latter meaning u at the end of autumn”. 

$ * $ 

JL*^0 T. Chickens do not always remain 

in the coop ( lit. under the basket ) . ( This means that 

children will not always remain ignorant (especially of sex 
matters ) and innocent. 

# * $ 

0 T. He cannot divide the barley 

allotted for two asses. (Referring to an incapable and inef¬ 
ficient person } . 

$ * ® 

T. True generosity is to give unasked, 

& # ® 

( } jjj jtyj 4) J£> F. T. A harsh teacher is better 

than a tender father. (Lit. A teacher’s oppression is better 
than a father’s kindness ) . 

Note. 1 nowadays means ic professor ” ? where 

“ teacher ” is jinj* t 

® » & 

UJ ji T. (One) who shows wheat and sells barley 

( /. e. double-dealing or a double-dealer) . 

E. E. (One ) who cries wine and sells vinegar. 
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) j Jj j* jl jZ$> jj F. T. Better an ounce of 

gold than a hundred pounds of force. 

Note. A variant form of this hemistich substitutes 
eUo u fifty ” for ct seventy ” . 

$ * & 

j+b JF . T, An ounce of luck is better 
than a ton of virtue ( or good qualifications ) . 

Note . means barley > and j\j ? which literally 

means ‘an ass load’? is now equivalent to 300 kilogrammes. 

$ * $ 

oJJJ U T. Who seeks will find. 

$ * $ 

J ^ J J lsu> oU?’ 

{ t SJ-r- } c5^=? cSisT j * ^ F- As in the 

world there are eyes and eyebrows > also ? pencilling and 
beauty-spots? so everything is good in its own place (or 
season ) . 

& * $ 

jl <} 0 ^p- as etc . 

$ * $ 

{ <i a *~ ) ©JUaSl$p T. He who has seen the 

world ( t. e. travelled in it ) tells many lies. 

E. E. (a) Travellers tell fine tales, (b) Old men and tra¬ 
vellers may lie by authority. ( c ) They who come from 
afar have leave to lie. 

Note. The phrase u travellers’ tale ” is very much 
used in E. 

$ * $ 

C.J y Same as O m ~* ^ etc - 

& * & 

{ } t-C*> jLmA $jU j) C'<m> F. T. A man with his 

wits about him finds room in the world. 

$ $ 

j1 T. Ig¬ 

norance of one’s own faults is the worst fault of all. 

$ * & 

JT J^l) pto T, Even hell is not so hot as this 

(?. e. You are drawing the long bow ) . 

$ * # 
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Ho ijim*T. His pocket is cleaner than a 

Mol lab’s skirt ( /. it is empty ) . 

Notes. (1) Ho (Mollab) is a person versed in theology 
and sacred law. (2) By “clean skirt” is meant chastity? and 
hence the compound adjective “chaste”. (3) A vari¬ 

ant form of this proverbial expression is 4 i*)T 'j I 
C**! J c t% e * His P oc ^ e t is cleaner than a looking- 
glass used by brides. 

& * & 

jT OjJCiC j\5 \j T. His pocket is covered by 

spider’s web ( /. it has not been used for having been 
empty ) . Cf m the preceding item , 

& & 



C.-J.S b Vi* ^ cJJCJLj ^^* I will ex ’ 

cuse you from being a jockey if you can only hold on to 
the pommel. { Said to one who? though unworthy of a 
small position? claims a higher one } . 

$ * $ 

T. Within one’s own four walls one’s 
own free will ( /. e. A man is master in his own house) . 

& * $ 

^rj*> cJLtb Li I F. T. The pound of an acquaintance 

is only 13 ounces ( i % e. The shopman who knows you gives 
you underweight) . 

Notes. (1) iJjL*- which literally means 4 ‘one-fourth 
(of a man) ” 7 is an obsolete weight equivalent to 750 
grammes? and j\» which was one-tenth of a ? is now 

7 5 grammes. ( 2 ) Some people make this pvb. read 
| dJ j U k+m IiaT* tiCw* 

$ $ 

fajT $*me as ^3 {Sjj]* etc. 

$ # $ 

{ } j*iL jVb J lj F. T. Nothing but 

a pack-saddle for a dull horse. 

Note, y&jf nowadays is used for persons in the sense 
of “stupid” . 

42-0 The knife does not cut its own 

handle. Cf. Ij 

E. E. There is honour among thieves. 

Note. ( 1 ) Some people use this pvb. to mean also 
“The shoemaker’s wife goes the wo»rst shod”. (2) is 

sometimes replaced by 
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jS <2*o T. To fold in a knife ( i. e, 

from cold ) . 

$ * ® 


to crouch 


^w I o^O( c[> F. T. It is the mountain that furnishes 
the well with water. (This stresses the importance of rain 
which falls first on the mountain } . 


$ * $ 

( * gvJ } ©l>j T. The well-digger 

has no rest from digging. 

Note . An E. parallel to the above would be u The 
porter has no rest from his loads ” . 


©l> <> eb- T. The well-digger is ( already ) at the 

bottom of the well ( i. e. The trap-layer is caught in his 
own trap). Cf . the next pvb. and ^ * etc. 

$ * $ 

i5 -*r pJa ^ ©l> F. T. Do not dig a pit 

for another? lest you fall into it first. 

Note . This may well be said to be a vulgar pvb. ? 
as the rime and the grammatical construction are both 
unsound. 


jLa ©JU5d ©b- No/e under b cbt etc . 

vlwOT [> wT <T ^fcb- T. If the well has 

no water of itself? it is no use to pour water into it. (Re¬ 
ferring to a person who is void of natural talent ? or who 
cannot use his own intelligence } . Cf. o T cf.**■ etc . 


Cm'0 A T, Not to know one’s left hand from 

one’s right. ( Referring to one who has not reached the 
age of puberty or discrimination ) . 

$ * $ 

? JUJ<) «T<)fIF. T. Why 

sleep under a crumbling wall and have disturbed dreams ? 

Note . It would even be better to say u disturbed 
sleep ” > because under the circumstances it is hard to get 
to sleep. 

$ * O 
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( 13-m jFjSZi jup-Upca jp- ai^lJu^c*i* y*wtC>I j> 

T. Why should men consider each other under obligation? 
when they are all in need of one another ? 

$ * #* 

§ T. Why did you not become an artillery¬ 

man ? { Said in irony to a person who is alarmed by the 
slightest noise } . 

& * $ 

S^SU-JL) ,>b IT. Why should the wise 

man do that which he will rue ? 

Note. The first hemistich to this is 3! b*Jj 
j> |ojj z. e. Zoleikh a - Potiphar’s wife- died 

of grief when Joseph was imprisoned ( ? the imprisonment 
having been arranged by herself ) . 

« $ 

pi F. T. Keep the lamp for dark hours. 

F. F. Put by something for a rainy day. 

Note . The first hemistich to this is ^ 

31 i e . Do not annoy the doctor (who has treated 
you ) after you are recovered. This is the way the vulgar 
have it ? but Sa’di has for the second hemistich 
A J"* 0**1 oh" i. e . because illness may come again. 

$ & & 

^3*^0 j\ jb J 3d £l y ?- T. Oil gives 

light to a lamp ? but too much oil extinguishes it. Cf. 

olv I etc. 

F. F. A little wind kindles ? much puts out the fire. 

& * $ 

£1^* T. The lamp does not give light 
to its own leg. Cf. j\ etc . 

F. L . The shoemaker’s wife goes the worst shod. Also? the 
nearer to church? the farther from grace. 

bXlpsJ ^^ lamp held behind one gives 

no light (/. e. Good deeds done by a man before his death 
are better than prayers for him after his death ) » 

$ * 

C 1 T. The lamp will not 

show light in the sun. ( More freely ) A rushlight will 
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not show in presence of the sun. 

$ $ 

00wL#*T J c,*f ij*£}j> T, The lamp has gone out 
and the mill is still turning. ( Quoted in cases when things 
have their circulation in the absence of a manager ) . 

$ * $ 

$j\j^ £3 j* J> T. The lamp of falsehood gives no 

light. 

Note. Sa'di has versified this thought as follows : - 

J oAU I j o IjydT 

i. e. He who has a false tongue > The lamp of his heart 
has no light. 

$ * $ 

£)L*»U ^- The watchman’s sleep is the 

thief’s lantern. 

Note . is the modern word for “policeman ” . 

$ & $ 

01) j&bZ* T. The lamp of the oppressor will 

not burn till dawn. Cf. the next pvb. 

& * p 

^-) T. No one’s lamp burns 

till dawn ( i. e. No man’s happiness will be permanent or 
is ever completed) . 

$ * p 

( ) l pJT wU$T l^T 6 ^jA £\j> F. T m There can be no 

comparison between the extinguished lamp and the ( glo¬ 
rious ) candle of the sun. 

$ * $ 

T. The lamp of indigence gives no light. 

j& <* # 

^ VJ5J J-OT j-& ijjJ j A y\ iS I J jj> 

F. T. Who tries to extinguish God’s fire (lit. lamp) burns 
his own hand. Cf . !**>■ etc. 

E. E. It is no use striving against Fate. 

#•«& $ 

I J ^ ^ ^ j?" T. Better 

a lamp that lightens my night than a candle which burns 
my clothes. Cf. ■>' ~y* etc . 

Note ... The candle gave more light than the primi- 
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tive lamps. 

$ * $ 

£ jy *! } wCT" j) xT A)l^ ^JT^ct j> 

T. The lamp which gives light to the house? should it fall 
on one’s garments? will act as an enemy. 


C*«l pi j> c-n*I jj Charity begins at 

home. Cf, Jjl etc, 

T . The lamp that is allowable to one’s home is not al¬ 
lowed for use in the mosque. 


j> T, A glib tongue is next to sorcery. 

$ ■& $ 

‘■H1^ A * v -^** jl T. Fat cannot be extracted from 

a stone. 

E, E. One can’t get blood out of a stone. 

$ & 

jJ*j> j\ ji£) U) j*s> T. He slumbers better than his spiri¬ 

tual guide. 

Note, kXit jA here translated “spiritual guide”? is ei¬ 
ther the head of a certain order of dervishes ? or that of 
the Sufis or Mystics ? who usually Seem to be sleepy in 
their contemplation or ecstasied state ? but who are also in 
the habit of smoking opium? which causes them to doze. 

$ * $ 

tjjuT £ij> T, To make one’s wheel crooked ( i. e. 
to importune ? harass ? or worry some one ) . 

$ * $ 

c-»l jtjp. £j\ju> jl J JU jl^P- E. T, He who has been 

spoiled by too much kindness is worse than an heir ( 
may in the end claim more than one’s heir ) . Cf, the E, 
Give him an inch and he will take an ell. 

Note . <sJL>- ig food given to hunting animals ? but 
means also a whet ? or a little food as a taste. Hence 
is one who has been spoiled by receiving such 
food more than once. 

$ $ 

jXaP T, To divine with open eyes ( i. e. to say 

what everyone knows or foretell what everyone else can 
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foretell ) . 

Note, Most people say to 

divine with closed eyes. 

$ $ 

^£1,3 l> jJ T. To look at the instep of one’s foot 

( /, 0 . to have a feeling of shame or modesty ) . 

& o 

T, Great men’s eyes are narrow (*. £. 
Great men look so proudly on their inferiors that they 
do not often recognize them ) . 

& * $ 

M9 1 wi*£j) F. T. The enemy only sees your faults. 

$ * $ 

jj I T. His eyes pick cherries (i. e. 

do not see properly enough to distinguish one thing from 
another ) . 

Note. I is black cherry and ^VLf 5 is ( white ) 

cherry ? and hence perhaps the idea that “his eyes cannot 
distinguish one variety from the other ” . 

$ $ 

C*m( coU$t F. T. He has seen a ray of light 

( /. e. He has scented or suspected signs of wealth some - 
where 9 also 9 he has been promised a share of such wealth). 

$ # $ 

I j jrU> \j T. Look into his eyes and read 

his heart. (The eyes often betray one’s thoughts} . 

$ * ® 

! JjS~ jUautf T. May the Devil’s eyes become blind ! 

(Used in the sense of u Touch wood ” to avert evil eye} . 

& * $ 

OilwUc) j\ t <T Js'SL*& JG j\j& T, His eyes can do a 

thousand things of which his eyebrows know nothing (/. e. 
He knows how to keep things secret ) . 

& * $ 

ptiP” F. T. To show some one a ray of 

light ( /. £. to inveigle or allure some one ) . Cf . 

0^1 .jllil 

& * ® 

? U F. T. Did I have evil eyes ? (Said by one 
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who ? as soon as he meets a person ? finds him on the 
point of leaving. Hence the phrase means? u Why do you 
want to leave on my arrival ? I have no evil eye to hurt 
you thereby ” } . 

$ * $ 

jujo jj-T Ma J jL ^gb J jja Same as J jL ^gb etc . 

$ * # 

C--J I jP. A true spring is that which 

gives out water of itself. Cf. ^ etc. & 

yT etc. 

$ * & 

0*J. ^ lM T. To carry a spring to the sea. 

E. E. ( Same as for j£\ o jj ) 

$ * & 

J£> J, t ZjT. To plaster the sun’s fount of 
light by mud ( i. e. to try to hide the truth ) . Cf . 
o*J x 1 l^hi) etc. 

$ * $ 

^t*Xyc ^JCOb c-P• When 
the sun’s fount of light is obscured ? the bat becomes a 
tumbler in the arena. 

E . E. When the cat is away ? the mice will play. 

$ * & 

T. The beetroot does 

not become meat ? nor does an enemy turn a friend. 

& * $ 

JUC*a uL?- olp-J jp- fj ^ jJ:*> T. The beetroot 
thinks itself a fruit. Cf, etc. 

E. E. Every sprat nowadays calls itself a herring. 

$ * $ 

wO E. He is at the end of his tether. 

2- His bag ( Of satchel ) has become empty. 

$ * $ 

C~J lJUj jAwb <r See Note under ->■*-» T 

etc, 

Jb AcikT wUp- T. Hear now a few words from 

the bride’s mother. { This is a contemptuous way of draw¬ 
ing the attention of a crowd to the unwelcome remarks 
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of a persons and amounts to 44 It is now his ( Of her) turn 
to make remarks ” }. 

$ * $ 

F. T, Such are the ways of this rough world : it puts you 
on the saddle one days and puts the saddle on you the next 
day. (Showing the vicissitudes of times) . 

$ * $ 

jB" u*m) I t 

(^-* ^ ^ F. T. Where there 

is water? ablution with earth sand) is out of question \ 
when day comes the lamp should be taken away. Cf . 
c-l e tc . 

$ O $ 

(l£-w} JUi 4JJP* s^jJaa C**0 Ja> J w&JbT^- 

F. T. If the harp is in tune it will not receive chafing 
by the musician’s hand. 

Notes, The word which has come to mean 

44 ( a slight punishment by way of ) reproof ” ? literally 
means 44 rubbing the ears ” . And since the peg of a mu¬ 
sical instrument resembles an ear ? for which reason it is 
called ? the poet has actually used a delicate pun. 

$ * $ 

a U- ^ jp- 

{ iS* 4 *- } j* C-?s) J> <> F. T. When the pure 

soul is about to depart ? what matters if one dies on a 
throne or on the ground ? 

$ $ $ 

C**I tJA T ^ 'r'J?' The stick ( i. e . the teacher’s rod ) 

comes from Paradise. 

E. E. Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

c—^ Jr" ( ^Lma Ij ) £> F. T. The 

teacher’s rod is a flower ( t. c, a blessing) ? which must be 
given to any one who does not wish to remain a fool. 
E, E, ( Same as for the preceding ) . 

$ $ 

easy to give the stick to the bear ? but difficult to get it 
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back. ( The stick alludes to a pretext which must not be 
given to a rough or Stupid fellow } . 

& * $ 

I<Tyb £jl ji tj£- F. F. The beating 

( lit . rod ) of God is noiseless i he who receives it will 
find no remedy for the pain. 

E. E . Though the mills of God grind slowly ? yet they 
grind exceedingly small. 

$ * $ 

c-X# y ( $ ame as c-J oJuT j\ y j> ) 

$ * * 

jlf J 1 JJ> T, It is the asses and cows that need 
to be beaten by a stick ( /. £. Men should be ashamed to 
commit an act which is punishable by beating ) . 

& * & 

JU£*a j !jB <0 j? <T I j) j>• T. When you take the 

Stick in your hand ? the guilty cat runs away. Cf. 1 

c±U* yU» etc. & cr“T jj U etc. 

E. E . When the noose is prepared? the thief takes warning. 

For *F\J 

& $ 

wT E- E. We have a rod in pickle for him. 

T. His stick is in water. 

$ * $ 

jljL* ( See under etc.) 

$ $ 

c-i 0 i>^ r. The treacherous shepherd is a wolf. 

$ * $ 

juU js> J? ($* me as etc • ) 

$ $ 

<r a r y c-y 

F. T. When you have no income ? be cautious in spending? 
for ? as the sailors’ song goes ? “ If no rain falls on the 
mountains ? the Tigris will dry up in a year. ” 

E. E. ( a) Make both ends meet. 

(b) One is never rich until he commences? 

To keep ahead of his expenses. Cf. y etc. 

$ * $ 
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{l^^O ** JUl) ojb- b ©JWl&j jj* ©J (>jki <j*M? j& j> 

T . When the ant has fallen into the ant - hill ? he who 
comes to its rescue must use tact? not violence. {Referring 
to delicate affairs which need to be handled by tact and 
prudence ? rather than by violence and rough treatment} . 

& * & 

jJU ^ When you cannot bite a 

hand? kiss it. 

E. E. What cannot be cured must be endured. 

Note, ^iU5 is a contraction of but some manu¬ 

scripts have replaced this word by 

& * * 

{^J- 5 ^} JL&ISo When happiness dwin¬ 

dles? the soul flags. 

$ * $ 

{^^} ^ T. We shall think about to¬ 

morrow when it comes. 

E. E. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

$ * $ 

j? <»&*» If you are contented? 

you will find stone and silver to be one. 

$ # $ 

<) J jp* $ j\ J$S £j\ji A>/ 

F. T. Cherish the cat and it will snatch the pigeon? fatten 
the wolf and it will devour Joseph. 

E. E. If you save a rogue from the gallows? he will rob 
you that same night. 

Note, The second hemistich alludes to the tradition 
that Joseph’s brothers told Jacob that Joseph had been 
devoured by a wolf. 

$ & 

c j> F-T. Strike the ball where 

( or when ) you have a wide field. 

E. E. (Same ss for c—l l" etc,) 

$ $ 

jry &£+*£> T, When you have eaten 
your fill of fruit ? don’t break the branch. Cf. ^ 

<6)y~ etc, and <ij? etc. 

& # $ 
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(jnl 5 uiC) k) jl c-*U> \£j\ pU^> T. When you men¬ 

tion the name of a dog? you should procure a stick. 

E. E. Talk of the devil and he will appear. 

_ & * $ 

(^ ^^2>^ 2 ; jl wX>T ^gaj E. T. When evil 

comes? fear the worse. 

# * $ 

^ ^^ y j( cij 0 j 

E. T. You cannot be possessed of a creed until you are re¬ 
lieved of greed. 

$ * $ 

{\LkiU} ©aC*xj1 Since you are 

now old? Hafez? you should leave the tavern. (Cited when¬ 
ever an old man does youthful acts) . 

# * $ 

(-> lLu 0 ^;Jiy ^2 -jU} 0 3> «3>* <f ^sJfy o^f 

{Same as J\y U e/£\) 

# * $ 

E. T. When you cannot cure some one’s disease? don’t be 
so oppressive as to aggravate it. Cf . i£-d; J*\ e f c 

VS* ^. When thieves quarrel 

with one another? stolen goods are discovered. 

$ $ 

T. If a cord is torn it can be joined at the end ? but be¬ 
hold there is a knot in the middle. 

E. E. a) A broken friendship may be soldered ? but will 
never be sound, b) Though the sore be healed? yet a scar 
may remain. 

$ * $ 

j&j 3 I yip- <j> 3 J oJ? T. What difference 
is there between sweet and bitter ? once a thing has been 
swallowed ? 

Note. For “sweet and bitter” the P. has “sweetmeat 
and poison”. 

$ * $ 

C(ji>} a ^0 oJ 9 ^” oJ? p - T - y° u 
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cannot swim? keep away from the Oxus. 

& * $ 

J ^CJU J-cT 

F. T. Where love enters? the master and the slave are alike 
( or there is no question of master and slave ). 

$ $ 

Jl£ oJL*j> wU F. T. When a man is bi¬ 

ased? he sees no virtue. 

$ $ 

4Jbl I UaS F. T. When Fate approa¬ 

ches? the physician is helpless. ( Lit . ) When Fate comes ? 
the plysician becomes stupid. 

# # $ 

JLjb qjs JL w«T F. T. When the new 

year comes? I regret the departure of the preceding year. 
(Each year seems to be worse than the preceding year). 
Notes. 1 ) y&j * s a s y non y m of 

“to regret” » but ^IaT" ii to express one’s regret by 

saying? “What a pity ! alas ! etc.”. (2) Most people only 

say Jh-jt31 Jh- # $ 

fc^) aUfu>i> 0 io ^ o <c>^- 

T. When you have to deal with a child? you have to use 
childish language ( /. e. Speak to a child according to his 
understanding ). $8 tf 

ptb JU I uU? 40^- T. When the hun¬ 
dred comes we are sure we have the ninety. ( This means 
(1) that the whole includes its parts? and (2) that when 
we have the essential? we don’t need to care for trifles). 

$ $ 

^ j jr* 

(iS^>*) T j\ \j Jf 5 T. When the rose is 

gone and the garden is perished ? in what shall we seek 
the scent of the rose ?—;in the rose-water. 

Note. The first hemistich is usually changed to 

"•—>1 j>- i"* j ^y*- 

$ # $ 

The unc l ean becomes fouler 
by getting wet. Cf. <±C** etc. 

Notes . (1) By i 1 unclean ” as used here is meant 
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“ceremonially unclean according to the IslaVnic rites ’\ (2) 

What gives a proverbial beauty to the above is the use of 
the pun on the word J u wet” which is also the P. suffix 
for the comparative degree. 

$ * ^ 

{ J' jI } c—*1 C— T, When the 

party with whom one has to deal is amenable? the affair 
is easy. 

$ * $ 

SAjf 0 I jL uT - jA F, T, When the ser¬ 

pent’s time comes? it approaches wayfarers ( /. e, it goes 
to meet death ). 

$ * $ 

oil) JiV <r aib F. T. it remains to be seen 

whether the soup is worthy of its tureen. { Said when it 
is doubtful whether a person deserves the honours expec¬ 
ted by him }. Cf . <£\j>. etc . 

$ * $ 

wUjjlso iw fj o>T j ^T 0 TjT o rUiT<^' 
F. T, Dig a well where you expect to produce water? bleed 
a vein which will give out blood. Cf. the E . You can’t 
get blood out of a stone. 

$ $ 

4f” I J >! ^ F. T. One 

needs not fear the waves if Noah is the ship’s captain. 

$ * & 

Jj\ F ‘ T - Pi P in g for the dea f 

and dancing for the blind are useless efforts. 

Note, The E, proverbial expressions “To play a lyre 
to an ass ” and “ the sound of a flute to a deaf man ” 
should be adapted into an equivalent for the P. 

$ * $ 

o-> F - T • As well beat a log as a thick- 

skinned man. ( Lit.) Whether you beat me or the leathern 
bag ( it is all the same ). Cf . the next pvb, 

$ * $ 

jFjPz) F, T, Whether you speak to 

me? or to the door? or to the ass ( ? it is all the same ). 

( You cite this when some one turns a deaf ear to your 

10 
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remarks? or is too stupid to understand? or respond to them}. 

$ # & 

(j) <J>- E. E. It is six of one and half a dozen 

of the other. Cf, j fj3ji . 

Note . <**,;> is the Arabic? and <i> £ I is the Persian 
word for Friday. 

$ * $ 

\j ^***1 T . There is no need 

of hearing an explanation on what is self-evident ( or 
visible ). Cf. ^ ^ I etc, 


? C«*J J>£} ^ T. Why ? my ass has not stuck 

in the mud ( i. e. I a m not in such a bad fix as to pre¬ 
pare myself for such a rough task? or to stand the evil 
consequences thereof ) . 

$ * $ 

a < jSjr jt c. J 

E. T. How nice it is to sell syrup ! For one can drink it 
himself if it remains unsold . 

$ * $ 

C-h) 4> E. T. How pleasant it 

is when a single nod ( or wink ) serves two purposes ! 
Cf . * ^ L etc. 

E- E. To kill two birds with one stone (is a great success). 
Note . The second hemistich to this is 
jk J C cjjUj 

i. e. going to Sbah-Abdol-Azim ( a village south of Teh¬ 
ran ) ? where one not only performs his pilgrimage ? but 
meets his sweetheart as well. 

$ # $ 

J* J h .j& Jt 

j»&j£t jQa j~£>_ <r F. T. How sweet it is 
when kindness is mutual? and how troublesome when it is 
one-sided ! 

E- E. (a) Love on one side only means misery on both sides, 
(b) Courtesy on one side can never last long. 

^> is a provincialism for JLib “It is” or “ It 

may be”. 
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0 Lf L j\ jo T y> wSO <T 0 T j>! juT^> ^gjj^ <:> 

F. T. There is no happiness in the house ( or family ) 
when the hen crows like a cock ( t . e, where the house¬ 
wife is quarrelsome ). 

Note, The other meanings of are u welfare” and 
“blessing”. 

$ * $ 

? 0 4>» F. T. One who is born 

blind knows not the value of the eye sight. 

<& # $ 

uU<) <T ^J6 <> F. F. No twos but threes. 

E. E , Third time never like the rest. 

0-S*iu;0 ^\ I iSS^. ^ y> <S 

y . What use is there in water coming back to the river 
after the fish is dead ? Cf . £/f. 

E. E. a) After death the doctor, b) Shutting the stable 
door after the steed is stolen ( or after the horse has fled). 

! lAiL) F. T, 1 should hardly 

call it a jest ? if it were not half in earnest. (Said in case 
when a joke is carried too far } . 

$ <* $ 

! wU£*a S* j* ^ \F. T. The mourning is 

so sorrowful that it brings even the undertaker to tears. 

Note . 06 j* (or vulgarly J£* 06 j&) means literally 

one who washes the dead. 

$ * $ 

<^l^> <> 4pd<> E. E, It is six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. Cf . Jj&\ j fjjjl 

No/e. /4I/ is a masculine proper name? and 
kbajeb is an honorific title for a man of distinction? though 
it has come to mean also a eunuch. In any case the 
original meaning of the pvb. is that it makes no difference 
whether you call a man Khajeb - Alt or Ali - Kbajeh. 

$ * $ 

! «XiLS <)1a j\ <p- F. T, Call her not a mother 

who is not kinder ( to the child ) than the nurse. 

Note. This is not so common as the proverbial 
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expression J-5^4 31 j'u'ijt' the equivalent of which is 
“More Catholic than the Pope ” . 

& * & 

{iSj**'-*'} i££>j*> 4> F. T. Call him not a man 

who is inferior to a woman. (Said of cowardly or effe¬ 
minate men } . 

& •» $ 

^:9l J.) JU sjp- <r o CA <>' ( Same as <T c £t> M ) 

& # $ 

Ajh c.«£ 4>> F. T. A single man who can 

fight well is worth a whole field full of soldiers. 

$ •» $ 

**. i£jt> cSjsf JJ^i iSJt? F - T ■ Eat a part ? give a part ? 
and leave a part (of what you have ) . 

$ # $ 

AT j£> £j+> See under <sh^c etc, 

$ * * 

^ C~*J ^ F, T, Why conceal 

from man what is not hidden to God ? ( Often used as an 
introduction to a confession ) . 

$ * & 

j\ <L&J ojl) £jm T, What is torn will not allow 

of being patched up . 

Note, This is rather humorous and cannot be genera¬ 
lized for all cases. It is also based on the rime between ojl) 
and J — a colloquialism for j\ 

Aif 5 E, Exchange is no robbery. 

F. T. So long as replacement is possible > there is no 
ground for complaining. 

Note. The pvb. also substitutes 4^51 for <3u 

$ * $ 

( ^ J* AC l}t> F. T. Do not hurry in 

saying a thing when you have not been asked to say it. 

E . E. Speak when you are spoken to. 



c 

\j pljVa £3j c—Cf’-U* F. T. Beauties have no 
need of tirewomen. 

E. E. (a) Fair faces need no paint. (b) Beauty unadorned 
is adorned the most. 

$ * $ 

^ T • Hajz is dead and the camel is relieved. 
Note. or is a pilgrim ( to Mecca ) ? who 

often used a camel for the pilgrimage. Hence the death 
of a haji meant the liberty of the creature * and the pvb. 
may be extended to masters and servants * or the like. 

cJ oVO y„j (*Jb 0 L»y ju* C-1 0 Vb" 0 vu <r vu> 

F. T. Be it known to you * since you are plundering all > 
That there’s some money under the saddle (in the hall). 
[From the following anecdote } ■. 

A number of thieves raided a certain house one 
night. The owner of the house ? seeing that they were 
carrying away everything? pointed to a pack-saddle under 
which he had hidden some money? and said to them hopeless¬ 
ly ? u Now that you are determined to plunder the whole 
house* I must tell you that there is also a hundred tomans 
under the pack-saddle ” . 

Cf. the E. In for a penny * in for a pound. 

$ # $ 

j\ j! <rb ^U <T Vb> 

F . T. Indeed they have agreed with each other in making 
away with me. [From the following anecdote } ; 

A certain person fell ill after he had eaten melons 
and honey together > which * according to popular belief * 
make the eater sick. One of his friends* who went to visit 
him * said * u We told you that melons and honey do not 
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agree with you ” . “ Indeed ” > said the sick man > “they 
have agreed with each other in making away with me ” . 

$ * $ 

vi> f. r. it is now my turn to mew. 

{ From the following anecdote } : - 

A hungry cat went to a table at which a man was 
eating ? and began to mew in search of food. For every 
morsel that he ate ? the man served another to the cat. 
But the greedy animal disposed of its morsel quickly) and 
mewed again ) while the man was still chewing his morsel, 
When this was repeated several times the man rose and 
took the cat’s seat ) saying) “ It is now my turn to mew”. 

$ * $ 

O' 0 (p&) VIp- T. Now it is my turn to dance. 

{From the following anecdote) : 

A camel and an ass were livin comfortably together 
in the country. One day when they had come too near the 
residential part of the village? the ass began to bray. “Stop 
braying? dear friend”? said the camel? “lest the inhabitants 
hear and give us burdens to bear ” . The ass answered ? 
“I can’t forbear from doing it? for this is my usual hour 
for singing ”. So he went on braying until the villagers ? 
following the noise ? came and led both of them into 
captivity. 

The next day they had to cross a deep river ? and 
since it was impossible for the ass to cross it? the villagers 
put the ass on the camel’s back to be carried across. When 
the camel reached the middle of the river? he began to 
caper. “Stop capering at this untimely moment”? beseeched 
the ass? “or I shall be thrown into the river”. “Not so” ? 
retorted the camel? “just as it was your turn yesterday to 
sing in that untimely hour ? it is my turn to-day to dance 
at this untimely moment”? and he went on capering until 
the ass fell into the river.and was drowned. 

$ * $ 

( Arabic tradition ) F, T. Patriotism ori¬ 
ginates in faith. 

$ * & 

jCl> IjLp- F. T. How nice is one’s home ? 
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though it it ay be a furnace. 

E. E . Be it ever so humble? there’s no place like home. 

Notes. (1) IwLo is an A. word rarely used in P.? and 
means “Well done”? “What a great . . .”? etc. Its P. syno¬ 
nym is • (2) is the stove or furnace by which 

a public bath is heated? and is often used in P. literature 
to mean an uncomfortable place? being an antonym and 
correlative of “ a flower-garden 

$ * $ 

JT 1 j <L;>- E. E. To make mountains out of mole-hills. 
T. To make a knob (or dome) of a grain of corn. 

Note. This is a rare pvb? the commoner correspon¬ 
ding pvb. being ^ (^£b) 0 (^>) 

j\ JOU Af jl pi j> E. E. Ill-gotten ? ill 

spent. 

F. T. What has been illicitly gained goes out of the very 
door by which it has come. 

Note, pi j> is a religious term meaning “ forbidden 
or declared unlawful by religious law ” ? and its antonym 

is 

& * ® 

! I pl j> F. T. Why commit a theft for just a 

turnip ? See Note in the preceding pvb. 

E. E . As well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. 

$ # $ 

jut>1 J> F, T. Roguishness is not expensive 

( or difficult ) . 

Note . ^r^ljalmeans literally illegitimacy ? and 
figuratively roguishness or knavery. 

$ * & 

OjA* jz* F. T. Be a robber > if you 

want? but do not rob the table ( /. e. Do not eat so much 
that little or nothing is left for others) . 

$ * $ 

w-Xi* t-ajP' J j\ j> T. His words and a dog’s pocket - 

knife ( are the Same ) . ( This means that you cannot rely 
on his words } . 

$ * $ 
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I C$ F . T. Learn a trade ( Of 
profession) > and you will not have to burn in the flames 
of poverty. 

$ * $ 

C*d 3 CiO £ jA c9 j>- T. A man’s profession ( or trade ) is 
his ornament. 

$ & $ 

C*J 3y> *3j> F. T. Words are but wind. ( Lit. ) Words 
amount to air. 

$ * $ 

ci j>“ ci J> T, Talk brings on talk. 

E, E, One word leads to another. 

$ * $ 

(wL*s>- jP’ *3 j> T, A logical ( or rea¬ 

sonable ) remark has no answer. { Said by one who admits 
that the remarks made by another are all right } . 

$ O & 

j\ Jp* ^j* F- T. Truth is spoken spontaneously. 
{Lit.) True words come to (or are uttered by) the tongue 
( spontaneously ) . 

$ * $ 

cJ jUT Jp- <J j> Same as *jA - JpJI 

& * 8^ 

S)j++a \j O jm yj) Jp-^ j>- T. Do not say the truth lest your 
head may be cut off. { Meaning ( a ) Not every truth 
may be revealed > ( b ) Am I to blame because I have 
spoken the truth ? } . 

Note . This will become a regular hemistich if I j £> jm 
is changed to ? and pronounced? *C>'jm which is the collo¬ 
quial way of Saying C jm 

$ $ 

\j£bjA(3j><T 1-^iT $ f j CO F . T. What 

you heard about others was really aimed at yourself. Cf . 
f etc. 

8M ^ 

C«*m J 0*0 T. The tongue is fearless ( lit, 

loose ) in saying a truth. 

8^ $ 

UiiJ? ^a 4*9^ f £ t 4) 0 jO- E. E. (a) A word to the wise 
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(is sufficient), b) A nod for the wise? a rod for the fool. 
Cf. J I etc. 

F. 1 . He who is a man must be spoken to once. 

$ # $ 

Cjjjt JjI) I j ci j> F. T. Rather gulp down your 

words seven times than have to swallow it. 

Note. The idioms u to gulp down one’s tears or sobs” 
is commonly used in E. ? and I found myself obliged to 
extend it to one’s u words ” as well ? and? incidentally 5 a 
similarity arises between “gulp” and u swallow ”? whereas 
the latter means to u withdraw ( one’s statement ) as er¬ 
roneous”. At any rate the pvb. recommends a thorough exa¬ 
mination of one’s words before uttering them ? so that one 
needs not swallow or regret them afterwards. 

& « $ 

ij* I j ci j> T. Ask the truth from the child. 

( Children ? drunkards ( See j ) } and insanes 

(See the next pvb .) usually speak the truth } . 

& * $ 

wXm* <i 1 j\ I j ci j> T. The truth must be heard 

from the madman. 

$ # $ 

jsj j> F. T. Obscene talk is better suppressed 

( Of concealed ) . 

Notes. ( 1 ) I have heard this phrase only from the 
Persian Jews ? and doubt if it is used by the rest of the 
Iranian population. ( 2 ) is a sun-dried brick ? and 

rimes with u obscene ” . 

$ & $ 

wo! 0 ^?** ^T. Listening to others ’ advice is 
courtesy. 


wUU I j XF j> T . What is past must not be talked over. 

E. E , Let bygones be bygones. 

$ * $ 

T. A man’s word is one (/. e. A man should 
not change > or go back from} his word ) . 

Note. Sometimes this is changed to c— 
which gives an opportunity to perjurers and turncoats ? 
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though in jest? to expand the pvb. and say & ji ci j> 

<> Vl^ 4b l) C-**. £. What a man says con¬ 

sists of word ? hitherto I used to say > “ Yes ” ? but 
hereafter I shall say? u No ,J . 

$ * $ 

t j>- P. T. Man chats as the ox chews the cud. 

$ * $ 

J JO jl c*«Jb ti F. T. There is many a word that 

strikes deeper than a sword. 

E. E. ( Same as for etc, ) 

$ $ 

1j0> ^I c*T^> ji* jd cT Same as cS^ y 31 et c, 

( ) jj*- £>1-* J C*J U^ij^ F - The 

world will not satisfy the greedy ? while a loaf of bread 
will satiate the contented man. 

$ * $ 

CmJ wCi> 1} ^ua> jS» T. The party who has 

lost always quarrels with himself. 

$ * $ 

UmL^*a ububjS* F. T. Opponents know each other 

too well. 

E. E, (a) When Greek meets Greek? then comes the tug of 
war. (b) Set a thief to catch a thief. 

& * $ 

jljjpy jU>wAj wL*£>- F. T. To give pounds ? one must 

save the pence. 

E. E. A hard gathering ? a wide scattering. 

$ & * 

j*tj mrc-i £. £. (a) Short accounts make long 

friends, (b) Even reckonings make lasting friends, (c) Fair 
and square keeps friends together. 

T. An account is an account ? a brother a brother. See 
U« (ijj \j» etc. 

Note, (TIT is a provincial word for I J 

$ * $ 

{tf-J-'O ^ ^ JOT A) F. T. Claim neither less 

nor more than your due. 
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<&- <U«bw>,)l ilb ^uL> Same as <^'T etc. 

$ * $ 

0*1 T. Jealousy is a remediless disease. 

$ * $ 

4ap cijrjo <To^jru^i JG v^L**P- T, Little Hassan 
would not go to work* and when he would? it was on Friday . 

Note, Friday is the weekly rest-day of the Moham¬ 
medans. 

$ $ 

>o jjj p+kxf JjJj\ p+ms*’* F. T. My beauty lies in my 
outward appearance ? while underneath my hair there are 
signs of baldness. 

Note. (1) originally means scalp ringworm or 

scalp disease > but is often rendered as “baldness” ? which 
properly means * (2) A variant form of this pvb. sub¬ 
stitutes i. e. u the essential thing ” for . 

(3) The pvb. is cited when some one conceals his essential 
faults or real poverty by a good appearance. Cf , theE, To 
save appearances. 

$ * $ 

jTT. The jealous never had tranquillity. 

$ * $ 

0*1 Apljp- ^ <j**l*JIJp- F. T. What is due to men is more 
serious than what is due to God ( or Sin against mankind 
is worse than sin against God) . 

$ * $ 

E. E . In the long run right will out, 

F . T. The rightful (or entitled) party will enjoy his right. 

$ * $ 

F. T. The great God sees and covers it > your neighbour 
who doesn’t see it roars about it. ( The pronoun “ it ” 
refers to a sin or transgression ) . 

$ * & 

0*1 Jp ^• Truth is a sharp sword. 

$ $ 

0*1 J ^lJj ©U^CsOt <&) H. E. The baby is the king of 

the house. 

T. A baby’s order is better executed than a king’s. 
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C-wl J F. T . Commandments are based on the acts 

of the majority. 

Note, One example is the Islamic commandment that 
forbids the drinking of wine to everybody because the 
majority of people who get drunk brawl and commit sins. 

laic ^> 3 * ( c~c.C:> T, It is wrong to teach y£sop 

wisdom. See <s)^T etc, and the Note under it, 

E. E, Don’t teach your grandmothers to suck eggs. 

$ # $ 

olp-lio CTjA F, The governor’s order is ( like ) a 

sudden death ( /. e . it must be executed unfailingly) . 

$ o $ 

oJa I <r c*-I r. The best physician 

is he who has experienced illness. 

Notes, ( 1 ) which is a Sage has come to mean 

a physician as well ? its modern synonyms being and 

(2) Jib jm is colloquial for Uilj o»-Aa I ^jm\ 

$ * $ 

■A *^ 0 T, 4t Lay down the head - physician. ” 

{ From the following anecdote } : 

A Turkish prince was once affected with colic > and 
the head - physician in his court prescribed for him an 
enema. But when the prince was told the manner of ap¬ 
plying the enema ? he got angry ? and asked the doctor > 
“ Whom are you going to have treated in this way ? ” ? 
and the frightened physician immediately said ? u Me ”. 
The prince then said to his attendants > “ Lay down the 
head - physician and have him injected in the prescribed 
manner”. The story goes that as soon as this was done? the 
prince was relieved of his pain > and from that time on > 
whenever he fell ill > no matter what the illness was > he 
used to order his attendants to u lay down the head - 
physician ” . 

The phrase I j has now become 

proverbial inasmuch as there is usually a certain unfortu¬ 
nate man who is always to blame for anything that happens. 

$ * & 

Jr* F. The doctor has recoin - 
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mended a cockerel for her. ( Cited in cage when an old 
woman has married? or wishes to marry? a young husband} . 

$ * $ 

i£j s** i' j' i,JJ ,_j£aiU aji> <r 

Z 7 . T. Seek not the way to have rosy cheeks from a pale- 
faced physician. 

E. E. Physician ? heal thyself. 

Cf. <y3 J-i 1*1* Jf\ etc. 

$ * $ 

H 3 Mac j) JMp- T. Allowed to the wise ? but 
forbidden to the foolish. (Said of wine} . Cf. J ok 

-cCw« j 2 > and J i ) 

$ < 3 - $ 

Uib J> <r <>■ ^)Ms>- F. T. What is lawfully 

gained by a person is hardly expected to be faithful to 
him ? much less what is unlawfully gained by him. 

$ * $ 

a5 II Same as cr^ I >1*01 

$ * $ 

3*** 0 T. One may make 

sweetmeat with chalk (lit. lime ) ? but it cannot be eaten 
(t. e. Severe measures may be planned out ? but may not 
succeed in practice ) . Cf. jb* <jl> r etc. 

Note. This pvb. seems to be in use among the Jewish 
population of the country. 

& * $ 

U E. E. The proof of the pudding 

is in the eating. 

F. J . Until you eat of the sweetmeat ? you will not know 
(how it tastes ) . 

Note, is of obscure meaning > but a shrewd 

friend of mine believes means u Sweetmeat 

eaten between two (^) ” • alluding to sexual intercourse. 

$ * $ 

jF b T. A Turkish bath - house is not 

(after all ) so hot (/. e. You are drawing the long bow) . 

$ * $ 

jjZ'j pUs- r. There can be no hot bath without 
sweating ( i. e. You have to give a bribe to attain such 
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and such an aim ) . 

Note, is a Turkish bath or a sweating-bath. 

$ * $ 

T, The bath-house is not a place to 
tie an ass in ( i, e, A place for everything and everything 
in its place ). 

$ * $ 

( JUJU) k ) <U«L) I j j T. T. Where there 

is too much henna > they use it to tinge their heels ( /. e. 
An excess is used wastefully) . Cf. \j <£*^j V. etc, 

$ $ 

j T. His henna is colourless (/. e, His words 

have no effect or weight ) I know him too well to think 
much of him ) . 

$ $ 

f* ^ ^^ draft ( or cheque ) due at harvest time. 

( Referring to an evasive reply or a false promise 
given by one to his creditor } . 

$ * $ 

<JI j £I a T, To the nymphs of 

Paradise the Purgatory is hell. 

Notes, ( 1 ) Although jjo is collective for iSJJ** 
houri “ nymph of paradise M ? the Persians further plura- 
lize it in the form . ( 2 ) jC>\ a'raf is a wall 

between paradise and hell ? and hence it is rendered “pur¬ 
gatory” ? which 7 according to the Roman Catholic Church? 
is a place of temporary punishment for the souls of those 
who have committed venial sins. 

& * # 

Lu <T(j ijzT, Once you have 

constructed a pool ? frogs will of themselves come into 
existence. { A pvb. of various meanings > of which one is 
the necessity of giving priority to essentials } . 

$ * 

(<£bj^$ k) yT T, a pool that 

has no water needs no fish ( or frogs ) . 

$ * $ 

C-*»f 0 T. He has eaten his modesty (/. He 

is impudent ) . 



Note. This expression is sometimes humorously ex¬ 
tended so as to read J 0 \j 

i. €. He has eaten his modesty with bread and yoghurt ? 
hut Debkboda only adds to it £>J J& /. e. 

u (and) has swallowed his honour ” . 

£'j3j L> F. T. Shamefacedness is an obstacle to 

earning one’s daily bread. ( This is intended to mean that 
where earning one’s daily bread is involved > one should 
put away modest reserve ) . 

$ O $ 

jfc+iy T. Men’s menstruation comes when 

they meet their creditors. 

& $ 

Iy j\j I J jA <r I T. Alas for those who 

died before having heard your voice. (Said in derision to 
one who sings badly } . 

& & & 

J*'S M Ioa yy j\ ua*>- F* T, It would be a pity 

(flf waste) to use gold for gilt objects. Cf. I ^ hi i 

E. £. The game is not worth the candle. 

$ * $ 

£*» 1 ^- He has plenty of excuses who is 

in search of tricks. 



c 

£*»I L J> b E . £. No rose without & thorn. 

Cf, ^^ 

F. T. Where dates are > thorns are to be seen. 

$ * $ 

JZ jb> T. To have a thorn in one’s liver (/. e. to 
be restless > also? to be sore at heart or afflicted ) . 

$ * # 

ylmSZZ ^*S( jlp- k ) T, To break a thorn in some 

one’s liver (or soul) /. to render him restless or afflic¬ 
ted. Cf. the preceding expression. 

$ * $ 

wUJ^aJ 0 oli J o*^ ^ ^ 

F. T. He sees the mote in his brother’s eye and not the 
timber in his own eye. Cf . Matthew 7 : 3. 

$ * $ 

OiTjwij 55 b ja -)Ub> T. Even a mote (or straw) will 

pass by the sea-side ( i.e. Great men should not be 
inaccessible to their inferiors ) . 

$ * $ 

^ T - May not the dust carry the news to 
him ! ( Said as an introduction to a ( bad ) remark about 

some one who is dead 5 wishing the latter to remain una¬ 
ware of what is being said } . 

$ # $ 

^JT J T. To throw dust in some one’s 

scales ( i. e . to scoff at > or revile him ) . 

{lS-u-} ,i3L> <C> I j\ F. T. Humble yourself 

as the dust > before you are turned into dust. 

Note. The first hemistich to this is 
iJlp- i. e, O brother ? since in the end there is noth- 
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ing but dust. 

$ O $ 

C— I <>^r .*H:> T. The dust in the street 

is a remedy against tetter ( Of eczema ) . { Ironical remark 

about women who are accustomed to gad about) . 

$ * $ 

f j F. 2 . Once buried ? soon forgotten. { It is 

believed that the bereaved family of the dead will start 
to quiet down and get comfort when they have actually 
seen their dead buried } . 

$ * $ 

tXlC** F. 2. Dust has an attraction. (It is believed that 

the place of burial of every person has been predestined ? 
and hence ? if a person has been buried in a certain place? 
it is the grave dust of that place that has? so to speak ? 
drawn {or attracted) him. 

$ * $ 

J T. The territory of one’s mo¬ 
ther country is more pleasant than Solomon’s dominion. 

& & 

©L* JaIs 4>1^ 3 ©L* 

Ur 3 LJ aijJib ib etc. 

$ * $ 

— 1 j T. If the aunt had t — s? she would 
have been an uncle. 

F. F. If my aunt had been a man? sh’d have been my uncle. 

Note. A commoner pvb. for this idea is 
etc. ? but the one given here is a regular hemistich. 

$ $ 

<i jr\ 33&J \j <1L> F. T. The 

aunt is wanted to help in needlework (or sewing) ? otherwise 
an aunt and a panther are one. ( Relatives are expected to 
help one another ) . 

Note. The rime between the words 33& and JJl ex¬ 
tenuates the exaggerated comparison of u an aunt who does 
not help in sewing ” to a panther. 


11 
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F, T, Lady Beetle? fondling her child? says to her ? u I adore 
your crystalline limbs ” . Cf . °.3.>; etc. 

Notes. ( 1 ) j c-ib ji is a 'common phrase used by 
a mother in fondling her child and means literally? “May 
I be sacrificed to thee ” . (2) “ crystalline ” must? 

of necessity? imply “whiteness”? as the insect in the pvb. 
is assumed to belong to the family of black beetles. 

$ * $ 

( } <) ©J^J fMT jt T. Silence is better than 

idle talk . 

$ * $ # 

J \j 

F. T, Though they refused milk to the mistress ? she sent 
the maid for cream. 

Note. means “churned sour milk” ? and is consi¬ 
dered inferior to C>*L which means “ yoghurt ” . 

$ O $ 

Jib l) i)L;> jib ^>b j!T Lpu I <T \j 

F. E. (a) What is every man’s business is no man’s business. 

(b) Too many cooks Spoil the broth. 

F. T. In a house managed by two mistresses dust is heaped 
up as high as the knee. 

Cf. ^ lr <5" etc . and ** l>" *>■ UU etc. 

$ * $ 

<-*ib ) UT j+Q) Jilj j* <)L> T. Better a 

house full of enemies than one which is empty. 

E. E. A full cabin is better than an empty castle. 

$ $ 

(^3) I j 4i*i £ A) Li- F. T. A single stone is 

enough to do damage in a house full of glass. 

Cf. J J y etc. 

& * & 

S A*t?b J <j»j>- Aili- F. T. Do you expect to find copper 
vessels in a bear’s den ? 

Note . <*t?b ? which is erroneously changed to <>»sb , 
means u a bowl in which soup is served ” . 

$ * $ 

4>Li- £**] Aib> F. T. The 

bridegroom’s house shows signs of wedding? while there 
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is no excitement in the bride’s house ( 1. e. A man may 
be cocksure that he will marry a certain woman ? while 
the latter has not yet expressed her consent to the marri¬ 
age. The pvb. is a caution against premature hopes ) . 

Note. The reverse of this pvb. also exists ? that is 

jP 0 ^ j a51^- 

ot Ail>- 

tf> *> & 

£ c&jr ,J$ AJL> T. The liar’s house 

was set on fire? but none would believe it. { From the 
story of the man who falsely cried “Fire” so often that on 
one occasion when his house was really on fire? his genu - 
ine cry for help was ignored ) . 

Note. The E. proverbial expression u to cry wolf too 
often” should be so modified as to be adapted to the P. pvb. 

$ * $ 

{ iS'**" } ^>^Ca jL J j\ jb >J& A) Ip* T. Ransack a 
friend’s house ? but do not ( even ) knock at your enemy’s 
door ( to beg ) . 

$ « $ 

£*J **/ E. E. It is a lightening before death. 

T. He has lightened the house. 

$ * $ 

ajU ki LI c— I J f 5 A)li- T . You will find 

plenty of walnuts in the Cadi’s house? but all is kept ac¬ 
count of. (You have no share? or are not concerned in? the 
properties possessed and controlled by other people}. 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. gives C.*l 
(which rimes with CunLLwJ) for ojLJS 

V * # 

a j> <*J-i AT^20 J J ^aJT A)L> T. We never went 

to the Jew’s house? but once when we did it was on Saturday. 

Note. Since the Jews are religiously forbidden to 
work? or to light fires? on Saturday? which is the Jewish 
Sabbath ? or rest-day ? they cannot very well entertain vi¬ 
sitors or guests on this day. 

& * $ 

jl Ailp- F. T, The mistress stays in 

the house from poverty (not from piety) . 
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Note. literally means “want of a veil” 7 

and Moslem women never came out of their houses wi¬ 
thout covering themselves with the “chador”, See expla¬ 
nation on Page 69. 

& * & 

AAjF JaI? 4>L> The household 

will be ruined if housekeeping is entrusted to a child. 
(Emphasizing the serious nature of housekeeping and domes¬ 
tic economy). 

$ « $ 

<tT jSb 451> F. T. The unexpected guest? whoever 

he be? must take pot-luck. 

$ # $ 

[J>- oT. The traitor is always apprehensive. 
Note. This is apparently not original ? as it seems to 
be a translation of the A. pvb. ^ApcJI cp v. 

& * & 

I j 4)^" E. E. To perform a Herculean task. 

$ # & 

^TJU*#0 l^wT4 >Ip- E. E. To cringe before? or fawn upon? 
some one. 

$ « $ 

(li-w) IgH**) ££ ^a> T. Natural meanness is not 

revealed even after many years. 

$ O $ 

£jJ fcA) jJ> F. T. Bad news travel fast. Cf. the E, 111 
weeds grow apace. 

Note, Other variants are ai cAr : ; j a s? ^.) j*h 

& o $ 

c (> jjti> y y I* 40 

T. If you have a heart-rending piece of news? keep silence 
and let others tell it. 

f j" *£. God holds grey hair in reverence. 

(Lit.) (Even) God is ashamed of the grey hair. (Stressing 
the necessity of honouring aged people) . 

$ * $ 

wUD g-l ZPv*pJL> ^T<t> \j pJLp' ^>1 I F. T. God fordid that one 
eye should depend on ( lit. be in need of ) the other eye 
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( /. c. friends or relatives had better be independent of 
one another ) . 

$ $ 

JUT £jU5~L> J wtir T. May God cleanse us before 

burying us (?. May we die after having repented and 
being cleansed from our sins). 

& # $ 

{<**-) cI^pu> jrO F. T, Do not expect regard 

for God from him who has regard for himself. 

$ * $ 

F. T. One can either serve God or 
serve his belly. (Lit.) He who worships God is not 
gluttonous. 

$ # $ 

C-*>l ^LX) I j cJLSil l*X:> T. God has not created 

the five fingers alike. Cf . etc, 

$ * # 

Ul 1*X:> F. T. God may 

minimize one’s daily bread but will not reduce it to no¬ 
thing. Cf. <£'m s* etc. 


0 j> T, God knew ( the nature of) the 
assi therefore: He wouldn’t give it horns. Cf. etc. 


C-9U? ojlwXil) I j T. God sends the illness accor¬ 

ding to one’s power to stand it. Cf . b b b*- £/<:. 
its E . F. 

* * * 

JJJCmc c-ap- b I j 4*?^ ^ (jii- undet b»* etc. 


C-*I j** - C-Pc* Ul ( C**J ) jnf 3 ^ I F. T. God may call us to 
account very late? but will punish us severely. 

E. E. Though the mills of God grind slowly ? yet they 
grind exceedingly small. 

$ * $ 

fjr*3^’ & 1*^ F. 2 . Thank God that we bled 

him. (Lit.) It was God’s mercy which made us bleed him. 
(Said in case when a preparatory measure has prevented 
the aggravation of a circumstance} . 
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wWfcJLA Vlj jJa\ \j L jm lap- F. T. God tempers the cold 
weather according to our clothing. 

E. E. God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. Cf. 
\j u* 1 -^ etc. 

Notes. ( 1 ) The other senses of -> are 

“overcoat” and u quilt ” . (2) Another form of this pvb. 
reads aJba** ^ lop- where gt+f* ( gonj ) 

means “ volume ” or u amount ” . 

$ * $ 

sj£> ^>1 tf a:T J> b lap- T. May God 

cause a great wall to fall so as to fill up these ditches. (By 
“ditches ” is meant sundry expenses ? and “ a great wall” 
alludes to a round sum of money to cover them. 

$ * $ 

I F, T. God befriends those who are alone 

in the world. 

E, E. The nest of the blind is made by God. 

$ * $ 

$ J5 j\ <ulp- Iop-U jf j $j\ a*l jp* <r 1?*>T lap- 

F. T. God guides the ship where He will? though the cap- 
tin rend his clothing ( in despair ). 

E. E. No use striving against Fate. 

Note. This verse has been tampered with by some 
people who make it read 

Iop-U J*J lap- a^l^P- <T IpjT j\ 

& * & 

ojb 3b aiba*A^rlap- F.T. God never gives us a second life. 

& * $ 

( ) iSjQ* ajlJLP c-©p-^a:a ^-P la-p- 

F. T. Where God’s divine wisdom closes one door? His grace 
will open another. 

E . E. (a) Where one door shuts ? another opens, (b) God 
never closed one gap that He did not open another. 

$ * 0 

^lall^o ^ 4 ; ^^p- I a <Zpa J Ul lap- r. God is not 

a carpenter? but can properly join together the door and 
the board. ( Freely ) God mates the door and the doorway. 
(Cited in case when a man and wife are good matches}. 

$ o & 
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F. T. When Fortune comes 
one’s descent ( or personality) is ignored. 

$ # $ 

iSaW Jag 0 <CT b \jc» 

S ^1^ ^IjU JAC 0 <t£>Tj T. o Lord? what hast Thou 

withheld from him whom Thou hast granted wisdom ? and 
what hast Thou given to him whom Thou hast deprived 
thereof ? 

$ # $ 

C-*I U& jb I F. T. God assists the lazy man. 

& * $ 

JJbJj c«:*> F. T. If only God gives a grain of luck. 

Cf . F. It is better to be lucky 

than wise. 

$ * $ 

^g^b j wtA) J»aC v£b F. T. God send 

you more wit ? and me more money. 


^C) jb F. T. One God and one spouse. 

No/*. jb means u sweetheart > partner? or friend 99 ? 
and in the pvb. under reference it must be taken to mean 
u spouse or wife ” . 

{ < Sj^ c } Laic 1 j\JT F, T. God makes no 

mistake in giving ( /. e , He gives to every man what he 
deserves ) . 


jufcl jl £-1 F. T. 

properties. 


No taxes are claimed on 

? * $ 


ruined 


F. The ass will not lose its manger 
(/. e. Every one knows enough about his own way of living}. 


{ ^ F. T. An aSS is an aSS 

though clothed in satin. See E. E. under \sS j>- etc. 


( f>&jA <T d \ j> A> An ass that carries a 

load is better than a lion that devours men. 

$ * $ 
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jb ^{b I j ^ F. 1 . The ass which carries loads 

( willingly) ig always sure to be loaded. 

E, E. A willing horse is run to death. 

Note, It is doubtful whether the pvb. is of Iranian 
origin j rather it seems to have been adopted from the E. 
pvb. here given. 

$ # $ 

&f J j^ ^' T. The ass will not drink by 

a kiss or message. { Indicating that harshness and force are 
needed for doing certain things ) . 

$ * $ 

j>- 1 . To carry asses to KhofaS Salt, 

E. E, ( Same as for } 

5 $ * $ 

{ } uh uUc j\ eJJa ^ «T a <JjL I 0 T j 

F. T. The man who > like an ass ? has an eye to grass > 

Is far inferior to an ass. 

ji- 2 A sweet melon falls to the 
lot of the hyena. {One example is the marriage of a beau¬ 
tiful girl to an ugly man ) . 

$ # $ 

4)b*> jb ^>b ^ • The ass’s foot goes into the 

ditch only once. (Even an ass is warned by the first lesson} . 

$ * $ 

J jL*9l J jro j£>- 2 . An old ass and a coloured bridle ! 

Note, The E. pvb. u Old mares lust after new crup¬ 
pers” is quite a different thing ? but we may refashion it 
into u An old mare and a new crupper ! ” so as to find an 
equivalent for the P. 

& * $ 

&J>' J> 0 Uj~» ^The ass that goes before 

another ass serves as a bridge for the latter (/. e. Predeces¬ 
sors usually give lessons of warning to their successors). 

$ 

Jf 0 4***} O T, Though the thief is a person 
whom you know? it is better to tie your ass. 

E. E. 1 ) Caution is the parent of safety. 2 ) Fast bind > 
fast find. 
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Qf. ^j** & b jj etc, 

$ O $ 

&j> ^L»l £\$> A^Xjl <r T. If the 

expense comes out of the guest’s pocket ? it is easy to 
become Hatam-i- Tai ( i. e , It is easy to be liberal 
with another person’s money. 

Notes, (1) Hat urn , or more correctly Hatem , was a 
man from the Arabian tribe T at. He is proverbial for his 
liberality and hospitality. ( 2 ) A variant form of this 
proverbial verse has for 

$ $ 

ji* I\ T. If you seek to obtain an ass? seek 
to obtain barley as well. ( He who marries and wishes to 
have children? must think about their food and clothing) . 


wSip- ji> T. To have a crab in one’s brain ( /. c, 
to be mad ) . 


$ # $ 

? oUj?JU9 lA)I^ <p- j£> E, E . Do not cast pearls before swine. 
F, T, The ass will never know the value of sugar and candy. 
Note, A variant form of this pvb. is <£^r. ai b 
j J-fli where J* means “ sugar-plum ” ? but this hemi¬ 
stich has a different rythm from that of the preceding. 


<^pOl U dF F, T, Better to hear 

the death-rattle of one’s mother-in-law than the warbling 
of the nightingale. 

Note, “ Mother-in-law ”? as used here? means u one’s 
wife’s mother”? and Dehkhoda observes that the Saying is 
not true in the majority cf cases ? where u the mother of 
one’s wife is one’s second mother ” . Personally ? I have 
noticed that grievances against wives’ mothers are more 
prevalent among the Moslems than among the Jewish por¬ 
tion of Iran’s population. 


jU J F, T . The ass is tired ? while 

the owner is not yet content. 

$ # $ 


T, The sleeping ass will not get its corn 
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( lit. barley) . Cf. etc. 

$ * $ 

jOJOJj 5 Jj ,>! \j &j£>- T. To cause one’s ass to cross the 

bridge ( /. C. to attain one’s aim \ also? to get over one’s 
difficulties ) . 

$ $ 

^ T. Drive your own ass ( i. C. So long as 

you can attain your aim ? don’t care about other people’s 
faults). Cf. the preceding proverbial phrase. 

$ * $ 

jutoJ J T. To exchange one’s ass for another’s 

cucumber. 

Note. If the E. proverbial expression u to throw a 
sprat to catch a herring ” could be reversed > we should 
have a near parallel for the above P. phrase. 

V & 

wf 5 jA o}l& J> F. T. He is 

that proverbial ass? which) through stubbornness) endangers 
its own life in order to cause a loss to its owner. 

Note. ojl& j?” is an ass marked with a stripe extending 
from the head to the tail. 

^ $ * $ 

0 jA &J£Pz+a I 0 T. He eats the ass with 
the manger > the dead with the tomb. ( Said of an 
impious glutton } . 

$ * $ 

tX lb 4f Lp- wUl> \j An ass must 

be tied where the master will have him. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is 
<T aiX, ^ etc. 

Aj 1 ’ 0 ( J :5 ^ The aSS cann °t be turned into 

a horse by beating. 

Cf. the E. You cannot wash a blackamoor white. 

$ -a- $ 

J.tfjZjb 4f b >> F. T. They take the ass to 

the wedding only in order to load it. 

Note. This pvb. seems to have its origin in the fol¬ 
lowing versified story by Kh^gh^ni : 
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c-joj ^ilai jj \)~\ o^ J o A '-'*** 

c»> pj*A> J (*-f jC ; > ylT Ij-o a_j.il jp- ^K_a> 

a free translation of which in prose is as follows *. 

A little ass ? being invited to a wedding ? laughed 
until he became quite weak. He said ? U I do not dance 
well 9 nor am I a good minstrel ? ( surely then ) they call 
me for drudgery ? for I can draw water well ? and am good 
for carrying fuel. 99 

$ # & 

US j*Jb JOjIjlaIj I j j> F. T. Asses 

kept together do not become of the same colour? but as¬ 
sume a common odour. 

E. E. (a) Tell me the company you keep ? and I will tell 
you what you are. (b) A man is known by the company 
be keeps. 

Note. “ Odour 99 in this pvb. alludes to character •> 
and hence some would replace by which means 

“ of the same habits? congenial ? etc. 99 

$ $ 

cL!U 1j j?” F. T. An ass is killed by 

an overload ? and a youth by encouraging flattery. 

Note. *liL which originally means “what God 
has willed” is used as an exclamation to mean? (1) “Well 
done ! 99 ? ( 2 ) “ May God preserve you from evil eye ! 99 ? 
etc. The idea is that a young man who is about to carry a 
load may allow to be overloaded if the on-lookers encourage 
him to do so and admire his Strength by saying tliU . 
Cf. the £. The last feather broke the camel’s back \ also i 
A willing horse is run to death. 

$ $ 

F. T. The satisfaction of an ass 

means that of its owner. 

$ < 5 - $ 

^■****) ^ j*' ^ 

F. T. The ass which is taken to a wedding is expected to 
drudge ( lit. draw water ) ? not to have a good time. Cf. 

l-> j* etc. 

$ * $ 
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( jSJW ^ I J J> T, lie has lost his ass > and 

he searches for its shoe. ( Referring to one who is looking 
for the non-essential after he has given away the essential}. 
Cf. ^ b w~l etc- 

Note . Some replace JV> for which means ^pack- 

saddle ” . 


ji> 2. To paint an ass ( i. e. to take in a fool or 
to dupe a simpleton ) . 

Note. From the expression ^Jf uS j ji* comes the 
adjective qT wC>J j> which designates showy* but worth* 
less objects. 


wU) Jj J> F. T. The ass walks fast when going 

to the stable. 


cjf fj*ji> 2 . The bear is Avicenna in the 

mountains. 

E. E. ( a ) In the land of the blind the one-eyed are kings 
[Scottish), (b) He is a Triton among the minnows, (c) The 
fool is wise where there is scarcity of wisdom. 


^5 T. Contentment is next to wealth. 

C f. 1 y 1*5 etc , 

E. £. (a) A man is only as rich as he is contented, (b) The 
contented man is a rich man. (c) To be poor and conten¬ 
ted is riches enough. 


T. He doesn’t reckon the ass he is 
riding. { The following anecdote will show the purpose 
of this pvb. } : - 

Molla-N assreddin had ten asses. One-day it occurred 
to him to count them* but since he was riding on one of 
them at the time > he failed to take notice of that 
one * and so he counted only nine asses. On getting down 
from the ass? and counting the asses again* he found them 
to be ten in number. 

$ # 3 $ 

w ‘ E. 2 . Riding an ass is 
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not much of a credit) so much less falling down from an ass. 

Note. means u a fault or defect ” . 

$ * $ 

j£>- 1 . An ass worth 300 dinars ? 
and a pack-saddle worth 700 dinars . Cf. the E . pvb . 
The game is not worth the candle. 

Note . and meant formerly 3 

tenths and 7 tenths of a Rial respectively? and? according to 
the new monetary system? they are 3 and 1 Rials respectively. 

$ * $ 

C-iafJj jl T. His ass has now crossed over the bridge. 

(Though we have assisted him to get over his difficulties ? 
now that he has attained his aim ? he is too ungrateful to 
remember us } . 

$ * 

c f J>j\> J o r T. Make an ass of him and load him. 

( By flattering and cajoling a person ? you may induce him 
to do anything for you } . 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. is jL> 

S i. e. Make him an ass > and furnish him with a 

bridle. In this case a rime is produced between j* 

and Jt’jS* 

$ -a- $ 

& J j c*» I T. The ass of Jesus will not go to 

Heaven ( /. e. It is not relationship with the great that 
makes one great ) . 

$ * $ 

wCb j> Jy+b jjlj Jbjl «CcJ Though 

the ass of Jesus is taken to Mecca ? on its return it is 
still an ass. 

E. E. An ape is an ape? a varlet’s a varlet ? 

Though he be clad in silk and scarlet. 

Note . Pilgrimage to Mecca is considered? according to 
the Mohammedans » to enhance a person’s greatness or 
holiness. 

& * $ 

jJ* <)b> l> JTT. One should ride a hired 

horse to the very door of his house ( /. e. One should 
make the best of his money’s worth ) . 
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JT J.*> \j pljf E. E. To grease the palm of a person 
( j typically Karim) . 

T. To shoe Karim’s ass. 

* * $ 

elf J{& 3 p- <T j> T, Once an ass has had ( or seen ) 
barley ? it will not eat straw. 

$ * $ 

jruJ etj j I c£j <H:*> ^ Once 

an ass has fallen into a ditch) it will no longer go the way 
where the ditch is. (Experience teaches even an asg? so much 
more a man } . 

$ * $ 

/jlj J"j> T. To load oneself as an ass (i. e. to overeat 
oneself i to guzzle ) . 

$ * $ 

Jij*> b JT'j> etc. See under j** \j j>- etc. 

& * $ 

e^Tjl j> F. T. The ass which 

carries gypsum is made to carry stones from a quarry on 
Friday( ) which is the weekly rest-day). (Pvb. showing how 
the weak and defenceless people are treated } . 

$ * * 

jlfXwci j\ \j O C*9g) F. T. From a bare ass none 

can take a pack-saddle. Cf m etc . 

E. E. ( a ) Where nothing is) nothing can be had. (b) 1 Tis 
very hard to shave an egg. ( c ) You can’t draw blood 
out of a stone. 

Note. The sentence is grammatically wrong on account 
of the double direct object: I j C*pJ and 

$ $ 

^JTj\ lo^p- T. My ass never had a tail from the 
time it was a foal. (A statement to free oneself from a diffi¬ 
culty or commitment) and meaning) 44 I have no pretensions 
whatsoever tobegin with), ( From the following story): 

A man who owed a certain sum to another was once 
urged by the latter to pa}' off his debt forthwith) or else 
go with him to the judge. The debtor agreed to go with 
him) but on the way it occurred to him to run away) and 
So he fled into a house) which happened to be open) and 
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climbed the stairs leading to the house-top. 

Meanwhile he was being pursued closely by the creditor? 
who was about to catch him? but he threw himself down to the 
court - yard? because the roof afforded no outlet to escape. Un¬ 
fortunately? however? he fell right on the landlord’s wife who 
was lying on the ground? and the woman? who was pregnant? 
met with an unhappy miscarriage. Her husband? who was 
present? immediately took the man by the collar? and sued 
him for damages. The man said? “ I am already going to 
the judge with the creditor? so let all three of us go to¬ 
gether ”. 

On the way they saw an ass? which had fallen down 
under its excessively heavy load? and the owner of which 
was entreating the passers-by to help him raise the animal 
on its legs. They decided to help the poor man? and while 
the other two men were removing the load and the pack- 
saddle? the debtor tried to raise the ass by its tail? which 
he held neai; the root. The first exertion? however? caused 
the tail to be plucked off? and the owner of the ass started 
a row and claimed damages. 

u Nevermind ”? said the debtor? u in for a penny in 
for a pound? since we are going to the judge for other mat¬ 
ters? you may join us as well”. So they proceeded — all 
four of them —to the house of the judge? whom the debtor 
managed to meet first? and to whom he made a sign? which 
meant a greasing of his palm. 

On hearing the several cases the corruptible judge said 
to the creditor? “ The burden of the proof lies with the 
plaintiff? and hence you have to produce adequate evidence 
to prove your claim against this man.” Now? the creditor 
was unable to do this? so he was pronounced guilty of a ca¬ 
lumny? and adjudged to pay a penalty on that account. 

To the second man the judge said? u Since this man 
has been the cause of your wife’s miscarriage? you will 
have to send your wife to his house? where he would make 
her pregnant? and? furthermore? you will have to arrange for 
her alimony for the time she will remain in his house ”. 

No sooner had the judge pronounced this judgment 
that the owner of the ass betook himself to his heels? 
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saying) “ My ass had no tail from a foal 

& * $ 

J> oJ« 2 > <) LjS*' T. To carry dates to BaSra( h ). 

E. E. ( Same as for 

$ * $ 

UiCi Uji- Co j£» 2 . He who has eaten dates will 

not ( or cannot ) forbid eating them. ( From the following 
tradition } : - 

Once a woman? whose child was in the habit of eat¬ 
ing dates? took him to the Prophet? whom she asked to 
command the child to abandon the habit. The Prophet told 
the woman to bring the child in his presence on the mor¬ 
row? which she did. When on the next day the Prophet’s 
campanions asked him the reason for the postponement? he 
said that on the preceding day he himself had eaten dates? 
and could not? therefore? forbid the child from eating 
them. 

Note. Sa J di has versifed this thought as follows. 

$ 

<rjl:> ^>1 j\ Co j> l . We cannot eat 

dates out of the thistles sown by us. Cf . a i Js. f a: Ol etc. 
E, E. As a man sows? so shall he reap. 

Note . The second hemistich to the above is 

i. e. Silk cloth cannot be woven out of the 

wool spun by us. 

(ovUUj k p T. My ass has not stuck in 

the mud ( t. e. I am not in such a distress as to . . . . ) . 
Cf. fji* etc. 

$ * $ 

<r See ander ^45 — ^ 

$ * $ 

? J j> 0 -^a ji* T, He whose stack of wheat 

is burnt fears not a thunderbolt ( /. e. He who has been 
utterly ruined does not fear anything worse ) . 

$ tt 

j~> \j 4,o»ffc F. T. He whose stack 

of wheat has been burnt wishes others to have a like fate. 
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E. E. A company in distress makes sorrow less. 

$ * $ 

jf ( oLwi( k ) 0 Ij o ^0 Jp- F. F. To take eggs for 

money. 

T . To compare cowries to pearls ( or to take glass beads 
for pearls ). 

$ * $ 

j£>- UiC*A F. T. An ass will break its halter to 

join its fellows . Cf. etc, 

E, E. Birds of a feather flock together. 

$ * $ 

F. T . The ass which habitually 
pilfers ( Of picks ) happens to be one of good taste. 

Note, This may well apply to men? and may? there¬ 
fore? be allowed to read } e tc. 

$ * $ 

Uit) uilc Ju! 4T,T. X am not an ass to have 

an eye to water and grass. 

Adapt the F. T. given for 

aJa uai^^ <r J 0 T^ ^ 

& * $ 

(c**() j\jj> F. T, Salt is salt whether 

a ton or a pound. 

Note. ( 1 ) and are roughly equal to 300 

kilogrammes and 5.62 grammes respectively? the former li¬ 
terally meaning an “ ass - load ” . ( 2 ) This pvb . ? though 
approaching in sense j\z+L* q % v, , is mostly used 
to mean that one should be grateful to any act of kindness? 
whether great or small. See etc, 

$ * $ 

J> jSJ jJT\ JUJU} <> UdO <T (j ^1 J 

F. T, An ass and a horse tied in the same stable will get 
the same habits? if not the Same odour. Cf.j* cret ^ etc, 

$ $ 

Jilaao oJJ L F. T. An ass which is tired out 

is too glad to hear “ Whoa ” . 

Note, <te^ is colloquial for C-*f and ^i>* is the 
written form of the interjection used for stopping an ass? 
although it is usually no more than a protracted u sh ” sound. 

12 
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Jpc* ^ JjZ* F, T. A cock which crows untimely ( i. e, a 
person who does a thing in an untimely moment ) . 

$ tt $ 

wW^ Jay*> ja J ja lj ^ F. T. In both 

mournings and weddings chickens {lit, cocks) are killed. 
( The weak and defenceless are oppressed on all occasions 
and on any pretext]. 

$ $ 

J j?” T. To drive asses and oxen with 
the same stick ( /. e. to disregard the different positions 
of people and treat every one in the same way ) . 

$ * $ 

ptb j\ I j jlf 5 J j?* E, E , He doesn’t know a B from 
a bull’s foot. 

T. He doesn’t know an ass and a cow apart. 

$ $ 

oJJt> T. It is the same ass with 

its pack-saddle changed. ( Referring to a fool who has put 
on a new suit or has been promoted to a new position). 

$ * $ 

jl CJ j>- Silliness is not inherited. 

$ * $ 

^1,3 1wt£- oF. T. Foolery is a gift from heaven. 
E . E. Fools have the best luck. 

Note, a P. word suffixed by an A. ending - ori¬ 

ginally means “ asininity ” or u silliness ”? which is not a 
Suitable word to use in this case. 

$ * $ 

a j* \$ i£ ^ I*. He was born an ass? he lived 

as an ass? and died as an ass. { Said of one who has been 
a fool throughout his lifetime ). 

Note . JUO ( used here in the sense of c*-JO (is a new 
verbal form to me? and I think it has been used merely 
to avoid the spoiling of the rythm of the hemistich. Of 
course? if the word were pronounced ziad 5 it would be the 
third person singular of the verb but then it would 

not go with the verbs aO and a j* which are in the past tense. 

$ ■& $ 

aJ^ru> jUu j> ( Same as > etc, ) 
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^ 'j 1 sjy 0 j\ y> £+•&* £j^ 

T. An ass which carries easily a load weighing 60 mans, 
will not care for one weighing 6.5 mans. 

Note . Man-i which is an obsolescent unit of weight) is 
roughly equal to three kilogrammes. 

& * $ 

Jlj) fcAjl) \j 3 JO £jZ* jt <r ^jj> T. An ass which 

is outstripped by another ass should have its mane and tail 
cut off. (Quoted in jest for defying one’s rival 5 or for 
encouraging some one to keep pace with his fellow-men. 

$ & 

b wWb j\ fb ^Vb ^\Sy* ^' You have to bring 
down the ass that was carried by yourself to the house-top. 
( Said to one who has committed a gross act out of rashness? 
and is considered to be the only one who can remedy it}. 

Note, j>- should be changed to 0 £ j> if it is to 
be strictly grammatical. 

$ Kt $ 

^ F. T . If the 

first brick laid by the builder is out of level > the wall 
will be out of perpendicular even if it goes up as high as 
the Pleiades. (Stressing the serious effect of a bad founda¬ 
tion or the innovation of a bad custom} . 

Notes. ( 1 ) is a sun-dried brick. ( 2 ) jLjlc is an 

architect. (3) by is the A. name for yj y ‘the Pleiades’. 

$ & 

w I y T. To mould bricks on water. 

E. E. (a) To carry water in a sieve, (b) To throw stones 
on the sea. 

$ $ 

jl3 j b J J £XJL>- ( Same as etc. ) 

$ * $ 

( } C—I Ua;> J* jlTjy j\ F. T, It is a mistake to 

point out the mistake of the great. 

wUC> Ua:> jf* Ua>- 'j y Uai* F. T. It is a transgression 
against nature if he who was born of a transgression ( i. e . 
illegitimately ) does not commit a transgression ) . 

$ * $ 
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\j <za> T. How can the sleeping one 
awaken another who is asleep ? 

E. E. (a) He that is fallen cannot help him that is down, 
(b) The blind cannot lead the blind. 


F. T. Men are as they deserve to be. 

Notes . ( 1 ) is the pi. of which means 

u creature ” or “nature” ? but has come to mean “human 
beings ” . ( 2 ) It is the rime between and J^>Y 

which gives the phrase a proverbial shape. 


L4) U j T. Better a beautiful figure than a 

fine ? silk robe. 

$ & $ 

£JT ^ c c-aT r. The half - witted man said 

something and the brainless man believed it. 

Note. This is surely a vulgar deviation from the 
literary variant £JTJ 

* * $ 

wUlj jLcOf djlc* F. T, One should be secluded from 
strangers? not from friends. {/# poetical language ) It is 
not one’s sweetheart? but one’s rivals ? that should not be 
allowed to come in ) . 

$ * $ 

bA&iAyo T . It is a full vat that oozes. 

Note. I believe this pvb. is an allusion to the spon¬ 
taneous effusion of knowledge by a very learned man? or 
else means that it is the rich man who is expected to give. 


uf *jA j> T. Sleep is the brother of ( i. e. next 

to ) death. 


^(Same as t)j>- etc.) 

T. A sick man’s dream is not true. 

< 5 * * * 

To cause to sleep like a hare ( i. e. 
to calm by false promises ? also ? to lead by the nose ) . 
Note . J- yl>- or y* ^y- “ hare’s slumber ” 
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means profound sleep and 3 figuratively ? neglect. 

$ * $ 

wljp* F. T. Women’s dreams go by contraries. 

sS? * $ ' 

C— o r ^ cJLo F. r. Dreams do not fill one’s hand 

with anything real. 

$ * $ 

{^Ki »Xib <TC—i I 4p-1^> F. r. The true mas¬ 

ter is he who cares for his servants. 

& & 

Jjj jl C*f£ J F. r. If the eunuch 

were ( destined ) to have a beard ? he would have it 
from the first day. 

£s * $ 

exLd j OjC J ^ F. The covetous are 

abject 3 and the contented honourable. Cf. etc. 

E. E. (a) A man is only as rich as he is contented, (b) To 
be poor and contented is riches enough. 

$ * $ 

C-J jf E. E. Where there’s a will there’s a way. 

F. T. To wish to do is to be able to do. 

£s * $ 

jS> F. F* The 

table of the rich is full of delicious foods* yet the crumbs 
in one’s own sack is more delicious. 

$ * $ 

jf <T F. Befriend him who 

befriends you. Cf, ^ <£ U; etc . 

$ * * 

jlJ j*-> /&>j&S** F. One’s sister-in-law is (like) 
a scorpion hidden under a carpet. 

Note . “Sister-in-law” in this case means the sister of 
one’s husband. 

$ * $ 

0 .cl&p- uJCi jA&> \^ttj F. E. When (you are) in 

Rome j do as the Romans do. 

F. T. If you do not want to be disgraced 3 suit your ac¬ 
tions to those of the masses (or congregation). 

$ ^ 
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$ ^ o^lJLr j\ 

F. T. Beauties are unveiled ? why then do you veil your¬ 
self if you are not ugly ? 

$ * $ 

( } ^LJl ^a) C**»1 ^wi> F. T, Human nature may 

be trained into acquiring any habit. 

$ $ 

wU^S e^lx9l i. He who falls of himself will not cry. 

Cf. I j ^ etc. 

& # £§ 

( £h ) loi- <j4> F. T . The self-conceited man 

cannot discern the truth. {Fit.) He who sees himself can¬ 
not see God ( or the truth). Cf. the next entry. 

Note. The versified hemistich in Sa'di , which reads 
‘G *- 4 u^.-pOl ^ 5 is much preferred to the prose form 
given above . 

$ <t $ 

& £+> «-U-J foi* JU*J F ■ T. The selfish are not pious. 

{Fit.) He who admires himself cannot please God. Cf . the 
preceding entry . 

$ * $ 

£ s\ CJ* O^iS^***F- T. Selfishness ? my dear 

fellow? is the proof of ignorance ( or foolishness ) . 

Note. This is most probably an alteration of ***■ 
0 A oW* etc. q. v, 

$ * $ 

o& jjrU) \j F. T- . If you find yourself 

wearied? consider your friend dead. (Said to one who feels 
weary of another’s company } . 

s£ «■ s£ 

o*> r? ^ I j E. E . To fence with a question } 

also ? to ignore a remark. 

Note. On the outside of it ? this expression would 
mean to turn to the street ( of one ) called Ali -Chap ” , 
where chap means “ left n > unless a more reliable source 
or explanation were found for ^ . So much is certain 
that the word u left ” plays an important part in the ex¬ 
pression ? the idea being that in order to ignore a remark ? 
or fence with a question > one often turns away from the 
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“right” course of conversation. 

$ $ 

£iiiU. J ^ ^ F. r. Self-praise ? 

my dear fellow ? is the proof of ignorance. cf. eS a ~~i ^ etc . 

& * * 

0 ^1 J F. T. For oneself vice ? and 

to others advice. 

Note. originally means disgrace? and? by ex¬ 

tension ? a disgraceful act. 

$ # $ 

C»mJ 0 ©^Jf E. E. As you make your bed? so you 

must lie on it. 

F. T. One cannot avoid the consequences of one’s own act. 

Note. Other forms of this pvb. are b 

and where and both mean “remedy”. 


ajc* J pljf* E. E. Fools laugh at 

their own sport. 

F. T. J gay it myself? and laugh at it myself? I am an in¬ 
genious man ( indeed ). 

$ 

owU £ \j £JTpJ* f F. T. In spite of the fact 

that when I came myself you did not give it to me? I sent 
my servant to get it. { Said in case when one resorts to 
an inferior means for obtaining an object when a better 
means has failed }, 

$ * $ 

cS~* F. T. I am 

a lady of rank? and my brother is a king? yet I have no 
blouse? and he has no trousers. ( Said by those who have 
rich and noble relations? but who live in genteel poverty}. 
Note. j\x is a colloquialism for 
& 

C-i*J 4r JT ^ 3 ^ F. T. I have done it myself? 
and curse on this “self ”, Cf. ^ a: b •*£’ 

E. E. As you make your bed? so you must lie on it. 

$ $ 

£\j\ 0 *JJ^ 

{ ^ ^ J>a+*a Jt E . E . Live not to 
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eat) but eat to live. 

F. T. One should eat in order to live and praise God} but 
you believe that one lives to eat! 

0 # $ 

T. You eat it with enjoy¬ 
ment but will pay dear for it afterwards. ( Said of deli¬ 
cious but unhealthy foods }. 

Note. v-rt which originally means u to pay back” 
alludes in this phrase to suffering from the undesirable 
results of eating the food) z. e. getting sick. 

$ # $ 

( ^ T. Drinking wine is not 

worth the hang - oyer. 

$ # £§ 

<a £>■ E . E . A Barmecide feast. 

Notes. (1) is a dish of meat? vegetables? and fat? 

which the Iranians serve with boiled rice. ( 2 ) ***** J j is a 
kind of gnawing sensation in the digestive organs caused 
by hunger. 

$ * $ 

ajaif juli> Same as *j*> \ ol j? D v l: *T 

$ * $ 

£ j I j\ F- T. What a happy thing it 

is when a well produces water of its own! { This means 
that it is a blessing if one uses his own intelligence }. 

Note. A. variant form of this pvb. replaces 
by Ol cO*- 

# $ 

I JTF. T. He is welcome to whom 
“Welcome!” is said. 

& # & 

l a) c-wf T. Life is pleasant? but 

alas! it is not everlasting. 

p> # $ 

wXj J JLas*J F. T. Enthusiastic in going to meet? 

but loath to see off. ( Used figuratively of one who enter¬ 
tains a new proposal? or the like? enthusiastically? but 
shows Signs of inconstancy thereafter }. 

$ # # 
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JUSCi JUJU Hap- T. The true-born does 

not transgress? and the low - born is not constant. 

$ < 3 - # 

jLeJ jo 1 jf* fjZjp* 

( ^l*- } J-Sb 4** l) F. T. What a good 

thing it is when the touchstone of trial disgraces a person 
who is not pure ( of heart)! { Quoted in defiance of one who 
boasts without fear of a trial }. 

$ # $ 

JIp- ^)4C*>LJ~ Jbxi^p- T. Happy are those who are 
cheerful whatever the circumstances are . 

$ # $ 

Cm* 1 ^bu ^' The good-natured are 

always gifted with a good living. 

$ * £g 

^£b ^bol <j*b T, Speak fair and you will be 

given quarter ( or you will be in safety ). Cf. 0^3 etc. 

F. F. The tongue talks at the head’s cost. 

$ 3$ 

b ^b Jtjp' Same as etc. 

$ * $ 

( -St^ } J p’ wtil—J P- 

B. T. It is not befitting for a garment to be half satin and 
half sack-cloth. 

& # $ 

jm T. An ear of corn has one head ( or end ). 

Note. Dehkhoda confesses that he does not know the 
meaning of this pvb.? but another writer sayS? a They say 
this to one who has too many expectations”. 

& $ 

E. E. A bird in the hand is worth 

two in the bush. 

T. A kite in my hand is better than a crane in the air. 
Cf . +*'> etc. 

$ # $ 

wUU j! E . E. You can’t draw blood out of a stone. 

F. T. You can’t draw blood from a reed. 

$ * $ 

( J*S L «) F. B. To eat one’s heart out? suffer 
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very much ( in silence ). 

T. To drink the blood of one’s liver ( Of heart ). 

S& «& & 

0 I j T. Blood is not washed out by blood. 

E. E. ( a ) One does not wash away blood with blood ( but 
with water), (b) Cleaning a blot with blotted fingers makes 
a greater (blot), (c) Two wrongs do not make a right. 

$ * & 

oJUl ijtJPO J&3* T. His blood is boiling ( /. e. He is 
stimulated on account of consanguinity ). 

E. E. His blood is up. 

$ * $ 

JP\ J (H&jP 0 JtiE. T. We bled 
him and he died? imagine what would have happened if 
we had not bled him! 

$ * $ 

J c A 03*^ O^ 03* T. The blood of such and 

such a person is no redder than mine ( /. e. We should 
both suffer equally? as he is no dearer than I am. 

Note. The pronouns in this phrase may be changed 
so as to make it applicable to any two persons. 

$ $ 

( Jp* 0 ) E. E. Murder will out. 

F. T. Unlawful bloodshed will not remain still ( Of hidden). 

$ * $ 

( o'y ^ ^ l - ) C.J 0 * J*j l> M F. T. Ill nature 

is a heavy burden ( or Ill nature and a heavy burden are 
the same ). 

Note. Sy>- also means a bad habit. 

$ $ 

{ 6*** } c*«0 dP.J* ^ &3J <T JL> ^ jp- 

F. T. A bad habit deeply rooted in one’s nature does 
not die until the possessor dies. 

E. E. Habit is second nature. 

& * $ 

Xi <r F. 7 . It is our kin 

who plan our ruin. Cf. 

$ * $ 
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b?j\ F. T, Matrimonial union and business 

transactions take place by mutual consent. 

$ * $ 

13 b p* jjaiVb j3&j> o&JT jU*p-1 b ^UpLp- 

F. T. The tailors were summoned ( to court ) ? the pack- 
saddle - makers also pushed themselves in. Cf . ^-1 

lj 

E. E . Every ass thinks himself worthy to stand with the 
king’s horses . 

$ * $ 

^2^) pli- oVLi- E. E. To build castles in the air. 

E. T. To nourish vain hopes in the mind. 

Note. and ^2 pc> literally mean “ raw ” and £< to 

cook ” respectively. 

& & 

(A.) E. E. (a) The golden mean ( is best ) . 
(b) A middle course is best, (c) Neither extreme is good. 
2. The best part of anything (or any affair) is the mid¬ 
dle of it. 

$ # $ 

J L pMOl jp* ( A. ) The best speech is that which is 

concise and expressive. 

E. E. Few words are best. 

$ $ 

©UJ jry> F. T . Be charitable } mosques 
(/. £. opportunities) are numerous. 

Notes . (1) One meaning of is that given for 
i. e. alms. (2) Alms were usually given in the mosques. 

$ * $ 

A>U>- F. T . A good act (/. e. the reward 

of it ) returns to the doer. Cf . *b vb" etc. 

E. E. Virtue is its own reward. 

& * * 



C-tfjl C -*bjm <tb c~*> 0 Jp- What 

God gives is not conditioned on one’s merit? it is the latter 
which is conditioned on what God gives. 

& $ 

JT F. T. You have given ( away ) 

foolishly ’? you must take it back prudently. (Making loans 
is considered a foolish act? and much prudence is required 
to recover them } . 

$ # $ 

J T. I have ? but will not give it ? 
and you should thank me for it. { This is a reply to one 
who asks for something? say a loan ? and the point is that 
a definite reply? though it may refuse to grant a request? 
is worthy of appreciation } . 

$ * & 

J F . Ti One who has riches has leave 

to put on haughty airs. 

$ * $ 

£<lo j <1^} bM) j J iLc T. Be not rich and you 

will be relieved from cares (lit . calamities ) . 

E, E . Much coin? much care. 

& * $ 

((i a «-} F. T, A wise man 

does not take a doubtful medicine. 

# & 

( wtiT F. T. Medicine is of no 

avail to a dead person. Cf. vUt* - 31 ^ etc. 

E. E . (a) After death the doctor, (b) Shutting the stable 
door after the steed is stolen (or after the horse has fled). 

£§ * $ 
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C.*>l J 3 . The gallows and the preacher’s 

pulpit come from the same tree. ( Good and bad children 
may hare the same parents } . 

$ # & 

{iSst?* 1 *} E. ( a ) Take a hair 

of the dog that bit you. (b) Pluck a hair of the same wolf. 
T, The remedy for a scorpion bite is a dead scorpion {lit, 
a scorpion that has been killed ). 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. substitutes ojIp- 
for 

& * $ 

C-*F. T. It is what you 
that counts? not what you used to have. 

Cf, the E. pvb. Better to say here it is than here it was. 

_ £g * $ 

jL jbj $ jt I T. Anything one has may be 

found useful ? though it is a snake’s poison. \ 

*T j\j* etc , 

# * $ 

£1^ jl F. T . The belly deprived of 

food feels worse than a person bereaved of his dear ones. 

$ # $ 

0 ^ F. T. To appeal for help to 

the ignoble mistaken for the noble. 

$ * $ 

jaT j) ( c-cJb ) T. To tuck up one’s skirt ( i. e. to 

be ready to serve willingly or to embark on something 
with a high ambition ) . 

$ * $ 

olfjg* yhtij JUTjIfj ^>1 ojUl U F. r. The wise man 
will act on a hint 3 and the fool only under blows. Cf. 
iSl oLm I^^AiU e/c. 

E. E. A nod for the wise ? a rod for the fool. 

No/*. *lf*. means a bat) or loosely ) a rod. 

& * 8 $ 

{iS-w} c.«I jUaC ^■ The wise 

man is like the perfume - seller’s tray —silent but giving 
o«t virtue. 

$ « & 
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JU ji v J job <> pto J UI.S F. T, The wise 

man knows but still asks > the fool does not ask though 
he does not know. 

Note, I have also frequently heard J 

j a; )a; jUl; 


$ * $ 

C*«»l Knowledge is power. cf. ^ j** ^ 1^* 

$ * 3 & 

C*»f Lj • Knowledge is the offspring ( *. e. 

result ) of experimentation. 


jUt <U t c**l <>L OL See under ->U- rti dUI dx| 

$ * $ 

? pL F. T, Why didn’t you see the net— you 

who saw the grain ? ( From the anecdote of the hawk or 

eagle which ? while on the wing ? saw a small grain on 
the ground laid in the centre of a large net ? and boasted 
of its keen eye-sight ? but which? after swooping down on 
its prey? was caught in the net without taking notice of it}. 

$ * $ 

oL*** ^ oL*» Ja 1$ 4)1,3 

ur jlj i?*r li jij jtb 

P. T, A peppercorn and a beauty’s birth-mark are both 
black and of a consuming nature ? but the one has nothing 
to do with the other. (Said of two things? which? in spite 
of a slight outward similarity between them? are substan¬ 
tially different } . 

$ * $ 

F. T, Do you know what Z a 2 said to his son? Rost am ? the 
hero? He said? “The enemy cannot be disregarded as weak 
and defenceless ” . 

# * $ 

J^L j\ F. T. A nurse kinder to a child than its 

mother. 

Cf, the E, More Catholic than the Pope. 

Note, Those who think it is impossible for a nurse 
to be kinder to a child than its mother ? expand this 
proverbial phrase to read b 31 J 
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i. e. A nurse kinder to a child than its mother should 
have her breast cut off. 

& * $ 

£+**1 J* j c s* F. F. I am talking to you? 0 

maid? so that the bride may hear it. Cf . etc „ 

E. E, I beat him to frighten you. 

& * $ 

c*J SSjJJ ^ F. T. Girls grow like mushrooms ( lit. 
cress seeds ). ( Girls are usually supposed to grow faster 
than boys }. 

Note, I have also heard j&’S where means 

u squash ”. 

$ * & 

i£Ja*> j&b T. Sa'di's daughter ( i. e. a woman who is to be 
found everywhere except in her own house? also? a gad¬ 
about ). 

Note, Dehkhod& notes that a certain man? called Sa'di , 
had a daughter of this habit? i. e. a man other than 
Sa'di ? the great Persian poet. However? this assumption? 
as well as that which makes the poet the father of such 
a daughter? are both uncertain. 


L&! Al—A JPl+A 

F. T. You may know the daughter by the mother? the 
quality of canvas by its width. 

& * $ 

h LiT £\j\ juC> \j JtSi/i jjA-a AJT 
F. T, The girl who is praised by her mother is only fit to 
be married to her uncle. 

Note, J}* is one’s maternal uncle? while the word for 
one’s paternal uncle is j** 

$ & & 

(c*wf) cO>OTU jAj\ A) T. A wild animal trained by 

experience is better than an inexperienced man. 

# *j8* 

4T I JCi F, T. Better be drowned 

than seek quarter from the frog. Cf . 0^ etc, 

C-wl ^ Jjrt) j\ <0 T, It is better to be in fire 
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than out of it. { Rumours about an accident are often so 
exaggerated that one would prefer to be in the midst of 
it in order to See it for himself }. 

$ * $ 

<r C— E. E. It is a long lane 

that has no turning. 

F. T, A desert road that has an end is not long. 

$ * $ 

( 0 T. It is the income which 

makes a man generous. 

$ * $ 

util) JT\ uXiL) T, There is 

no one without a sorrow in this world? if there is one? he 
is not a human being. Cf. ^ «_)•> etc. 

$ $ 

T. To show one the gate of a green 
( or pleasant ) garden (t.e. to allure some one by showing 
him a temporary attractive sight of anything? or the best 
sample of it ). 

§5 $ 

^. To take pearls to the sea. 

F. T. (Same as for ) 

$ # $ 

F. I\ A closed door will keep out 

a lion. 

# * & 

Vb jd <) T, It is better to be in a calamity than 

out of it. Cf. ->■> etc. 

$ * $ 

\j£- ^ • In the desert even an odd 

shoe is a gift from God. 

Notes. ( 1 ) Some substitute c t^ £: old shoe” for 
jaf h£J . (2 ) The suggested E. pvb. “Half a loaf is better 
than no bread 75 is more suitable for the pvb. 

$ * # ~ 

O-jl oOip- J* (Same as jA ^j\ etc.) 

$ # $ 

{ Usually jl} E. E. To be 

frantic with joy? leap for joyj be overjoyed. 
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T, Not to be contained in one’s skin. 

$ * $ 

O--J 0 I J 3 T. To a wise man Saturday and 
Friday are the same. 

$ * $ 

U c-d I F, T. Delay ( of postponement ) causes ma¬ 

ny troubles. ( Lit, ) There are calamities in delaying. 

Note . This is evidently a P. translation of the com¬ 
moner A. saying cA$l 

$ * $ 

^C> jU* T. To dance in the dark ( /. e, to boast 
without proof ). See also '■t* 7 

$ * $ 

jp’ F. T, When there is scarcity of 

rime? khor ( sun ) may be read khar ( a ss ) by poetical 
licence. 

Note, khor is a contracted form of ‘sun’ 

and is often read khar ‘ass’ to cause it to rime with words 
ending in -ar. 

$ * # 

C'-H O 0 Lf’J? ->>> T. To bake bread in a wooden oven 
( /. e. to do a silly act ). 

$ * & 

JUiT^cJ Osip-^£ F, E . One can’t make war with 

rose water. 

T, Sweetmeat is not distributed while fighting. 

$ * $ 

T. In youth you are ravished) in age you are weak) when 
will you then worship God? 

$ * $ 

cJS* c-aa <r ^jS j&> 

F. F. He who) in this world) has bread unearned by labour) 
can say fine things. 

p $ 

T. He is 

learning the lute while he is 40 years old) he will master 
it in the grave. Cf . l-> ^-1 


13 
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C—;’* 4f "^■ In a pool where 

there is no fish) the frog is a commander-in-chief. 

cf, -s <r^?u 

E. E. ( a ) He is a Triton among the minnows. ( b ) In the 
land of the blind the one-eyed are kings { Scottish 

$ * $ 

oM>b- E. E. Fast bind) fast find. 
T. Close the door of your house? and don’t make a thief 
of your neighbour. 

$ # £$> 

0*P 4iL> E. E. A word to the wise. 
I. If there is some one in the house? a single word is enough. 

& # $ 

\j wUCa Ij sj*' <>L> Same as b uV etc. 

7 

ojLo-i 1 -a 1 c**d jL-j J Same as 

<>U* etc. 


^>Iz£a o j\ U wd^PtA <0L> F. T . Do not oversleep in the 

house? and you will not have to rush on the way. 

$ * $ 

j^a 4>Ip- T. In the house of the ant dew 
is a deluge ( /. £. A slight loss is a great one to a 
poor man ). 

Note, Amir-moezzi, the poet? has j ja.A$ jjbsJSojta&sj> 
in which? instead of “dew”? is given “drop of water”. 


Afjtb <>j*> <ib- Same as *U- etc . 

$ * $ 

^b- j £ jki* JP\ 

jJ ^Up- 4)J iS^v J,£p- F . T. If the tree moved 
from one place to another? it would suffer neither by the 
saw nor by the axe. ( Stressing the benefits of travelling }. 

Note, Jyr and are nearly synonymous meaning 
“ oppression ”, 

$ * $ 

^r. it is the tree laden with fruit at 
which stones are thrown ( t . £. If you are too wise or rich? 
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too much will be expected of you ). 

$ $ 

jS\ ^ cJ^J^ P‘ T- (The 

fool thought ) Ci If the tree that bears walnuts is so big? 
on what size of tree would melons grow?” 

Notes . ( 1 ) which means a walnut( s )”? is in 

modern? colloquial Persian ( 2 ) jf the first words 
of the Az or the Call to Prayer? means literally u God 

is great”. But it is often used as an exclamation meaning 
u Good Heavens I ” 

$ * & 

jb &JJ I IT F. T. The tree of indolence bears 

the fruit of blasphemy. Cf . cS j* > 3! etc. 

& * $ 

U <> JiAa T. The tree of bdellium will 

bear neither dates nor peaches. 

E. E . Figs do not grow on thistles, 

& O & 

bA) Imc l) E. £, The most 

fruitful branch is nearest the ground. 

F. T. The more a tree is laden with fruit ? the more it 
bends down. 

Note. This colloquial pvb. has been versified by 
Sa'di as follows: 

j) jm c jp 

$ * $ 

£juL*&) I Vb gtf* r. A tree which has grown 

in a crooked way will not become straight. ( Freely ) As 
the twig is bent ? so grows the tree. { Referring to the 
importance of good training } . 

& * $ 

jrwJlftA JuLc j1^:> 

$ * $ 

jUiT^J I1 as <?/c. ) 

$ * $ 

^-T ^b^ 3 C-ilwif 5 U>b I j F . T, When one is in 

pain ? he should reveal it. ( Lit. ) One should carry the 
pain on his head and shout. 

$ * £s 
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iSJ^l 'Xa&JA T. Tell your trouble to those who 

know trouble. 

E. E . He jests at scars who has never had a wound. 

Note , The original P. has m 6 pain ’ and ‘painful 

or afflicted ’ . 

F. T. One can shut the town gate? but not people’s mouths. 
Cf . ^ oIjjj e/r. 

F* F. A jar’s mouth may be stopped? a man’s cannot. 

$ * $ 

£ Jjrj* F. F. ( a ) Sickness cometh on horse¬ 

back? but goes away on foot, (b) Agues come on horseback 
but go away on foot. (c) Misfortunes come on wings 
and depart on foot. 

F. T. Illness ( lit. pain ) ? when it comes is as big as a 
mountain ? but goes away hair by hair. 

Notes. ( 1 ) A variant form of this pvb. is u* 

JLil* *1-?* i. e. It comes by kbarvafs ( 1 kbarvaf = 
300 kilogrammes) ? and goes away by mesgbals (1 mesghal = 
5 grammes) . ( 2 ) I have also heard people say m 

t <£y* ^-t 4 where the repetition in each case gives 
an adverbial sense to the word. 

S£ o $ 

T. Each man’s grievance ( lit. 
pain ) is in his own heart ( t . e. No one knows the sorrows 
or afflictions of another ) . 

$ ■& $ 

0 ifiJsSj. J ja See Note under 

c-~\ i_>y- o etc, 

$ *• $ 

? C.-1 (<£>) UyT-*» ,-tt F. I. Though the 

larder is open? we expect the cat to be modest enough to 
stay outside. { Cited in cases when freedom and generosity 
are abused}. Cf. c— I 3L etc, 

Note . t$jo is a small earthen pot. 

$ * $ 

? F. E. ( a ) What quarter is the wind 
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in? ( b ) Which way does the cat jump? 

T. On which heel does the door turn? 

Note. The more usual form in which the above in¬ 
terrogative sentence is used is ^ ->■> ft-ti S 

or etc, 

jil F. T, In winter heat is better than 

meat ( or lit. flames are better than food ). 

Note . is a dish of rice? chopped meat? vegetables? 

and spices. 

$ * $ 

C—I ^<IP T. In winter any a rag is more 

welcome than a flower. Cf. the preceding entry. 

$ $ 

^j ^1 <r -jjpv o»f ^ 

F. T. It is best to combine harshness and gentleness? indeed 
the bloodletter both lets blood and applies a bandage. 

Note, is an ointment and A * is the agent from 

the verb ‘ to lay or apply 5 . 

& * & 

ptb £jj \j C*c-1p- jOjjT T, In the land of the 

blind shut your eyes. 

E. E. ( Same as for !_?--> etc . ) 

& o & 

^UaJL In the land of the blind the 

one-eyed are kings {Scottish). 

$ * $ 

c-J M-p- jjoSVb oib jLJfab juJ» i <T ^ T. In a 

city where the farrier is a dentist? the pack-saddle-maker 
is a tailor. 

$ # $ 

^ ^b> F. T. Empty vessels make the 

most noise. 

$ * $ 

E. E. (a) Nothing is so easy as 
revenge? nothing so grand as forgiveness. ( b ) An injury 
forgiven is better than an injury revenged ( Danish ). ( c ) 
The noblest vengeance is to forgive. 

F, T. The pleasure resulting from forgiveness is far greater 
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than that derived from revenge. 

$ # $ 

{ ) J*J> V ^ J^ c ^ • Mind your 

deeds ( /. £. strive to do good deeds)? and wear what you will. 

E. E. It is not the habit that makes the monk. 

$ & $ 

<T^CA^la) u**C^ T, Do not look at ( people’s) 
faults? for God ( only ) is perfect. 

$ * $ 

£ JiiU ) ojb*:**l jm,p- jfcf F. T. No need to 

consult the stars before doing a good act. ( 

explained on page 44 ) 

$ * $ 

l) J E. 1 . To fight with a ship’s 

captain and remain in the ship. ( Indicating silliness and 
imprudence }. 

$ * $ 

( J ^JU j*C uST 

F. T. Nothing but submission and resignation for one who 
is in the claws of a fierce lion. 

Note. ( 1 ) o \yLiji- or j\yk >means bloodthirsty. 
( 2 ) This verse is often cited to serve as an equivalent of 
the E. pvb. “ No use striving against Fate.” 

$ * $ 

§ <r F. T. See under <i->I* <&->.> <?/ t\ 

$ $ 

4<L9La J.i* F. T . There is no disputing about analogies 
or proverbs ( /. One should not take offence when an 
analogy is made or a proverb is cited ). 

$ $ 

i£j \£JG E. £. As a man sows so shall 

he reap. 

T. In the field of Time? you will reap what you have 
sown. Cf, etc. 

$ 

*0 c**>1 Ai c-*»1 F. 1. It ( of he ) is 

like the mosque’s door? which is too sacred to be pulled 
out or burnt. { Said of a child or other near kinsman? whose 
behaviour? however bad it may be? must? of necessity? be 
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tolerated}. 

Note . Another form of this pvb. is 

( i, e. The door of a mosque may neither be pulled out 
nor burnt. 

$ # $ 

§ c***1 4x9 j Ur E. T. Though the 

mosque is open? we expect the dog to be ashamed of en¬ 
tering it. Cf, c—13^ iSji* etc. 

Note . The dog? being considered an unclean animal? 
i* not allowed to enter a sacred place. 

$ * $ 

£ ^,**>1 XftMl l-jb 

E. E. (a) The darkest hour is just before the dawn, (b) After 
night comes the dawn, (c) Every cloud has a silver lining. 
E. T. There is much hope in despair i the dark night ends 
in dawn. 

$ * $ 

C-*} ^UHpca E. Y . One can 

shut the town gate ? but not the mouth of an enemy. 

E. E. A jar’s mouth may be stopped > a man’s cannot. 

C«J <+0JG \£fz3J$ Same as 3! etc. 

& * $ 

Same as etc. 

$ * $ 

C-*>1 T. The liar is the enemy of God. 

C-* I ‘UaSb- E. E. Liars should have good memories. 

2 . The liar has a bad memory. 

$ o $ 

} c**1j*Sl <*x9 c*»»0 jl 4> j+A I E. Y . A lie 

with a good object is better than a truth told to do mis¬ 
chief. Cf. the E, A white lie ? which means “ ^ small , 
harmless lie ” . 

c $ # $ 

C**l taf 5 E. E. Every cock crows 

on his own dunghill. 

T. Every beggar is a king in his own house. 
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{ <S^ } ©Mr J F. T. Be humble and 

sociable? as a dervish ? it matters not if you wear a Tartar 
hat. See Note appended to the next entry, 

E. E. (a) It is not the cowl that makes the friar, (b) It is 
not the habit that makes the monk. 

$ * & 

( 1 4T E. T. Wherever 

night overtakes the dervish? he is at home ( i. e. An easy¬ 
going person can live in any place? however humble it may be). 

Note, is used in various senses. Those repre¬ 

sented by the hemistich in the preceding entry are “ soci¬ 
able and humble” . Generally ? cri means a poor man. In 
the present hemistich ? however ? it has been used in its 
vulgar sense? i. e. “easy-going”. 

$ # $ 

c*J VL -0 Same as <0*^ etc, 

& * $ 

k ) ^£**5 <lib E. E. It is a long lane 

that has no turning. 

T. The door will not always turn ( or remain ) on the 
same heel) . Cf, ->■* 

& # $ 

{ JiiU } I J \£ ^ £j* F, T. There is 

no heart ( lit, head ) in which there is no divine secret. 
Cf. I etc. 

$ # & 

§ ^ E. T. The sea is never defiled 

if a dog drinks of its water. 

Note. means? according to Moslem rites? ceremo¬ 
nially unclean ? and * as a matter of fact ? when a dog 
drinks of some water? it renders the remaining portion 
of the water unclean ? but there is a limitation to this ? 
which does not apply to the vast extent of the sea-water. 

$ # 

E; T. It is a useless effort to try 
to measure sea-water by a pint-pot. Cf, 

& * & 

§ i 5 *^( V 5 A ) ^ E. T. When you 

have no door ? you need not a doorkeeper. 
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2 \jLiO <T<ilO E. E. (a) God never closed one 

gap that He did not open another. ( b ) Where one door 
shuts ? another opens. 

T. Fortune has not closed one door except when it has 
opened another. Cf m f l- 1 *- etc . 

# * $ 

j\\ JJ I A)L> j\ F. T. The thief leaves the 

poor man’s house discomfited {lit . ashamed) . 

$ & 

I jOU T. The thief wants a market in con¬ 
fusion. (Applied to any case when disturbances give an op¬ 
portunity for irregular actions}. Cf . vI etc. 

Note. The E. proverbial phrase u to fish in troubled 
waters ” should be adapted so as to find an E. E. for the 
P‘ pvb. 

F. T. Be a thief? if you like? but do 
not give up manliness. 

$ $ 

i£j >T J A*)$* F. T. When thieves rob one 

another? the last in the series has a sorry plight. 

$ $ 

j> J F. T, Here is the thief? and here the goat 

( i. e. the evidence ). ( This means that since the parties 

to a dispute are both present the truth of the case can be 
easily ascertained }. 

Note. Sometimes this is expanded to read J j) J 

i. e. The thief? the goat? and the judge are 

present. 

tj T. A wise thief puts out first 

the lamp in the house. 

Note. which originally means u to kill ” ? has 

come to mean? in literary styles ? “to put out M (a lamp) ? 
or 44 to extinguish ” ( a fire ) . But in modern P. we use 
lT for both of these senses. 

& * * 

0 1 j F. T. Thieves ?as all fellow- 

workers ? know one another. 
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Uil) J E, E. (a) Where there’s a will ? there’s 
a way. (b) When you have a desire to do anything > your 
feet are light. ( c ) Nothing is hard to the willing mind, 
(d) Nothing is easy to the unwilling. 

F. F. [f only a thief has a mind to steal. 

JUiP- j\& <r £jj>\ E. E. There is honour 
among thieves. 

1 . When a thief meets another thief i he steals his own 
club. Cf. \j ctC^ dSL~> 

$ $ 

T . It is a stupid thief who will rob 
the stable-loft ( or straw - rick ) . 

& * $ 

©Li*ab E . 7 . A thief is as a king as long as he 

has not been caught {or proved guilty) . Cf . the next pvb. 

$ * $ 

F . T. While the thief is not caught he is a king > 

When he is caught you will find him weeping. 

$ * $ 

©0 VS" J ©0 T. The thief goes 

away in one direction > but the owner of the stolen goods 
goes out in a thousand directions. { This means ( 1 ) that 
the owner searches in numerous places > and (2) that sus¬ 
picions regarding the thief are directed to many places}. 
Cf. UC JU etc , 

& * $ 

jij) ji 'j+& j~>-\ <r 1\ 1. If the thief is to 

come late during the night > let him come when the night 
is young ( /. e. Whatever bad fortune is in store > let 
it come immediately ( or What will happen later on > 
happen right away ) . 

E, E. That which may fall out at any time may fall out 
to - day. 

$ # 

0 (****> 4ft F. E t The thief who steals the 
nimble-footed Nassim is a real thief. 

Note . Nassim was a legendary picket — guare 
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and Spy who accompanied Alexander in his campaigns. 

$ O $ 

C** 1 jL*J C*«0 C*«0 T . There is many a hand ? which is 

above another hand. 

E. E, (a) Every rogue is at length outrogued. (b) The fox 
is very cunning ? but he is more cunning that catches him 

( Spannish ) . 

$ * $ 

C-*0 E. E. One good turn deserves another. 

7 . One hand is entrusted to another. 

$ # $ 

<) o^ a*J C-*O f*. T. Having one’s hand in another’s 
table and directing one’s fist at the host’s forehead ( ?. e. 
ungrateful to salt eaten with another) . 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. replaces © jim) by 
<ur which means “ in the bowl Or dish ” . 

$ «• # 

cjlJjO) J-C *U ; C> C-**0 /\ T. Where the question of spending 
comes in? professions of love go out {lit . leave the gate) . 

& $ 

^ ) ^aT 7 . An unskilled hand 

means a beggar’s bowl. 

Note . or means a ladle. 

$ $ 

OJlcJ C.«d E. 7 . If your hand is greasy? rub it 

on your own head (/. €. Take care of yourself? if you can? 
I do not need your care or help ) . 

Cf. the E. Physician ? heal thyself. 

# $ 

1 j ^ •Awjn^i3 0**0 l\ 1 1 Where you 

have no access to the lady ? make the best of (Itt > save) 
the maid in the kitchen. 

Note, I have seen in E. “If you can kiss the mistress? 
never kiss the maid” ? which is not in fact the contrary 
in view of the condition stipulated. 

3 ^Jb <Ci:> jSjSu J.* j\&) OZ-O l. Where you can’t 
obtain omelette ? put up with the plain boiled rice . 

( Freely) Where you can’t get butter? put up with dry bread. 
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Notes . (1) The P. omelette (jfjf) has no milk in 
it? but has instead certain vegetables ? and one kind of it 
is served with boiled rice} hence the use of the word 
which means dry ? i. e. unserved with omelette. (2) jf 
is apparently a provincial and contracted form of Jj* 
i. e, “Swallow”? and? in any case? serves as a rime for $\ 

® $ 

O**! iSJ& E. E , Possession is nine points of the law. 

T t The hand of possession is strong. 

gL*> gjj 0*0 F, T . The empty-handed are disgraced. 
(Lit.) The empty hand (and ) the black face. 

$ $ 

O**I Lil—p- 0*0 F, T. Denial is always high-handed. 

cf. etc. 

$ * $ 

! o\ijfj~> 0*0 E. E. Hands off. Don’t meddle with it. 

T. Let the ass’s hand be short ( of reaching such and such 
a thing ). 

$ * sjg 

o<i*> J <«*IT o*o See Note under o*o etc , 

& * $ 

Ij 0*0 0*0 f 7 . T, The ( receiving ) hand recognizes 
the ( giving ) hand. ( Strict honesty requires us to give 
back anything received by us to the very person from 
whose hand we have received it }. 

$ * $ 

O ££ 0 *>£ I J o*o 0*0 

F. 2. When one hand washes the other hand? the latter 
in turn washes the face. { If A shows kindness to B? B 
must not only show a mutual kindness? but may extend 
to C the kindness shown by A}. 

$ * $ 

0*»l 0*0 F. T. The shopkeeper’s hand is disliked 

by the customer ( i. e. Whatever the seller selects for sale 
to his customer is considered by the latter to be of an 
inferior quality ). 

Note . A variant form substitutes “ tradesman ” 

for . 
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C— & jO c»*o T. The hand that gives will not be 

humiliated ( i. Charitable persons will never be inferior 
to others ). 

Note. As a matter of fact the position of the giving 
hand is always superior to that of the receiving hand) for 
which reason the Arabs have called the former ( the 

upper hand ) > and the latter wU ( the lower hand ). 

Therefore? ( inferior)? as used in the pvb.> can be 

taken both literally and figuratively. 

$ $ 

j\ \j c-*lj 0*0 T. Not to know one’s right hand 
from one’s left hand. 

& $ 

wCU L ^JM J j 0*0 T. May his right hand be under our 

head ( i. e, May we have the same good fortune as he ). 

Note . (1) The pronouns in this the P. phrase maybe 
changed so as to suit all persons. ( 2 )The phrase is often used 
as a prayer for the recovery of a sick person. For exam¬ 
ple y.b h-i o-b means u May our patient 

have the same good fortune as you ( i. e. May he recover 
as you did ) 

0*0 T. To place the hand of refusal on 
some one’s breast ( i. e. to refuse to grant his request ). 

$ * $ 

VUjJJ 0*0 T■ The hand of force (of the mighty hand ) is up. 
Cf. the E. Might is right. 

$ * $ 

0 **l gtT^jiU-o E. E. His fingers are lime twigs. 

T. His hand is crooked. 

$ * & 

3 J <£-£*, 0.-0 E. 1 . A broken arm 
is more useful than a broken heart. 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. is 
A+mSLm jW 

& * & 

0*f Jb 3 0*0 F. T. A broken arm is a nuisance 

to the neck ( because of the sling ). ( More freely ) The 
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neck bears ( or should bear ) the burden of the broken 
arm. { This means that we are usually forced to tolerate 
the behaviour? though undesirable? of our relations? or to 
assist them financially if they are poor}. 

& $ 

0 Md C<*0 F. T. He has a lucky touch ( i m e . if he is 
the first one to give you anything on a certain day? it is 
likely that you will receive more of the same thing from 
others ) . 

Ij jlS" F- T. The hand cannot do what the 

heart does ( i. e. Real assistance comes from the heart? or 
one must do a thing for you willingly). 

Note, This is sometimes expanded to read J- 5 If 
j.;^ \j J j \j the addition being u but the 

heart can do what is done by the hand”. 

$ * $ 

$ ee Note under jUi&* etc, 

. # * $ 

J <> jb <T kXJj> F. T. Clap your hands? it is 

no use to cry over what has been stolen. Cf, ^ ^1*- 

etc, and the E . Since the house is on fire? let us 

warm our feet. 

$ * $ 

if L> C-O T. To dip some one’s hand in henna 

( /. e. to put him in a fix from which he cannot free him¬ 
self? involve him in a difficulty ). 

$ p 

I j a>j~ f c-o 

Same as \j e/f. 

$ * $ 

£]iiU} J** 5 **j? U J U C-*0 F. T. The dates are on the 

palm? and our hands are too short to reach them. ( Cited 
in similar cases }• 

& 

^2*0 F. T, Nobody is ungrateful to him for his 
services or kindness. 

Notes, (1) Other pronouns may be used in this phrase 
so as to make it applicable to all persons, ( 2 ) ^ which 
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means salt? is to be seen in some adjectives? such as ; 

u grateful ” ? and in the proverbial phrase J ^ 

w*«*f I L-J 0 0>*»0 P. T- . He has 

washed his hands and face with the same water that dead 
bodies are washed with ( P e. He is very impudent ). 

Note . y~ is a person who is employed to wash the 
body of the dead before its burial? and ^ is the 

place where this is done. 

& V & 

<> ( h ) Jf <2*0 T. To let the bouquet drift 

on water ( /. e. to spoil an affair so that it gives a much 
feared result ). 

{ The following anecdote is either the source of this 
phrase? or has later been fabricated on its basis } : 

u A certain man was notorious for the unlucky or in¬ 
auspicious influence of his interference in any affair. For 
example? his arrival in a wedding-party would turn it into 
a mourning? and he would throw a wet blanket? against his 
intention? over any meeting in which he appeared. 

Such was the evil effect of his presence anywhere 
that on one occasion when there was a wedding-party in the 
house of one of his relatives? he was not invited to the 
party? and the ill-starred man? not wishing to disturb the 
enjoyment of the guests? remained at home? and con¬ 
tented himself with sending some flowers to the newly-mar¬ 
ried couple as a present. This he did by tying the flowers 
into a bouquet and letting it drift down the stream? which 
ran between his house and that in which the wedding was. 

But when the bouquet reached the intended destina¬ 
tion? two small children? who were playing about? Saw it 
floating on the water? and each tried to pick it in antici¬ 
pation of the other. Unfortunately? however? the children? 
in their struggle to recover the bouquet? both fell into the 
stream? and were carried away by the torrent? while the 
guests were making merry In an hour or so the wedding 
was changed to a mourning when the dead bodies of the 
unhappy children were brought home by those who had 
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found them in a neighbouring village. Thereafter it was 
discovered that the tragic event had been due to the un¬ 
lucky touch of the man who had tied the bouquet.” 

The phrase is usually cited in such form as ^ 
jJj OAjy- ^ I <j i . e. In the long run he will spoil the af¬ 
fair? or will involve us in a difficulty. 


JL* j) job joy ^z**) <T 1 j ^z*o Same as etc. 

$ * $ 

<> J* cd JOj) AT^Z-o F. T. After my 
hand has been cut off? what matters if it is eaten by the 
dog or by the cat? ( This is applicable to similar cases? for 
example? stolen goods }. 

$ * & 

Ojlji 0 4T^Z*o F. r. No mulct is claimed fora 
hand that is cut off by the governor ( who himself is the 
executor of the law ). 

Notes . ( 1 ) os* ( blood ) stands for Oj* ( blood- 
money ) . ( 2 ) Some substitute V —the exact word for 
mulct-for Os* 

$ * $ 

J ^§^9 jPI F. T. Though the enemy 

is strong? the Guardian ( e. God ) is stronger. 


JO jluJo T. Enemies turn friends while 

in prison. 


&**$&*3 • wtilA9r. Enemies 

are of three categories: the enemy ( proper )? the enemy of 
one’s friend? and the friend of one’s enemy. 


( c3?" A>- ^.©Jo T . What can one’s 

enemy do when one’s Friend ( i. e. God ) is kind ? 


4} ^**0 T, Better a wise enemy than a fool¬ 

ish friend. 

Note, The first hemistich to this is ^ 

i t e. It is advisable to make friends with the wise. 

$ * $ 
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{ <Sjly*] jl * I J <m Lj j\ lAa t ijvjjib 

F . T, The peacock’s enemy is its feather? many a king has 
perished because of his pomp and splendour. (Fur animals 
have the same fate*? they are hunted for their fur? so a 
man’s riches may be a cause of his ruin? and even his 
learning or intelligence? if envied by others}. 

E, E, A man’s wealth is his enemy. 

8 $ * $ 

&yJL J Though thy enemy seem 

a mouse? yet watch him like a lion. 

T. The enemy cannot be disregarded on grounds of his 
weakness. See also under <*■ *5^1© 

® * $ 

(eSjLail i)U t P <*■!_>►} jrjfco 3 J-it) jrjS> F. T. Do not 

underestimate your enemy? however humble he may seem. 

8 $ * * 

A) JTJ oljl F. 2. Pray for the 

death of your father? for there are many other teachers. 

( From the anecdote of the teacher who? on hearing a pu¬ 
pil say? ££ May the teacher die ! ” gave him this reply? 
meaning that? if his father remained alive? he would send 
him to another school. 

Note. The variant .... ^ which means 

££ Pray for the death of the alphabet . . . ? is not so very 
attractive. 

& & $ 

Ma cilpJ jm F. T, The subject of dispute 
was Molla’s quilt. ( From the following anecdote } ; 

One night Molla-Nassreddin-, while in bed? heard 
an uproar outside his house. In his curiosity to see what 
was going on he wrapped himself up in his quilt and went 
out to the street? where he found a number of people braw¬ 
ling in their drunken state. But when the crowd saw Moll a? 
they robbed him of his quilt and ran away. Feeling unable 
to pursue them? /Holla came back home? and on being 
asked by his wife what the cause of the uproar was? 
said? ££ The subject of dispute was my quilt? which? when 
carried away? caused the uproar to quiet down . ” 

14 
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Cf. theE. expression “bone of contention”. 

Note , This proverbial phrase is now often used when 
a person or his property falls a victim to the plot or sham 
quarrel of other people. 

$ # & 

La I j> JL F. The shop is yours? but don’t 

pick. ( Referring to an empty compliment} . 

Note. The idiom means to pilfer or pick 

a small quantity of eatables at a shop with no intention 
to pay for it. 

& # $ 

Vb j\ <T jiLfS <> JT E. T. o my heart ? 

get the habit of solitude ? for it is company that causes 
trouble. 

Notes . (1) It is almost impossible to render the part 
of this phrase ? containing the pun based on the word L 7 
which? at the same time? means “ alone ” and “ bodies or 
persons” . (2) ^ means a calamity. (3) When an Iranian 
poet says ? £< 0 my heart (V^) ” ? he is usually addressing 
his fellow-beings. 

# * $ 

wtiil J I j JS jKj <T 0 (TV^ E. Barbers? when 

they have nothing to do ? shave one another’s heads. 
cf . the E. expression To take a busman’s holiday. 

$ O $ 

J&jf* \j jDh F . T. To learn to shave on 

a fool’s (lit, bald man’s ) head. 

$ # $ 

y&j l> J*3 F. E. To take a leap in the dark ? take the 
plunge i run the hazard. 

$ # $ 

0*1 jS\ gp- <T j 3 I o**AJ Ja F. T . To win other people’s 
hearts by kindness is as good as the Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Note. J.5 means “ to gratify some one’s 

wishes ? or to humour him. ” 

$ # $ 

©L Ja F. £. (a) Heart speaks to heart, (b) One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin. 

T . One man’s heart has a way to another’s man’s heart. 
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Note. This may well be called a telepathy bet - 
ween hearts. 

$ $ 

wt) j) jlwCkT* wUjJ L * ) j) jjr\ 

F. T. If sweet beauties do not assume a sour countenance ? 
those who make professions of love to them will think 
they are sweetmeat. ( Said in jest in defence of a beauty 
who is not sociable or conversable? and as a caution against 
extreme sociability or familiarity } . 

Note. A variant replaces by which means 

u covetousness ” . 

$ * # 

aiU aiU /3 JkiU C >J piu) F. T. There is 

no heart without sorrow in our present world ? if there 
were any ? it would be inhuman. 

$ * $ 

pi JUi ^*i F. r. He needs not fear poverty 

who is spiritually rich (lit. rich in heart) . 

$ * $ 

F. T. To annoy one’s 

friends is to gratify the wishes of one’s enemies. 

& # $ 

JUT jb <U& <Tc— o^a-» Ja F. T. One’s heart is 

not a table-cloth that could be spread (of unfolded) before 
any one (/. e. One cannot unbosom oneself? or relieve one’s 
feelings? before every one ) . 

$ * & 

T. His heart has no shelf (or niche) . (This 
means that he is too frank to hide any matter in£his heart} . 

$ * $ 

a/ job jJd JOi F. T. The heart of a 

down-hearted person should be removed from his chest. 

Cr . J.s o^-Jl etc. 

0 $ 

C.J ^)b jlp C>-»l iJb <r Ja F. T. When one’s conscience is 
clear? one’s tongue is without fear. (Lit. When the heart 
is pure ? the tongue is fearless ). Cf. ^-1 

$ $ 

j) j plz F. T. I am worse off 
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than a dog? though I flatter myflelf that I am a princess. 

Notes. (1) or is a Turkish title of a lord or 
prince. ( 2 ) A variant form of this pvb. is cr'-P* 
cJU pC Jfy j. e j flatter myself that I am 

the prince’s attendant ? but? having a hungry belly? I feel 
like a dog. 

$ * $ 

jL-J ^ 2 *) F. T. When one’s heart does not desire 

something? there are plenty of excuses for refusing it. 

$ & 

♦AJ.Lc.5 ( 4>”) jl T. The bucket does not 

always come safely out of the well. 

E. E. A pitcher that goes oft to the well is broken at last. 
Note. A variant form of this pvb. replaces by 
the colloquial form of the word. 

$ * $ 

wl £&,*>' J j\ AfcptS wUC*a o jAm^\ <1^ F. T. The mean glutton 

keeps away from the table ? as does the harlot from the 
bed. {Ironical in both cases} . 

Note , st* is usually rendered cc to sulk ” ? or 

u to break off relations 

$ & 

«XiC*A <T F. T. The heart loves as it chooses. 

E. E' Love is blind. 

Notes. (1) here means u to attract”. (2) Some¬ 

times the citerS of this pvb. add to it? rather humorously? 

jf i % e. It is like a mortar-board which 

carries mortar ( lit. mud ) . 

$ * & 

{ <T T. Where shall 

I seek a sorrowless heart ? for I find none in the world. 
Cf. etc. 

$ # $ 

j* IjjjicUa as b etc. 

p> « & 

©Ujj Jbj <)Jj> T. The fox’s tail is a nuisance to him. 
{ He is hunted on account of its highly esteemed tail } . 
Cf. u- jjU» o ^ 3 etc. 

E. E. A man’s wealth is his enemy. 
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c~lobjj T . The fox’s witness is its tail. See 

*L jj> etc . 


. • . . U j+» T. The camel’s tail will reach the 

ground by the time ... { i. e. It will be ages before . . . ? 
or one will have given up hope by the time such and 
such a result is obtained} . 

$ * $ 

C—*1 p & FT. Let us make the most of the present 

moment. 

$ <t $ 

J&J J J jf \j {*3^) T. To put one’s tail on 

one’s back and go away ( K e. to go away without saying 
a word? after being put to shame or convinced). 

& * $ 

{liiU} F- T. To live with 

sorrow even for an instant is not worth the whole world. 


jl <> Ul, F. T . To the wise an instant is 

better than Time itself {lit. the world. ) . 

& * & 

j*} J. iSj**! F. T. A happy moment is worth 

a lifetime. 


j+m uf*fi. E. (a) To set the fox to watch the geese, 
(b) To set the goat to watch the cabbage. 

1 . To entrust the fat (tail) to the wolf. 

$ * $ 

JT }*> T. To sharpen {or set ) one’s teeth ( i. e . to 

covet anything ? also? to prepare for revenge) . 

Note. For the first of the above two meanings O^ 1 - 5 
0 Je would be the clearer expression. 

& * $ 

F. T. To take one’s liver between 
one’s teeth (?. e. to be forbearing under hard circumstances? 
also ? to grin and bear ) . 

& * & 

1 j gjje F. T, To extract one’s covetous tooth 

( t. e. cease to covet? or be greedy for? something). 
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E. E. To find ( or know ) the length 
of one’s foot \ also ? know all about him > also > not pay 
the least attention to him after having ascertained his 
inefficiency ) . 

Note. The verb in the phrase under treatment usually 
occurs in the perfect tense. For example > one would 
say > I \ j* j <t Such a one has counted my 

teeth \ i. e . he knows the length of my foot 5 or he knows 
all about me 99 . 

$ * $ 

XJLrwUl> I j T. A loose tooth must be pulled out. 

E . E. Better to have it out than be always aching. 

Note, A variant form substitutes ^ J 

i. e. u an aching tooth 99 for ^ u a loose tooth”. 

$ * $ 

J 0 aji& F. T. His rib was broken 

by the camel > while the ass indemnified him for the in - 
jury {?. e. One did the damage > another had to pay) . 

$ $ 

f j) jjtt Ow*)j E. E . That serves him right ! 

F. T. Let ( or may ) his ribs be bruised. 

$ * $ 

JiJC- l> LJa F. T. It is the world’s property that 

makes life precious ( or dear ) . 

$ * $ 

oJ*z>- 0 LJa F. F. How strange the 

ways of the world are ? the blind laughs at the bald ! 

F, E. (Same as for e/r.) 

Notes. (1)*^ is a short form of ^ in colloquial 
Persian ? and ^ is a vulgar form of u* which means cc arti 
trick *5 knack * etc. 99 ? but which ? by extension > means 
also u form ” — the sense in which it is here used . 
See the pi. of in ( 2 ) is a colloquial 

form of 

$ $ 

fK} UA F. E. Fools have the beat luck. 

F. T. The world gratifies the fools {or The world is as 
fools wish it to be ) . 

$ o $ 
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wl j* to wf 5 Lb E. 7 . After we are gone out 

of this world? what matters if it is changed to a sea or to 
a mirage. ^ 31 ^ri etc. 

E. E. When we are gone? let happen what may. 

$ $ 

^>1*1 ^b- ^ C*«-I I ^gb- l*b T. The world is a place 

of trial by ordeal •? not of ease. 

E. E. Life is a battle ? not a feast. 

$ $ 

C-J Lb T. The world is not empty ( /. £. After all 

there are to be found also good men in the world). 

$ $ 

C**»1 jb Lb F. 7 . The world is a place where every 

one receives the outcome of his act. Cf . oliKC. 31 etc . 

E. E. As a man sows so shall he reap. 

$ & $ 

0*y jl^ (frib Lb E, The world does not always remain 

in the same condition (or The world is changeable). 

E. E. Fortune is fickle. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is 

aiL.*^3 j\j$ Lb 

$ * $ 

C.*»1 Lb E. The world fosters mean people. 

$ * $ 

Lb Lb E, T. Better to see the world 

than merely to consume the world’s goods. 

Note. This pvb. has also occurred in the following 
form : 1 Lb <> c»JU^ Lb /. e. He who has seen 

the world is better off than he who has .... 

$ * $ 

a0 I \j Lb E. T. Even though all the 

world were deep in water? he would be deep in slumber. 
Note. The pvb. also begins with ^ '■c 5 * 3 

$ * $ 

{£J2& f j Lb E. T. Take things as they come. 

( Lit. ) The world will be (or pass by) as you take it. 

E. E. Take it easy. 

$ $ 

C,«l I L*b F. The world is a farm of futurity 
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( i . e. What one sows in this world he will reap in the 
next ) Cf. Lo & 31 

^ $ # $ 

{<£'**" } ^b ^T 4&T z'j jj Lb F. T, To cause a single 

man to be distressed is not worth the whole world. 

$ # & 

&jb 3j Lb ^' The world has a thousand faces ( /. e. 
takes numerous shapes) . 

E . E. Fortune is fickle. 

& « $ 

<U*,cJfc Lb $ ee Note under j\J f'b y 
$ * $ 

filial) 3& F. 7 . A single country cannot 
be ruled by two kings. See also under J*jj*** etc . 

Note, means il to be contained ”. 

$ * $ 

^ ( 0 lj i: l i ) b b T. To put both feet 

in one shoe ( i. £. to persist in one’s opinion ). 

Note . Dehkhoda explains this as u to be importunate”. 

$ $ 

wU-^> pfb'&jji <r jMJ&a ^ 

T. In placing the two leaves of a door side by side they 
require them to sympathize with ( or look after ) each other. 

$ * $ 

£7***? J jd c**»l j*> 3& 

( 3 Q+iS 0 T. Two things are 

against common sense: to be silent when one should speak) 
and to speak when one should be silent. 

$ O $ 

*}£*{£*J ? &3& 1 . It is the thick log that makes the 

smoke. ( Old people make the most trouble). 

$ # $ 

xT To burn the midnight lamp ( or oil ). 

T. To inhale the smoke coming from an oil lamp. 

$ * $ 

b cjT Ja 3& F. T . When two hearts be¬ 
come one they can pull down a mountain. 

E. E. Union is strength. 
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C—l sib ©^ sib j\ pj ©^ f\ r. Two 5 per cent profits 
are better than one ten per cent. { Commercial principle of 
rapid turnover }. 

$ * & 

(l^~} jJz ^ J Jjdap* p - Those 

far away are virtually present if they are well-informed? 
while those who are near are virtually far away if they 
lack foresight. 

E. E. The nearer to Church? the farther from grace. 

$ * $ 

(JrU* 4 *a£ I jlit j\ jj£ F. T . Sleep away from the 

camel? and you will not have disturbed dreams. 
cf. j)ji* j.} r j T 1^ etc. 

3 ^ * $ 

U I J yS~ jJ& F, T, Do away with the bee 

before it stings you. Cf , <**)j etc, 

8 & # $ 

J E. E. (a) Absence makes the heart grow fond. 

( b ) We are best loved furthest off. ( c ) Friends agree 
but at a distance. ( d ) Hedges between keep friendship 
green. 

T. Remoteness and friendship. 

J c**o ^ I 

E. E. A friend in need is a friend in deed. 

F. T . A friend is he who gives a helping hand to his friend 
in distress. 

3 & * $ 

Jyjj 4iJ T jf c-JT 

£*>1 30 <z£j U§ ^lp <Hi o^*" b 

F. 2 . A real friend is like a looking-glass? who shows your 
faults? not like a comb? which? with a thousand tongues? 
tells them behind your back to a hair. 

E. E. ( b ) There is no better looking-glass than an old 
friend ( who is frank in telling you your faults ). ( b ) The 
best mirror is an old friend ( Sjpannish ). 

Notes. ( 1 ) The above is the form in which Deh- 
khod& presents this exquisite stanza? but I have also seen 
it in the following form: 
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3j\3j <i;)T JPtA.Sb I jA £*uj& <r £m3& 

jj ^c«) 7 - c,£> o l P ^^ <*'<-> 

to which I give preference on account of the fact that the 
word in the first hemistich has been used in two ways. 

( 2 ) It is very difficult to produce an exact rendering of 
this poetry in English in view of the “poetical congruity”* 
therein contained? which is based on the words “ looking- 
glass* comb? and hair 

$ $ 

Ajl&l £*»\j\J 45a T <J> jjjf t 

P. T. He is your friend who speaks the truth to you 
( frankly )> not who takes your falsehood to be true. 

# # 

I 4*5~o»a 1 P> P• A friend 

brings you to tears? while an enemy causes you to laugh. 
(Stressing the value of frankness? which a friend is required 
to possess}. Cf. the preceding entry . 

$ o $ 

wU) LS fimm& 6 jktti j\ 4*5" I 

P> T, Friends prove to be useful ( or helpful ) in prison*? 
for at table even enemies seem friends. Cf . o 1 etc, 

$ *& & 

{tS-^} j\ jiqp 2 . Faithful ( or constant) 

friends are better than kinsmen. 

Note. The first hemistich to this is c«U> I 

• • • 4-r 0 ty> J t. e. Drive me not hence because 

I am a stranger? for . . . It is the word for (<P) which? 
when standing at the beginning of the second hemistich? 
makes it regular? and without it the verse would be lame. 

& * & 

^ j* £+*3$ F. T. A friend will remember 
me even with an empty cardamom. ( Meaning that a gift 
from a friend? however small it may be? is valuable inas¬ 
much as it is a token of friendship}. 

Note . I have also frequently heard ^ <*S. XS->1 
wherein ^ means “ rose-leaf 

$ $ 

* This is the term used by the late Professor Browne 
for the figure’offspeech? called in P. sd*'* ^’1p|^. 
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( i/sj* } ^il> <!$* c* J JO L> Cm- J& F. T. Friends should 
not take offence at each other’s acts. 

$ * $ 

C-**> C-»jj- S' 4<Jb c-Ji T. Everybody’s friend is 

nobody’s friend. 

$ * * 

Cm- j£i Ub f>£jA t> F. T, It is advisable to make 

friends with wise men. 

Note. The second hemistich to this is 31 \ 0 U 
c—jbb , w hich see on page 208. ( From the versified 

story by Mowlavi of the man who contracted friendship 
with a bear. One day when the man was asleep? the bear 
saw a fly walking on his face. In a desire to drive away 
the fly from his friend’s face? the stupid animal 
fetched a very large stone and threw it at his face? 
which resulted in his death } . Thus? even real friendship? 
when combined with ignorance? may prove harmful. 
See and the E. E, given therefor. 

* $ 

J±\ jHhjJ F . r. We are quits on ac¬ 

count of our mutual friendship? but you must give barley 
in exchange for apricots. ( Rare pvb. ) 

E. E, ( Same as for c-i etc. ) 

& v $ 

F. T. friendship 

without motive is possible? but enmity without provocation 
is impossible. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is 

JU** jC J c-*1 c^^J 

& & $ 

4* T. The friendship of Aunt Bear ( ?. c. 
foolish and harmful friendship ). See the story connected 
with 

E. E. The ape claspeth her young so long that at last she 
killeth them. 

$ # $ 

J a O j**i jl f\ r. In the guise of 

fiiendship they take your skin off. 

$ * $ 
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} jujOU pjdC*; ji)U> jujT 1^9 <£j**> b 
F. T . After a life’s search one finds a friend) 

Should one in a moment such friend offend? 

$ * $ 

OsxiS (pU h) F. T, Two swords cannot 

be contained in a single scabbard. Cf , *Doli 

$ ® 

ol ©1 4-J 4-> F. T. Two-hundred 44 Well 

dones ” have less effect than a single 44 Fie ”. 

$ tt $ 

( ) £«•»*) jb 0-95” ^ ^ ^ • Two-hundred 

words do not amount to half a deed. ( //?£ //Vi/ 

hemistich to this on page 67 }. 

E. E. ( a ) Action speaks louder than words. ( b ) Saying 
and doing are two things. ( c ) Deeds not words. 

« $ 

j! A> o A ^ ^ JUl) O* C A ^ F. T. A thousand 
pounds of bones are needed to carry five-hundred pounds 
of load. ( Cited in similar cases }. 

Note. One man is approximately equal to 3 kilo¬ 
grammes. 

$ * $ 

**©,) F. T. Two-hundred refusals to ac¬ 

cept have not the force of one refusal to give. 

Note. pAjj*-*; and mean 44 I do not wish ” and 

44 I do not give ” respectively. 

$ # # 

J» J ( T. The doogh in one’s 

own house is too sour ( i. e. One usually despises one’s 
own property). Cf. <iU* ^ etc . 

Note . is churned sour milk. 

$ * $ 

J T . Churned sour milk and syrup of grapes 

are the same. 

Note. This is usually cited in an interrogative or 
exclamatory tone and in defiance of those who are void 
of discernment. 

& # 

C**>1 J i . Two gulps and a half are still 
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remaining. ( Said when a person expresses dissatisfaction or 
ingratitude for what he has received or eaten). ( From 
the following traditional anecdote ) : 

King Solomon once invited all the animals living at 
his time to a banquet. A monstrous fish or whale* thrust¬ 
ing its head out of the water? asked to be given its portion 
of the victuals? but the more it was fed? the more it desired 
to eat? until all that had been prepared for the remaining 
guests was consumed? and yet the greedy monster would 
not be filled. 

Astonished at the stupendous appetite of the creature? 
the king inquired as to the amount of the daily food with 
which it was ordinarily satisfied? to which the monster 
replied? “ My daily food consists of three gulps ( or mor¬ 
sels )? and all I have eaten so far makes half a morsel? 

I am waiting? therefore? for the remaining two and a half 
morsels 

$ * $ 

«JoT /©oj U 3 j 03 j 4 i> 3 3 

(tS* 1 *-) 3 £*&■ J* I *UC> 33^^ J P. T. Two men toiled 

with no result? and their effort was lost labour: the first 
was he who amassed ( wealth ) and enjoyed it not? and the 
other was he who acquired learning? but practised it not. 

E. E. A man that keeps riches and enjoys them not is like 
an ass that carries gold and eats thistles. 

$ * $ 

F. T. When Fortune takes an assisting attitude? the ant can 
become Solomon. ( More freely ) Fortune may promote a 
beggar to a king. 

Note . The idiom b • ■ means “to betake 

oneself to .... ” 

$ * # 

( jSZi <TjSb c-iO JUjU* F, T, He who has 

a good name has everlasting riches. ( Lit. ) He who lived 
with a good reputation found everlasting riches. 

E. E. ( a ) A good name is better than riches. ( b ) Good men 
must die? but death cannot kill their names. 

$ * $ 
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} C.*l <) cJjj F. T. Fortune ( or wealth ) is not 

won by personal effort. 

$ * $ 

C**l jijj~>* vib E. E, It is six of one and a half a dozen 

of the other. 

Note, One kharv^r equals 100 mans or approximately 
300 kilogrammes. But kharv^r means literally u an ass’s 
load’S half of which is called ^ lengeh ? elsewhere trans¬ 
lated u bale 

$ * $ 

JuLeijA abOf See Note under 

# * # 

^y ^ jU 

J 7 . T. There never came out of a hole two snakes? of which 
one could sing Turkish? and the other Persian ( i. e. The 
children of the same parents are more or less equal ). 

$ * $ 

<wb jju> T, Two kernels in one shell (*. e. extremely 
united and friendly ). 

$ * $ 

( S ) j* j-> J JAjjd*) jim j\ 

{ <£ J *~ } jijJ jm.) F. T, Ten men will eat at one table? 
whereas two dogs cannot agree over a piece of carrion. 

E. E. Two cats and a mouse? 

Two wives in one house? 

Two dogs and a bone? 

Do not agree in one. 

$ * $ 

j> I j> I J oJLSI T, God has not created 

the ten fingers alike. Cf, ^ etc, 

$ $ 

gH F. T. A ruined village is not liable to 
tax. Cf, o'-riJ o 31 etc, 

$ $ 

iJZ'J&lj\ 3 j> C—l yji-© £ T. The village is ( only ) 

good for the headman of the village and his brother. 

Note. A variant? but less common? form of this pvb. 
is D (j-'J.M y, j J * cl ***I ij"_>»• I J* 

3 % & 
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( <£'**** } ©L*ob 3$ 3 di***5^ ^c.*Xr - j£ ^jjQ'Sjs ©i3 

F. T. Ten dervishes may sleep on a single carpet? hut two 
kings cannot reign in the Same country. 

E. E. Two stars keep not their motion in the Same sphere? 
nor can England brook a double reign of Harry Persy and 
the Prince of Wales. 

Notes. ( 1 ) a ghort-napped carpet. ( 2 ) 

is an archaic form of . ( 3 ) pt^l is an A. word of 

Greek origin meaning “clime or climate”. It has also been 
used in the sense of a “continent” or “region”. 

$ * $ 

O&J T. To beat the kettledrum under the carpet 

( i. e. to try to conceal what is manifest or notorious ). 

C/. J& \j v l: *T etc . 

$ * $ 

^F. T. With the village in sight? 
you ask? “How far is it?” (An unnecessary question}. 

$ * $ 

j6L gJjj F. An open mouth will have its 

daily portion ( /. e. Human beings? who depend on Provi¬ 
dence for their daily bread? are sure to have it ) . Cf. 
pO- etc. 

$ * $ 

} <) <zp*3a <WSb F. I* Better to stop the dog’s 

mouth with a morsel. 

E. E. Cast a bone in the devil’s teeth? and he will save you. 

$ * $ 

C*mI E. The dog’s mouth is always open 

( i. e. A slanderous person will always slander ). 

JI&JLa E. E. ( a ) His mother’s milk is scarce 

out of his nose yet. ( b ) He smells of mother’s milk. 

T. His mouth smells of milk. 

$ $ 

c-J J 3iK> E, E. He has a loose tongue. ( b ) He 

is foul-mouthed. 

F. T. His mouth has no fastening. 

Note. The word means “ a rent or slit ”? and 

has been used in the adjective which means 
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“ foul-mouthed n . However? to say that one’s mouth has 
no fastening is more reasonable than to Say it has no slit. 


lj p&jA See under etc. 

$ * $ 

C*»l <z£O T. The opening of his 
pocket has been covered up by spider’s web ( i. e. He is 
empty-handed ). 

$ # $ 

pjLja T. To carry fine silk ( Of brocade ) to Rome 
( or Byzantine ). 

E. E. ( Same as for ). 

& * $ 

<T cil) L>a under *jj* ob :; 

3 ^ # $ 

C.*t l-i jl> F. T. To meet an uncongenial 

acquaintance is a hell. 

$ & 

J F. 7 . Do not expect a blind man 

to act as watchman. 

$ * $ 

^1*1 <) ©l^ 4£iL^c.& j> Y L>£ 4) ©uO£ 

F. 7 . The worldly desires of the greedy man can never be 
fulfilled? any more than a well can be filled with dew. 


F. T. If you see me steal it? I shall 
Say? u It was for a joke”? but if you don’t? what I take 
will be a Godsend. 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. is ** ti 4 !- 3 

where means u ( in ) earnest 

& * $ 

J&Jj J I jl& F. T. Slow to become sociable? and quick 
to take offence. 


$ * $ 

i£ I J j-l& F. 7 . Come late? if you want? but be 

sure to come. 

E. E. ( a ) Better late than never. ( b ) Make haste slowly. 

$ * $ 

jl& F. T, Come late? if you want? but come as 
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a lion ( i. e . without fail ). 

Notes. ( 1 ) The P. phrase is susceptible of gram¬ 
matical changes? for example? we may say-^ I J I ^ 
/. e . Such a one came late? etc. (2) It is chiefly for riming 
purposes that the word has been used here? otherwise? 
to express the idea of u coming without fail ” by the use 
of the word “ lion ” does not seem to me very suitable. 

$ * $ 

I JJj 3 gjl 3 <^3 F. T. Yesterday and the 

day before yesterday are gone? the true day? therefore? is 
to-day. 

$ * $ 

eJU I j&JGF. T. A pot which has been tried in cooking. 

Note. <£Jt* is a small earthen pot in which broth and 
the like are cooked? and? since those who use such pots 
tell us that the new ones are not suitable for cooking 
purposes? the phrase has come to mean metaphorically? 
though jocularly? a fully-matured woman? who has proved 
after some years to be a good wife. 

& * $ 

? I F. T. You have been applying 
the ladle all night? but where is the halv a? (/. e.sweet m eat) 
See the explanation given for etc. 

$ * $ 

oL» E. E. ( a ) The pot calls the 

kettle black. ( b ) Said the kettle to the pan? 

“Stand aside? black man 

T. A pot says to another pot? cc Your face is black”. 

Note, means also “ Shame on you!” 

& * $ 

Lc ^ E . E . He who 

plants a walnut tree expects not to eat of the fruit. 

F. T . Others planted the tree? and we ate of its fruit? it is 
now our turn to plant it? so that others may eat of its fruit. 
( From the following anecdote 

A certain king once passed by a very old man who 
was planting a young walnut tree. Being told by the king 
that his effort was a lost labour because the tree would 

15 
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not bear fruit in less than thirty years’ time? the old man 
said? 44 Others planted? etc.? etc. ” 

Note, This quotation is used as a counsel to encou¬ 
rage people to care for the future generation. 

$ * & 

JUJC** E, E, He that handles pitch will be 

defiled. 

T, A black pot blackens one’s clothes. 

& * O 

{ J»£> cS^\jL A joint pot does not boil. 

Note, The E. phrase is an Irish pvb.? which? by 
coincidence? has the same wording as the P. phrase. There 
is also in E. “ He who takes a partner takes a master ”? 
which does not convey exactly the same idea. 


*-4S""£ F. T . As long as 

the pot does not boil for me? let it boil a dog’s head. 
Cf . L" j* ^ etc . 


jyb F. T, A pot which gives birth to 

children can also die in labour. { Ffom the f oil owing 
anecdote } : - 

Molla-Nassteddin once got a pot on loan from one 
of his neighbours? and returned it the next day together 
with a small pot which he had hidden inside it. On discov¬ 
ering the small pot? the neighbour asked Mol la the reason 
for sending it. “This is the child of which your pot has 
been delivered last night”? replied Molla. 

On another occasion when Molla~Nassreddin bor¬ 
rowed the same pot* far from being prompt to return it? 
he went to his neighbour after some days? and said? “Your 
pot is dead.” “How can a pot die?” asked Molla’s neighbour 
in surprise. “A pot which can give birth to a child can 
also die in labour”? was the smart reply. 

Note . Nowadays when a property which has been gi¬ 
ven on loan is not returned? we often say 13 /. e . 

“It died in labour”. 

$ * $ 
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jj JUiJ J> uimjl JU U F. r. Those 

who sell their faith for mammon are silly ( lit. asses )? 
they are selling Joseph in an uncertainty as to what they 
will buy instead. 

Note, The pun used in this terse Saying is based on 
the word x> which has been used in two senses*. ( 1 ) 
“ they are asses ”? and ( 2 ) they ( will ) buy 

$ * & 

JbjF (p*>) JljA Jjl* E. E, ( a ) Walls have 

ears. ( b ) Little pitchers have long ears. ( c ) The fields 
have eyes and the hedges ears. 

T. The wall has mice? and the mice have ears. 

$ & 

wCU ©0"May no one’s wall be low. 

E. E. A low hedge is easily leaped over ( or Where the 
hedge is low? commonly men leap over ). 

Note . j!^o means metaphorically a person who 

is either weak? or whose meekness is taken for weakness? 
and who is wronged for that matter. The phrase ^ 
tJ t x> tc He has not found a weaker person (or 

an easier proposition) than me” is very much used. 

$ * $ 

U j* ^ T . A demon trained by ex¬ 

perience is better than an inexperienced man .Cf. o>0l« etc . 

$ # $ 

J*iL3 jl& T. The Devil is not pleased about God. 

Note, m* which is commonly known to be a demon? 
has also been used as a P. rendering for or 

which means 4 Satan ’? or the Devil. 

$ $ 

0 \j&zj) pi \S E. T. Appear weak-minded? so 

that others will shoulder your burdens. 

Notes . ( 1 ) <>>->>- usually means to care for 

some one? or to sympathize with him. ( 2 ) A variant form 
of this pvb. replaces by O i. e. u the wise 

& # $ 

wUl <T 3j) < T. Be gone? madman? for the drunken 

man has come. (The drunken man is considered more dan¬ 
gerous than the madman}. 
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£*»I jLjJb jlSo F. T. Even the madman is sen¬ 

sible about his own affairs. 

$ $ 

JO JUJ ^* One madman is pleased 

to see another. 

$ * $ 

JU) jJO 1 S ^ <T<J <H^>£ F. T. A madman is always better 

chained. 

$ * $ 

{ } ^5U*J OjX® j^rOl 4> T. Better a demon 

with a cheerful face than a scowling fairy. 

Notes. ( 1 ) A variant form gives i % e. “good- 

natured ” for tSJ^j . ( 2 ) literally means 

u knitting ( Of having knitted ) one’s brow.” 

$ <t $ 



C ^ *3" <2^i U C*U 

J 7 . T, What has not partaken of existence can never impart 
existence to other things. 

Note. There is a sort of pun on the word lt 5 *! which in 
the first hemistich? means tc share or part ”? and in the 

second hemistich is a contraction of used as part of 

the compound adjective 1 capable of imparting 

existence 

$ * $ 

jZi E. E. Look before you leap. 

F. T. Do not cut the cloth before you have measured it. 

Note . £->3 which is about 41 inches has now been 
replaced by S** tnetr-> ‘metre’? which is about 40 inches? 

and means to measure by the zaf\ 

$ * $ 

&3~t* 0 J£ E. E. ( a ) Many a pickle makes a 

mickle. ( b ) Drop by drop fills the tub. ( c ) Drop by 
drop the lake is drained. ( d ) Feather by feather the goose 
is plucked. Cf . <^l da;] etc. 

T. Particle by particle the wool is woven into a carpet. 

Note. The second hemistich to this is <;Uo3o3 
t. e . Little by little the house becomes empty. 

$ & 

Cnwt ijr+t i F- T. Mentioning a pleasure is half 

the enjoyment. 

Note. This is apparently a P. form of the A. 

$ * $ 

£ J J I O jJJS'cjjJJS'JTa F. T, Mentioning a past indignation 
creates a new one. 



C-*t J 7 . T’. The master of one art prevails 

over the master of arts. 

E. E. Jack of all trades? and master of none. 

Note. The contemporary poet? if 07 ? has versified this 
as follows: 

3 a* 31 (*^4* 

/. £. Since little and good is better than much and bad? the 
master of one art is better off than the master of arts. 



( £jjl } <r C—i*) < jOPW> C^O 

T. Perfect ease is impossible? nothing so pure that it does 
not become sullied. 

E. E. No joy without alloy. 

$ * $ 

jb l) Jlj F. T . As far as possible 
do not tell your secret to your friend. 

Note . In a passage of Golest&n , the famous book of 
Sa'di, the reason given for this is that one’s friend may 
turn an enemy. 

# # 

J* -JO T m It is the worst of faults 
to divulge the secrets of others. 

& * $ 

& j$ j\ ^m\j F. T. Truth on your part and help 
on God’s. 

$ $ 

j F. T. If y^u are true? you are saved. 

C/. o a **M OUcJ ) 

& * & 

J)U 2. Tell not a truth which resem¬ 

bles a lie. 

F. E. Avoid the appearance of evil. 

& & 

{(S'**"} C ***0 OJ jIiXIaP <Tf JMi 4 ^ 

F. F. Truth wins the approval of God? I have never seen 
a man lost who followed the straight way. 

Note. The beauty of the P. lies in the use of 
u straight 55 or “ honest ” and of derived from same? 
which means “ straightness ” or u honesty 
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J*. T. To carry a grasshopper’s 
leg to King Solomon. 

E . E . ( Same as for o*s. o^J^. ). 


The narrator ( of the tradition ) is a Sunnite. 

Note. Since the Shiites do not rely on the Sunnites 
insofar as the narration of the Prophet’s traditions are con¬ 
cerned? the phrase? which is assumed do have been said by a 
Shiite? means? lc You cannot rely on the truth of such and 
such a rumour 

$ # $ 

J ^ T. The road is nar¬ 

row? the night is dark? and the destination is far. 


C +#>1 j+m j> gO T. The road is entrusted to the road- 

guard. 


I j jA & J\ F. T. Those who have been 

plundered have no fear of ( robbers in ) a road. 


oO J C—.J^:>©0 T. There is only one true way? 
but there are a thousand false ones. 


c&J T. A road on which robbery has happened 

is safe. 


^aT eJ> ^j F. 7 . The road has been crossed by 
running? and the runner’s shoes have been torn. ( Said when 
a useless effort has been made }. 

$ * $ 

0 *0 E E. ( a ) To meet one’s end. ( b ) To go 
to one’s last home. 

T. To shorten the way. 

$ * $ 

( A. ) F. T. The judgment of the unhealthy is 

unsound. 

E . E. A sound mind in a sound body. 

$ # 

oJbji/ 'j\ T. A strong will acts 
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better than a sharp sword, 

$ * $ 

Owl JjS~ T. The god of daily food ( for crea¬ 

tures ) is blind. 

Note. The contemporary poet? Iraj, in his verse 

says that this is a common pvb. among the Greeks. 

$ # 

Owl pZm ^IjJ j\ y&Jj I P» T* To have mercy 

on the bad means to be unjust to the good. 

E. E. ( a ) He hurts the good who spares the bad. ( b ) A 
favour ill placed is a great waste. 

(]f. o' a; j* (*■*■ j etc. 

Note . A variant form gives for O^jl 

$ * # 

^jl C *T <> 0<>>J E. 1 . May the first shroud-snatcher be 
blessed. {From the following anecdote ]•- 

The inhabitants of a certain locality complained to 
the local governor that an unknown person was in the habit 
of opening the graves of the newly-buried dead people and 
rob them of their shrouds. The governor managed to find 
the criminal? who was severely punished for the act. 

Soon after another man in the locality followed in 
the footsteps of the old criminal. But this man was so mean 
that) in addition to the robbery? he practised disgraceful 
acts on the dead bodies? the traces of which could be seen 
by the public. The inhabitants? preferring naturally what 
the first man had been doing with the dead? would say? 
whenever they remembered his act? u May the first shroud- 
snatcher be blessed 

Notes. ( 1 ) The pvb. ig cited when after a bad fate 
one meets with a worse one. ( 2 ) Some people say? ^ 
J1 1 *>3^ A hundred blessings to the first shroud- 

snatcher. 

$ $ 

T. Compassion is laudable 
even on the part of an unbeliever. 

Note. A common variant replaces by J*\ which 
means 44 if 5 \ 
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uJ IJ C*p-J T, One cannot wash 

the clothes of two sisters-in-law in the same tub. ( They 
are usually each other’s rivals or enemies}. 

Note. Here u sister-in-law ” means the wife of the 
brother of one’s husband. 

$ $ 

JLiT*2*j J> U* jul; F. T. It is Rakhsb which Rost am 

needs to mount on. Cf. o 4 etc. 

Note, Rost am is the name of the famous hero of 
Shahnatneh , the epic poetry and legendary history of Iran 
by Ferdowsi, and Rakhsh is the name of the hero’s horse. 

«• $ 

F. T. The Creator will ( or may ) accept 
what His creatures reject. 

& * $ 

Rejection by an enemy is accep¬ 
tance by a friend. 

$ $ 

F. T. Although a man’s daily bread will certainly be giver 
to him? it is wise for him to Seek in every direction. 

E. E, ( Same as for y 31 etc. ) 

& * & 

4?cJLil J F. T. Rost am’s all is a single set of 

weapons. ( Meaning that it is unjust to envy* or deprive 
some one of? a thing which is his sole credit or property}. 
See Note under ^ etc. about Rostam . 

$ * $ 

pUc* .(****> E. E. ( a ) Man of straw, (b) Cardboard cavalier. 

F. T. The portrait of Rostam at the entrance of a public 

bath-house. See Note under etc. 

$ & 

a J^> F. T. The unexpected guest must take pot- 

luck ( lit. that which is available ). Cf. <>■ j* etc. 

$ * $ 

jUfe 0 \J2>* JJ I F. T , Gratify the wishes 

of your friend? and set aside those of others. 

$ # & 

f<J a *^} JUT T. How can one who has 
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eaten dates forbid the eating of dates ? See etc . 

and the Note appended thereto . 

$ $ 

( } jl) o j&j j> P. T. Oleander will not 

bear dates. 

E. E. Figs do not grow on thistles. 

b ^jii***** T. He went to get a beard* 

but lost his moustache. Cf. etc. 

E. E. ( Same as for ** etc.) 

$ # $ 

&&JF 0 CJlfi-V J I C**Cj F. 2 . Subjects ( or peasants ) become 
happy if they are cared for. 

Note. The resemblance between the words and 

gives to the P. phrase a proverbial shape. To imitate 
this in £.? one might freely say? “A peasant will remain a 
peasant? if for him life is made pleasant. 

$ * & 

4 JT jjf 1j wtiT b JlJj\ cij Same as yj 

\j \SJy\ etc. 

& * $ 

ybz) *•*'*^ f 7 - The attempt to earn bread? 

cost him his head. Cf. etc. 

Note. 0 ^: or O a> * l 6 ^ has also been used to 

mean u to be driven to extremities ”. 

j^i ^LT wjI 3 ? cij yiy etc. 

$ * $ 

»-X**»^J *Ul£- Ai t J *UL> A)l>» F. 2 \ I went to 

my aunt’s to be relieved of my mood? but she went to 
sleep and I got more depressed. 

Note . ^Ij is a colloquial form of *** 31; and is a 
contraction of 

$ $ 

O* 4 ***) y+itirttS 0 ^ £j***A) ^ ^s3j F. T. Better to travel 

by slow stages than hurry forward and fall exhausted. 

$ $ 

uX) U *<l Im&J £ £^£***A wULa ^wmikXA I 3 jrtc ^isdj 

P. T m That which is destined to go will go? that which is 
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destined to come will come* and that which is destined to 
happen will happen? no use worrying about them. 

$ * $ 

E. E, A bad workman 

quarrels with (or blames) his tool. 

F . T. The dancer who cannot dance well says the floor is 
uneven. 

Note. The variant form Cf** 

is rare and bookish. 

$ $ 

C**l U JU JU ^*£ 3 9j F. T, Others have 

seen the dance? and we have to pay for it. ( Lit. ) She 
dances for others and holds the hat before us. 

Note, is a skull-cap? and in the old days a dancer 

would hand his ( or her ) skull-cap round to obtain money. 

$ # $ 

0 TjT l:*iT uf 'j See under JT WT <>>' etc . 

$ * $ 

Q&Jjl ljj**r wjtuPj E. E . To get the length of one’s 

shoes. 

F t T. To find the nerve by which a person gets to sleep. 

$ * $ 

( £-*1 ) I £> £c>j T. Suffering? when it 

becomes a habit? is ease. 

& # $ 

( c/Wi c? 5, ) ^Jj\ u^ilauj J,i> £> l^>Ij £tij F. T. Where a 
serious ( or great ) business is involved? suffering should 
be considered ease. 

$ & 

gtif 5 <ili- jail <T <U £+\jZ £&ij Se* under l : etc. 

$ * $ 

$ ame as e/c. 

© * $ 

aiCi Oi) I j <*p5§ J wUj lj a> j F. 2 . Chains do not change 
the lewd man? nor is counsel of any avail to the prostitute. 

Cf. o-! dT Jf ty 

* * $ 

aAa*<o^i- ojL*:>j u£ij / 7 . T. The colour of 
the cheek gives information of the heart’s secret. 
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E. E. (a) The heart’s letter is read in the eyes, (b) A happy 
heart makes a blooming visage. 

Note . A variant form substitutes ( i. e. 

u bears testimony ” ) for 

b ? J b b uS j F. T. When you see my 

pale face? do not inquire about my deplorable condition. 

Cf. the preceding entry . 

Notes. ( 1 ) Some would replace by (Ask), 
in which case the phrase would mean “Look at my pale 
face? and (then) inquire. . (2) The P. Saying? which is a 

regular hemistich? is often shortened to 
or oOc* l-> |Jt» \j 

$ * $ 

wU ol> ol> T. The fox tells ano¬ 

ther fox? and the latter tells it to his own tail. ( A reference 
to how responsibility is passed on }. 

$ * $ 

jji fj* U JT £*»I oU* l) ol) F. T, While the fox is in 

the well? he vows a thank-offering ( of canvas ). 

E. E. The Devil was ill? the Devil a saint would be? 

The Devil was well? the Devil a saint was he. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. replaces ->*** 
by -**- which means “ distributes in charity 

$ * $ 

■Oj «» ^ F. T. It is better to sit opposite a 

person than beside him. 

$ * $ 

{ C**s*«? 0 F. T. Ill-assorted 

companionship is a torment to the spirit. 

Cf , ji» jUo etc 

$ * $ 

aa^f 3 q U slXj u&J J j 

A single loaf will satisfy bodily greed ( lit. will fill a 
narrow intestine )? the whole riches of the world will not 
satisfy mental greed (lit. will not fill narrow eyes ). 

E. E. It is cheaper to feed one’s belly than one’s eyes ( or 
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It is easier to fill a glutton’s belly than his eye ). 

Note. A variant form has Oty ( bread of barley ) 
for is? which means mere bread without any other food 
to eat it with. 

jb jb JJJ F. T. A new day and a new portion. 

Notes . ( 1 ) Although this pvb. is similar to y? 

q. v it is also often used to mean? 
“ Let bygones be bygones ( 2 ) is the daily bread 

or means of subsistence that one receives from Providence. 

jbl wtjA! JJj T, A day of hope is a long day. 

$ * & 

jb oaA F. T. Seven dinners in a day of spring. 

{ In the spring people have more appetite than in the 
other seasons }. 

Note. I believe the correct word for u lunch ” or 
“dinner” is ->b>U . The word ->l+* in Arabic means ct day”. 

j) Jjl Jjj F. T. On the Ressurrection 

Day the first inquiry is about one’s neighbour. { Stressing 
the ties of neighbourhood }. Cf. b a etc . 

* $ 

lj <^.>1 jlOJj P. T. With the turn of 
fortune* the mirror may come to need ashes. {Ashes are 
often used for polishing mirrors }. 

$ * $ 

J ojJj F. F. Fasting without 
prayers* a bride without dowry* and preserved meat without 
onions ( are all incomplete ). 

& & 

ojJj F.T . To observe a fast under uncertain 
conditions ( /. e. to do an act which is of a doubtful issue). 

& * & 

£ ^jJTF. T. JNfo one will eat the daily portion 
fixed for another by Providence. 

& 

fMf P. T . The crow has taken 

control of our daily bread. { Said in cases when a mean or 
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stingy porson is giving out supplies in scanty portions }. 

$ * $ 

T, The guest’s portion comes in 
before him. {Hospitable and religious-minded people often 
find this to be true }. 

$ $ 

<£*J> ltJ* <S*Jl F. T. If the 

rustic were a lord? the bear would be Avicenna in the 
mountain. 

Cf. the E. You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ears. 

$ * $ 

i-Ub 2JS" Jj 4!T I j F. T. If you give a 

yokel too much freedom? he will raise his shoe ( and 
threaten to beat you ). 

E. E, Give him an inch and he will take an ell. 

$ * $ 

j\ T. A thousand lamps can be lit 

from a single wick. { Cited in similar instances }. 

$ $ 

0)U ytjJ E. E. One can’t get blood out of a stone. 

T. Oil does not come out of a radish. 

Note. I prefer q. v ,, which is also 

a regular hemistich? and which is more common than the 
pvb. here given. 

<& $ 

E . £. No use crying over spilt milk. 
T. Spilt oil cannot be gathered. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. 

$ # $ 

jTjoLOJi 0 <zs*> j F. T. To vow spilt oil for the 

lamp in the shrine ( /. c t to be charitable with something 
which is valueless ). 

$ * $ 

&$1+*) No/*? j etc. 

y*-t) jJj jl F. T. Shamelessness goes farther than force 

( i. e. A shameless and importunate person succeeds in the 
end in obtaining what he wants ). 

$ & 
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{ (S'**" } J c«*>! ^ &_^a Lp 

T. A beautiful face is a balm for sore hearts? and a key 
to closed doors. 

F. F. Beauty opens all doors. 

ft # ft 

^ ojrO J oj E. E . Don’t desert the 
highway for the short cut. 

F. T. Do not leave the right road? however twisting it 
may be. 

ft ft _ 

&jj 4x*j&T <Pj jw <P<T a Tjytj 
J 4x*n,& I t JF. F. The true wayfarer is 

not he who goes sometimes fast and sometimes slowly?but 
he who goes slowly and steadily. 

E. E. ( a ) Slow and steady wins the race. ( b ) Slow but 

sure. cf. JS. <: ~ A 1 

ft * ft 

F. F. One cannot walk with other 
people’s feet ( /. e. One must stand on one’s own feet ). 

ft * ft 

^ F ■ T • Good management is impossible 

without punishment ( or Directorship is. . . . ). 

ft ft 

ci J j F. T, The rope is burnt? but 

has not lost its twist. Cf. etc ■ 

F. E, ( a ) Habit is second nature. ( b ) Can the leopard 
change his spots ? 

ft * ft 

aa . . . . j\ pip- J F. T. The beard of the man who 
covets in vain other people’s properties will be in the hands 
of the poor man. { Meaning that a poor man is better off 
than a covetous man? or else comes in possession of what 
the covetous man fails to obtain }. 

Note. Debkhoda has i. e . in the poor man’s 

pocket. 

ft * ft 

aap-I ^, A long beard is a sign of 

foolishness. 

Note. Some substitute for 31^ and 


some say 
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cri J adding “and a small head”* in which case 
the plural u are ” would be used. 

$ * $ 

o^Ci JLa* (^) F- r. His beard has not been 

whitened in the mill ( /. e. He has taken pains and obtained 
experience ). 

Note , This phrase is susceptible of grammatical 
changes} for examples one could say I \j ^<1) j 

j£) Ji+a* “ My beard.” 

$ * $ 

0 LiiJirj** o r. To lose one’s beard for the sake 

of possessing a moustache. Cf. oo etc . 

* * $ 

C—U-i T. F. The beard and the scissors 

are both in your hands {?. e. I am at your mercy or wholly 
in your power ). 

$ tt $ 

'-QJ F, E. ( 1 ) To have something up one’s 
sleeve. ( 2 ) To have a sly meaning. 

T. To have a sand ( or pebble ) in one’s shoe. 


16 




- t£ a '- } I ) K T t A little pool 

produces small fish. 

$ * $ 

Ota c$>-^ Ota ja-; ja oaO 

I\ T. The offspring of Kbosrow tore his father’s breast? 

And Darius’ side was stabbed by his friend best. 

{ Cited in similar cases }. 

Note . Kbosrow ? a king of the Sassanide Dynasty? 
was killed by his own son? Shirooyeh , and Darius III? was 
murdered by two of his intimate companions? who were 
afterwards killed for their treacherous act by Alexander 
the Great? with whom Darius was fighting. 

$ * $ 

a^-1*© oaO T. The offspring of a cruel man becomes 

a tyrant. 

Note. is actually nothing more than the P. 

equivalent of the A. word (JU* 

$ * $ 

wXib j2) jljD The leopard does not fear 

the bark of the fox. 


Obi) ^) ^l) J 

( joi) J*i Ip aiLi j\ <> F. T. Better to be 

dumb than to have a tongue which is not under control. 

Note. The literal meaning of the first hemistich is 
“A person? whose tongue has been cut off? and who sits in a 
corner—deaf and dumb”. 

o^p The tongue is a watchman for the head. 

E. E. (Same as for o^3 etc. ) 
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Note. A variant form of this pvb. is ■>* J 

_r~ i. e. The tongue in one’s mouth .... 

& * $ 

C-mI T. The tongue is the heart’s interpreter. 

& * $ 

C.J ^ 0 Uj T. The tongue has a soft seat. {It is 

easy to talk but difficult to carry out what is said}. 

$ * & 

gtii- ( Ij ) ^lp F. r. The ass-driver understands his 
ass’s tongue ( i. e. People of the same level understand 
each other ). 

Note. ( khalaj ) is a native of ( khctla - 

jestati ), a district near Ghom. 

& * & 

C-*l I Jc* -jlp F. T . The people’s tongue (or voice) 

is the scourge of God ( i. e. Bad reputation is a punishment 
for one’s evil acts). Cl. the Lat. pvb. Vox populi vox Dei. 

& * & 

£jJ Le ^ 0 jU 0*3^ ^' A sweet tongue 

( i. e. soft words ) will draw a snake from its hole. 
{Gentle means are always best}. Cf. 0^3 etc. 

$ * $ 

jl Iyip F. T. The tongue turns 

whichever way you turn it ( e. It is easy to talk ). Cf . 

I c£|oT {jL j 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. is 

i. e. The tongue is made of flesh .... 
# & 

^by JUbJL* ^jlp F. p. ( 1 ) The tongue talks at 

the head’s cost. (2) The unruly tongue endangers the whole 
body. 

P. T. The red tongue leads the green head to destruction. 

& * $ 

JU£±a ^jb ^ ^ ton S ue P la y s with bis bead 

( i. e. His words endanger his life ). 

& * & 

£jljO oUU jlp F. T. The tongue is not liable to taxation 
( t. e. As people pay no tolls for talking? it may some¬ 
times be worth while to Say something ). 
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E. E. Talking pays no toll. 

$ * $ 

wti) T. Birds know each other’s language 

( i. e. People of the same level understand each other ). 

$ $ 

jj 4&.J uSi* F. 1 . If gold is to be put 

away? what is the difference between it and stone? ( From 
the versified anecdote by Sa'di of the miser’s son who? 
finding the place where his father used to bury his amassed 
wealth? once managed to unearth it and substitute a stone 
for it. When the miser asked his son why he had so be¬ 
haved? the latter said? u If gold ( i. e. money ) is to be 
stored away? what is the difference between it and stone?} 

$ o $ 

F. T, Taking care of the sick is worse 

than sickness itself. 

Note . The poet Nez&mi adds to this hemistich the 
verb '■=«—I ( is ). 

$ * $ 

<-l +*& jjpz\ F. 7. Eat of the fruit of your trade? 

and you will always have something to eat. Cf . etc. 

$ * $ 

C&ji O* J ? F. E. A blow with a word 

strikes deeper than a blow with a sword. 

F. 2 . The spear strikes the body? the tongue afflicts the soul. 

Note. There are other variants for this pvb.? amongst 
them <y s? p»0 etc. ? and ^-^1 jl 3 p»0 

$ * $ 

F. E. Heaven save us from the eye and the heart? for 
whatever the former sees the latter fancies. Cf. the pvb . 
If the eyes do no not admire? the heart will not desire? 

which is of Italian origin. 

0**-} j\ 0 air 0 Uoj t P6j c.*o jIjjOj i jj 

F. T. Gold can be got from a mine by excavating? but 
cannot be got from the miser even when he is on the point 
of death. 

$ * $ 
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f J* ^ ^* Gold will soften even steel, 

E . E . Money makes the mare go. 

# * # . 

JU J jl ^Jb jj F. T . Pure gold does not fear the 

touchstone. 

E. E. ( Same for as e)i» etc. ■>'" etc.) 

& $ 

jV - *)^ J ^ J 7 - T. To spend money and only ohtain 
worry. C/. etc , 

$ * & 

jL.*J^oJo 0 C«*l C— F. T. Gold has many 

friends? but he who possesses it has many enemies. 

$ * $ 

bXlT E , £. Money begets money. 

T. Gold draws ( of attracts ) gold. Cf. \j J y. J^t etc . 

Note. ^ jj jj occurs in? and may have been derived 
from? the following verse by Nezami-.- 

‘qcS •xiS'j) jj jUo j 

i. e . I heard from the old assayers of coins that in this 

world gold attracts gold? and one treasure-trove draws 
another. 

^JjruJ <**.£> (o)jl—>J^ jj F. T. Money spent in love- 

making does not return to one’s pocket ( t. e. is wasted ). 

JJJ ciV £jA UiT jU* jj T. The money does the work? and the 
man does the boasting. 

$ * $ 

-»H} c—t j&J?* J*i f£j* JJ F. T . Gold ( or money ) 
is a touchstone by which the ill-natured are tested. 

$ * $ 

USip- oJO^U ^j*£t Jaj 4)Jjj F. T. The untried lion will 
shrink before the fox. 

Note . «uob originally means :t who has not seen 

( or been experienced in ) war ”. 

& * $ 

&J b ^5*2*1 j\ JUS <T F. T. Pure gold does not 

worry about the test. Cf . jj 

$ * $ 
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-'y'} JJ ^ ^ C*ij T. It is not decent to 

give and try to take back. Cf. the E, To give with one 
hand and take back with the other. 

& O & 

u»tS) jm Cb jS - JO 1) c-SJSil J F.T. A hundred fingers 
will not do what one head does. 

Note, The second hemistich to this is •***;- 31 <» 

dl ^ Nor can three-hundred stars do the work 

of a sun. 

& * $ 

*A-> 1 jr}> T. Of a hundred arrows one hits 

the mark. 

Note, A variant form of this pvb. replaces by^.j? 
which means u the shaft of an arrow 

& * $ 

( } c^l u&L*^9 +£ J F . T. There are 

thousands of miles between love and patience. Cf . //?£ E. 
There is a vast difference between an old woman and a 
princess. 

Note, The E, pvb. is a fit parallel for the P. pvb. 5 
since both are cited in cases when one wishes to lay stress 
on the great difference between any two things? though 
Sa'di was originally dealing with love and patience? which 
are incompatible. 

$ * $ 

CmJ jA YlfI ft T, A cold is the mother of all diseases. 

Note, ( 1 ) properly means a cold in the head? 
a coryza. ( 2 ) Vl is the A. word for “ mother.” 

$ * & 

F. T, The tithe payable on an 
egg would be only a cotton-seed. 

Note . , which is sometimes spelled , is 

properly a poor-rate or aln-s? as prescribed by Islam. 

& * & 

T, Service from inferiors? favour 

from superiors. 

Note, This is derived from the Sh&hn&meh, where 
the last word is — a contraction of 

$ $ 
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( } Jjj-O £j-a pit J C.J Jac jyx’O <-*).> 

l\ T. The ringlets of beauties are fetters for the feet of 
reason? and snares for wise birds. . 

$ # 

j+i JU>U lO £. £. ( a ) What is past is past. 

( b ) Let bygones be bygones. 

^ itO F. T . The world of 

to-day is such that every person is absorbed in his own cares. 

$ < 3 - $ 

jjLj 4)lO b^> £jLJ jS 1} <iUj F. T. If the times do not fit 
you? fit yourself unto them. 

$ $ 

O -\JJjl ^Ia* <)LO T. The world is a fosterer of mean people. 
( Same as ^ j ). 

$ O $ 

1 y U«*0 F. T. A single night may end winter? 
and a single attack of fever may end an old person. 

Note . Debkhoda connects the idea of cold with 
that of old age? explaining this Saying to be a caution for 
old persons against catching coJd in winter. 

$ o $ 

JuL £&j F. T, The winter is gone? and 

now the face of the coal remains black ( with shame ). 
(This amounts originally to saying? “Although we were not 
helped with coal during the winter? we managed to outlive 
the season? and now the cold—in this case he who had it 
but refused to give it-will bear the shame”}. 

$ * $ 

!(J) y+AJ T, The earth was solid ( or hard )? 

and the heavens were far ( F e. No remedy whatever could 
be imagined ). 

$ O & 

( } 0 I^ jg.* ppd'jf jA j> J* 

F. 2 . Hyacinth will not grow in brackish ground? waste 
not therein the seed of effort. Cf . <>*3 0.^31 etc > 

E. E. Figs do not grow on thistles. 

^SJJj jjbji \j lOJ F. T. Though 
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you leave no stone unturned? God will not increase your 
daily portion. (Lit,) Even if you sew the earth and the 
heavens together?.). 

$ * $ 

j> Uj oJjs> I li j E. E. Don’t fear the worst 
until you see the worst. 

T . Why do you fear the evil which has not ( yet ) come? 

$ * $ 

&jA kiJ T. The woman is the mirror of her husband. 

$ * $ 

j hi) ^)b li j 

F . T. Rely not on the bastard? for the Ethiopian will not 
become white by washing. 

E. E. ( a ) Crows are never the whiter for washing them¬ 
selves. ( b ) You cannot wash a blackamoor white. 

$ * $ 

1 &JF, T, Women redden their 
faces by painting? and men by fighting ( /. e. by weltering 
in their blood ). 

Note. The pseudo-etymology of the similar words 
•31* “ rouge or paint ” and “ war 99 gives a proverbial 
shape to this saying. 

& * & 

AJJ> wUl} F. T. The woman should come 

to her husband’s house in a veil? and leave it in a winding- 
sheet. Cf. ;jU I etc. and see explanation of 

jaU- on page 69. 

* * $ 

bU£*£> 0 F. T. An unchaste woman 

will be unchaste even if confined in a glass vessel. 

^ (J) Mj T, Woman is a plague ? 

yet may no house be without such a plague! 

Note. This has been versified as follows: 

$ o $ 

0 j> pi )+* o A (****& y)>j5 c^aTjUj j 

Owt) jlii F. T. Said the hornet to the serpent? “Show yourself 
when I bite? and I will show myself when you bite ”. 
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( Meaning that the serpent is only notorious for having 
a deadly poison? while it is the dreaded name of the 
reptile which is really fatal ). 


( lS- 1 *- } t£j{> F. T. Say to the ruthless 

hornet? u Though you do not give honey? at least do not 
sting ” 

C*-J Jbl j F. T. A woman is a 

sweetheart before she has a baby? and a mother after she 
has had one ( i. e. Women are to be honoured at whatever 
stage of life they may be ). 


<0lx*) U ^ r. One’s wife is like a stranger before 

she has had a baby. 

& $ 

^JTO <T<) i£J$ f \ ^yljp- F. T. An arrow 

in the side of a young woman is better than an old husband 
by her side. 

$ * $ 

jJJ j qJ F. T. When man and wife 

agree? confound the judge! 


by a collar. 


$ * & 

>X* <£a*iw T. A shrew is a dog uncontrolled 


& 


^ F. T. A shrew rules her husband 

( or wears the trousers ). 

Lit > A shrew is her man’s husband . 


$ * $ 

JT l) ^Hpc) 4) F. T. When a woman 

attains the age of twenty? her condition is to be deplored. 

( Old-fashioned? but incorrect? belief that a woman loses 

her beauty at that age }. 

$ * $ 

£ Jjz* 0 J J F. 2 Iron is corroded by 

the very thing to which it gives birth? that is rust. 

(Cited in similar cases}. 

& tf $ 
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JUd« aaE- E- ( as f or *•>'-> <±)l '. l: J etc, ) 

Note. This is part of a verse by Ferdowsi > which 
begins with j ^ 

$ * $ 

C««<1 o' o*“^ O^ - ' o*^o^ ^^ is easy 

to marry an unchaste woman? but difficult to keep her. 

. $ * $ 

{*£ i£jlbA) T. No wife no worry. ( Freely ) No wife 
no strife. 

$ $ 

4) J E. E Better dwell with 

a dragon than with a wicked woman. 

F. T, Both women and dragons are better under the earth. 

& * $ 

JUiTjjb J F. T. When a man and 

his wife quarrel? only fools believe ( that they are really 
quarrelling ). 

$ # $ 

oJ ^;Ci F. T. it is a shame to put 

one to shame by cavilling. 

& O $ 

wX>T ^s-mO Oj/ Jj? j 

F. F. Straightness ( i. e. uprightness or truth ) comes from 
strength? while falsehood and faults come from weakness. 

$ * $ 

&j\jb jU ‘UnJJjl £jlwh <T \J)J F . T. A woman who has no 

dowry has ( or should have ) no airs. 

$ $ 

O-f CfJjj E, E, Might is right. 

F . T. If you have more power? your words prevail. 

$ * $ 

jiCx JLb 1 j Jp- F, T. Might tramples on right. 

£. E. Might is right. 

$ $ 

(tS-w} o,i F. 1 . Ten men’s 

strength is not worth one man’s money. 

$ $ 

^c> <0 tX*jruj F. T. He cannot prevail 

over the ass? so he takes hold of the pack - saddle. 
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cf. etc . 

E. E. Since he cannot be revenged on the ass? he falls on 
the pack-saddle. 

$ * 2 $ 

I jJJ E.T.Where might is in? reckoning is out. 
E. E. Might is right. 

Note. uU stands also for or 

which means a reasonable? tenable? or logical remark. 

OwXJI.a j—Sb J T. He has rubbed oil on his teeth 

( i. e . He is abusive or foul-mouthed ). 

$ * $ 

Al-lT <r ci j&J E. T. No matter from 
which side men are killed? it is to the benefit of Islam. 
(If A and B are both enemies of C? the latter is benefited 
by the losses of either A or B }. 

$ * $ 

.0^.^ * A loss in season is 
better than a profit out of season. 

& * $ 

^U.** I Jj E. 7. The earth is his 

carpet and the sky his quilt. 

E. E, He is sky-clad ( /. e. very poor ). 

$ * $ 

{ } Jsj j c~J Jb>- >*** JU- f cj>) jj 

. The plight of an ant under your foot? if you do not 
know it? is like yours under the foot of an elephant. 

Note . A variant form gives i. e. if you realize it. 

$ * $ 

^g 1 4* 8*J <**8*^0 E. E. There are wheels within wheels. 
There is a half-size bowl under the large one. 

$ $ 

O*^^ To carry coals to Newcastle. 

T. To carry caraway-seeds to Kerman. 

# * # 

y 5 To bell the cat. 

T, To saddle the wolf. 

$ $ 

^E.T . The ornament of politeness 
is better than riches (lit- than the attempt to obtain gold). 



o* 

? JO^ <T JjjA I L$l m F. T. Let us drink to-day? 

0 cupbearer? for no one knows what to-morrow will bring. 

$ * 2$s 

JUjU j\ Jl*J JL See Notes under y JL- *T <Oj>- etc. 

2$s * S£ 

<r^JL F. T. A good year is forecast 

by its spring, 

E. E. ( a ) A good beginning augurs well for an undertaking. 
( b ) Coming events cast their shadows before. 

$ * $ 

? I j JJjj) j\ Oj+* F. T. The rain is not to 

blame if grass cannot grow on a rock. Cf. 'r>\ etc. 

E, E . Figs do not grow on thistles. 

$ * $ 

jf wX) Jj Oj+» F. T. You cannot make grass 

grow on ice by labour. Cf. the preceding entry. 

E . E . ( Same as for the preceding ). 

$ # 2 $ 

& j) F. T. The camel? when in passion? 

finds its load lighter. 

& * $ 

JO I pH* ^ t jf ( Same as C :* A j** etc . save 

that here tc pitcher ” replaces ^ u bucket”). 

$ * 2^ 

[ J £** 4T 

F. T. A pitcher which has had a hole since it was made will 
not be mended by wax and glue. { A hole in an earthen 
pitcher is often stopped by wax or glue }. 

2£ * $ 

To grease some one’s palm. 

T, To grease some one’s moustache. 
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^C*5jljmljiii F. T, Gratitude will entitle 
you to kindness. 

$ $ 

&y_jc 0 L$* J Jijj c j j joT ciijL- F. T. While one has 
had bad luck in gambling? one’s wife gives birth to a 
baby? and one has to entertain a dear guest. 

E . E. When sorrows come? they come not single spies? but 
in battalions. 

Note, X believe j s a combination of ^ “three” 

and “ impure or bad ”> and refers to the three bones 

thrown together in the game of knuckle-bones? when they 
all appear on the ground in such a position as to cause the 
gambler to lose. In other words or means 

“ the three unlucky throws ( or bones )”. 

$ * & 

{(i-u-) Joe j) F. T, T« the tyrant tyranny 

is just and right. 

$ # $ 

{ ) <) ad T. A kicking beast is best 

heavily loaded. 

$ # $ 

J OJ lj l > F. T. Who knows what the 

pregnant night will bring forth at dawn? 

E. E . No one knows what the future will bring forth. 

Note. The first hemistich to this is 
^—1 cr'J-* i, e , The deceitfulness of the world is a story 
well-known to all. 

$ * $ 

I Sjl&S J ,b F, T, Be an early riser and your 

wishes will be gratified. 

E. E. ( a ) Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy? wealthy? and wise. 

( b ) The early bird catches the worms. 

( c ) Early birds pick up the crumbs 

c-»1 ph ^ ojl** F. T. Do not be generous till you 

have paid off your debts. 

$ * $ 

c*s*« F. T. He who strikes a hard blow is 
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apt to receive one. Cf. the E. As you sow> so you shall reap. 

$ * $ 

(JiiU) JljT jlojA j! F- T- The world 

will be hard upon those who do not take it easy. 

$ * $ 

j* ^^' Speech is a mirror which shows 

what the speaker is. Cf . o " ^ etc. 

$ * $ 

jl ^pc* See and r^)|^ fM£J! 

$ * $ 

C-*d C-^C* c-*1 *0 jPI ^>pg* ^' Speech is gold? but 

silence is jewels. Cf, the E. Silence is gold. 

& * $ 

(c*- - ->■>-;*} jlcAJ 1 j*%\ ^pc* T. Speech is more precious 

than a lustrous jewel. 

Note. The second hemistich to this? which is 
j^L j> Jt 4.CU- y, y? 

qualifies the remark since it says? £C When it is used in its 
proper place. ” 

$ * $ 

wU jJ U ^pc* P. 2 . Keep silent till you are asked 

to speak. 

E. E . Speak when you are spoken to. 

$ # $ 

{ } c*a^5 ^ c-aT 5 ly ^xa€) li* ^pc* 

F. T. As long as a thing is unsaid? you can always say it? 
but once said? it cannot be recalled. 

E. E, ( a ) Words once spoken cannot be recalled. ( b ) A 
word Spoken is an arrow let fly. 

$ 8*8 

( o'i< j O' JSKm 

F. T, Speech is hidden until it is utteredj once uttered? it 
becomes common talk. 

$ * $ 

C**f T. The tale-bearer is 

a friend of the Devil and the enemy of mankind. 

$ $ 

J y> 0^:** T, The only ornament for 

speech is truth. 

$ * $ 
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jJJLj <51 ^>^1 b Same as ^ <M.*oiI Ij o ^*. 

0 * 0 

o>«*l w^l ^(^***»i Same as ! ^jI ^ 

0 # 0 ’ 

0»*l cJj£ £**> F. T . To listen to advice is the 

root ( or foundation ) of fortune. 

Note, j&~* also means c< obedience ”. 

0^0 

J,SJ£> Sj> mJ J ajTy*- F, T. Speech that comes from the 
heart goes to the heart. 

Note, which is usually translated u agreeable 

or pleasant ”? literally means u accepted by the heart ”. 

0*0 

ail> Jls* ©I jTF. T. Speech gives witness to the 

speaker’s character. Cf, I cs*" etc. 

0*0 

C-**l F, T. Fair words are ravishing to the 

heart ( lit. hunt hearts ). 

0*0 

0 U* F. T. As you speak? so 

you will hear. Cf . As you sow? so you shall reap. 

0*0 

( } c-if 5 a ^5l j 4 > <r c-if JuLi ^1^5 

P, T, Words that cannot be Said before a company must 
not be said in concealment. 

0*0 

(c-«l ©Mf\Xiib^#» F, T. Given the head? one 

can always find the hat. 

0*0 

■I oJ)j) jm E. E . Dead men tell no tales. 

T. A head cut off from its body makes no noise. 

0*0 

j m j m F, i . Troubles are at an end when two 

are quits. 

0*0 

1 <J& cMT »AiC-i.) jm E. E, Don’t wash your 

dirty linen in public. 

F. I. If one’s head is broken? let it be in one’s hat? and 
if one’s arm is broken? let it be in one’s sleeve. 
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jmt F. T. The innocent head 

may go unto the scaffold? but will never go on to it. 

Note. is properly 4 the gallows ’? its original sense 
being 4 a tree \ 

& * & 

! jM& (J) F- T. What! an old man and ostentation! 

Notes. ( 1 which originally means a battlefield 

or arena? is used nowadays for an open space where jugglers 
display their art? or dervishes amuse people by story-telling? 
etc? and the verb denoting such an action is ^j** . 

( 2 ) The pvb. is an exclamatory remark made when an 
old man does something which? being unsuitable to his age? 
makes a great noise abroad. 

$ * $ 

F. T. The first point in manliness 
( or generosity ) is truth. 

&&j* F- T. Every one seeks his mate. 

Note. also means a spouse or consort. 

& * & 

<> JzljFjAjti <> JP JUli 

F. T. One can dam up the source with a Spade? but cannot 
cross the stream in full flow on an elephant. 

Cf. the E. pvb. A stitch in time saves nine. 

$ * & 

T. He feels a heavy head on 

his shoulders. 

E. E . The gallows groans for him. 

& * $ 

^ ^MCj J>j» F.T. His head is worth his hat ( /. £. 
He is an influential man ). 

& * $ 

I jm F. T. Without there is 

rivalry among her suitors? but within she is cheerless and 
depressed. 

$ $ 

<96)19 j\ g . . . . } jm F. T. I do not want 
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you to pray for my soul> it suffices for me if you do not 
defile my grave. 

* $ 

! Ct&jZ s T ■ A bald head and a skull-cap! { /. 

such a head does not befit such a cap-cited in similar cases). 

$ * $ 

^' There are those who 
live on scanty means? but there is no one who is deprived 
of his daily bread. ( More freely ) There are many without 
much? but none without any. 

$ * $ 

ijQj J T• A small head and a 

long beard are signs of foolishness. Cf. j\j* etc. 

$ * $ 

( c£-W- } 0 j\ 3 £)U J?1 jZQ) oj J <S*jm 

F. T. A meal of leek and vinegar from the labour of one’s 
hands is better than one of bread and meat given by the 
headman of the village. 

$ * $ 

JylJS* aj> r. Vinegar obtained free of cost 
is sweeter than honey. 

& $ 

CmiiffJ <—> 4T jm E . E. (a) A bird in the hand is 

worth two in the bush. ( b ) A Sparrow in hand is worth 
a pheasant that flieth by. (c) Never leave certainty for hope 
T, Ready vinegar is better than promised sweetmeat. 

Note . A commoner variant replaces ^\r* by 44 a 

slap on the face? or a box on the ear”? which is a proverbial 
exaggeration? but 44 vinegar ” surely goes better with 
44 Sweetmeat ” on account of the contrast. 

$ # $ 

©£ 0 j^ F. T. The ox’s head is caught in the 

jar (/. The affair is entangled by difficulties or A delicate 
situation has been created ). 

{ From the anecdote of the ox which thrust its head in a 
large earthen jar to drink water? but was unable to bring 

17 
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it out? because its horns were stuck inside the jar * }. 

$ & 

(<^~) jj pa ja 0 la;<> ^ J 3 y 5 ^ 

F. T. The wolf should be beheaded at the very outset? 
not after it has devoured the whole flock. Cf . (7^ 

£. E. ( as for cS^etc. ) 

& * $ 

tc £. F. No use striving against Fate. 

F. T. Behold our heads and the disposition of Providence. 

& * $ 

^ F. T. Use your enemy’s hand 

to strike a serpent’s head. 

£. E. It is good to strike the serpent’s head with your 
enemy’s hand. 

& * & 

0 F. T. Cut off the trademan’s head? 
but do not cut down his fixed prices. 

& * & 

aJ^ruj.) F. T. A true man will forfeit his 

head rather than his word. 

& * 

k.) U>l)jru> ji \j <U j» F. T. He can take the collyrium 
from inside your eyelid ( /. £. He is very clever at stealing? 
he is light-fingered ). 

$ # & 

OaT ^-la 4^1jt ff* (o^ 5 J* l 0 J m F. T. Pipers 

were scarce? so another has arrived from Scotland. [Iron?cal'] 
Note . is a wind instrument of the oboe class? 

and those who play such an instrument are mostly from 
4?\J ( Gbafachedugh ), a district in North Azarbayijath 

* The Story goes that the headman of the village where 
this happened? on being asked to find a solution? advised 
the owner of the ox to have the animal beheaded? so that 
its head might be cleared of the jar. After the ox had 
been killed? the situation in regard to its head was no 
better? and the foolish advisor had to recommend the 
breaking of the jar. 
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now called cjU'-r-Jl ( Atasbafan ). 

$ * $ 

O&J (cr')^^^ 0 U j» E, E . (a) To put the cart before the 
horse. ( b ) To get hold of the wrong end of the stick. 

T. To play the oboe from the wrong end. See Note under 
the preceding entry about b v - 

Note, For ( end ) some use ( bottom )» since 
indeed the wrong end in this case is the lower end. The P.? 
however? has “ wide M for this sense. 

$ * & 

U jm E. E . The sound of a flute to a deaf man. 

T, To play the oboe for a deaf man. 

& * $ 

<i J jm See 31 

& * $ 

C-*} JU&O I j> 4T I jm T. Why tie your head 

with a handkerchief when you have no headache? 

( Freely ) Do not apply a remedy without need. 

$ * $ 

F, T, A heart without love 

is a violin without strings. 

Note, means gourd? squash? or vegetable marrow? 
to which a brainless head is often likened. 

$ * $ 

c~1 0 wXi>5 J*\f (^1 J? - l) gij* T. The man who over¬ 
charges deserves to have no buyers. 

$ * £s 

C*»I ^5^ F. T. The reward of a good act is an ill 

turn. { Often used ironically or interrogatively }. 

$ * $ 

? j h mtA cxy? F. T. The lines 

cannot be straight if the ruler is not straight. 

$ * $ 

JJ&*a pL> jim T. Travelling accomplishes the raw (or 

inexperienced). Cf . jL-o 

E. E . Travelling broadens the mind. 

C-»l F, T . His table is always spread ( i. e. 

He is in the habit of telling out his private secrets to 
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others so as to air his grievance ); 

& & & 

JL&wUa gj) h) 4z^1juJ cj&m F . T. A table not yet 

laid raises hopes of a feast ( lit. smells like musk ). 

Note. •>*- is properly a table-cloth? and the verb 
which goes with it is ut: or . By extension? 

however? means the food served on the table. 

$ * $ 

ojkm sib Aip-IjuJ OjAm T. An unlaid 

table has one fault? but after it has been laid? it has a 
thousand faults. { The one fault of the unlaid table is 
that it keeps guests in expectation? and the one - thousand 
faults are the deficiencies of the table that may be dis¬ 
covered? and objected to? by the guests}. See the preceding 
pvb. and the Note appended thereto. 


^lo J) wU2*m wUAm j Cj- 

Ojj I —‘l-.r V 

F. T. Fair or blonde is fair enough? 

But peach-coloured I more apprise. 

However? it is the dark skin 

Which after all wins the prize. 

Notes. (1) “Blonde” has been roughly used here for 
“ white ”? “ peach-coloured ” is supposed to mean 

“red and white”? and has been rendered “dark-skinned”? 
which a great many people believe is most attractive. (2) The 
words <j£i and are vulgar forms of J and ^1^ 

respectively^ so the last part of the saying means? “What¬ 
ever price you put on the dark skin? it is worth it.”(3) The 
values? which have been fixed in terms of tom&ns— now 
obsolete—could freely be changed to those based on the E. 
sterling. (4) The verb “ to apprise ” is archaic? and means 
“ to appraise or appreciate 

$ <r $ 

C**»l >r '?'^ F- Silence gives consent. 

* $ 

F. T. Find you some stability? for vegetable will not grow 
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on a rolling stone. 

E. E. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

$ * $ 

sJj CJ Vj eli AC- E. E. It ( or he ) comes back 

like a bad penny. 

Note . ( 1 ) is a title .of Ali? Mohammed’s 

successor? meaning properly “ the King ( or Prince ) of 
Successorship”? and ^ /. e. a coin belonging to 

such a great man? or to the period of his caliphate? must 
not be compared to a bad penny. It must? of necessity? be 
one of those coins bearing the stamp ^ which are 

minted on various occasions? such as the New Year? and 
given as gifts. Therefore? it is not to be explained as a 
“bad coin”? but as one which has no monetary currency. 
( 2 ) The pvb. is cited when a man without capabilities or 
merits is turned back from any place where he is posted 
as an employee. 

& * $ 

{<£■**-) 4> | jA j\ F, T. A dog is better than a 

man-tormenting human. Cf. 0 i y. etc. 

$ # $ 

See under ^ <^(S^ etc. 

$ * ® 

3 1)1) F. T . The dog was claiming an 

uncle? although it had no father. 

Note. y+*y+* ? which means “Uncle! Uncle! 5 ’? suggests 
“ bowwow 

$ * $ 

<> & vX- See Note under dC- etc. 

# & 

Jd^l*) c) T. Should a dog eat of that? 

it will go out to meet the wolf. { Referring to a very 
unpleasant food or one which has not been properly cooked}. 

$ * $ 

{ } «Xil—) J jJb jJL J <C,J <)LCiiJfc ^l_) jJO 

F . T. Wash a dog in the Seven Seas? and it will be still 
fouler when it is wet ( or it will be all the fouler for it ). 
Cf, zy* *y~j Oy? 
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E. E. An ape is an ape> a varlet’s a varleti 

Though he be clad in silk and scarlet. 

$ * $ 

JUT^ ^\j> F. T. You cannot entrust to 

him the castration of your dog {K e. He is very dishonest 
and cunning ). 

$ # $ 

(^ ^ji o* j-} <-£*- 

F. .T. The dog is morally superior to a man who torments 
his fellow-creatures. 

$ * $ 

wUG jKi F. T, A dog does not hunt by means 

of the gold collar it wears ( i. e. It is the virtue of the 
hunting dog which is appreciated) not its outward apparel. 

Cf, ^-1 ho crhJ a; etc. ) 

$ * & 

F. T. The greyhound? which hunts the gazelle) will) when 
it gets old) be captured by a gazelle. 

$ * * 

^ L<i Jp- T. A grateful dog is 

better than an ungrateful man. 

$ # $ 

<Sl£- jf jJL) F, T. Better be the dog of the 

house than the meanest member. Cf. the E . Better be the 
head of a dog than the tail of a lion. 

Notes . (1) Some say and u^^r 4 fo r ^ and respec¬ 
tively. (2) A variant form of this pvb. is L, dC 

& * $ 

T\ Feed your dog with 
blood) and it will become blood-thirsty. Cf . ^.J'js-etc. 

E. E. If you save a rogue from the gallowS) be will rob 
you that Same night. 

Note . The P. pvb. is taken from the following verse: 

i^/f cj a l i ^ J j o-?*- n 

i. £. I fed a dog with the blood from my own heart) in the 
hope that it will become sociable with me) little knowing 
that when a dog drinks blood it becomes bloodthirsty. 
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jt <}F. T. To take a pup in exchange 
for a hound ( lit . dog ). 

Note. The F. expression to throw a sprat to catch 
a herring ( Of whale ) ” has a contrary meaning. 

& * & 

^Lit ^ T. The dog and the cobbler 

( only ) know what is in the sheepskin. ( Referring to a 
secret known by two persons in common? and kept hidden 
from others). (From the anecdote of the cobbler who? in 
an attempt to get rid of a dog which was annoying him? 
put his iron mallet in a tool bag made of sheepskin? and 
hit the bag on the dog’s head. The animal died after a 
few minutes to the surprise of those who only saw the 
bag? but not the mallet inside it. A knowledge of such 
content was? therefore? possessed by the cobbler and the dog). 

Note . A variant gives u shoemaker ” for 

u cobbler ”. 

$ # $ 

jJA j\ jl v-fc- T. A dog which is present is 

better than a brother who is away. 

Cf c —<j I etc. 

& $ 

F. T. A dog will become a grey¬ 
hound in this man’s house { i. e. He is so stingy that does 
not properly feed his dog until it becomes as lean as a 
greyhound ). 

* & 

F. E. ( a ) Every dog is a lion at 
home. ( b ) Every cock is a lord on his his own dunghill. 
( c ) A lion at home? a mouse abroad. 

T. The dog is a lion in its owner’s house. 

$ * $ 

iZ***»Jt 1 <S> jrvo oO J)—£ *3 OC« 

T, The dog? walking in the shadow of the wall? thought 
it was its own shadow- { Referring to self-conceited persons). 

$ * $ 

\j ^L:M> jZq) I I j F. T. It is better to serve 

a dog than an ill-set ( OY ill-natured ) person. 

& & & 
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0*-^" T. One cannot force a dog to hunt. 

Cf. *C\j i^jlr etc. 

& * & 

£•*>1 v _| i_£-> E. E. One is as bad as the other. 

Cf. It is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 

T, The yellow dog is the jackal’s brother. 

Cf. -AiL; j*5 <i etc. 

& tt & 

l;uC« iX«* E. E. ( a ) There is honour among thieves. 
( b ) One crow will not peck out another crow’s eyes. ( c ) 
Dog does not eat dog { which is also the lit . translation}. 
Note. Another form of this pvb. is D 

|j / e. Dog eats dog* but will not discard 

its bones. 

$ * $ 

E. T. Feed a dog to satiety? and you 
will make it unruly. Cf. <SJ\y \ J* y? etc. 

E. E. If you save a rogue from the gallows? he will rob 
you that same night. 

$ # $ 

ijfiJ (-?) F. T. The dog being full? the dish is sour. 

E. E. Hunger is the best sauce. Cf. Foxes? when they can¬ 
not reach the grapes? say they are not ripe. 

Note. 64 ghalyeh ” is a dish like fricassee. 

$ * $ 

^oJ \j U? T. A dog will not recognize its owner 
( i. e. The place is so crowded that even a dog 

& * $ 

«-X<i «>»£»* F. T. However fat the dog? they 

would no put it in a pie ( lit . preserve it for food). 

Notes. ( 1 ) ? which is derived from the Turkish 

word , may be rendered preserved meat? potted meat? 

corned beef? pemmiean? and the like. (2) A common variant 
of this pvb. is 3V the last part 

part of which means u they will not cook it in? or serve 
it with? pilau”. 

$ O $ 

! JJ J JT uXw F. T. What! a mangy dog and a golden 
collar! ( Meaning that such a dog does not deserve to wear 
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a golden collar. (Cited in similar cases. Cf. ! 

& * $ 

U»> I <r«0 jLcJfc F. T; It is best to keep a biting 

dog satisfied ( Of friendly ). 

J u V J5- T. The dog barks while the caravan 
passes. Cf. o^-5 IjT e/r. 

$ * $ 

UwLi eJiV,u£w Barking dogs don’t bite. See also 

iSjz oTjl ff/c. 

C-»>l y e^U <-£- T. A bitch is a lion in its own kennel. 

E. E. ( Same as for etc.) 

$ 

LiT«0 o-L- ; * <5 c—i (i£)J>U>£m T. He is like the 

dog of N a z(i)a^a^? which attacks both strangers and acquain¬ 
tances. ( Said of ungrateful and impudent persons }. 

F. T . When a dog and a gatekeeper meet a stranger* the 
former bites at his skirt* and the latter takes him by the 
collar. 

$ * $ 

LoJ T. The dust raised by a 

dog leaping on a roof has settled on us. ( The word “on 
us”> as used by those who cite this pvb.? means by allusion 
“on him 5 ’* and the pvb. refers to one who claims to be of 
a noble descent? although he has a very remote relationship 
with the nobility }. 

$ 

aa g* Ij <T c ^ b 

See Note under oj* etc. 

& * $ 

J JfM* The peasant who greets you “ has 

an axe to grind 

Notes. (1) The part of the E. translation which is 
between inverted commas is the E. E. of the pvb.? for the 
phrase “ He has an axe to grind ” is very common in E. 
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(2) In popular usage the word is replaced by J 

41 a native of Lorest a n See the first pvb . ow prfge 33. 

(ol) Jli JJL See No/e under the next entry . 

$ * $ 

C*« 1 uiJb^jo <UJL E. E. ( a ) There is no disputing about 
tastes. ( b ) Every man to his taste. 

T . Tastes are different. 

Note. A jocular variant of this saying is 3^ 3^. 
Here 3*^ ( sologh ) is a Spurious Arabic plural of <jI ^ ? and 
has been coined to rime with 3 ^ ( shologh ), which means 
44 crowded or confused 

$ * $ 

c—I Ujb* <** LiT F. T. The pound of an acquaintance 

is only 12 ounces ( /. e. The shopman who knows you gives 
you underweight). Cf. ^ I f/f. 

Note. 5 which literally means 44 stone ”? here 

stands allusively for 4 4 a on e-man weight ”. One 

man, wich is roughly equal to 3 kilogrammes? consisted 
of four ( quarters ). See page 133. 

$ tt $ 

< 2 —.> F. T. It is the closed door which is 

hit by? or receives? the stone ( i. e. It is he who is doomed 
to be unfortunate who usually meets with misfortunes or 
calamities ). 

& tt & 

jj jr\ fcA) 

(cS-w) ^ jjj jJ 3 I F. T. If a worthless stone 

breaks a golden bowl? the stone is none the more valuable? 
nor is the gold depreciated. 

$ * $ 

C"*f j\) cPjj} F. T. Threatening with a 

( very ) large stone? one does not mean to throw it ( F e. 
High-flown intentions are not usually feasible? and exag¬ 
gerated threats or promises are not made in earnest ). 

O * $ 

C«*l vCi* F. T. A stone is heavy when 

in place. { Those who move about very much or commit 
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frivolous acts are not worthy of respect}. 

Note. The word “ heavy ” is derived from 

u §tone ”? and hence the latter word usually implies 
heaviness. The beauty of the P. may perhaps be partly 
preserved by saying in E. u A stone weight is weighty 
when not in motion”. 

$ * $ 

©jKj l wOh JS wCi* F. T. A stone in a 

tradesman’s shop is more welcome than an idle person. 
( Tradesmen usually do not like idle people to sit at their 
shops and watch their dealings }. 

$ O $ 

CPj f F. E. To play off? also? to make a cat’s 

paw of. 

F. T. To cause to roll like a stone on ice. 

$ * $ 

E. E. Diamond cut diamond. 

T. A stone breaking another stone. 

$ * $ 

fjru *f E. E. To strike a blow for some one. 

T. To smite one’s breast with a stone on another’s behalf. 

$ * $ 

\j ^jj\ jm T, A small stone will break 

a large head. ( Cited in similar cases }. 

® * $ 

£+aa 03*<0 ( J) £+aa T. The stone and the fruit can be ob¬ 

tained both free of cost. ( Referring to means and ends 
which are obtainable free of cost—the stone being considered 
here as the means of throwing fruits off a tree }. 

Note . A variant form replaces u fruit ” by 

“ crows ”. 

$ $ 

^ T. Stone and glass. { Proverbial for two things 

which are incompatible? or which cannot go together? two 
contrarieties }. 

Note . 1 . e. “ Stone and pitcher ” have also 

been proverbialy used to express the same idea. 

s£ * $ 
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uSi* See Note under ) j 

& * £s 

jtf jjfj& wUil^ J£lc ju? a^tju*) $1^ ^ ^ 0 

r. A stone thrown by a fool ( or madman ) into a well? 
cannot be fished out by a hundred wise men. { It is often 
next to impossible for wise men to make good the damages 
caused by fools }. 

S£ # $ 

F. T . A Sunnite whose intercessor is Omar on the Resur¬ 
rection Day is like a blindman led by another. 

Note. The Sunnites believe in Omar the second 
successor of Mohammed ? while the Shiites believe that 
Ali was the true successor of the Prophet. 

& # 

F. T. The man on the horseback does 
not understand the pedestrian. Cf. etc . 

£s * £& 

jjf ^Ui-* \j\ J( Jm F. T. The question is about 

the sky? and the answer deals with a rope. ( Freely ) The 
question is about chalk? the answer is about cheese. 

Note. The expression commoly used is 
q. V. ) , the E. E. of which is “ chalk and cheese 

$ * $ 

F. E. All one? but their meat 

must go two ways. 

F. T. They are one save in respect of their pockets. 

& * & 

<> T. Better burnt than raw. 

$ $ 

F. T . Trade should be carried on by 
mutual consent? and kinship should be based on cheerfulness. 
Note, This pvb. occurs also in its inverted form 

& # $ 

^5^3" F. E. To build castles in the air. 

Note. The P. means “ transaction ”? and the 

A. I- 5 *- ( or rather *•*>>- ) has several meanings? one of which 
is u melancholy 
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1^ j* F. T. It is best to venture 

an all-out transaction. 

$ * $ 

<-!*£ E. E, (a.) Bread and point ( or 

potatoes and point ). ( b ) The miser would skin a flint. 

F. T. The miserly trader eats cheese from the outside of 
a glass bottle ( i. e. he rubs his bread on the outside of a 
bottle containing the cheese ). 

$ * $ 

JL—&JLa <5^—? T. Cash transactions are as 

pleasant as the odour of musk. 


C-J h) 6^)U F. T. There are 

many in the world who have made no profit in their 
business. 

$ * $ 

j-S* ^f 5 0 E. E. To get hold of the wrong end 

of the stick. (From the following anecdote by Mowlaviy 
A man was once reciting? after having eased nature in the 
water-closet? the following prayer? u 0 Lord? cause me 
to smell of the odour of Paradise—prayer recited 
when smelling flowers—whereas he was to recite that 
reserved for the occasion of washing oneself after easing 
nature? which runs as follows? u 0 Loid? cause me to 
rank among those who repent? and those who are pure 

Another man? who heard him recite the prayer con¬ 
nected with smelling flowers? said to him? “ The prayer 
was a good one? but you have lost the prayer-hole ”? 
meaning thereby that he was mistaking the lower hole? 
or the a — s? for the upper ones? i. e. the nostrils. 

$ * & 

JU&1 gtT£-1 F. T. A crooked nail for a crooked 

hole. 


£ JJ* T. No one’s feast will turn a mourning. 
E. E, It will not make the sky fall. 

$ * $ 

C-*J J \j <UJ& F. T. The needle 

provides clothing for all? while it is naked itself. 
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( <S' X *~ } I E . F. One nail drives 

another. 

F. T, A pin ( i/V. needle ) is needed to bring out a thorn 
from one’s foot. 

& * * 

{ ^Lj J c*«o <o uC* 

F. F. The black beetle says to her young one? “ How nice 
and white ( lit . crystalline ) your limbs are! Cf, I-5-0* 
■>>- etc, 

E. E. The owl thinks all her young ones beauties. 

& O & 

P\j j jUp6*«»1 IjiT juib jr\ <T <* 

[<aI\ j^*} j-cJo J F. T. Three things should not be underes¬ 

timated? however trifling they may seem: illness? debt? 
and enemy. 

E. E. Though thy enemy seem a mouse? yet watch him like 
a lion. 

$ * & 

vilU 6 c*pc>^> * ojlaJ ^> JU : aiUijIojb <u <u 

F. T. There are three things which will not 
last long? unless combined with three other things: capital 
without trade? learning without repeated discussion? and 
the State without strict administration of justice. 

Notes . (1 ) may also be rendered controversy 

( ). ( 2 ) a lso means punishment? which is the 

result of administration of justice. In modern usage? 
however? means politics or policy. 

$ o $ 

CrfJ c*>b>- jj&) T, Punishment should be proportionate 

to the crime. 

$ * $ 

JU) 4)L*a^ u^) J umm jl F. T, An apple 

takes its colour from its fellow-apple? and a neighbour 
takes counsel from his fellow-neighbour. Cf, j) I *I 
* E. E, A man is known by the company he keeps. 

•# * & 

? J^V C*0 C-/ - ^- Should not a disabled 

hand hold a red apple ( e % Should good things be denied 
to an imperfect person)? 
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Notes. ( 1 ) It is implied from the way this pvb. is 
worded that it was originally meant to be a declaration) 
rather than an interrogation? in which case the originator 
believed that a crippled hand is. not worthy of a red apple. 
( 2 ) The pvb. is now cited usually by a preson who is 
not allowed a good thing? whether he believes he merits 
it % or not. 

$ * $ 

jj rw T. The full man does not understand a 

hungry one. 

Note. Sometimes this pvb. ie extended by adding to 
it 31 •j\j~ q, v . 

& * $ 

See Note under •** j- etc, 

& $ 

( } AJj iH-s- JA £3 <-r J->Jja jl (*i- 

F. T. It is only when the miser is interred that his silver 
( i. e. money ) is disinterred ( or The miser’s gold is disin¬ 
terred only when he himself is interred ), 

& * $ 

t>L» dSJ JUa* E. E. Shining gold for dark days. 

T. White silver ( K e. money ) for dark days. 

& & 



a 




c.m1 JL 13jy* Ip^ JT* F. i . The flower is 

flower no matter where it grows. 

& * $ 

^2-jO JUl> ^L£ F. T. One is hound to live 

whether happy or unhappy. 

$ O $ 

(c*~J ^> Jf S J jU^j 2*^ C**~ 

F. T. There is no joy without sorrow in this ( world’s ) 
market? no treasure - trove without a serpent) and no rose 
without a thorn. 

E. E. ( a ) No joy without alloy. ( b ) There is no rose 
without a thorn. 

$ * & 

^xj^ r lAL&faXbA j JUj j jzXtt* 

T- . Poets? geomancerS) and hens die of hunger. 

$ * $ 

JL1.£*a oL Jbtj-x F. T. Mary is in labour) 

but Joan suffers from the pain. 

Notes . ( 1 ) A variant form replaces p 5 ^- ^ and 

pjU oL* feminine proper names—by ami re s- 

pectively. ( 2 ) Sometimes the pvb. is cited in an interro¬ 
gative form as follows: 

<>■ «l*J L a U qj. O--1 ijN jA 4>- ^>-hdL* 1 ol^- 

which could freely be rendered thus: When Tom is in pain) 
what is that to Jack ? 

$ * & 

IT £ ^p- oli F. r. A main wall 

may have to be pulled down to fill a pit. 

& * $ 

JJLpz )^ci fcXlpc-i** oli F. T. While the king gives) 

Sheikh - Ali - khan refuses. ( From the following story}- 
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Karim-kh&n zattd > ruler of Persia? once ordered a certain 
amount of money to be given to a poet as prize. But 
Sheikh-Ali-Khan, his minister? who thought it was unwise 
to give such prizes out of the Treasury? was unwilling 
to pay that sum*. 

Note. The pvb. is cited in cases when a man of 
authority promises a gift? or wishes to show kindness? to 
another? but a man of lower position opposes the gesture. 

$ $ 

E. E. (a) Praise a fair day at night. 

( b ) He laughs best who laughs last. ( c ) All is well that 
ends well. ( d ) At the end of the game you’ll see who’s 
the winner. 

F. T. It is the closing chapters of the Sh&hn&meh that are 
pleasant. 

Note. Sh&hn&meh-) which means “ Book of Kings ”? 
is the famous epic poetry and legendary history of Iran 
by Eerdotvsi. 

$ $ 

IT CmwI y m E . T. The night is pregnant? and 

no one knows what it will bring forth the next day. 

Note. This pvb. occurs frequently in its curtailed 
form a i13^ Cf. 3 jx** etc. 

$ * & 

{ } wUfcKi 1 J i&J JT o 

P. T. The sun has always a brisk market for its rays? 
though these may be hated by the bat. 

$ * 

<>1^ T. At night cotton-seeds look like 

pearls. Cf . 

E. E. ( Same as for J <>,f ^). 

$ 

*The king finally convinced the minister by explaining 
that since the money was lying in the treasury without 
interest? it would be much better to dispose of it in such 
a way that it would circulate in the country and cause a great 
many people thereby to earn their living. 


18 
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*jr > <_>« T. At night a colt looks like a 
peacock. Cf. the preceding pvb. and etc. 

$ * $ 

{Same as >> etc ,) 

3 ^ $ 

oijkP J C*i JJ ~^Z F. ? . The king? warmed by 

Sables? and the beggar? warmed by the baker’s oven? both 
passed the night. ( From a versified story? which may be 
summarized as follows }: 

During the reign of Sol tan-Mab mood, a king of the 
Gbaznavz Dynasty? one winter night a homeless beggar 
passed the night by the side of a baker’s oven? which he 
had chosen for warming himself. In the neighbourhood lay 
the royal palace? where the king and his courtiers were 
passing the night in revelry? warmed by sables and other 
winter clothes. When morning came? the beggar cried out? 
64 0 king? you were warmed by sables? and I was warmed 
by the baker’s oven? but we have both passed the night”. 

$ * $ 

J\jf JLC *-*Z F . T. Christmas eve brings poverty. ( Said 
by people who cannot afford the heavy expenses necessitated 
by the occasion }. 

Note. ^ ^ properly means the eve of the Nowrooz ? 

which is the Iranian New Year. 

$ * 3 £ 

j£^Z F. T. A ( poor ) man passing the night in 
a foreign country finds the night too long. 

4) jZ Z F. T. The night’s carousal is not 

worth next morning’s hangover. 

3 ^ # & 

Ui*A 4) JP T. At night the cat looks like a sable. 

E. E. When the candle is away? all cats are grey. 

Note. Although the above E. has been usually 
accepted as an equivalent of the P. pvb.? common usage 
makes this pvb. approach the sense conveyed by the E. 
phrase a To buy a pig in a poke ”. 

$ * $ 

l > F. F . Glass beads have 
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no value at all in the jewelers’ market. Cf. etc . 

& V & 

T. To throw a louse in some one’s 
hat (i. e. to give him cause for suspicion ). 

$ Q $ 

C**«1 ijr**?* ( a ) He thinks his fart as sweet 

as musk. ( b ) He farts frankincense. 

T. His louse ( or freely flea ) is Lady Manizheh. 

$ * $ 

C.J oUasi Jf ( Same as ) 

$ * & 

J 3 jlm T. The camel carries loads and 
eats thorns. (Referring to people who? by their stoic nature? 
live on scanty means and yet suffer the hardships of life. 

$ * $ 

<r ajjp* <*;> juj ujI jJL 

F. T % The camel dreams of eating cotton-seeds sometimes 
greedily and sometimes one by one. 

E. E. ( a ) The cat dreams of mice. ( b ) A lover dreams 
of his mistress. 

$ * $ 

•0 S A j£ F. T . Say that you did not see the camel? and 
relieve yourself of all commitments. ( Lit. ) “ Did you 
see a camel ? ” “ No ( See the following anecdote and 
the Notes appended thereto ). 

A wise man? popularly identified with the famous 
poet Sa'di ? was crossing the desert. On seeing the footprints 
of a camel? he knew that a camel had been passing before 
him. Further on? when he came to a lucern-field? he 
noticed that only one side of the field had been grazed? 
and guessed that the camel must have been blind in one 
eye. In the vicinity also he Saw the trace of a camel’s 
kneeling - place? as well as the footprints of a woman? which 
made him think that the rider? who had been a woman? 
must have caused the camel to kneel in that spot for 
a rest.* 

* The anecdote has been? and is capable of being? 
expanded by other details dealing with traces and conjec¬ 
tures? which contribute nothing subservient to the purpose. 
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At this juncture a man came up to Sa'di, and asked 
him whether he had seen a camel in the neighbourhood. 
Sa'di furnished the interrogator with all the foregoing 
signs ane details? whereupon the man? who seemed to be the 
camel’s owner? began to beat the innocent poet? who he 
thought had stolen the beast and kept the woman. In this 
way Sa'di committed himself by using his perspicacity? 
whereas if? in reply to the man who asked him whether 
he had seen the camel? he had only said? u No ”? he would 
have been relieved of such a commitment. 

Notes. ( 1 ) The pvb. is a warning against giving 
unnecessary or pedantic answers which involve one in 

difficulties? and goes as far as to recommend the ignoring 
of certain facts? even if one has witnessed them. ( 2 ) A 

variant form of this pvb. is i. e . u ( Even if ) 

you have seen the camel? ( say ) you did not see it”. 

Accordingly? the pvb. is also used as a request for waiving 
a claim? or forgiving a fault. ( 3 ) The reason that the 
anecdote is connected with Sa'di is based on the following 
verse: 

<> s** y^* Jjl 3 o 1 \j ^ S*** h 4 *- - 

i. e. How long dost thou allow to be beaten by the camel- 
drivers? O Sa'di ? Thou couldst have ignored the matter 
from the beginning? and Said? “ No ”? in reply to the 
question? u Have you seen a camel? ” 

It would seem as if Sa'di had personally experienced 
the trouble described in the anecdote? but the verse in 
question seems altogether spurious? and must have been 
invented by the vulgar to justify the belief that it was 
Sa'di who originated the pvb. At any rate the story is 
very old. 


1 l) 0 jili* T. To give a drink to a camel with a 

ladle. (Freely) To feed an elephant with a handful of grass. 

$ * & 

T. He has lost his camel? 
and he looks for its bridle. See also etc . 

$ * $ 
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! pi* J ^jljmJiH or ! J» j*i> F. T. Why ride 

a camel if one wishes to crouch ( or hide oneself )? 

$ $ 

jT uaJic ^ Jim F. T. A camel? wishing 

to eat grass? stretches its neck. 

E. E. (Same as for gi-> e/*r. ) 

Note , A variant form of this pvb. replaces by 
C£ mess or morsel 

£^ ^ <> C.*d Jim E. T. He is like the ostrich? 

which neither flies nor carries burdens. See y^ etc. 

and the Note appended thereto. 

# & 

^ it j\ ^JilmjC* J? Jim 

F. T . He is like the camel which bears the kettledrums? 
he has too often heard these sounds to be frightened by 
them. { From a versified story by Mowlavi ? which runs 

as follows 

A peasant child was beating a small drum in a field 
in order to keep birds away. It happened that a king was 
passing by? and one of the camels? which followed the 
royal retinue? and on which the kettledrums used to be 
beaten? was let loose? and allowed to graze in the field. 

The child continued to beat his drum? this time to 
drive away the camel. An old peasant? who knew that it 
was this camel on which kettledrums were beaten day and 
night? said to the child? u Don’t waste your effort? for 
this is the camel which bears the kettledrums? and which 
has too often heard similar sounds to be frightened by 
them ” 

£. E. He has lived too near a wood to be frightened by 
OwlS. 

Note. A variant form reads 

fO the last part of which means u He is not scared 
by such sounds ”, 

& * $ 

j**? I F. T. Bravery in a human being means 

patience ( or fortitude ). 
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C.-J \j\ jL&J J £j*>>) jl wO ^^' Some one was 

weeping all night over a sick person? but when morning 
came the weeper died and the patient recovered. 

Cf. etc. 


^ Me J J.& I 1 &j I ^-p ^ * 4—ra* 

f 7 . 1 . The servant went to the stream for water? but was 
carried away by the water. 

E . E. (a) He went for wool? but came home shorn. (b)Many 
go out for wool? but come home shorn, (c) The fox is 
taken when he comes to take. 

$ $ 

0 wM wl j* F. T. Wine that is given gratis 
is drunk even by the Cadi ( or judge ). 

$ $ 

^Jb 4p J jrji 4p pOVa C«*0 M C*j jm F. T, So long as 
it is given by a beauty? it makes no difference whether 
the drink is sweet or bitter. 

$ # & 

Jj& Mj Azap- *jm F, T, No mischief? no calamity ( of evil ). 

E. E. Let sleeping dogs lie. 

$ # $ 

jjCJU 0 KdU^ (A. ) E. E . (a) It is thou must honour the 
place? not the place thee, (b) u Men grace the places”. 

F, T, The seat is honoured by him who takes it. 

$ * $ 

cSjr^ JF\ F, T. Were partnership 

a good thing? even God would have a partner. 

Cf . the E, He who takes a partner takes a master. 

& & $ 

<U$l§ jm T, A partner of the robber and a com¬ 

panion of the caravan. 

E. E, ( a ) One who runs with the hare and hunts with the 
hounds, (b) Jack - on - both - sides. 

$ # $ 

0 A£*j F. T, Only the 
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dog of M^zandar^n can catch a M^zandar^n jackal. 

E. E . Set a thief to catch a thief. 

$ <t $ 

(uCiiv) £l> jl F. F. If the jackal 

leaves the garden in a huff? so much the better for the 
gardener. 

Note. wJ'jt* also means “ to sulk ”? and u to break 
off relations ”. Thus? when we say jt* ^ it means 
cl They are not in speaking terms with each other”. 

* & 

C—1 SJJ jS*J\£ t i 0 F. T. The jackal which 

carries away chickens has a yellow Spot at the root of its 
ear ( F Not every one is fitted for every work ). 

Cf. uj*-* J-j* etc. 

$ # $ 

Bitter pills may have 

wholesome effects. 

F. T. If you want to be cured? take bitter physic ( lit. 
drugs ). 

Note. The first hemistich to this is 

F e. Well said the old druggist. 

$ $ 

jub juTF. T. The game should be shot when 
it perches on the pole. 

$ & & 

T. To carry cane-sugar to Khoozest^n. 

E. E. ( Same as for cA* »^3 ). 

$ * $ 

J? jko 

J I J jji I LJ C*1 jrji ^ 

F. T. The sugar from AiaZandar^n and that from India 
are both sweet? but the one has nothing to do with the 
other. { Said of two things which are substantially different? 
though there is an outward similarity between them }. 

Cf. Jib <*b etc. 

Note . The sugar known as ok>o*3L* ^ - lS muscovado 
or unrefined sugar. 
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6 ^j^is-ikCi F. T . It is the tope that 

hauls the anchor? but the sailor cries? “Heave ho! ,J ( Lit ,) 
It is the axe that breaks? but the woodcutter utters the cry. 

$ * $ 

b ^>Lo ja jib o*^ vr etc. 

$ * aSs 

C***rfj ^ y 42*fcC<*» 

{cr JU } c-J py^-T ^a\j <rc.-i 
F, T. There is no other bird that is so unfortunate as I am 
on account of my broken wings? yet I flatter myself that 
I am a pigeon of the Sanctuary. cf. |.£-> jj c .—■) <s y* etc. 

Note. By “the Sanctuary” is meant the holy place in 
Mecca where pilgrims perform their ceremonies? and the 
pigeons thereof are immune from being killed? or hit by 
stones. Nevertheless? the pigeon referred to in the verse 
seems to prefer freedom? which makes life really happy? 
to such immunity. One might freely Say? tc Freedom 
before safety 

$ * $ 

^l> j^a j\ Ai F. T. Healthy bowels are better 

( for a child ) than a tender mother. 

Note. Since the original meaning of is “ running 
or flowing ”? oljJ is a State of health in which one is 
not constipated. 

$ # $ 

o»*0 jO F. T . The belly is a 
subordinate organ? and is Satisfied with anything which 
it receives. 

$ # $ 

&jb > Aimp Ci Same as etc. 

& * $ 

! J Aim JT E. E. ( a ) Great boast little toast. 

( b ) He robs his belly to cover his back. 

$ # & 

Jif~ klj I J j\JLa'*» 

O a *-} c.*? J <> jS U 

F . T. How can one make a good sword from bad iron? 
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The ignoble will not become noble by training? O Sage! 

Cf . **\j j etc, 

$ $ 

F. T. The candle lightens 
the house just before it goes out. 

E. E, It is a lightening before death. C~f. 

$ <* & 

^r^JLii F. T. Hearing of a thing is never 
like seeing it. 

E. E, Seeing is believing. 

<* <* # 

c***! l— a) JT, 1 

T, You have heard that pregnant women eat clay? but you 
do not know what kind of clay it is. { Used in cases when 
confusion is caused by imperfect knowledge ). 

Notes . (l) The clay that pregnant women sometimes 
fancy is either J,*Silicas alutiiinis ? or iSy*j** <3 ^. 
The latter? which literally means u clay with which one 
washes one’s head ”? is a kind of clay which? according 
to British scientific authorities? of whose finding the 
author was informed during his stay in London? consists 
principally of montmorillonite. Some Iranian women still 
use it for cleansing their hair. (2) The pvb. is susceptible 
of grammatical changes. Thus? one might say etc. 

/. e. such a one has heard? etc. 

$ * $ 

O*^ ^* Starting with a jest? 

in the end one will find oneself to be in earnest. 

Notes, ( 1 ) A variant form replaces by 

-C.O . ( 2 ) This saying is a caution against making 
jokes? but there also exists the jocular saying 

(£*)>>- fj* A>. q V, 

$ * $ 

^'S jJT F, T, I have married in 

order to tidy myself? not my room. { Said by a woman 
who thinks about adorning herself? rather than doing house 
work } . 

Notes . ( 1 ) is woad or indigo with which women 
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dyed their eyebrows. (2) is to patch up garments. 

( 3 ) The resemblance between the words and 

which produce a sort of 44 assonance ”? gives some beauty 
to the P. saying. 

$ * $ 

^>U &Jj> fj&Jv F- T. So long as my 

husband earns bread? I don’t mind where he works. (Lit.) 
Let my husband go to the caravanserai? ( but ) let his bread 
come to the harem? i. e. the women’s apartment. 

Note. The vulgar pronunciation of is L karom- 

Sctfa' ? which rimes with O*- 4 bar dr, is Ufa ’. 

$ $ 

Jil) j{h$ j) l) uiL JliJ* p F. T, I don’t mind if my 
husband is a jackal? so long as my bin is full of bread. 

Note, It is again the assonance between the words 
cH ; ~ and (See ^ etc. ) 5 which gives a 

proverbial shape to the P.‘? otherwise the thought expressed 
by it seems to have been greatly exaggerated. 

& & 

{ ] O lijl) F, T. An ugly woman’s 

husband should better be blind. 

Note. Debkboda gives a variant which replaces ^^ 
by 44 ugly ”? in which case the quotation would mean 

44 An ugly woman is fit for an ugly man. ” But then it 
does not suit the context in the story from Sa'di, which goes 
as follows:- A very ugly woman was married to a blindman. 
An eye-doctor in those days claimed to be able to cure 
blindness? but the woman’s father was unwilling to 
have his son-in-law cured? and said? in reply to those 
who asked him the reason? 4C I fear lest my daughter be 
divorced if her husband is cured ”. 

# $ 

©UoU jrji F. T. A man - devouring lion is 

better than a tyrant king. 

$ O & 

F. 7. A lion may avoid ( or run away 

from ) an ant. 


(csVv) <r Jj»J jt~ F. T, No one has ever seen a 

lion having no tail? head? and belly. (This refers not only to 
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an extraordinary and unimaginable thing? but to an organi¬ 
zation which has been greatly tampered with? and conse¬ 
quently robbed of its true nature. The mother story? which 
has been versified by the poet 'Mowlavi , and which has a 
somewhat different implication? runs briefly as follows}: 

A man from Ghazvin went to a tattoist and asked 
him to tattoo his body wit A the figure of a lion. The 
first punctures? however? caused him to shrink with pain? 
and he cried? ££ What are you doing ?” ££ I am designing a 
lion on your body? as ordered by yourself ”? said the 
tattoist. £t And where have you started from ?” said the 
man. ££ From the lion’s tail ”? was the reply. ££ Grant for 
a while ”? Said the man? ££ that the lion has no tail? and 
proceed with another member ”. 

The tattoist then began to prick in the pigments 
required for the design of the lion’s ear. But this time 
also the Ghazvini fool was unable to stand the pain, and 
shouted? ££ What part of the animal is that ?” ££ It is the 
ear ”? said the tattoist? ££ which forms part of the head ”. 
££ But let us suppose that the lion has no head ”? said the 
man. 

The third time the tattoist proceeded with designing 
the lion’s belly? though it was obvious that the man 
was no less sensible to the pain. So he cried? ££ What part 
of the animal are you working at now ?” ££ It is the belly”? 
answered the tattoist? who was growing impatient. ££ Grant 
now that the model lion had no belly to begin with”? said 
the fool. Whereupon the tattoist dropped his tools? and said 
in despair? u Has any one ever seen a lion having no tail? 
head? and belly ?” 

$ * fig 

‘L* P . T. It is only when hungry that 
the lion seeks its prey. 

$ -a- $ 

JJO JtiU T. The lion’s whelp resembles 

its parent. cf. 0 J etc , 

E. E. Like father? like son. 

$ * $ 

{ 5 F. T. No comparison 
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between the ( lifeless ) lion of the flag and the { living ) 
formidable lion ? 

Note. i , e . the figure of the lion on a (Persian) 

flag) may be rendered in E. cc a man of straw ” or u a 
cardboard cavalier”) and is a synonym of q. V . 

£. E. (a ) Goat’s wool. ( b ) Blue diamond. 

T. Hen’s milk. 

Note . The expressions in both languages refer to things 
which do not exist) but the P. implies an extremely rare 
and precious object) whence comes the expression ^ ^ 
oM r i. e. everything which can possibly be imagined- 
beginning with ‘hen’s milk’) and ending with ‘human soul’. 

$ * $ 

§ Jj b ^ • Are you a lion or a fox ? (Mearing? “Have 

you succeeded in doing what you proceeded to do? or in 
delivering your message) or not ? } 

$ * $ 

P. T, Broken glass cannot 

be mended. 

E . E . What is done cannot be undone. 

Cf. also <*" (SJn>- etc . 

$ * $ 

T, Glass and axe. { Referring to things which are 
incompatible with each other }. 

& * & 

S wUL.) j\ 1. The Devil 

cannot prevail over sincere devotees? just as the king can 
do nothing to the indigent. 

$ * & 

{j»J$ I E . E. He knows one point more than the 
Devil. 

E, He teaches the Devil. 

$ $ 





F. T . He has used his soap for 
every one’s clothes ( i. e. He has left no one uninjured 
or undeceived ). 

Note. tb may be replaced by personal pronouns? 
such as me, him , etc . 

jl O Jl-jj) 0 Ls-L? 

F. T, He is not wise who dares to take poison on the 
strength of possessing an antidote. 

jZ* T, The owner of the ass walks behind 

it. [ Cited interrogatively or ironically by one who has been 
denied the full advantage of his property }. 

$ # 

^F. T, (l)Unless you have a feeling 
that there is something wrong? you will not ( be able to ) 
remedy it. ( 2 ) The pleasure of being cured depends 
on the possession of illness. 

$ # $ 

fUi <J*J*’" ^ ^ iSF. I rose in the 

morning to meet Elias? but encountered a bear. 

Note . and uo*- present a similarity which may 

be considered a sort of tc assonance 

& O & 

Uib 1 jx**? F. T\ The sound will be heard 

in the morning ( /. e. The result will be known in due 
course). ( From the following anecdote): 

A certain burglar? finding it difficult to pull out 
the door of a house? set about sawing its pivot (or? accor¬ 
ding to some? piercing the door by means of a bow-drill ). 
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The owner of the house was awakened by the noise? but? 
being unable to discern anything in the dark? asked? “Who 
are you? and what the hell are you doing? ” The man 
replied? u Being a violinist? I am playing on the violin”. 
“And where is the sound of the violin?” asked the 
owner of the house. “ The sound of this violin ”? said 
the burglar? “ will be heard in the morning 

Notes. ( 1 ) Mowlavi has a versified story? which 
must have originated the above anecdote. But his version 
mentions that the burglar was “ undermining the wall of 
the house ”? and that tc he said he was a drummer? and 
was now beating his drum ”. ( 2 ) It was really 
u kam&ncheh ”? the predecessor of the violin to which 
the burglar of the first version was referring? as the 
kam&ncheh has a leg which rests on the ground while 
being played? and the movement of its bow? which is applied 
to the strings at right angles? resembles that of the bow 
turning a drill. 

$ * $ 

jrti F. T. Patience is bitter? 

but its fruit is sweet. Cf. the next entry . 

$ * $ 

{&>{>■) jj T ys& J I j> jtt> jiB j 

F. T . Patience and victory are old friends; the latter follows 
in the footsteps of the former. 

E. E. ( a ) Patience opens all doors. ( b ) Everything comes 
to him who waits. ( c ) Patience and perseverance won a 
wife for His Reverence, (d) How poor are they that have no 
patience ( Shakespeare ). 

$ * $ 

F. T. Good company brings you in 
the company of the good. 

E. E. A man is known by the company he keeps. 

$ * $ 

joU j-\ jl ( Same as ) 

$ # $ 

F. T. The drum makes a 

noise because it is empty. 
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E. E . Empty vessels make the most noise. 

& * $ 

T, The cackling of the hen is not 
worth ( even ) an egg. 

$ # & 

0»l J*^ Jj& jl T. The sound of the drum is 

pleasant at a distance. Cf . 31 j I etc . 

F. E. ‘Tis the distance that lends enchantment to the wiew 
( and robs the mountain of its azure blue ). 

3 $ & & 

j+\ jLSj ' jT jl) J*? E. E, Look before you leap. 

F. T. Measure a hundred times before you cut once. 

Cf. Oj, £ £yi> etc. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is 
* jl» <»i ^ jjT 

S£ # $ 

^ vJ jl jU*J J-*? F. T. Many an ill person with one 
foot in the grave has recovered. Cf . JH tf/f. 

$ # $ 

©SJJ F. T . Out of a hundied 

eggs that he breaks not a single one has got a yolk. ( See 
explanation for ^ e f c y 

p # $ 

^ 40 I T. He whose heart 

and tongue are one is worth a hundred souls’ ransom. 

42*o ^9l> J*? F. /. Out of a hundred knives 

that he makes not one has a handle. ( See expl anation 
for jjUi * etc.). 

_ # # 

4z*J ,>> E. E. ( a ) Where one door 

shuts* another opens. ( b ) God never closed one gap that 
He did not open another. 

T. When one door shuts a hundred other doors open. 

Cf. jf I ^ etc . 

$ # 3 ^ 

C*«»1 sX*& T. A hundred friends are 

few* one enemy is too many. 
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jlSloid © j&* jL>a J>*& See under etc . 

$ $ 

§ piC) j f jU,A c pf©^ jljJ£iX^ F. T. You are getting 100 

dinars for wiping my nose? do I have to do the blowing ? 
{From the following anecdote } = 

A man who was notorious for laziness once offered 
to pay a hundred dinars to any one who would wipe his 
nose for him. Someone accepted the offer? and? taking 
hold of the lazy man’s nose? Said to him? u Blow your 
nose ”. u But ”? Said the man? u You are getting a good 
round sum to do the task? why do you expect me to do 
the blowing ?” 

$ * $ 

& 3 fU> sib 

F. T. He receives a penny to take away dirt? and spends 
twice that sum for taking a bath. 

Notes , ( 1 ) literally means 4C to castrate 

a dog ”? which ceremonially necessitates taking a bath 
after the operation. ( 2 ) One ( abbasi ) was equal to 

200 u dinars n , or one-fifth of a kr&n. But nowadays 200 
dinars equals 2 rials . 

& * $ 

See under Jj\ 

$ * $ 

wXitwt-j-u) I j JL* U*? T. He has been 

a beggar for a hundred years? yet he doesn’t know the eve 
of Friday. { Cited in similar cases }. 

Note . Friday being a religious holiday? people are 
accustomed to give alms on that day. 

$ * $ 

siO jm T, A hundred heads are worth ( only ) 
one beetroot. {Such and such a place is overcrowded. 
C/. •A** - 1--*^** lJ 

Note, The E. “ Where there are too many? life is 
cheap ” may be considered as a near parallel for the P. 

$ # $ 

L^2£ I j jjf 3 ©Mr I j jm F. T. He can be a hat for a 
hundred heads and a stick for a hundred blindmen ( i . £. 
He is an extremely clever or helpful person ). 
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‘r^O J «JUl ^Jj\ 0 U&wW? F. F. The shell ( or 

mother-of-pearl) obtains honour on account of the pearl. 

$ * $ . 

£45 ©0 49JL^ F. T. The reward for charity 

( or alms ) goes to the charitable person ( or almsgiver ). 

E. E. Virtue is its own reward. 

$ * $ 

C-JM; 4 T . Calamities are averted by alms( giving ). 

E. E. Alms are the golden key that opens the gate of heaven. 

0 * & 

0 £Mr wX*? T. One stone ( lit. clod of 
earth ) is enough for a hundred crows. 

Note. The Turkish has i. e . One stone 

and a thousand crows. 

& * & 

<2*0 4T *X*? T . He makes a hundred 

jugs of which not one has a handle ( /. e. His statements 
are all without foundation? you can’t believe a single word 
he says). 

$ < 3 “ $ 

J 9 J-) J $J*** ( b ) yT \jJ Jlc JU? 

F. T. He leads many a one like you to the river and brings 
them back thirsty ( /. tf. He is very cunning ). 

$ A■ $ 

jKi cJmjiT wX#^ F. T. A hundred 
pounds of game is not worth smelling the stinking hound. 

Note. Dehkhod^s version replaces by 3b which 
means “ airs ”. The replaced word is? of course? indecent? 
but I have never heard 3b used in this pvb. 

& * & 

jf* \j J*? F. T. A single cat will suffice 

for a hundred mice. 

$ & 

J c-1 oj>; ‘ J c-jT OU- 

F. T. The house is made pleasant by sweeping and sprink¬ 
ling of water? and the face by the eyes and eyebrows. 
(Note the quasi-rime between J->W- “broom or sweeping”? 
and Js. 1 u eyebrow ” 


19 
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O*? J** ^c\a«? F. T. The face of 
the gardener reflects the pleasantness of the garden. 

wUCi^ 4> J>*& P. T. A single lemon will cure his 

biliousness ( /. e. He is not hard to please ). 

Note. \J~ is bile and* by extension? “ biliousness ”? 
and anything which is antibiliouS or serves as a cholagogue 
is said to be s* 1 j** or . Hence the use of the 

verb i. e, “breaks”. 

$ $ 

Jliila F. T. Kings know best what 

safeguards the interests of their states. ( Cited by one who 
abstains from giving advice to another ). 

$ * $ 

4j> IE. P> Every ass loves 
to hear himself bray. 

F. T. His voice sounds pleasant in his own ear. 

$ -0- $ 

^JL»l) tj zjp~ Same as l» etc . 

$ o $ 

^ ^ <jH A"* 

( F. T. An unlucky fisherman ( i/£. one who is 

deprived by Providence of his daily bread ) will not catch 
fish ( even ) in the Tigris? and a fish whose time has not 
come will not die ( even ) on land. 

$ * $ 

&j+> A j* ^ 

F. T. A hunter doesn’t always capture a jackal? he may 
one day be captured by a leopard. C/. jh etc . 

Note. A variant form substitutes “game” for 

jUi “jackal”? in which case the translation would be “ A 
hunter doesn’t always carry away game? he may one day 
be devoured by a leopard 

* $ 

( A*? JH Of? a i P. When the 

hour of the prey comes? it goes to meet the hunter. 

E. E. One must die when one’s time comes. 

$ * $ 

£****} o^*i jtiU F. T. The locust is a prey 

far beneath the royal falcon. 
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\ F. T. He who has guaranteed to 

feed His creatures will provide them with their daily bread. 
Cf, £jl» AAJ J \j*£> I etc, 

$ $ 

wwO ( A. ) F. T. A blow from a friend is a boon 

( or blessing ). 

Note . w^3 is the A. word for j which means 
“ currants 

$ $ 

fl&gU £& jl <} Same as r^-t; cA3 

$ $ 

C*»1 ^Ip- Ip- j&> fj jF. T . To cut a loss 

is a profit no matter at what Stage it is. Cf . j\ etc, 

$ $ 

F- One good turn deserves another. 
F. T. One entertainment leads to another. 
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C**w! j ij'S”JT\ F. T. Throwing lucky 

dice makes every one a good player. 

E. E. He plays well that wins. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is ^ f 
*^—1 *\J ^where •jr A has been used in the sense of 
“ dice But in modern usage a ^+* means “a man or piece” 
used in the game of backgammons? rather than the dice? 
which are called 

$ & $ 

C*£tJiP 4—>1—> C^mIwX) £jU.^x c3[y F. T . He could not 

afford the entertainment? so he left the house to the guest. 

$ * $ 

JT\ £)U? T. If you are lucky? go and 
lie on your back. ( More freely ) A lucky man may do as 
he likes. 

$ * $ 

1} ! iJO+mJj jm J F. T. Do you expect to find 

a peacock in a peasant’s house ? Cf . sjr^ etc . 

& * $ 

y&j p+lfjO J*i? T . To beat a drum under a rug ( /. e. to 
try to conceal what is obvious or notorious? also? to waste 
one’s effort ). 

$ # $ 

jU*) oJU* j\ jl)F. A too kind doctor loses 
credit with his patient. 

$ * $ 

alz9l pi) J)l jl cJj? T. His tub fell down from the house-top 
( t. e , His secrets were divulged and he was put to shame). 
Cf. 1 jwT o etc . 

Note. Other pronouns may be substituted for “his”? 
as necessitated by the occasion. 
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E. F. Not every little bird 
can find figs to eat ( i. €. Not every one is fitted for 
every work ). Cf, -wl etc. 

$ $ 

? C*«t ^ <>> c*«I <«r ^Mt? F. T. Dirt does not 

harm pure gold or Pure gold does not care for the earth 
( in which it is buried ). Cf , ^ jj etc. 

E. E . ( a) A clear conscience laughs at false accusations ( or 
fears no accusers ). ( b ) Be true and fear not. ( c ) Speak 
the truth and shame the Devil. 

Note. A popular variant substitutes for the last part 
of this pvb. ? <>■ i. e. <c doesn’t need to be 

beholden to? or reproached by? the earth”. 

$ * $ 

^Jb T. Sums owing to you are not assets. 

2 ^ * 

^ -jtjUs*- <-T JuLi Ij £*b 

F. T. Do not demand too much? lest the giver regret his 
generous gesture ( or change his mind ). 

E. E. All covet? all lose. 

$ * $ 

JjJ"’ jU £<d? T, Don’t expect the sparrow 

to be ( or behave ) like a hawk. 

$ * 2 £ 

f J 9 F. T. Do not measure the cloth before you 

have settled on the price. Cf . o*- 1 etc. 

& * $ 
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wCLj f T. The oppressor complains 

against the oppressed- 

E. E, That is the case of the wolf and the lamb. 


[j pi\X? T. The oppressor undermines his 

own wall. 


$ * $ 

c~l T. The oppressor is safe. 

Cf . fA* E. E. given for * 


JJ^oJ f <ZA^ \j 

( ) O <L& E. T. On seeing a 

cruel man sleeping in midday? I said? u Better leave him 
like that? for he will start trouble ( if he is awakened ).” 
E. E. Let sleeping dogs lie. 

& # $ 

j\&j-F <«rc*«J ^cJU? T. . There is no 

oppressor who will not suffer at the hand of another 
oppressor. 


^Ua*£ jl J jf j&ite E. T, A sheikh outwardly? and 
a devil inwardly. 

Note. u Sheikh n ? as used here? means a religious 
leader. 

$ tt $ 

T. Injustice evenly distributed is justice 
( or General injustice is just ). 

Note . The E. u Company in distress makes sorrow 
less n u Company in misery makes it light ” may be 
considered parallels? but are not equivalents. 

$ * $ 
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E. E. ( a ) The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes? and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 
( 1> ) The sins of the fathers are visited on the children. 
P. T. The tyranny of the tyrant is visited on his children. 

$ * 

hAiU^cJ JJ& J pil? P . T. The tyrant’s cruelty passes 
away like snow in summer. 

Note. 3>*“ is a Jewish and Syriac month covering 
partly June and partly July. 

$ o $ 



C**»l {£jM> Habit is second nature. 

& * & 

<*u£*a jtf jlf ,$£ JfU E. E. ( a ) More haste? less speed. 

( b ) Haste makes waste. 

T. He who makes haste does his work twice over. 

& * s£ 

£VJ) wly 55 *** ^ ^UiU 

F. T. Even though all lovers were carried away by water? 
beauties would be deep in slumber. 

$ * $ 

pU jLT IT j.CJ ^amIc F. T. I am in love with you but only as 
far as the edge of the roof. ( Cited in cases when a person 
who boasts of love is too inconstant to accompany his 
sweetheart in danger ). 

$ « $ 

[iSjlj*] C-*! IwU F. T. One shows he is in 

love when one seems to be sore - hearted. 

Note. The second hemistich to this is 

(Jj (_£J **“* J 

/. e. There is no sickness like love - sickness. 

& # $ 

i^V <5 Is F. T. To be in love requires patience? 

not boasting. 

$ * $ 

{} avia j* j* jS <_r o ^ c*o <r6^*? it 

F. T. The sinner who lifts up his hands in prayer is better 
than the worshipper who is full of pride. 

# < 2 - $ 

C.J F. T. Speaking ill of others leads 

in the end to enmity. 
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oMboMljs* c**9l£ F, T. Who seeks will find at last. 

$ # $ 

( uf* Jj\ I l) <>* JF *JF jF O^Owf 5 o*§lc 

E. E. What is hred in the hone will come out in the flesh. 

F. T. In the end the young of the wolf will turn a wolf? 
though it grows up with a human being. 

$ * $ 

E. E. ( a ) A word to the wise (is sufficient). 
( h ) A word is enough to the wise. ( c ) A nod for the 
wise( 5 a rod for the fool ). 

Cf, « J L£»^f 1 JiUJ) 6tC. 

$ S' $ 

S^iiJX 0 WJ I j\ l) A) I^ IT ^ 1 jLC) J-dlS 

F, T. While the wise ( or rational ) man was seeking a 
bridge? the barefooted fool took to the water and crossed 
the river. Cf. j, ^ J5U Lr //?<? explanation 

following same. 

$ * * 

(J^ L -) jl> j£lc E. The wise man is not 
deceived twice. C/. 

$ * $ 

} *xJo ^ J ju <i j»i£i J.) ^ j,) I ^Kc 

F. T, A good preacher (1/^. a learned man) is he who avoids 
evil acts? not he who preaches it to others? but practises 
it not himself. 

$ # $ 

j) $ jute J'®'**? fr^ E. T. A learned man 
without ( good ) deeds is like a bee which gives no honey 
( but stings ). 

Notes, ( 1 ) The full form of this? as given in the 
Golestafh is ^ j; h «>*c: l-c^. i. e. They 

asked a certain man? 44 To what is a learned man without 
deeds compared?” He answered? u To a bee which gives no 
honey. ” ( 2 ) ^^ means also? especially in its pi. form 
hip olamsL ? a doctor of theology and sacred law. 


^ J.iJ. T, A learned 

a fruitless tree. 

& * & 


man without deeds is 
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(t£-*~-) iSJjf jlP j+&jfi ^Hc- T. An incontinent 

preacher (or theologian) is a blindman holding a torch. 

$ O $ 

) ^jS jS> 1 ^ 4>^A J cif <r \j 

F. T, If a moralist ( or preacher ) has nothing more than 
mere words? nothing that he says will have effect 
on others. 

$ * $ 

Cmm) JJt> C*AbX> jzz) C^Lc F. T. Worship ( or serving 
God ) is nothing but serving one’s fellow - creatures. 

& # $ 

<> J J»AC F. T. Better the Devil confined in 

a glass and one’s enemy imprisoned in a well. 

& * $ 

liA> JwtC F. T, The enemy may? if 

God wills? do good ( or be a cause of blessing ). 

$ * $ 

^Jj pA A F. r. The bride was very 

beautiful? so she got scabby as well. ( Said ironically 
when a state of affairs? far from being improved? has been 
aggravated }. Cf . ^-1 etc. & *y. ^ etc . 

$ * & 

wXi cG j!T J**»J U) F. T. When it was my turn to 

enjoy fruition with the bride? the night became short. 
(Stressing an unexpected change of fortune 

& * $ 

c*J jtJh UT juO I j JttbjrS U <JT 
T m The bride who is praised by her mother is fit for her 
( maternal ) uncle. Cf. etc. 

$ * $ 

j03bl^> <sk.) j£> j£ F. T. To lull one’s child 

to sleep in the cradle before being married. 

E. E. To count one’s chickens before they are hatched. 
(Adapted from the usual form u Don’t count your chickens 
before they are hatched”. Cf . y*> l> j* l-> ). 

$ * $ 

^ J C*J J OjC 

3 '^j*' l-J 
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F. T. Contentment honour doth breed? 

While contempt is caused by greed; 

Seek not? therefore? to be contemptible? 

And hold in esteem your honour indeed. 

Note. This is probably a P. version of the Arabic 
quotation £**0* which is atttibuted to Ali? 

Mohammed’s son-in-law? and which means? “Whosoever is 
contented attains honour? and whosoever is covetous is 
humiliated. P. poetry has moulded this thought into a 
quatrain? of which the first two lines are quoted above? 
and the last two lines are as follows: 

wila.* jj w-lla* 31 

/. e. Seek not assistance from the people of the day? nor 
expect a bare branch to give you shade. 

$ * & 

OF. T. Every man is the architect 
of his own honour. (Adapted from the famous E. quotation 
“Every man is the architect of his own fortune”}. 

$ * $ 

i jiJ fcAil} F. T. To the sour - tempered honey 

itself is bitter. 

&& J.-X F. T. Saying “ Honey ” does not 
sweeten one’s mouth. See 1>U 31 etc. and the E. E. 

given for it. 

$ * $ 

£*i £ b\ (jb) <rJ m-X F. T . If she were honey people 
might touch her for a taste? but she is not. ( This means 
that there is no fear of this girl or woman being spoiled 
if she associates with men }. 

& * $ 

JAJ jmt JLi^O J f 5 F. T. Should an old man 

fall in love? it will end in disgrace. 

$ * $ 

sill* J JJLC F. T, Love and the odour of musk 
cannot be hidden. 

E. E. Love? a cough? and the itch cannot be hid. 

$ * & 
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{lS'W} F. T. I dispensed with his gift 

on account of his features. { From an anecdote in the 
book of Golest&n by Sa'di, which is summarized as 
follows }: 

A poor man was advised to appeal to a very rich 
man who would be sure to give him pecuniary aid* but 
when he came to the rich man’s place* and saw his scowling 
aspect* he turned back without saying a word. On being 
asked why he did not ask the rich man for a gift* he 
replied* u I dispensed with his gift on account of his 
features. ” 

* $ 

( 0?) Q* j* ^' Forgiving 

the oppressors is cruelty to the oppressed. cf. etc. 

F. F. He hurts the good who spares the bad. 

& * & 

3 Jjy* 1 . He goes as far as 

Moorchekhort to bring back his louse. ( Ffeely ) He is so 
mean that he would not lose a louse. 

F. F, He won’t give away ( or lose ) the droppings of 
his nose, 

# * $ 

JU11 1) \j j*J i-XaC F. 2 . The marriage 

of cousins is predestinated. Lit. The marriage contract of 
cousins is concluded in heaven. { In Iran the custom of 
marrying one’s cousin is considered to be a good one }. 

Note. By u cousin ” in this case is meant the son or 
daughter of one’s paternal uncle. 

$ * $ 

^ J ij y. J S aC f - t ■ Age has nothing to do with 

wits. Cf, Jh-» <> o-l ^ 

$ * $ 

Intelligence is quite 

different from knowledge acquired in schools. 

* $ 

^>1 <r jJaC F. T. If your own 

wits are to that extent? Heaven Save us from your children’s 
wits. {Said to one who does a silly act}. 

$ * $ 
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jd ^JaC F. T. The wits of a country yotkel 

follow his acts. 

$ * # 

{e£_d>*} jT£ JaC j\ & j<T cf j& jJaC F. T, One’s wisdom is streng¬ 
thened by another’s. 

E. E, Two heads are better than one. 

$ * $ 

C^lwlwic,^ .J J.aC F. r. Lack of reason brings torment 

to the Spirit. 

$ * # 

(»***-} S> fjSil c iJ cJji j Jac F. r. Good sense and good 
fortune are akin. 

* * * 

C-«1 Jl^w> JUil 4} «X*l9 F. T, The elimination of an evil 
by a worse evil is an absurdity. 

Note, The expression a ~*l where means 

1 averting or curing ’ is of frequent usage. 

$ * $ 

{ t5 J *- } £*_X> U Jd F. T, The remedy 

should be prepared before the accident. 

E. E. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

$ * # 

AJj cole (CU)J aJL,? cic F. r. The cause may disappear; 
hut the hahit will remain. 

& * # 

{tSjj*} C-**d (j>l& cJO ^ile oie F. T, Love - sickness is quite 
different from other diseases. 

* # 

ju>L> L .) 6 }! ^ ^ 11 is the e oat 

which has to choose the grass it likes. 

E. E. ( Same as for ^-1 U <LL* ), 

Notes . ( 1 ) Dehkhoda has ^laIp which 
would be a definite assertion that goats find grass to be 
Sweet. Even if the word u goats ” were read with emphasis? 
it would not be quite the Same as *4^ ui -C* 2, a i L ; 

( 2 ) The pvb. may mean also that every one is the best 
judge of his own affairs. ( 3 ) tSJ; is the diminutive for 
and means u little goat”? while the word for “kid” is 

& * $ 
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c-J T, Spinach is not a bad grass. 

Note. This saying has different implications. Firstly? 
it is Said to one who is eating anything with great relish? 
and amounts to saying? cc It doesn’t fare ill with you ”> 
which is ironical for u You are haying a very good time 
with it Secondly? the originator of this phrase intended 
perhaps to say? “ Spinach is a very good vegetable ”? but 
since he had believed? before tasting it? that it was a useless 
grass? after tasting it he said? in an attempt to save his 
face? that it was not a bad grass . 

$ O 

{ } y&JJP- Lb j4s\ Aj c-1 C SJ3J>. JiA J&. 

F. T. Learning ( or knowledge ) is intended for cultivating 
religion; not for worldly enjoyments. 

$ * $ 

( ^ c—*> Jac yjp- y ly- 

T. However much you acquire learning; so long as you do 
not practise what you have learned? you are ignorant. 

E. E. Action is the proper fruit of knowledge. 

$ * $ 

J-^3=~ 3 Jz F. T. All will remain alone with his 

fountain. ( From the following anecdote 

A certain preacher was narrating the tradition that 
on the Judgment Day Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law? would 
cause the righteous people to drink from the water of 
Kowsat — a river ( or? for purposes of this anecdote? a 
fountain ) in Paradise. He then began to enumerate a series 
of sins of commission and omission? which would disqualify 
a person for drinking the holy water. 

When the preacher had finished the sermon? one of 
the audience? who thought the fulfilment of the qualifying 
conditions by a human being was impossible? rose and Said? 
u In these circumstances Ali will remain alone with his 
fountain. ” 

Notes. ( 1 ) This pvb. is susceptible of grammatical 
changes? for example? one can say J ^ /. e, “Only 

Alt remained there and his fountain ”? meaning thereby 
that every one turned away from Such and such a person? 
and he was left alone. ( 2 ) All lexicographers tell us 
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that Kowsar is the name of a river in Paradise? while the 
tradition giving birth to this anecdote calls it ? /. e. 

the pond or pool of Kowsar. Steingass writes? a A river in 
Paradise whence all the other rivers derive their source”. 
To combine these? I have found it necessary to use the 
word u fountain ”? especially because it is believed that 
Alt will give the pious to drink from it. 

# * # 

jJ F. T. A happy life is never 
too long? though it is Noah’s life? and an unhappy life is 
ever too long? though it is a moment ( lit . half a breath ). 

$ * $ 

J c— I F. T\ Life is like snow in 

Summer. 

Note . is the Jewish and Syriac month? which 
corresponds to part of June and part of July. 

$ * & 

wJilo^fwXj F. T. No one has ever been 

given a second life ( or No one has lived twice ). 

Note. This is a regular hemistich from a fragment 
composed by Farrokhi ? and I prefer it to the prosaic 
variant jaG 

$ * & 

Jd J-fcC F, T. Ill deeds will not prosper in the end. 
E . E. Knavery may serve a turn? but honesty is best is 
the end. 

$ * $ 

OwXc jrjC 0 Jlo jLc 
cm 3 ji jsju <r f. T . Do not allow others 

to control your property? for it is nothing less than beg¬ 
gary to ask for one’s own. 

$ * # 

}jwLj ^ 1aJ F. T. Aloes and musk do not 

yield their perfume? unless they place the former on fire? 
and rub down the latter. 

E. E. If you heat spice it will smell sweeter. 

$ * $ 

JUJ^o ^$£ F. T. He licks the moonlight when 
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he cannot taste the yoghurt. 

E. E. Many a one kisses the child for love of the mistress. 

$ * # 

LJ J <T<}j I jl jl-jU «A^C F. T . Better not to 
promise at all than to make a promise and break it. 

£. £. Make few promises. 

$ * $ 

JLc He who worships his wife worships 
God. (More freely) He is pious who is uxorious. 

$ * $ 

T, No one sees his own faults. 

$ * $ 

{ ^131 ) l^**£ c *f ^• H is the 

worst fault to disclose the faults of others. 

$ * $ 

C JiiU } jj tJ'S** T - Since you have 

enumerated the faults of wine? it is fair enough to mention 
its virtues as well. 

H. E . Give the devil his due. 

& & $ 

juC-.ajK£T \j juc F. T. The festival of Nowrooz 

discloses the faults ( of the poor classes ). (Because they 
cannot afford the heavy expenditure of the festival). 

Note . This is sometimes shortened to c-***M*C 

i. This is not a festival? it is a shame. At any rate it is 
the similarity between and which makes these sayings 
worthy of insertion. 

$ * $ 

T. Every one to his religion. 

Note . The original meaning of this phrase is u The 
followers of Jesus and those of Moses must have liberty 
of conscience. ” 

$ * $ 



^6 I j 4«a,i F, T. One need not look after him 

who serves food at tabled such a one is sure to look after 
himself. ( More freely ) Don’t think of the carver** he 
will get his share. 

Note . jrtSiT * which is originally a skimmer* is also 
a shallow* flat-bladed utensil for serving food. 


3 jA F, T . A man’s character is tested when 

he is in anger. 


JUf jj> f>Mc T. When a slave attains old 

age? he is emancipated by his master. ( There is usually 
regard for old age }. 


J F. T. Better common and erroneous 
than obsolete and correct. 

$ * & 

U c U ^15 Jj pi 

F. T. Hence? sorrow and dread! 

Welcome* joy and daily bread! 

{ Cited by superstitious people when they trim their 
nails }. 

Note. literally means ct affliction or suffering ”, 


^ ‘**i w *?" F. One nail drives another. 

F. T . An old worry gives way to a new one. Cf . etc . 

* * & 

§ jjt-J OwU I l—) F. T. Cease to worry for 

something which is yet to come. 

E. E. ( a ) Don’t fear the worst until you see the worst. 

20 
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( b ) Don’t fear the bridges until you come to them. 

* $ 

is* I Jbj^a* J pi b c bj*u>i 

P. T, Let him have grief who habitually likes to whine? 
And let him have a drink who usually drinks wine. 

E. E. An opium-smoker will always find opium. 

Cf. etc. 

* $ 

{ jb jl ij*jV A&O JJ pi 

F. T . Behold? look after those who are inferior to you? and 
beware the ( fickle ) fortune which is superior to you. 

See jh-o o-j> and the E. E. given for it. 

* * $ 

F. T . One should not worry 
to-day for the trouble that is expected to-morrow. 

E. E. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

$ * $ 

C*wl 4^5*3^ F. T. What makes one man sad 

makes another man glad. 

E. E. What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

Note. 4 j/ means a group or multitude? and f_> 5 a tribe 
or nation. 

$ * $ 

wtilUja o£j*> j\ b J jtt> pi F. T. The anguish of one 

who is bereaved of a brother is understood by one who has 
had the same plight. 

$ * $ 

C*«1 p£> ^ ^ Sadness and gladness succeed 

each other. 

T. Sorrow and joy are linked together. 

Note . This is a part of the hemistich ^ 

o-l <£} l- j q % v. 

$ * $ 

C —^*4 yb F. 2. Make the most of the 

moment. Cf. o-| o* t ;p p 

Note. The following quotation is from a translation 

of Plutarch’s Morals : 

The whole life of man is but a point cf time? let us 
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enjoy it? therefore? while it lasts? and not spend it to no 
purpose. 

$ * $ 

w vSj jTjSb f 

F. J\ The diver who fears the jaws of the crocodile will 
never snatch up the precious pearl. Cf. the E . Nothing 
venture? nothing have. 

$ O $ 

C-*l ©JC ©«XLi E. E. He is trying to run before he 

has learned to walk ( or creep ). 

F. T. He has hardly passed the stage of unripe grapes? yet 
he has become ( or wishes to become ) a currant. 

$ * & 

M <>l:> ^>1 F. T. Even a ghoul will not stay 

long in this house. ( Used in describing a house? which is 
in a ruined or desolate condition ). 

Note . Ghoul , as described in eastern fables? is an ogre 
which usually lives in the wilderness? or in desolate places. 

& & & 



^lT F. T, You will have relief if 

you choose silence. 

$ # $ 

c— 1 ©«■*-)IjUi c.*Tj LJb <s£JJl glj-i £ok?l$ 

F. T, The Prophet’s daughter has prayed on behalf of the 
slovenly (or untidy) women. (These are usually better off* 
and more loved by their husbands? than other women }. 

Notes. ( 1 ) U*l» ( Fatemah ) is the name of the 
Prophet’s daughter? and 0*3 ( Zahr& ) is her epithet. 
( 2 ) ^ -> ( rak-at ) is a unit of prayer consisting of three 
postures: standing? genuflexion? and prostration. 


a; Jl9 T, It is an evil tongue which utters an 

evil omen. 


& * $ 

wjI E. E. Let sleeping dogs lie. 
F. 3 . Do not awaken the sleeping mischief. 


( } CmJ T. He who has a great 

treasure has a great many sorrows. Cf. I etc . 

£. E. Much coin? much care. 


l J j9 E. E. No one knows what the future 
will bring forth. 

T. No one has seen the morrow. Cf . a ii3 <*■!* 

Note . A variant form is ^**1 i. Who 

has ever seen the morrow ? 

$ * $ 

2)b J jjj ^)Im) 

F . T. The child is full of defects? yet his father considers 
him free of them. Cf . <: i3>: £/f. 
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E. E. The owl thinks all her young beauties. 

•» & 

(4)U*> ©.sO JM> j> Same as *a|_j)>U i*. etc. 

dO c.J 

{ tS J — ) 0>rt> £1 J> <T <> F. r. The angel 

entrusted with the distribution of the winds cares nothing 
if the poor old woman’s lamp is extinguished. 

C/. ^.iT |ui 

$ * $ 

I o-1 ^-^,9 T. The earth is his carpet and 

the sky his quilt ( i. e % he is indigent ). 

Cf. the E. ‘sky-clad’ which? facetiously? means ‘naked’. 

$ * 

o- a 'j joL> O—^ O^W* ft £,*0F. T. One should not let 
opportunity slip (or one should make the most of his oppor¬ 
tunity). Cf. c--l 

* * $ 

Jta&oJbca ^ F. T, It is not impossible to grant ( or 
imagine ) an impossibility. 

$ * $ 

o-l JUi Jb \9 JUi jb F . T. The howling of the jackal 
involves it in trouble. 

$ -o- & 

{.kiU} ^*1 ytjj T. The world’s deceit is a 

well-known story. 

£. E. No deceit like the world’s. 

Note . The second hemistich to this is ^ -Hi3 

I q, v, 

# * $ 

*5-1 o-i/" O-f/”J- 4 ® F - T - ^ is difficult to 

unite? but easy to disunite. 


0~i J <> F. 7 . Mr. u Know- 

All ”? even if he went to hell? would say the fuel 
was damp. 

Note, The original meaning of is u meddling ”. 

But in modern colloquial P. it means u a meddler or 
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blabber ”? or adjectivally? 44 meddlesome or officious 
However? in the pvb. in question? 44 know-all ” is 
considered to suit the context best. 

$ * $ 

{ J>** E. E. A man’s nature it 

known by his acts. 

E. E. ( Same as for oss. *3>Ol ^/r.) 

The poet has apparently translated the A. pvb. 
<JL?1 ? which is to the same effect? andi 

which is said to belong to Al/\ the Prophet’s son-in-law. 

$ * # 

E. T. The indigent live next door to 
hell. (This is due mostly to the fact that they are apt to 
commit blosphemy or other crimes }. 

Note, The above explanation is confirmed by Deh- 
khod& . However? the expression ^-1 15 p-Vr ->-> is com* 
monly understood to mean 44 Such a one is in the habit of 
repeating the phrase c What the hell do I care?? so often that 
one might think he is sitting next door to hell”. Therefore? 
the phrase f* : t^ may also mean 44 The indigent 

person can bear losses with a much greater fortitude than 
other people? and is disposed to say? 44 What the hell do 
I care? ” Cf. the E. expression 44 sanguinary language ”? 
which is so-called because the word ‘bloody’ is often used 
in it. 

$ o $ 

c-J yT ^ 0 U 

F. T. Think of the bread which is the staple food? 

Melons are water? and do you no good. 

( Said to a person who thinks about trifles? or who idles 
about and follows no useful occupation}. 

$ * & 

J <0 J.ii9 T, To carry pepper to India. 

Cf. 

E. E. To carry coals to Newcastle. 

$ $ 

jd j<Cm) Qwd J) J 

E. T . Pepper? though only a tiny thing? 

Bites with a truly gigantic sting. 
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( Lit, ) Don’t take notice of the small size of the pepper? 
break it and see how biting it is. 

E. E, ( a ) Still waters run deep. ( b ) A little body has 
often a great soul. 

Note, A variant form of this pvb. substitutes 
u how small it is ” for ^ “that (it) is small”. 

$ * $ 

E. E. When the pot boils 

over? it cools itself. 

T . When the fountain has risen to its height? it falls again. 

$ * $ 

oUl ( A. ) T. There are calamities in delaying. 

( Freely ) Delay ( or postponement ) causes many troubles. 
E. E, (a) Delays are dangerous, (b) After a delay comes a stay. 

& V $ 

^>1‘ F, T, The elephant dreams of 

one thing? the elephant - driver of another. 

Cf . S'* etc, 

# * & 

E, r. The elephant is valuable? whether alive or dead. 

Note, ( 1 ) A variant form of this pvb. is J>*9 

/. e, An elephant is an elephant? whether alive 
or dead. ( 2 ) Some replace u^y by c\*y Si* 1000 
tomans, which nowadays is equal to 10?000 WaJj". 

& * & 

! 0 b*:9 J JJ E. T m Giving an elephant to drink by a cup! 

E. E. What is a crab in a cow’s mouth? Cf. also u A hand¬ 
ful of grass for an elephant’s stomach”? which is of foreign 
origin. 

$ * # 

C—i JT ^b J>*9 T, The elephant has remembered 

India. (Cited in cases when a person feels homesick? or 
cannot stay long in a new environment }. 

$ $ 

S } 0 Jt> h $ ee under ->ho etc, 

$ * $ 



cJLdj ((»&**) 0 jO grl9 F. T. Till you know 

how to mount? we won’t consider your horsemanship. 

Notes. ( 1 ) The first part of the pvb. literally 
means u Hold the pommel ( firmly ). ( 2 ) A variant form 
of $}* is 

$ * $ 

gcJJ WJ* 5 ? «T^13 

{ Oj-> J> jS j\ J>'S CJl) 2 . The judge who 

takes bribe of five cucumbers will prove that you own 
ten melon - plots. Cf. the Spannish pvb. “Like the judges 
of Galicia? who for half a dozen chickens will dispense 
with a dozen penal statutes. ” 

$ * $ 

C**l IS I wa-I Caf 5 OJJ.) JUzaP Ij T. When asked 

who his father was? the mule said? 44 The horse is my 
maternal uncle. ” (An evasive answer given to conceal one’s 
low ancestry }. 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. gives for the 
last part ?. e. He said? 44 My maternal aunt 

is a mare. ” 

& # $ 

( Jj\ < a) 1 *a a ^ F. 7\ The more 

you beat a carpet? the more dust comes out of it? and the 
more you beat a countryman? the more money you can 
get out of him. ( Said by those who believe peasants 
conceal their wealth? and only pretend to be poor }. 

& * # 

T. White-robes are angels? grapes are a symbol of paradi¬ 
saical fruits? carpets mean accession to the throne? and 
shoes augur being married to a man. ( A series of dreams 
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and their interpretations according to the vulgar belief }. 

$ * $ 

jL-o JP. l 5 M ^ • When the festival 

is over? a new suit loses its value. ( Lit. ) A robe coming 
to hand after the festival is worthy of being hung on to 
a minaret. 

Note . By (festival) is usually meant the Nowrooz-, 

or the New Year’s Day. 

$ * # 

<£*J Ufc ( jp*> J ^>1 (l}b L -) 151 ^.5 F. 7*. Father’s 
tomb will not be built with trifles ( /. The accomplish¬ 
ment of every end requires proper means ). ( From the 

anecdote of the two brothers who were trying to repair 
their father’s tomb by making use of brick-bats? rubble? 
and the like? but who did not succeed in finishing the job? 
until the elder brother concluded that they would have 
to resort to proper means? such as the use of bricks and 
other substantial materials }. 

Note. Dehkhoda has for this the phrase gtT' 15 V 
j> I JJUbl t . e . The tomb of His Excellency {Of Eminence) 
needs bricks and u gatch ” ( Iranian plaster ). 

$ $ 

^^£*^5 j\ jJ F. T. To ascend the pulpit before the 
judge ( e. to prejudge ). 

& o & 

{(i a —} JkJCi <> 3 )* <T JUCp- j\ j*> 4.^*9 T, u What can an 

old harlot do but repent of her misdeeds? ” 

E. E. The Devil grew sick and a monk he would be. 

& & & 

<r^ib o T ^ ^ F. T. One will never 
appreciate having a father until one becomes a father. 

Ct. the next entry. 

$ & 

JuLm jPJJ JJ JJ& T. The goldsmith knows 
the value of gold? and the jewel - merchant that of jewels. 
Cf. aib <>. >. etc. 

$ * & 

{ I jU9 JP <_T JO 1^ ^ C~9lc jJk9 

F. £. ( a ) Misfortunes tell us what fortune is. ( b ) We 
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never know the worth of water until the well runs dry. 
( c ) Health is not valued till sickness comes. ( d ) Blessings 
are not valued till they are gone. 

F. T, He knows the value of prosperity who has suffered 
an adversity. { From an anecdote* which is to be found in 
the Golestan of Sa'di? and which may be summarized as 
follows 

A king was once travelling in a ship* accompanied by his 
slave? who had never before experienced the inconvenience 
of a ship? and who was? therefore? weeping and showing 
signs of restlessness. As they could by no means quiet the 
slave? one of the passengers? who was a wise man? offered 
to remedy the situation? if the king would allow him to 
do so. When the king had expressed his anticipated thanks 
to him? the wise man ordered the slave to be cast into 
the sea. After he had suffered successive immersions? 
the slave was seized by the hair and brought toward the 
ship’s rudder? which he held fast with both hands. On 
being brought on board? the slave ever after held his peace? 
and sat quietly in a corner. 

When asked by the king what the secret of the mat¬ 
ter was? the wise man said? 46 The slave had never suffered 
the agony of drowning; so now he values the safety of 
the ship 

& $ $ 

? JiJf^ Ur j>> F. T, An ass will never know the 

value of almond - cakes. Cf. J- etc, 

E, E. Do not cast pearls before swine. 

$ $ 

^ T, The hungry man knows the value 

of bread. 

E. E. ( Sa me as for ->■*» etc,) 

$ $ 

Jljj oJW E, E, Blessings are not valued till they are 

gone. See also under etc, 

$ & $ 

jJ* ( A. ) F. T, Make sure of the 

exit before you enter. 

E, E, Look before you leap. 
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(<-S J —} JJ J ^**1 j»j\ 0 T^9 F. T. The Koran is 

a matter of reciting words? while gold is a matter of life 
and death. ( Lit . ) The Koran is on the tip of one’s tongue? 
while gold is tied up to one’s life. ( From the following 
anecdote by Sa ’diy. 

The son of a wealthy miser fell ill. His well-wishers 
advised him to read the Koran through? or else to offer 
up a sacrifice in order to effect the recovery of his son. 
After thinking for a moment? the miser said? “ The first 
alternative is preferable? for at present the flocks are out 
of reach”. A wise man? being informed of the circumstances* 
said? “The reason he chose to read the Koran through is that 
it was merely a matter of reciting words? while the other 
alternative involved the spending of money? which was a 
matter of life and death 

$ * * 

\j \j ^U^9 F. T. Good Heavens! How 

can there be two kinds of weather over one roof? ( Freely } 
Two atmospheres for the same sphere! (Cited in cases when 
a person gives two different opinions on a matter under 
equal circumstances. From the following anecdote }: 

A woman once invited to her house her married 
daughter with her husband? and her married son with his 
wife. After supper the invitees had to sleep on the house¬ 
top on two separate beds placed apart from each other. 

In the middle of the night the hostess got up to spy 
upon the couples. On approaching the bed on which the 
daughter and her husband were sleeping? she noticed that 
the couple were sleeping apart? so she awakened them and 
said? tc The weather is rather cold? so you would better 
hug each other more closely. ” 

She next went to the other end of the roof and 
noticed that her daughter-in-law was being closely hugged 
by her husband. So she approached the couple and said? 
“ The weather is not yet cold enough to allow you to sleep 
like that? you should better sleep apart from each other”. 
Whereupon her daughter-in-law? who had been awake all 
this time? and had heard what had been said on the other 
end of the roof? exclaimed? u Good Heavens! How can 
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there be two kinds of weather over the same roof?” 

Notes. ( 1 ) tv. is a vulgar contraction of tU. and 
.better suits the rythm of the pvb. (2) Sometimes the pvb. 
is extended thus: 

Ij !**>• fjj 

r* -s* ail )-> r* a- 

where the extension means? 44 Cold weather at one end of 
the roof?and hot weather at the other end. 55 ( Here f>. is 
a vulgar form of fb 44 house-top or roof ” ). 

& $ 

fjloJ j o(T jl pjfai Jf <T 0 Ij 

F. T. Thanks God I do not possess an ass> or I should have 
to provide it with straw and barley. 

E . E. Much coin? much care. 

& * $ 

<(hA)ltfjriA b) I J&- \j F. 7. Money borrowed for 

the purchase of a house will be repaid by the aid of God. 

$ O # 

b) Ij ijf*Jb E. r . Money borrowed 

for marrying purposes will be repaid by the aid of God, 
{A common belief which encourages marrying}. 

$ o $ 

<A^ a ! ^9 F. T. When your 

debts amount to 100 tomans ( nowadays 1000 finis ), you 
may have every night delicious dishes for supper. 

E. E. ( a ) In for a penny? in for a pound. ( b ) The deeper 
in debt? the more reckless. 

Note. .*1* is a rice dish containing chiefly minced 
meat and Split peas. 

$ o $ 

F . A loan is a means provided by God. 

o & 

ckjp** ^>0 £**«& F. 2 . Which shall I base myself 
on—your oath or the cock’s tail? { From the following 
anecdote } ; 

A man was running away with a cock which he had 
stolen from a house? when he was overtaken and stopped 
by the owner of the cock. When told to return the bird? 
he swore that he had not stolen it? whereas the cock’s tail 
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was visible from under his coat? and could be seen by the 
claimant. So the latter said? u Which shall I base myself 
on—your oath or the cock’s tail?” 

The pvb. is cited when a person makes a denial which 
can be refuted by good evidence. 

b (This is a P. version of 

q. V. ). 

$ 

Vjy* { jS \jS . F. T. No man can take ( lit. eat ) ano¬ 

ther’s 4 portion. { A predestinarian belief }. 

& O # 

£***£>) i . The butcher got up and the 

dog sat in his place. ( Referring to a place or position 
occupied by a poor substitute }. 

$ O $ 

jl b Jh\ oT j <K5 Ua* 

F. T. Destiny will not change? even though one utters a 
thousand cries and sighs in thankfulness or in complaint. 

Cf, etc . 

E. E, No use striving against Fate. 

Note. Jn view of the fact that u cries and sighs ” 
do not logically suit the idea of u thankfulness ”? I believe 
Sa'di must have used some other word? serving as a 
synonym of u complaint ”? and must be a 

misreading of the unknown word. 

$ * $ 

<ZJL+) F . T. The decree written by 

Fate cannot be wiped out. 

E. E . No use striving against Fate. 

& o & 

cP j\ l 0 ® jT. To carry a drop to the sea ( or 

the Sea of Oman ). 

E. E. ( Same as for 

$ ■& $ 

( Jj-* ^ 'J-f <**?■ 0 ^9 

E. E. ( a ) Many a little ( or pickle ) makes a mickle. ( b ) 
Penny and penny laid up will make many. ( c ) Little 
drops make a shower. Cf. £U;|<iU;| etc. 
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F. F. Drop by drop makes a sea. 

& «■ & 

CA?za J,*9 1 . The padlock is a test 
whereby the legitimate and the illegitimate are known from 
each other. ( It is only the virtuous who will abstain 
from stealing* for a padlock can be broken by any one ). 

& * $ 

c-j ^19 E. E. ( a ) The Devil is not half 

so black as he is painted. ( b ) The lion is not half so 
fierce as he is painted. 

T. The pen is in the enemy’s hand. { From a versified 
anecdote in Sa’di’s Boost^n^ which is summarized as follows}: 

A certain man saw the Devil in his dream? and seeing 
that he had a shining aspect and comely features? he 
approached him with the question? “ Why do people 
generally describe you as an ugly and hideous being? whereas 
I notice you are so different from their description ?” 
tc The way I am depicted by your kind ”» answered the 
Devil? cc does not represent my true nature? but it cannot 
be helped? because the pen (or hair-brush) is in the 
hand of the enemy. As I have driven the human beings 
from Paradise? they are now trying to revenge themselves 
on me by their contrary description. ” 

$ $ 

\j cxL. 9 E„ E. ( a ) A man is only as rich 

as he is contented, (b) The contented man is a rich man. 
( c ) The greatest wealth is contentment with a little. 
( d ) To be poor and contented is riches enough. 

T m Contentment makes a man rich. 

$ $ 

T. One hump on top of another ( i. e. one dif¬ 
ficulty added to another). { from the following anecdote j : 

One night a humpback entered a public bath? where 
he saw a number of genii dancing and making merry on 
the occasion of a marriage ceremony. Rather than being 
frightened by the sight of the superhuman beings? he? too? 
began to dance? and pretended that he was sharing their 
joy. The genii were pleased with hie behaviour? and com¬ 
pensated him by removing from his back the hump? which 
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they afterwards put on a shelf. 

The next day the rumour was spread in the town? 
and another humpback? who wished to be relieved of the 
protuberance on his back? entered on another night the 
same public bath. This time the genii were having a 
mourning party? but the humpback took no notice of it? 
and springing in the centre of the party? began to dance. 
The mournful genii were enraged by this untimely beha¬ 
viour? and punished the man by putting on top of his 
hump the one that had been reserved by them on the 
previous occasion. 


(Same as ^ ) 

& * & 

C-~Jo 3 ( Same as j J* ) 

W $ * $ 

C*-**C> ^1*9 3 F. E . (a) He is a man of his word, (b) He 
abides by his word. 

T, His word and act are one. 

$ * & 

J3z b C> b p* ( Jr\ ) 3 

F. T. Relatives may eat one another’s flesh? but 
will not discard the bones. { Stressing the sympathetic 
feelings between relatives}. 

& * $ 

? jZ* 4^)1 j&£j E. E, Do not cast pearls before Swine. 

F. T. The ass will never know the value of Saffron. 

Cf . a; D etc, 

& * & 

ijr* I j\ b E, To set fire to a trading 

centre for the sake of a handkerchief ( /. e . to commit a 
gross crime on trivial motives? or for the sake of a small 
personal gain). {From the following anecdote 

A haberdasher had a shop boy who had fallen in love 
with a woman. One afternoon when he was about to close 
the shop? the woman appeared? and? seeing no one in the 
shop except her boy friend? pointed to a silk handkerchief? 
which was hung on the wall? and asked him whether she 
could have it on his account. The shop boy could not 
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refuse the woman’s request? and gave her the handkerchief 
free of cost. 

After the departure of the woman? the shop boy 
regretted what he had done? for he was sure he would be 
asked to pay for it? though he could not afford to do so 
on account of his insignificant wages. After much reflection? 
the thought of burning down the whole shop occurred to 
him? so he closed the shop after having left a live coal 
among the haberdashery. In an hour or so? of course? not 
only the haberdasher’s shop? but the whole arcade? in which 
the shop was situated? was a victim of fire. 

Note, \was a name given to a trading centre in 
some of the towns of Iran? such as Tehran? Kashan? Shiraz? 
etc. It means literally ‘ 6 Caesarea ”? but it is doubtful 
whether there is any connection between the two names.* 

£$ « 

T, It is not the cane that gives value to the sugar? but 
the propery of the sugar itself. 

$ * $ 


* This proverbial phrase has been given with a slight 
difference on page 64? but the Note given there should 
be amended on the basis of the one given here. 



E. E. ( a ) Half a loaf is better than no 
bread. ( b ) Half an egg is better than an empty shell. 

T. Kacbi ( a dish of flour? sugar? fat? and spices? given 
to parturient women ) is better than nothing. 

Note, j??* is a contraction by the vulgar of Jt*- gz* 
& * & 

jt JG F. T. There is no harm in being 

overcautious. 

Notes. ( 1 ) A variant form replaces by 

but both of these words mean precautious or 
preventive measures. ( 2 ) & p-i^ in colloquial P. mean 

u fast or firm Cf. the It. pvb. u Fast bind? fast find”? 
which has a slightly different implication. 

& * & 

jlT jlT F . T . Work requires tools. (Referring 
to means and ends }. 

& tt & 

jii ja\ E. E. Never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day. 

T. Don’t put off to-day’s work till to-morrow. 

wUl) jlT F. T. What has happened should not have hap¬ 
pened at all ( i. e. One should not grieve over the past ). 
„ Cf. ! Cjj —>- y avid the E. Let bygones be 

bygones. 

& * $ 

C-1 >1 / jir F. T. The product is dearer in th« 

factory. Cf. «^~l o\J" jj A which is commoner. 

E. E. Eggs are dearer in the country. 


21 
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E. E. ( a ) Every man to his trade. 
( or job ). ( b ) Let the cobbler stick to his last, (c) A sow 
to a fiddle! 

T. An ape cannot do carpentry. 

$ * $ 

{ jI fj -AJj I j jIT F. T. Don’t compare 

yourself to the pious. ( Said to one who makes false 
comparisons }. 

cf. the E. to measure other people’s corn with one’s own 
bushel. 

$ * 

C»**1 T. The knife has reached the bone 

( /. 0. I have? or such a one has* been driven to extremities). 

& * $ 

*^ 4**0 E. E. There is honour among 

thieves. 

i . The knife does not cut its own handle. 

Note. Some people think this pvb. is connected 
with D i£l* or v' 

which means “The shoemaker’s wife goes the worst shod”. 

$ * $ 

J* F. T. You will not make him 

bleed even by stabbing. { Said of a very angry person or 
one who is much upset about something }. 

$ * $ 

C.«! or jB” F. T. It is a matter that concerns 

the heart. Cf . Jj 

F. F. Love is mad ( c»r blind ). 

$ * $ 

£^ ^ Entrust the work to the workman 

who is qualified for it. Cf . tf2.fc 
F. F. Every man to his job (tff trade). 

& * 8 $ 

/ pW <JoT $ Aj r <r ij vir T. Who has done the work? He 
who has finished it. { Meaning that the person who finishes 
the work gets the credit}. 

F. F. The end crowns all. 

* & * 
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I*. There is no shame in wOrk( ing ). 

$ * $ 

3 >l> T. The work is done by the ass? 

and the pack-horse eats the grass. (This refers to cases 
when a man drudges for the benefit of another}. 

0 * $ 

F. T. There is nothing that is impossible. 

Cf. the Ft, L’impossible n’existe pas. 

Note. ^ originally means tc It could not (or cannot) 
be done’% but colloquial language gives it the meaning of 
“ impossibility " or c; the impossible ". 

$ * $ 

o*f£ ■>* o*f&4 jr E. E. Practice makes perfect. 

F. T, To do a thing well necessitates repeating it frequently. 

$ * $ 

JU \j$ jm) 1 j\ T. Affairs succeed 

( or Ends are attained ) by patience? and the hasty person 
falls headlong. 

E. E. ( Same as lor j j?* etc . ). 

$ * $ 

itb T. Affairs will turn well but by 
patience. Cf . the preceding entry. 

& O $ 

&J J jlf 5 jf j?” c—J j\ jbjG 

F. T. Not every goat is used to thresh in the harvest? 

It’s an ox and an old hardy man who’ll do that best. 

E. E. (a) 4 Tis not for every one to catch a Salmon. 

( b ) Every man to his trade ( or job ). 

$ * $ 

wLT <> 

F. T. In doing a pious act? ensure that neither the spit is 
burnt nor the roast meat ( i. e. take care to harm no one). 
Cf. the E. Run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 

& $ 

<r E. E. As the old cock crows? so does 

the young one. 

T. Do what your father used to do. 

$ * $ 
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Jj \f JU£*a T, The eyebrows will not do what 

the eyes can. 

E. E , Every man to his trade ( or job ). 

Note, The first hemistich to this? which seems to be 
unconnected with it in meaning? is 
/. £. A dog will not smell a burnt bone. 

$ & 

C—I T. A business - man is loved by God. 

$ $ 

f 0 3d E, A bowl hotter than the soup it contains. 

C f, J -2 G ^ 1 Ij I ^ 

E. E, ( a ) More Catholic than the Pope. ( b ) More royalis¬ 
tic than the king. 

Note, A variant form of this metaphor is <-r I 

& * & 

I a*? a:Cl; F. T. If the mistress of the 

house breaks a bowl? it makes no noise ( i. e. it doesn’t 
matter ). cf. et c, 

# o & 

E, To carry bowls to China. 

E. E, ( Same as for ) 

& « & 

I ( ^> ) 4T ^ Jj ^1^7* E, E. ( a ) One good turn 
deserves another. ( b ) He that asketh a courtesy promiseth 
a kindness. 

T, The bowl goes where it can fetch a larger one. 

& # $ 

F. T. The sound of a china ( or porcelaine ) bowl shows 
its quality. Cf. oJs. 31 etc . and see the E, E . given 
for it, 

$ * $ 

bt&wUA 0 4 mIT F, T . The man from 

K a sh a n breaks the bowl? but the man from Ghom makes 
good the damages. ( Referring to a state of affairs where 
injustice and confusion prevail }. 

& # $ 

O U* C ycJ 0 4) l^cJb 4 m(S’* F. r. The dish 
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sent by a neighbour does not satisfy you? but increases 
good will. 

E. E. Small presents keep up friendship. 

& * 

0-1 <1*9 l) <S See Note under t c—I L 

0-1 JclS* E. T. A letter is half as good as seeing 

the sender. 

$ * $ 

^ 4-o.k ^$6* F. T. The infidel thinks every 
one else is an infidel. { Cited in all cases when men fancy 
others to be of their opinions? or to share their circum¬ 
stances. For example? we may cite this pvb. when we wish 
to Say? “He who is warm thinks all are so. 5 ’ ). 

$ * $ 

E. ^' Bad ware ( or poor merchandise ) 
comes back to the merchant . 

& 

J) Lj C.X.-J j\gJ>+*j kcJ JS* E. T. An unripe fruit in 
hand is better than a ripe one out of reach. 

Cf. etc . 

Note . The beauty of the P. lies in the pun on the 
word which has the double meaning of u ripe ” and 

‘‘reached”? the idea being that you can hardly say a thing 
is ripe unless it has reached you. 

$ & 

O-J jl o«j ( JT 1) cir T , The corn * bin is yours? 

though the corn is not ( i. e. The stomach is yours? 
though the food is your host’s ). ( A statement against 

over - eating ). 

Note, ol^ literally means a straw-rick. 

$ * $ 

l— Aj9 vib 1 j JJfclS* F. T. Bid the lazy man 
to do a single piece of work? and he will give you a 
hundred pieces of advice. { This advice is to show that 
what he is told to do needs not he done }. 

$ # $ 

T. Laziness is infidelity ( or impiety ). 
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( Freely ) Being idle is as bad as worshipping an idol. 

$ : 

&& <zp&> wjLT F. T. The meat on the spit will 
not be cooked unless it is turned. { Alluding to travelling 
which makes a person experienced). Cf. etc. 

Note. means literally “cooked”, and figuratively 
“ experienced 

& * 0 

(^^) J 0 bUT j\ J Cij jS F. T. Pride is detestable, 
and more so if it is displayed by a beggar. 

E. E, ( a ) Poor and proud? Fy, fy! ( b ) Pride and poverty 
are ill met, yet often together. 

& * $ 

JUi*> ^*5 \j j! ^1 JL:*> j* CXS 

E. E. ( a ) The cat shuts its eyes while it steals cream. 

( b ) The ostrich hides its head in the sand. 

T. The partridge hides its head in the snow in the belief 
that others will not see it. 

$ * $ 

jb b jb Jj+F b JjJT E, E. ( a ) Birds of a feather 
flock together. ( b ) The goose goes with geese. ( c ) Like 
likes like. 

T. The pigeon flies with pigeons, and the hawk with hawks. 

Note . The second ( or, according to some texts, the 
first ) hemistich to this is ^ i. e. Birds 

of the same kind fly together. 

& * & 

ail^^Tb ^. T. A bird worth only a 

few pence is not expected to utter “ yakareem ” . 

Notes. ( 1 ) j£o -w* ( 100 dinars ) is now equivalent 
to one fiaU but before the present monetary system came 
into use, it amounted to one - tenth of a which has 

now been replaced by fiaF ( 2 ) means “ 0 Great of 

Generous ( God ) ”, and it is supposed that pigeons of a 
certain breed utter a cry resembling this phrase. 

? OI b <S T. Must the labourer bring his own tools 
{lit. mortar-board)? (Cited in similar cases or when a person 
is expected to do a piece of work , in addition to what 
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is required by his proper duty }. 

Notes. ( 1 ) Some people think that the custom of 
requiring a labourer to bring his own tools was introduced 
in Kashatt? which explains the reason why Dehkhoda has 
an item reading C-*>1 ( 2 ) is originally 

the plural of “ doer or agent ”? but in modern collo¬ 
quial P. it has come to mean menial labour employed in 
building work. It is also used as singular. 

# $ 

C—l U*> I ? T, What is a happy 

place? That in which one is happy. ( More freely ) It is 
a pleasant place which pleases ( Of gladdens ) the heart. 

$ * $ 

ytj£> J gcT T. Tilt ( the cup ) but don’t spill its contents. 
{ Phrase often used as an adverb or adjective meaning 
“ in a middling position? so-so? a.so? within judicious 
bounds 

& * $ 

I ^ F . T. His good voice makes up for his 

bald head. See explanation of on page 155, 

$ « $ 

wlI J JJJ \j ©^ F. T. Oil the headman’s palm? 

and plunder the village. 

Note, \ ( or f- 5 ) means figuratively 

44 to grease or oil some one’s palm 

$ * $ 

ijrJ-li ^<>JJT E. E. ( a ) The owner has one house? 
the renter has a thousand. ( b ) Rent a house and have no 
responsibility. 

T. The renter is ( like ) a colonist. 

$ * $ 

JUbju 1 j sJT' E . E. Give him an inch? 

and he’ll take an ell. 

F. T. Allow a Kurd to enter? and he will come in with 
his shoes. Cf, jj I j etc. 

Notes. ( 1 ) A Kurd is a native of Kurdistan-, a 
western province of Iran. ( 2 ) is a kind of shoe 

consisting of a piece of hide and a few thongs-something 
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like a moccasin. ( 3 ) It was not polite for one to enter a 
room with his shoes on. 

$ & $ 

j f" E, T. He regrets who has done it? 
while he who has not done it yearns to do it. { Cited in 
similar cases? and especially? though in jest? in speaking 
of marriage }. 

E . E . It is like a cage? the birds without yearn to come 
in ? those within desire to escape. 

$ < 3 * # 

O) I jT E. E, As you sow? so shall you reap. 

E. T. Your deed goes before you. 

& * & 

£)£>■ 'j I cJrjs JT E. T. It is the ( rotten ) tree 
itself that gives birth to the worm (/. We are shot with 
our own arrow ). Cf. c—U jj 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is 

<) ^aC) / E. E. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. Cf. 

T. A worm in my hand is better than a crane in the air. 

$ * $ 

^3 jya * JT T. It is from asininity 

that the ass’s foal goes before its mother. {The fool proudly 
occupies the seat of honour ). 

$ * $ 

j*i»3 * JT E. E. To throw a sprat to catch a 

mackerel ( herring? whale ). 

E. To offer a foal and ask for a camel. 

& # $ 

o~J pji jail o*aj lj 0 U>^-r 
{ (S'**** } o~.*i f> j? tj 0**5 ^laijlai- 

E. E. Those who are generous have *• money? while those 
who are rich have no geneiosity. 

& * $ 

o*a^ Id oAf* ^)Ci j,3 ^L****^) I j> OaiaT" Ij 

{cS^*-} I ^ 

E. T. The scorpion was asked? “ Why don’t you appear in 
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winter?” He said? lt What honour do I receive in summer? 
that I should come out in winter also?” 

$ O * 

l) fcA) toi-U Jmm) 0 L«5*" 

F . F. I know not what harm has been found in doing good 
by those who have chosen to do evil! 

$ * $ 

{c/^} aijf j\ F. T, None has ever been 

harmed by foresight ( or anticipation ). 

& * 

Lr f F. T. God befriends those who are forlorn. 

W $ * $ 

<TJ F. T . Who knows 

who is beautiful? and who ugly? behind a curtain? 

$ * $ 

fU*it <r £*m*i 3 \j ^jS T. No one knows what 

the end will be. 

$ * $ 

j3j\ f jjT T. 44 No one can seize 

fortune’s skirt by force.” 

£. £. No use striving against Fate. 

Note. The second hemistich to this is 

$ * $ 

F. T. None will scratch my back better than ( ht. except) 
my own finger-nails. (Stressing independence and self- 
reliance }. 

Note. The poet Sa'di has put this thought in the 
following verse: 

o A 1 ^ o~C;G- 'J'j \jvc+*> 

i. e. No one who pretends to look after me will ever 
scratch my back like my own finger-tips. 

$ * $ 

jl oW JUC> T. No one will conceal his ailment 
from the physician, ( It is most advisable to make a clean 
chest of it }. 

$ * $ 
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I J*J <r E. E. ( a ) Every cook 

praises his own broth. ( b ) No fish-seller cries stinking fish. 

Note, is indeed churned milk? which is more or 
less sour. 


j2> b b—F. T. No son is his father 

over again? he is either better or worse. 

$ * $ 

0**-) er:i > ^ri ^ T. No one will bring ( the 

provision) after you? send it in advance yourself. {Refer¬ 
ring to good deeds who pave the way to the other world}. 
Note . The first hemistich to this is 

tri > ^ 

/. £. Send forth to your grave some provision for the 
futurity. 

$ * $ 

{tS-u-} 4)lii 1A jd jrO o^oU 

T. No one learned archery from me? who in the end did 
not make a target of me. 

E . E. I taught you to swim? and now you’d drown me. 

$ # 

T. No one makes war against the 

meek ( or lowly ). 

Note . The first hemistich to this is 
oljT c—J<oUi| 

/. Sa'di is lowly ( and ) free from care. 

$ * $ 

!>-*—} pjaiu jl 4)L yjj 0)U 

F. T. No one would seek the shadow of the owl? even if 
the bom&y vanished from the earth. 

Note, fjj or in modern P. a *?* is the owl? which was 
regarded as a bird of ill omen. The bom&y, on the contrary? 
which some translators have identified with the osprey 
( or t-J* )> but which seems to be altogether 

fabulous? was considered to be a bird of good omen. 

$ & 

^jlaS j+>- E. E. No one knows the weight of 

another’s burden. Cf. also Every one knows best where 
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his shoe pinches. 

$ * $ 

Jlil) J J jj) jA> l*a.i ^mS~ 

F. T. He grieves most at the death of his wife who has 
no sister - in - law. 

Note . In Iran when a man’d wife dies the sister of 
the deceased is considered to be the best replacement. 

$ O & 

a I J £ Js jl <C^r T. He who has been 

burnt by boiled milk? blows the doogh before drinking it. 

See j:> ( doogh ) under etc . 

E, E. ( Same as for ••hjTjU ) 

$ * $ 

$ aiT l) bj jj <£*~r T. If a man 

commits adultery with his mother? imagine what he would 
do to others! 

$ * # 

j JjI obiF. T. He who 
enters a tavern must expect to be fleeced. Cf. the E. ex¬ 
pression to count the cost. 

$ * $ 

Jjl£) I j jb> oiA U)b v Jl - <£***£ F, F, He who wants 

to have a rose must put up with ( the reproach of ) 
the thorn. 

E. £. No pains? no gains. 

$> # & 

I j <£**-£ T. He who steals the 

minaret must first dig a pit to hide it in. Cf . b-^Jjl 
E. E. You are a fool to steal? if you can’t conceal. 

& * & 

£jlwb <lib <Uj E. The cobbler’s shoes have no heels* 

E. E, ( Same as for »jjf j\ etc . ) 

$ * $ 

Oax) okg.9 j> OAp- E. T, I don’t want your presence? 

and I won’t stand your nonsense. 

Note, cju-ol^iaf originally means “Your shoes are put 
together in readiness for you to wear them.” The expression 
<S^ A is very common? and means “to show 
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some one the door”. 

F.T . The shroud - snatcher? though he is not frightened 
at night at the sight of the dead? is afraid in daytime of 
the living. 

$ # $ 

«-UwX) vib J\ ^Mr F, 7 . Since the 

crow had young ones? she never ate her fill of any food. 

$ * $ 

£JJ I E. E. A little bird told me so. 

T. The crow gave me the information ( lit. brought the 
news to me). 

$ * # 

©O lj viLT olj c—l£XT 

£E. T. In an attempt to learn the strutting of the 
partridge the crow forgot its Own manner of walking. 

E. E. Every man to his trade. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is 
oo 31 o A tj t 

/. £. In an attempt to learn grazing the crow forgot how 
to fly. 

$ * & 

j> 6wU> I ^Xf” E. The crow was 

claiming to be a surgeon? while its guts were fallen out of 
its belly. 

E. £. ( Same as for w-J* J> \ jc etc.) 

& o $ 

aJC~cJ jl9jl9 4>V jr- fXf T. The crow does not caw 

on top of its own nest ( ?. e. One should not? or does not? 
curse one’s relatives ). 

# * $ 

^ JS* E. E. Physician? heal 

thyself. 

T. Were the bald man a physician? he would cure his 
own head. 


O o O 
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( A. ) T. The words of kings are the 
kings of words (or Kings’ words are king-words)* 

* $ 

45 ^ J* ^ i£** o^T E- E. To rob Peter to pay Paul. 

T. To put Tagbi’s hat on Naghi\ head. 

2 & $ 

0 oMT F. T . To make a judge of 
one’s hat (i. to talk to oneself? judge for oneself ). 

$> * $ 

•S^> altT C-aT 5 ul Ij oMT T. The bald man’s 

hat was carried away by water? so he said that it was too 
big for his head. Cf. \ etc. 

$ * $ 

( A -) Same as ji?j* q.v. 

$ O $ 

( A. ) F. T, A tall man has short wits. 

(Lit.) Every tall man is a fool. 

Note. This is part of the tradition 

Oi JS'j ^ 

which is believed to have been descended from the Prophet? 
and which means 44 All tall men are fools except Omar ? 
and all short men are seditious except All” 

$ * & 

,jrwa§ under Jijk 

$ s£ 

c-**l !j jtj3l T. He who throws clods 

of earth deserves to be hit with stones. Cf. As you sow? 
so shall you reap? and also Tit for tat. 

JL&JUo £ ^SJ> ^UJS" E. E. The gallows groans for you. 

T. Your head smells of 44 ghormeh - sabz't”— kind of stew 
with vegetables? eaten with boiled rice. 

& * $ 

C—S3 oib j\ ( Same as etc.? except 

that 44 butcher ” has been replaced by Ji 44 one 

who prepares and sells sheep’s head and trotters ” ). 

& * $ 

OJC-o 0 B^ JUJC^ jJ <T j) <Uf T. When the kallepaz 
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goes bankrupt? he paints his shop. (See Ji in the 
preceding entry ). 

E. E. ( a ) The deeper in debt? the more reckless. ( b ) In 
for a penny? in for a pound. 

& <3- & 

aJj) Ip* j&> 4iT E. T. He who 

habitually eats the head of fish will find it everywhere. 
E. E. The opium-smoker will always find opium. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is 
J$>■ 4JT J3^~ ^5^^° 4lT 

& * $ 

3 -cJtJjo ( A. ) E. T. It is most generous to be 

generous with what one has. 

& * O 

{(i- 1 —} j jut 

T. The companion’s virtue took effect on me? otherwise 
I am the very clay that I was. 

E. E, A man is known by the company he keeps. 

& * & 

jJpz) 4JL+A.& E. T, Eat little and you will eat long. 

& o & 

Jtj J id ^5^ "of ^ There were few genii 

and fairies (ironical), SO another spirit jumped down from 
the wall. Cf. ^ etc. 

& * & 

jljl pT J iSJf 0 ff 3 T. Eat little? say little? 

and do little harm. 

& * & 

(cs^] Ss iSjT 3 iSjT ^ E. T. Let your words 

be few and select as unique pearls. 

& * & 

j\3j> 9 Ij Oif See under Jyf h Jyf etc . 

$ * $ 

wtzJb jf oUjI" T. Better short and wise 

than tall and foolish. 

E. E. Precious goods are contained in small parcels l 

& # 

<>'l> J E. £?. He who hangs up his 
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fiddle when he comes home. 

T . He who darkens his house >nd brightens the streets. 

See LsT etc . and the Note appended thereto . 


(L-.) toi- T. What does 

the blind man desire from God? Two clear eyes. { A 
platitude referring to a self-evident wish}. 

& * $ 

J^T jljL) T. Blind in the market - place* and 

scald - headed in the public bath. {Said of one who is 
disgraced and hated by all }. 

$ * & 

od li*J jKj jjf T. The blindman is clear-sighted about 
his own affairs. 


$ * & 

j* J jjS~ F. T. ( One ) who is blind about his 

own affairs? but can see those of others. Cf, js" etc. 


$ * $ 

§ C*p-C> <b- Ij jjf T. a blind man does not need a 

lamp. Cf. <£j\i Ci | etc. Cf. the E. A blind man 

will not thank you for a looking-glass. 


a-Lii \j ^jiJL* <f gjijitftejm jjf 

E. E. A wool-seller knows a wool-buyer. 

T. May the shopkeeper become blind who does not know 
his customer. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is ^ 

|j where means u person with whom 

one has to deal. M 

$ $ 

0 (j.*> 0 T. The blind ( naturally ) 

find the blind? as water finds a ditch. Cf . J jetc. 
E. E. ( a ) Birds of a feather flock together. 

( b ) Like likes like. 

( c ) The goose goes with geese. 

$ * §£ 

^ F^• The blindman 

thinks that he who can see is eating with both hands. 
{ Cited in cases when one ignorantly imagines that others 
are trampling on his rights). 
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AJZ+* jUj® <z;»- -w <r j- b J * s 

T . The blindman thinks others have in their sacks what 
he has in his own. 

& * & 

j I <0 T, Blindness is better than ignorance. 

$ O & 

J-?$ jjtrLaC J-S*£ iSJjf F.T. It is the blind 

leading the blind. 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. reads 
*J> /Z Jjf ( JtJ k ) gjjf 

i. e, See how one blind man is leading another. 

$ tt & 

wT <L-Xi jl JPo^jS~ E. E. ( a ) The shoemaker’s 

wife ( or the cobbler’s family ) goes the worst shod. 

( b ) The tailor’s wife goes the worst clad. 

T. The potter drinks from a broken jug. 

$ o 0 

clX) I jJj ©JjtT T, A new jug keeps 

water cool ( only ) for two days. Cf , <SS> I etc, 

E, E . A new broom sweeps clean. 

& & 

U 6^ /j\ E, E, I have lived too near a 

wood to be frightened by owls. 

T. Royal drums (lit, drums of Nader - Shah ) have been 
beaten on my back. { From an anecdote similar to that 
given for ajU-.^U; yi e tc. on p a g e 27 7 }. 

$ O $ 

1 j^jZL+m cJj T, The thin-bearded 

man went to get a beard? but lost his moustache. 

Cf. « l :» cri-> £-»-> etc. and See the E. E. given for •*- etc. 

$ * & 

! crfi J± j j 2. A thin-bearded man with a bushy 

beard! { Referring to contraries or paradoxes) 

E. E, Contraries do not meet. 

$ 

0^ a "'*') j\ ^***3 C*«l ©hAjLu} ^* If I s a vain 

effort to apply indigo to the eyebrows of a blind person. 
Note, The first hemistich to this is 

JJJ*. S m\ y* q . v, 
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§ oJ? 7 • No use taking an 

effort when fortune does not befriend one. 

Cf . ^r- jv. jf I etc. 

E. E. It is better to be lucky than wise. 

& ■& & 

T. Dry bread is ( as good 
as ) pounded meat for one who is knocked up. 

E. E, Hunger is the best sauce* and fatigue the best pillow. 

Notes. (1 ) which literally means “empty 

bread ”? and which has here been rendered u dry bread ,? ? 
is used in P. literature to mean “ bread with nothing 
else to eat it with In modern colloquial P. this would 
be 0^ or 6^ * as <3*^ (Turkish word ) is any¬ 

thing that is eaten with bread* irrespective of cooked food* 
or what the Americans call u spread ( 2 ) There is a 
pun on the word which? in the above hemistich? means 

once a knocked - up person? and the second time pounded 

meat made into balls . Cf. the E. word u rissole ”. 

& * * 

<)LuJk 4z9^T F . T. The dish of a neighbour has 
got goose eggs in it. ( has been explained in the 

preceding entry}. Cf. etc. 

$ * & 

<> f 1 ' ^ i s niountains 

that do not move to help one another? but one man surely 
conies to the help of another. 

$ * $ 

? JU> ^1} job J J 7 . T. Can a hurricane ever 

move a mountain? 

# * & 

3 0»AJ5" ©jf T. To dig a mountain and produce 

a mouse. 

E. E. The mountain was in labour? and brought forth 
a mouse. 

-o $ 

5 y> sZJiJPj> C-p c> 0 F. T. Manly vigour is of no 

use to him whose fortune is reversed. 


22 
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> Cf. »y **■ iP-/ etc. And j- sr. /\ etc. 

c-J tjS j\ pT T. The bay is no worse than the grey 

( i. e. One is no less than the other ). 

$ o & 

F. T. Better mend up one’s own ragged clothes than bor¬ 
row others’ garments. 

E. E. (There is) nothing like leather. 

' 

JUi-. &&( 4?) $ ee under •aljfUL;3 etc. ' 

^ & * $ ’ ; 1 

{lS>V} JTjt E"E, It is useless to play 

the lute to a deaf man. 

F. T. One can never play a harp to a deaf man. 

& o & . ' 

? 4) JT jZ.\ 0 F. T. Who will bell the 

cat? { From the famous fable of the mouse that proposed 
the fastening of a bell round the-cat’s neck}. 

# * *3? 

F. T. “When?” is a question of the Devil. 

{ Said in reply to one who asks “ When will such and 
such a thing be done? ” and intended to mem “ Things 
will be done in due course ”}. 

$ 

T. To have a flea in one’s breeches (/. e. 
to have an apprehension or disquietude ). 

& o $ 

• l 5^ y ^ p ‘ T. Who has died that you haveT 

become dear? (Said to a person who unduly considers 
himself honourable). 

$ O $ 

4} I jp- jjH 4b 1 go j J ja JS s X t &S~ 

T. The alchemist dies of grief and paini (while ) the fool 
finds a treasure in a ruin. 



<£? 

.jjp Jjj IP F. T, In leaving your linen with 

the washer -man? you have already given him a pledge. 

$ * $ 

(tS J —} jljT y <> Jp J>A) ,jl y- J jlP 

T. Oxen and asses which bear loads are better than men 
who torment their fellows. 

-a- $ 

.i-Sjje JUC*a jls" Ij F, T. Oxen and 

cows? fighting with each other? cause only the calves to 
perish. (Children are in danger when parents quarrel }. 

.£8 0 .# 

J T. A cow without horns and tail ( i. 

a fool ). ( Also f J -> es? i 

£8 o # 

, JLi-J jls - ’ T. The cow with a white forehead. 

E, E. ( A person ) as well - known as the village - pump. 

£b * £8 

oaJic T F. T. A cow which eats every grass ( i. e. One 

who likes everything which is edible? or who eats the good 
with the bad indiscriminately ). 

# o.£s 

E. E. Not to know a B from a bull’s 

foot. 

T. Not to know a cow and an ass apart. 

Note . A variant from of this pvb. is O J 
j| 

.£8.*# 

C**! ©J.J1 j jjLojlf* T. Our cow has had a calf ( K e. we have 
been faced with a new trouble or expenditure ). 

Note. This phrase is susceptible of grammatical 
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changes i thus 5 one may say ^-1 

# <* $ 

JU^> 4)Lajlf 5 F. T. The cow being dead} the calf severs 
its relation ( /. £. The death of a relation severs a relation¬ 
ship by marriage ). 

$ o $ 

( ^j j£! jry ^.ilf* F. T. The cow 

gives good milk? but kicks over the pail. ( Said of a person 
who has taken pains on a piece of work? but brings it to 
a bad conclusion }. 

# * & 

(<£■****} aij j) JaIm> <Tail> ©IP 

E. E. A blindman may sometimes shoot a crow. 

T. A stupid boy may happen to hit at random a target 
with his arrow. { From the following anecdote in the book 
of Golest&n ? which is refashioned as follows ): 

A certain king possessed a ring in which there was a 
very precious stone. One day when he had gone out for 
an excursion in the country? he came to a mausoleum 
surmounted by a dome. He ordered his men to put the 
ring on the top of the dome? whereafter he proclaimed 
that whoever should put an arrow through the circle of 
the ring? the costly ornament should be his. The sharp¬ 
shooters? who were in attendance on the king? discharged 
their arrows? but they all missed. 

At this juncture a little boy was shooting arrows 
in all directions on the roof of a caravanserai? and it so 
happened that one of his arrows was carried by the wind 
through the circle of. the ring. He received a robe of 
honour? as well as the promised ring? but soon after he 
burnt his bow and arrow. When asked why he had done 
this? the boy replied? u In order that the initial honour 
may remain intact 

& O # 

Jla:*) ^-fclP J>^l-> ^1} ^-*IP 

F. I. Now singing? now dancing? now appealing to God? 
now invoking the Prophet. 

E. E. By hook or by crook? by fair means or foul. 
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Note. Ul derived from the A. 44 performance ”? 

means originally the performance of a musical composition* 
and which literally means 44 elements ”> is a kind of 

tune designed for dancing. But W and have come to 

mean* in modern colloquial Persian* mimicry * and J bl 
means to make grimaces or pull a wry face. 

* * # " 

0-9 j*> $ if**? jijjJ cjlJ ja j\ ^-MP 

T. Sometimes he passes through a needle’s eye* and 
sometimes he does not pass through the town-gate. 

E. E. He strains at a gnat and swallows a camel. 

Note. The “eye” of a needle is alro called OJy* ^ * 
<>“ & 

$ * & 

lop- <) lo& IoP E. T. When a beggar begs of another? 

God pity him! 

Note. The word A * seems to have been improperly 
used here for 3i . But folklore has actually used it* and 
there is no tampering with folklore. 

$ o $ 

{t£ a *-} IoP T. The beggar knows who the 

miser is. 


6 j** ^ ^ l° n 6 aS t ^ iere lS 

bread before the beggar* he can’t get to sleep. { This is 
because he is so greedy that he wants to eat all he has}. 

& * $ 

Jj <T I j Ijf 0 E. E. Give him an inch 
and he will take an ell. 

E. T. If you give the beggar too much freedom * he will 
become ypur landlord. Cf . i£*\i jj b etc. 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. replaces ^ 
by cri i. e. a relative. 

p * & 

a—oT I j ejy a-* T a:;Ap I j (of 5 

-UZif |aC etc. 


JO 0 l* lap E. r. They are collecting ( arresting ) 

the beggars. { Said to one who has vain hopes* and intended 
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to mean u There is no hope 

' p & ' 

fcAj cUob jl <U ±L\J> T. The beggar who 

makes a good end is better then a king who finishes ill. 

P * p 

I 4) JG* T. Begging needs no capital ( or requires 

no investment of capital ). ( Said to a beggar? or in reply 
to one who shows surprise as to why a person begs). 

P O & 

<>L> Jjf F. F. The hide will one day 

happen to visit the tannery. { You may expect to get ( or 
fall) into my clutches some day). 

Note. J-d" may be replaced by which is more 

literary or bookish. 

$ O 

Aiafc? <£i I oiwtP F. The days are past when 
the Arabs taunted the Persians. 

E. E. ( a ) That is all past and done with. 

( b ) It is quite another story now. 

$ O $ 

cJLf* j) c.iJf 5 T. There is no revocation of a concession. 
(One should not call back what one has granted ( or 
conceded ) ). 

C«*»f ^jtu> isiJkf* T. One’s past records introduce him 

( best ). 


} ^3(^0 <r $jJ* ^UP 

F . T. If intellect itself disappeared from the earth’s wide 
surface ? no one would think himself a fool. 

& o $ 

jj* 1 The leg of a locust is a heavy 

burden for the ant. 

P.& $ 

j* cJj-U J* F. If you are not above 

yotlrself when y^u come upon fortune? then you are a 
true man. 
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J&Jua JJ 4> JT E, E. Foxes? when 

they cannot reach the grapes? say they are sour. 

T. The cat? when it cannot reach the meat? says it stinks. 

• ?i7 & « & . 

cX>T^d jryb b j c.*o jujIju*j jjL? \j 4 ) jp 

T. No matter which way you fling a cat? it will light on 
its four legs. 

E. E. He is like a cat? fling him which way you will? and 
he will light on his legs. 

Note, This pvb. is often extended by saying ? 
^-1 J* l etc.? /. e . he is like Mot Uz - All's cat? 
etc.? j* being a typical name. 

$ # #. 

C<w( jP d** w ^ J\mt 4) 

T. The cat is a lion in catching a mouse? but she is a 
mouse when confronted with a leopard. Cf, Ih c~o etc, 

E, E, Every rogue is at length outrogued. 

& * 3 $ 

JUJ^a <J Ai.m JP 4 yJP T, The hungry cat dreams of 

fat ( lit . suet ). 

E, E, ( Same as for ^ y I etc, ) 

3S§ $ 

T. If the lowly cat had wings? she wduld root out the 
breed ( or seed ) of sparrows from the earth. 

Cf, ^ I etc, 

& * 3 ^ 

*AiCyo cP3^ ^ T, The cat changes 

her young ones’ nests seven times. 

#' # & 

4)^f* E. E. Cats have nine lives. 

E. A cat has seven lives. 

$ O # 

wiiJ 4-&A <)y T. The cat dreans all night of 

fat ( lit . the sheep’s fat tail ). 

E, E. ( Same as for <U <?k yl>- j* etc . ) 

35 $ 
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o rC-O y of 

(if-**-) j> ^ j\ *f C-*j ,£$jA 

T. If you find it possible? make some one’s mouth sweet? 
it is no manliness to strike a blow at one’s mouth. 

$ * $ 

Oj! j? F.E, I defy any one to do as much. 

F. T, If you can play better? take the instrument and 
proceed with playing. 

$ O $ 

wt> I 'j j pt** jF 

f wtiLi 

T. Though silver and gold come from the rock? yet it is 
not every rock that yields silver and gold. 

$ * & 

( Jj* ji> $j* 

T. Though no one will die before his appointed time? go 
you not into the dragon’s jaws. Cf. o3-> etc. 

& * # 

C—I toti jrjT* CmA <r 

F, Should the order go forth to arrest drunkards? they 
have to arrest the whole town. 

& * $ 

{ a " - * j jlJf 0 t -^~7". A village 

having two headmen is sure to be ruined. 

E. E. ( Same as for <>-UL* etc. ) 

& o $ 

{i**—} c.-i <r a jj 45 -*t 

£. T. Should there be a single lancet in the town? it will 
prick the foot of him who is the most defenceless. 

Cf. 

$ «& & 

C^ a ~) _/> y 3 ! cr^^ri^ *? *> j i tf. 

F. T. Rely not on your father’s fame? be your own father? 
if you are a true man. 

$ * $ 

3 3\ F. He who does not covet ( Of 

demand ) anything can hold his head up. 
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J jl <T <> &J 0 j jSj J4T j / 

1. It is better to change one’s religion than to forfeit 
one’s word. 


<i j^ E. E. (a) God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb. ( b ) God sends cold after clothes. 

T. The mace is fit for the hero ( or champion ). 

& * # 

jjy ^5^1^ j'j JP T. If you have money? you 
have no need of force. 

E. E. Money makes the ftiare go. 

Note, The first hemistich to this is 
m ^ J l> :i ->3 ^ 

1 . e * Without money you cannot use force on any one. 


iS^Jj oaJbju -ifM* 0 U-T <o I j Ju>j / 

{ A versified variant of the pvb. at the bottom of 
page 247 }. 


^ / E, E, Give a dog a bad name 

and hang him. 

F. T, He who intends to harm will find plenty of excuses. 


3 w-Cwjd i jJ> f 

7. If stones were all rubies of Badakhsh&n-> the value of 
a stone and of a ruby would be the same. 

Note. £jLi>-uj ( Badakhsh&n ) is a place between 
Khor^ss^n and India? noted for its rubies. 

& O $ 

AT / F. 7. Love goes 

away when hunger appears. 

& * 3$ 

I o J JT T . By using patience you may 

make sweetmeat from unripe grapes. 

E. E. ( Same as for j ^ etc.) 

Note . Some people have extended this pvb. to read 

I cjjc j oj»T ^ / 

t. e. By using patience and avoiding haste? tne day will 
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come when you can make sweetmeat from urrrfcpe graphs. 
But the extended variant is not to he preferred? as it has 
neither rime nor beauty. 

& * & 

jl) (XST jl) is**** f T. If one is ready to bear 

a burden? why not bear that of a beauty? 

$ ■* §5? 

{ ) JbJj* j 1 ^£1y JuLii jS jl 6 4jA f* 

T, If one were to open up the ashes of the dead? he would 
not ( be able to ) distinguish the rich man from the poor. 
E. E. Death and the grave make no distinctions of persons. 

* * & 

jtjl) JF T. A wolf which has (often) been drenched 
by rain. 

t. e. ( a ) One who is tried by experience and inured 
to hardships. ( b ) A cunning rogue. ( c ) An old fox who 
understands a trap. 

& <t $ 

/ 'j> pM-l 3/ 

(tS-*—) j*> ja aJ pi! 

T. Were a beggar to lead the army of Islam? the infidel3 
would flee as far as China through fear of his soliciting 
something. 

? i>,*> J.&S* \JS S ’ JT F. T. If the beggar 

gets nothing through laziness? that is no fault of the 
house - holder. 

$ O $ 

wf 5 *JT ( a ) Wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

(b) A wolf in the lamb’s skin. {The oiiginal has “ewe” 
for sheep or lamb. }. 

$ * 

(tS-*—) ©JU jJO UJ J* T- The wolf whose 
mouth is tainted with blood? but who has not devoured 
Joseph ( i, e. a guiltless person suspected because of an 
evil appearance ). 

Note. This pvb. alludes to the tradition that Joseph’s 
brothers told Jacob that Joseph had been devoured by 
a wolf. 
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jS jLa c--*l 23 j Lo jT T. It is auspicious to see 

a wolf** but more auspicious to avoid seeing it. 

& *"$'■ 

<j I If* <^b Jo J «-f*jf r. The wdlf arid the lamb 

( lit. ewe ) drink at the same place. ( Cited at a specified 
period when absolute peace prevails }. 

&"*"#■ 

C—l f 4.IjA* JP T. The wolf is always famished. 

( Freely ) The greedy is always needy. 

356 - 0 - & 

V,jLj cOa fUo 7 . If you love 

your mother* do not abuse mine ( i. e. Do not do to others 
what you would not have others do to you ). 

j\5*33 J Ujif’ 3 <iUe JT 

C^ 1 ^} CJb&S 0 1 jl 3 *2, 

2. If such is the king and such the state of affairs? I will 
give thee a hundred thousand ruined villages} such as this. 
(From a versified story by Nezami ,which may be summa¬ 
rized as follows }: 

A male owl? who was seeking the hand of a female 
one in marriage? was told by the latter’s parents that he had 
to settle upon the bride a landed estate consisting of a 
ruined village. The male? who was aware of the tyranny 
of the reigning king? answered? “ If such is the king? and 
such the ruinous state of affairs? I will give you a hundred 
thousand ruined villages. ” ( The injustice and tyranny of 
the king caused the villages to be ruined }. 

<S * # 

-*} C —jf If it were 

not for the fear of dying? life would not be difficult. 

* $ 

j> J ilf 5 £2 ^ kS&JJ J* $ ee un ^ er L ‘ 

J etc . 

$ * & 

(lS***-} oLf*^ I j j\ •****! *^ f* 

T. If the ( eye of the ) bat cannot see in the day-time? 


an old superstition 
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that is no fault of the sun. 

tt $ 

^) j 3 3 S c*i>^3 3i.^ b 

T . An angel? associating with a fiend? will learn ferocity? 
treachery? and fraud. 

E. E. ( a ) Who keeps company with a wolf will learn to 
howl. ( b ) He that lies down with dogs must expect to 
rise with fleas. ( c ) Evil communications corrupt good 
manners. 

$ * $ 

* Ji > 3 ? 

f. If the minister feared God as he does the king? he 
would be an angel. 

Note. The beauty of the P. lies in the word , 
which? when pronounced malek ? means “king”? and when 
pronounced malakj means u angel 

& & & 

O 1 -} jjb CJ) 0 T yx\ 0~}<> 3 £jib/ 

T. If you have one virtue and Seventy defects? he who 
loves you will see nothing but that one virtue. 

E. E. Faults are thick where love is thin. 

& * 0 * $ 

s $jr jb yijis i> i j> $ i) c-*o b <r i j ^{t>jr 

T. Why undo a knot with the teeth? when it can be undone 
by the hand? 

Cf . the E. Gentle means are best and Don’t look for 
difficulties where there are none. 

Note . This has also been fashioned into a regular 
hemistich? tnus : 

1 3 l aI -Jl 3 I I j* a i o —j • £ 

which means u Why should one injure one’s teeth? when 
a knot can be undone by one’s hand/” 

$ $ 

E. T. When the party 
with whom one has to deal is amenable? the affair is easy. 

Note, The metreless variant ^-1 Jr- ^ A 

is of frequent usage. 

® $ 
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j& j> 4) jF T. Tears remedy every 

irremediable ailment. 

C-l 2 d_fc.Jo.Ui- ^ jW. £*>“! **-/ T. Tears in season are 
better than laughter out of season. 

o $ 

\j oJjJ* J tj F. T . Weeping is not 

occasioned but by a heartache? and laughter but by a song. 

Note. 3L- originally means a musical instrument? 
especially a stringed one? and by extension? a musical 
performance. 

$ o & 

C*«d jj j£jt> qJ Ai > JP F. T . A woman’s trick is her tears. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. replaces N-* by 
(*!■> i. e . “ snare 

& o sO 8 _ 

J* ^ i 

c sj\ j* c \j cJ>U 

T. Said the Prophet? “ Should you knock at a door? some 

one’s head will finally come out of that door. 

E. E. ( Same as for cSy jl etc. ) 

$ * & 

J*J jj y+z> 0 b- ^a? 5 

F. T. Listen eagerly to what a learned doctor says? though 
his acts be not like his words. 

E. E. Do as the priest says? not as he does. 

$ ^ o 

{cS-u-} | -j\ j j[y j\ Jy 5 T. The rose comes from 

the thorn? and Abraham springs from Azar. Cf. ^ c.~i etc. 

Note. A zar is the name of Abraham’s father* accor- 
ding to the Mohammedans? although the Biblical name is 
Teracb. However? the two names are believed by some to 
have a common linguistic origin. 

*■$olwUr" b Jj* F. T. The flower is more comely when 
it goes with the vase. 

& $ 

££jA J^ 5 Ingenious ( or ta¬ 

lented ) people are world’s thornless roses. 
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u~J There is no rose without a thorn. 

C**f ljl:> ^Jf 5 T. The perfect rose is God. Cf . 

$ O $ 

J C~l> J.P F. T. The rose-leaf looks the same on 
both sides. ( Complimentary remark to one who sits with 
his back to another? and who apologises on that account}. 

T. A man and wife .are 
made of the same clay. ( hit. ) The clay of a man and his 
wife has been mixed in the same bin. Cf . Jh» ; -Ui etc . 

Notes. (1) A variant form of this pvb. reads 
y jU> <il> 31 I J 

i. e. The clay of a man and wife has been taken out of 
the same bin. (2) ->*■« means originally a kneading-trough? 
and hence we might freely say? “A man and wife have 
been kneaded together ( or in the same vessel ).” 

$ o # 

a*- y E. C. The pick of the basket. 

T. The 1 lower on top of the basket. 

$ O & 

Kj oJJfcXcJ T. Clay which has already 

been soaked will be broken up loose by a sprinkle of 
water. (Stressing lack of iesistance on the part of weak or 
afflicted persons }. 

$ o $ 

Pj~i F. T. I admit of your complaints? 

and promise to make up for my shortcoming when my 
son marries. (Said to a friend who complains why he has 
not been invited to a certain party }. 

Note. ^ which means “a mild or friendly complaint 5 ’ 
has a similarity with *4 f c an ornamental veil ? which the 
bride wears on her head 5 . It seems? therefore? that it was 
originally the bride who gave the reply to the complain¬ 
ing friend? and that the reply was equivocal? meaning in 
addition iC Let your veils cover my head? etc. 55 

$ * # 

^I T. He thinks Ali-hb is a 

city. (Said of a conceited person). 
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Note. I J* is the name of several villages in Iran, 

$ <* $ 

T. Want of fame is better than a bad name. 

a£ o aX., 

uf 5 jy jl O J o^.f* F. T. Inferiors sin? and 

superiors forgive. 

Cf. the E. To err is huir.ant to forgive divine. 

■ # « & 

*=-■ >r E. I\ The maid has to blame for 

the fault of me • mStress. 

Cf. -A-X-li ^ ^1 

& & $ 

{ti-**-} CoLc jl <; s i n * n secret is 

better than to pray (or worship) in public. 

$ * $ 

•Jif iS-^ E. E. As well be hanged for a sheep 

as for a lamb. 

T . If you commit a crime? let it be a capital one. 

Note. i s a n.ortal sin or capital crime? and its 
antonym is 4 a venial sin ’. 

$ * $ 

! JJbJJ \j T. The sparrow 

hatched this year wishes to give lessons to the one hatched 
last year. 

E . E. ( a ) Old foxes want no tutors. ( b ) An old fox needs 
learn no craft. Cf. Don’t teach your grandmothers 

to suck eggs. 

$ * $ 

<L-J ^l <) jtfi sili*uP T. A sparrow in the hand is 

better than a peacock which is yet to come. 

E. E . ( Same as for ^ etc. ) 

' & * ® 

4T *1) c**o T. A Sparrow in the hand 

is better than a hawk in the air. 

E. E. ( Same as for ) 

c-J ^ J J J J*? 5 J jt* J £^P 

E. T. The treasure has its serpent? and the rose has its 
thorn? and joy and sorrow are ever linked. 
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E. E. ( a ) No rose without a thorn. 

( b ) Sadness and gladness succeed each other. 

& ft $ 

(tSjV) j) fJUf;d fjJ* See under J.* ji etc. 

tf. <r tf. 

( ur*'Jj <_ri->} sJ \j C.lp- Jiji jSc b Cf T. Sins are washed 
by apology? as clothes are by water. 

& «• & 

(is- 1 *-} JhU iJU «UM>1 

F. F. The sinful man who fears God is better than the 
hypocritical worshipper. 

& o & 

SjZ-* c iJ“ jUj js ijr cf 

F. A blacksmith transgressed in Balkhi and a coppersmith 
was beheaded in Shusht ar- (Injustice prevailed everywhere}. 
Cf. J-* I J <-tr etc. 

Note. This verse has neither a sound rythm nor a 
good rime. 

$ «■ & 

JJ*£ IjLs-aT Jjlf juJ* Cf F. The cattle have trans¬ 
gressed? and the headman of the village pays the penalty. 
( Those at the head of affairs are responsible for the 
transgressions of the public). 

$ o & 

(»)■»'.>! J\Jj 0 ;C) Cf T. The sin of one man will 

lay waste a whole city. 

$ $ 

Jkil> I Jj-llc cljf* F. T. The sincere lover has 

always a ready witness. ( Lit . ) The testimony of a true 
lover is in his sleeve. 

$ o $ 

Sj.il) JUJT <Tc—I ls*T F . T. Why think of a winding- 

sheet for him > when he has no tomb to begin with? 

$ * $ 

jT JLb F. T. To try to conceal what is too manifest. 
( From the following anecdote? which will show the literal 
meaning of the indecent phrase):— 

Once a minister who was in attendance on a king? 
broke wind beyond his control. In an attempt to , conceal 
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the rude act? he started to trample on the ground? and 
produce a shrill noise from his boot? which he rubbed 
against the stone-paved floor. 

The king? who was aware of the cause of the minis¬ 
ter’s restless condition) asked one of his courtiers? u What 
is that minister doing? ” “ He is trampling a fart ”? was 
the witty reply, Cf. b ubi) etc. 

$ $ 

! 4) 4>- T. What connection is there between 

a fart and one’s temples? Cf . 

$ V $ 

! ZjT T. He has broken wind and he 

is claiming a penalty! ( Said of one who has committed a 
fault? and far from confessing it? puts forward a claim }. 

$ $ 

\sXa Jjf* T. When the mistress breaks wind? it 

makes no noise. Cf. etc. 

$ $ 

! ^11 J <) F. T . It is like a calf on a 

ladder? and a camel in a cage! { Referring to queer and 
inconsistent acts). 

$ * $ 

.U) J\S*J Ji jnJ AJL^j 5 T. My calf grew old? but did not 
become a cow. ( Referring to a man who has childish acts). 

wO I jZK+JtJ IT I j mjfP F. 2 . He will leave off 

tending EmaW-ReZa's sheep before it is noon. (Said of an 
unreliable or unfaithful Servant? or? according to Dehkhodat 
of one who is not constant in his friendship. Others believe 
it refers to one who does a charitable act half-heartedly? 
inasmuch as the sheep belong to Em^m -ReZa ( the eighth 
Imam of the Shiites )? whose sheep it is pious to tend. 

Note. ( chasbt ) is the middle hour of the 

forenoon? and means also an early lunch. 

J&k vUa mjS" T . The sheep worries 

23 
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about its life? the butcher about the fat. 

cf . oU 1 ; J, etc . 

$ # $ 

Is*- ^VLA) jlf 1 f j T. The end of every sheep 

is in the slaughter - house. 

E. E, Every fox must pay his own skin at the flayer’s. 

$ # $ 

C-*l jS* Oil) jf* F. *1 . Given the ear* one can 

always find earrings. Cf . ^-4 etc . 

$ * $ 

O^-f 5 c-*0> C-i jf* F. E. To set the fox to watch 
the geese. 

T. To entrust the cat with the meat. 

$ # $ 

^lo>£ T. The ass’s flesh is fit for the dog’s 

teeth. 

$ * $ 

jj j Ji) j\ 0)1) b F. T. The meat should be cut 

off from whichever animal is fatter. { It is unjust to 
exploit poor people }. 

Note, ( 1 ) ( baghal ) means u armpit* bosom* or 

breast ”. ( 2 ) The original has ‘ cow ’ for animal. The 
use of the latter word would necessitate the use of ‘beef’* 
rather than ‘meat’. 

$ * $ 

CcT*" ^C) J> J 0)^1^ jf T, They have 

given you two ears and (only) one tongue ( /. £. we should 
talk less and listen more ). 

$ $ 

I Of- jl T. The flesh will never be 

separated from the finger-nail. (Relatives are as closely 
attached to one another as the finger-nail to the flesh ). 

0 # $ 

oSjdoif ^*) bp* 0 c-iy 5 ( 5<?<? 

under j Cj 5 ). ‘ 

$ # $ 

jt£&0) 1^9 j2>- E. E. He doesn’t care for these 

remarks* also* he turns a deaf ear to these words. 
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T. His ears are not indebted to these remarks. 

S& * $ 

£** i £y* 3?* E, ^' To him who 

endears the ear? the earring? too? should he dear. 

E. E, Love me? love my dog. 

*" 1 Jjtjt ji j 6 •JjZjT T • The earring is dear? 

yet the ears are dearer. 

E. E. Near is my shirt? hut nearer is my skin. 

j J*\ jLcj c--»l ,j~t& J£$l jTI jf* 

( ^ L:*.cJb T. If a jewel should fall into mire? it 

would still he precious? and if dust should ascend to the 
sky? it would be still he mean. Cf. ^ J*>\ etc . 

& # $ 

o*J o^ 6 *? T - To carry pearls to the Sea of Oman. 

E. E. ( Same as for }. 

$ # $ 

JfJU ^3 piF. C. It is hard for me to say it? 

hut equally hard to conceal it, 

$ # $ 

<UJTj 0 aJU Oj^> <P' F. T. To sully a 
person’s face with filth? and hold out a mirror to him 
( i. e, to disgrace him and remind him of it ). 

& & $ 

©tAi* ^f" 4T^ F. T. Was the dirt really 
insufficient that it was increased by further abomination? 

Cf. etc. 

Note. <? J ( goh ) is excrement? and in its solid state 
is called * a: -“ ( send eh ), Both words are indecent to use. 

$ # & 

0 i'j S C IJ J> (See under c ~*I cni r */r.) 

$ * * 

? «_*■ Iy J-od jf fjrtP 

T. Granted that your father was learned? of what avail is 
that to you? 

$ * $ 



J 

V ( A. ) T. Saying? tfi I do not know ”? is half 
the knowledge. Cf. I etc. & a ;~-> UcM^ l<" e/r. 

E. E. Who knows he knows nothing knows much. 

$ * $ 

§ C-***S 0 4iV T. What comparison between the 

dead ass and the greyhound? 

$ * $ 

zj /t $> 11 <JV 

C ^ o'J ^ ^ *0? 

E, T. Few and precious words are pearls 
Of which one may rightly boast? 

Too many words are cheap as dirt) 

Or like the shells along the coast. 

Note. The word is applied to bricks* which are 
made of clay moulded by hand? and left in the sun to 
dry. As a great number of such bricks can be made within 
a short time? to these the poet is comparing profuse words. 

$ * $ 

jdjl 1 <*iV T . Bragging in a strange 

country and shouting in the coppersmiths’ market. ( Just 
as one’s voice is drowned in a place where many coppersmiths 
hammer their vessels? a man away from his country may 
say anything about himself without meeting a refutal ). 

$ *& $ 

S I J> T. It you know the lullaby? 

why can’t you get to sleep? 

Cf . jf\ etc. 

E. E. He tells me my way but does not know his own. 

$ *& $ 

C—J jf c—JU wl T. He is not worthy enough to 

pour water on his hand. 
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E. E. He is not fit to tie his shoe-laces. 

Notes . ( 1 ) A variant form of this expression is 
j 1 ois- /. He is not worthy enough to 

place his shoes together. ( 2 ) It was the duty of a ser¬ 
vant to pour water on the hands of his master before and 
after a meal? or to place his master’s shoes together in 
readiness for him to wear them. 

$ * $ 

J,iU T, Not every ass is worthy of its 

bridle. 

Notes. ( 1 ) seems to be a contraction of ->^51 ? 
though it now has two meanings: u crown” and “officer”. 
( 2 ) The version of the pvb? as given here? is exactly 
the Same as that given in my text of /a me-ot- 

t am seel , a book on Persian proverbs. Dehkhod a? though 
quoting from the same source? gives JiV 

which is intended to mean “ Not every head is worthy 
of the crown I believe? however? that this is not logi¬ 
cally correct? and should better read j* j~*l CsN 

# V $ 

jiCj aiLi j£b J>V E. T . One does not give saffron to 
every ass. ( Lit . ) Not every ass is worthy of saffron. 

Cf. U *»■ j>~ etc . 

E. £. Do not cast pearls before swine. 

$ * & 

C--I ^wUC $ J*> ( See -vol etc . ). 

# o & 

JUT a j) T. The lips came before the teeth. (Such 

a thing is prior to? or more essential than? such other thing}. 

$ o O 

wUbJu* jji 4 , 5 ^} ( Same as ) 

U ^J T . David’s melody and one who 

is born deaf. 

E. E. To play a lyre to a deaf man. 

$ * & 

( } 6 j t A jdjlji* O Jki 6 J t ) OJ.5 T. It is the 

( poor ) widow who appreciates the sweetness of the grapes? 
not the owner of the vineyard 
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(^W-} <> <z9b jl ^z9b F . r. The fact that something is 

found gives more delight than the very thing found. 

$ $ 

aJU&a jOb jljLj (Same as J J> I 

^ $ 

0 iSj 1 *** c-i*) F. Curse upon the 

shopkeeper who does not know his customer. Cf. ij^Jjfet c . 

$ * $ 

C**J J-Jc ^Lai (^Ia) F, T, The meeting of a friend is as 

good as a cure ( lit. cures the infirm or invalid). 

$ $ $ 

C.J hli c«©.C:> 0 0 Ua) (Same as e/r.) 

® * $ 

j( <>y& <T ^<©T <OI ju:aP)^jUaJ 

((i-A—} £ 5 1 J.*$ jl *-U I a;*jli f T. They asked 

Loghm&n, u Of whom didst thou learn manners?” He said? 
u Of the ill - manneredi inasmuch as I avoided any act on 
their part which seemed to me indecent ( See Note on 
ol* iJ on page 76 ). 

E. E. ( a ) By others 5 faults wise men correct their own. 
(b) If thou seest aught amiss in anothen mend it in thyself. 

$ & $ 

1 ? <r jbUjU c,aP^:;>^©T <fj\ juzaP lyUsJ 

JU^ii <^gb T. They asked Logbm^h cc Of whom 

didst thou learn wisdom? 55 “ Of the blind ”? he said? “for 
they do not tread on any ground until they have tried 
( lit, seen ) it 5 \ 

& & 

j\ jZJL.) <1 j( Aaa) T. To take up a morsel too large 
for one’s mouth ( lit. crop ). Cf . tke next entry. 

$ * $ 

j> ojlaib A^aJ T. Take up a morsel which is not 

too large for your mouth. ( This is often a caution against 
marrying one who is of a higher social rank }. 

$ * $ 

jm J>l \j <Ua1 1 . To eat food from behind 
one’s neck. Cf . j\ 

$ * $ 

f U© JU© 'J£} ( A. ) r. There is a season for every speech. 

cf. JW a** etc. 
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jrd F. T. Buy a lame or a blind ass? 

if you want? but don’t buy an old one. 

$ # $ 

^aJI^SVL ufciK T. The loin-cloth of Mol la - N ass redd in 
( /. an article which serves a number of purposes ). 

{ From the following anecdote 

Once Mol l a - N assr eddin complained to the magis¬ 
trate that his loin-cloth? coverlet? carpet? and turban? had 
been stolen. When the thief was arrested? it was found 
that he had stolen from Mol la’s house nothing more than 
a loin-cloth. When asked why he had asserted that so many 
things had been stolen? Moll a answered that though the 
stolen goods was primarily a loin-cloth? it had served 
him as his coverlet? carpet? and turban as well. 

& # & 

<;p^J T. To give almond-cakes to a cow. 

E. E, To cast pearls before swine. 

$ * $ 

k) Ajfj+Aj\ y I T. His ewer holds much 

water ( /. £. he is a man of great influence. 

& & 

jjfj* J jIT sikj* <>UT j jjsJ ji 

f IU—r j —,to T. An earthen ewer and a copper 
aiguiere both serve the same purpose? but the real value 
of each is known when they are pawned. 

Note . is generally supposed to be cheaper than 

V :i T ( aftabeh ), the former being made either of 
earthenware? or of tinnned iron? while the latter is usually 
made of copper. 

$ * & 

(A.) The sick man has no liability ( /. £. 
he is exempt from performing certain religious duties ). 

$ $ 

V* (A.) T, Man will have nothing 

but what he has obtained by his effort. 

E. E. Who never tries cannot win the prize. 

& O $ 



r 

IU E. E. We have sown our wild oats. 
T. We have sifted our flour. 

Note. Sometimes this is extended by adding to it 
\ J \ j /. e. u and have hung up the sieve”. 

& $ 

(jU-*) c-J c-> Ip- \j F. T. The bereaved need 

not hire a mourner. Cf. b 

$ $ 

JiCjfci Jj 0 U J ^ U F. T. I am willing 

to let loose the skin? but the skin will not let me go. 
( From the following anecdote } ; 

A bear was once driven downstream by a torrent? 
with its head bent toward the water. One of the men 
standing on the shore thought it was a skin-churn which 
had been allowed to drift? so he jumped into the water to 
bring it ashore. But the bear firmly seized the covetous 
man? who now had to grapple with the animal only to save 
his life. When the men on the shore shouted to him? 
u Let the skin float? if you cannot bring it”? he shouted 
back? u I am too glad to let the skin go? but the skin 
will not let me go”. 

Another version of the story? according to Dehkhod a? 
who has quoted it from a book called Feehem^eehi makes 
the bear look like a fur cloak? which is coveted by a 
thinly-clothed mendicant. 

Note. The story refers to cases when people are 
involved? from covetous motives? in difficulties which 
they are too glad to get rid of? rather than derive the 
benefits coveted by them. 

$ * & 
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<f J&J JU9 4^) F. T. The mother eats of the 

sugar and cake pretended to be meant for the child. 

Cf. etc. & y f£; L- fU; 


^1^ Ij <) 1 J F. T. Of the mother it is the 

heartstrings? while of the nurse it is only the garments? 
that are torn. 

Note. The P. has “The mother’s heart burns 5 ’? which 
figuratively means? “ She feels a great sympathy for? or 
greatly pities? her child ”? and the idea of burning suits 
nicely the nurse’s garments. 

$ # $ 

jUj J),iU ( See -> -> a i) 

$ # $ 

jA) jJJ ^ l> Cm»J <T T. One who has no mother 
should put up with his step-mother. 

$ * $ 

C.*t J 4>M} o^U T. A bitch is a lion in her own 
kennel. Cf. <iU- etc. 

$ * $ 

cij ^ J JuT jlP <T <-u9 ^>1 jl tj L F. T. Little avails us 
the story of the cow that came in and the ass that went 
out. (Cited in similar instances). 

* * * 

^A>MT Jaj I j U (Same as o»l ->! etc.) 

& # $ 

j*:*** a> La (jA 

T. Much as the snake hates the penny - royal? the herb 
grows always by its hole. ( Cited in cases when things go 
contrariwise ). 

$ * $ 

(lSjL*;) iij^ JU jL jl 4) JU jL F. T. A poisonous snake 

is better than a bad companion. 

$ * $ 

jU T . The serpent casts 
off its skin? but doesn’t throw off its habit. 

Cf. £ — t\ a> 

$ * $ 
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aJjpjJ £lj jm.) l> jU> ( Same as jk* lr etc.) 

3 ^ <* 3 ^ 

<cl| jjjk J-m jrj) 4^jU E. E, Little birds pick at 
the dead lion. 

I. When the serpent grows old? the frog rides on its back. 

$ * $ 

J>»jZ «c (Xam J) oU* oJ> jPjL E. E. ( a ) A burnt child 

dreads the fire. ( b ) A scalded cat fears cold water. 
( c ) Once bit? twice shy. ( d ) He who has been bitten by 
a snake is afraid of an eel. 

1 . He who has been bitten by a snake is afraid of a black 

( and white ) thread. Cf. \f*\ etc. 

$ * $ 

j 4>V gjf ^ j& ^ • No niatter how 

crooked a serpent is wherever it goes? it goes straight into 
its hole. {Wicked people are wise about their own affairs}. 

$ * $ 

<JrUwUi!l jro ^3 ^>19 U J oUU ( A. ) 

F. T. What is gone is past? and what is about to come is 

not present . Up? therefore? and make the most of the 

moment between the two non-existent times. 

E. E, Trust no future? howe’er pleasant? 

Let the dead Past bury its dead. 

Act? act in the living present? 

Heart within? and God o’erhead. 

$ # $ 

(*"“k Ab Lc E. E. ( a ) As well be 

hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. ( b ) In for a penny? 
in for a pound. 

F. T. Since we are already in hell? what matters if we go 
one stage farther down? 

$ # ® 

Ar L© F. 2 . He who has been 
disgraced before all men should not worry about a whole 
world of other troubles. 

Note. (*<£*» which literally means “wool”? figuratively 
Stands for anything which is not worth worrying. Thus? 
the phrase o^i which is in frequent use? means 

ct Nevermind ” or “ Don’t care 
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JJ* *J* * f\ T. Since we are ( reputed to be ) infidel? 
we might as well be more so. Cf, ^ etc, 

$ $ 

JP* © jV U Af UF.J, True? we have eaten 

the dish? but don’t flatter yourself that the Lur was a 
fool. {Quotation from the following story): 

One of the natives of Isfahan ? who had travelled to 
Bakhtiafh was talking one day about the delicious dishes 
prepared by the inhabitants of Isfahan? among them 
kail eh - pacheh ( dish of sheep’s head and trotters ). One 
of the audience travelled shortly after to Isfahan ? and 
fancied the much-praised dish. While in search for a shop 
where it would be sold? he happened to pass by a cobbler’s 
shop? where he saw an earthen tub filled with water? in 
which the cobbler had soaked some pieces of leather. 
Taking this for the dish he was searching? he gave some 
money to the cobbler and asked to be served with a por¬ 
tion of kalleh - pacheh. 

The cobbler? taking advantage of the stranger’s stupi¬ 
dity? granted his request? and he began to dip his bread in 
the dirty water and eat it. He even put a piece of leather 
in his mouth? but had to Swallow it quickly? finding that 
it could not be chewed. He then left the remainder? which 
he could no more eat? before the cobbler? and on his 
departure from the shop? said? 44 It is true that I have 
eaten the dish? but don’t flatter yourself that I was a 
nincompoop 

Notes, (1) The above quotation is often cited by one 
who has been deceived? and who after discovering it? tries 
to join in the laugh. It amounts to Saying? 44 I have found 
out? or knew beforehand? your deceitful intention”. (2) The 
inhabitants of B akhtiafi? and those of Lufistan ? are called 
Lurs-> and these are regarded? for no good or specific 
reason? as simpletons. 

$ * $ 

U Ar lo F. T, I am leaving the 

house (in disappointment)? but this is not proper household 
management. ( From the anecdote of the thief who had 
entered a poor man’s house? and could not find anything 
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which was worth carrying away? and on leaving? cried 
out to the owner of the house? u I am leaving the house? 
etc. etc.” 

Notes. (1) The quotation is usually? though jestingly? 
cited as a reproof of people who do not properly look after 
household management or domestic establishment. (2) Some 
people expand the anecdote by relating that the thief had 
Spread a large cloth wrapper on the ground? in order to 
wrap in it the stolen goods? and that while he was on 
search? the poor man and his wife were awakened by the 
noise? and seeing the wrapper? used it as their carpet? as 
they had been lying on the bare ground—an incident which 
aggravated the thief’s disappointment. 

& $ 

{> J ~} JL c &/ sfjQ y* A\ $ J l * 

i . “ Riches are for the comfort of life? not life for the 
Sake of amassing riches 

& •» 

jlw I ^ Cm! jl> 4} C-IJU F. T. It is money ( or 
property )? it is not life that one could easily part with. 
( This is what a miser would say when required to give 
money for some purpose }. Cf . I etc. 

$ * $ 

wU JL F. T. Bad ware comes back to its 
owner ( lit . to its owner’s beard ). Cf . etc. 

& # $ 

ol<0L*cJfc \j cJL T. Keep your pro¬ 

perty safely? and do not make a thief of your neighbour. 
E. E. Better a lock than jdoubt. 

$ * $ 

c£j J> o! j\ pi^>JL T- It was property gained illegiti¬ 

mately? so it was spent for an illegitimate purpose. 

Ct, rb- etc. 

$ * $ 

&Jjya <>L> JL (• Same as vM etc. ) 

$ * $ 

JL JL JL JL T. My own property 

is mine? others’ properties are mine? too. { This is how a 

L covetous person thinks ). 
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aiL^o UwV) JU F. T. Worldly wealth will remain in the 
world ( /. e. Man will die? leaving his wealth behind him 
and? therefore? there is no point in accumulating wealth). 

& * & 

O j >-1 Jbj U>£ JU T. The wealth of the present world 
is a source of trouble for the future world. 

& & 

J \ ^**5"" J^ 0 JU 

T' Any one can acquire wealth ( or earn money )? the 
difficulty lies in keeping it. Cf, l a ;i Jx, etc. 

$ * $ 

F. T . Ali’s property will come to him 
( t. e . The rightful party will in the end enjoy his right). 

Note. Such is Dehkhoda’s version? which seems to 
be correct in view of the explanation given. But what 
I have heard from the mouth of the public is ^J^x ^ 
which would mean “ Ali’e property ( or money ) should 
be spent for meeting him”. 

$ * $ 

jfj jA JU jUo jr U JU T . Ours are hung on to a 
minaret? others’ are under the tub ( i. e . People conceal 
their own faults? but reveal ours ). 

& * # 

1} jA U \j jA JU F. 7. What we get from others 
we should share with others. 

& * $ 

Uj o£jA JU F. T. What is bequeathed by a person 
does not last long. 

Note. A variant form of this saying replaces ^ 
by /. e . “goes after the dead”. 

Property acquired free of cost 

is sweeter than honey. 

& * $ 

!JUHc*J ^a JU c-i-IJU < U& JU 7. Every one else’s property 
is a ( private) property? but mine is common property! 
( t . e. Every one tries to appropriate my property? as if it 
belongs to the community? while he believes that his 
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property is privately - owned? and should not be appropriated 
by others). 

Note, JU1 ( beytolm&l) is an obsolete Islamic term 

meaning “ public treasury ”. 

& & 

Ip- j \JU T. Stolen property is taken to 
one spot? but suspicions ( regarding the thief ) are directed 
to many places. 

Note, A variant form of this pvb. replaces 0^ by 
which means “ faith ” — the idea being that where 
there is an unjust suspicion? the faith of the suspected 
shall belong to the suspcctor. 

* $ 

JULaja gtf’ jm wti <F* (Ap-)UIa E. E, ( a ) Too many 
cooks spoil the broth. ( b ) Two captains sink the ship. 

Cf, etc . 

T. Where there are two midwives? the child’s head does 
not come out in the normal way. 

$ * $ 

wU t ^ UU F.T, The sight of the midwife 

suggested the birth. ( Referring to one who shows no 
initiative for doing a specified act? or does not remember 
to do it? until he sees others do it }. 

$ & 

1 j T, He is a government of- 

icial ? and must be given his due. { Quotation from the 
following story } : 

One winter night when the weather was intensely cold 
the governor of a certain town ? who was seriously ill ? 
ordered his men to fetch a physician from a neighbouring 
village. The physician came in time and wrote out a pres¬ 
cription? but? far from being given any fees for his trou¬ 
bles ? on his way back he was stopped short by one of 
the governor’s servants ? who demanded from him a tip. 

The unlucky physician was forced to return to the 
governor’s residence and set forth his complaint against the 
servant. However ? on hearing his case the governor said ? 
“Yes? he is a government official ? and must be given his 
due {The story reflects a state of affairs when absolute 
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injustice and despotism prevail } . 

$ # $ 

jJkXnxt (Same as ->v^0- 

& # $' 

( ^ wjlsfcLo E. E, To carry water in a sieve 

[or draw water with a sieve). Cf. 0*V^ o^ A ->*> V * 

T. To measure the moonlight. 

$ * & 

kAiCJ^$ \j T . The moonlight depreciates the 

yoghurt. ( There is no comparison between that which is 
natural ( Of genuine) and that which is artificial} . 

Note . A variant form replaces ^ by o"l \J> which 
means “ canvas or tent-cloth ” . 

3 & # $ 

j\ 1 jp oU F. F. The moon will not always be 

hidden by clouds. 

E . E. In the long run truth will out. 

& # $ 

>*} p's j JT owXlf 5 jl l . A fish begins to stink 

at the head ? not at the tail ( /. e, It is those at the top 
of affairs who are responsible for their deterioration ). 

& # & 

£**1 oF. T. We have now reached the tail 
of the fish ( ?. e. The worst is over ) . 

$ # & 

7 . The fish is not worth its stink. 

( Said when the disadvantages of a thing outweigh its ad¬ 
vantages } . 

$ ® 

0 tj F. When you don’t want the 

fish? catch at its tail. (Said to one who searches something? 
though he is not really very fond of it } . 

$ # # 

c-J oyOl cij yfc F. T The fish 

is fresh whenever caught ( t % e . Such and such a thing 
can be done at any time ) . 

$ # $ 

§ o*L ! UW U J ^JfeL F. r. When 

fish and yoghurt are eaten together ? the Angel of Death 
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says? u Am I to blame ? ” 

Note, It is commonly believed that fish and yoghurt? 
when eaten together > are physiologically injurious to the 
system? although modern medicine has not yet confirmed 
this. However ? it is chiefly the pun on the word 
u yoghurt ” ? which gives some beauty to the saying. At 
the end of the sentence this word is a contraction of ^ 
“we” or 4< us n and *^1 “ is ”? the phrase meaning? u Is it 
again our fault ? ” 

$ $ 

jji ^ 4) La A starter good enough to ferment nine 

u mans ” of milk ( /. e. a very seditious person ) . 

Notes. (l)Nine mans ,5 would roughly be equal 
to 27 litres. ( 2 ) when used in baking bread is yeast 
or leaven. 

$ $ 

J <Jb I IJjLa F. T. The black man was 

beautiful ( ironical ) 3 and then caught small-pox. { Cited 
when a state of affairs goes from bad to worse}. 

Note . djL* a proper name by which some negroes 
or black slaves are called. It literally means cc blessed ” 
or “ auspicious n . 

$ * $ 

^ fJL+A J cJUTjC <Tj J+& T. It is a full cesspool that stinks 

most. ( Referring to mean people who are carried away by 
pride when they become rich } . 

$ * $ 

I (Same as I etc . ) 

* $ 

C ^ o^t ' J cP u* j z * 

F. T. Fear not young swordsmen ? but beware of old men 
full of knowledge and experience. 

# # $ 

( ^ jlJ*> jj£i3*** ^ TUnless 

a speaker is criticized? his speech will not improve. 

$ # $ 

^4za 1. To apply the bow-drill 
to a poppy-seed ( /. to split hairs or to be over- 
scrupulous ) . Cf. also the E. To put a rope to the eye 
of a needle. 
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(c—0 jlj js* c**»t ( Apply ^ c*z&\ etc, 

changing a^C>\ “finger” to (mesgbal) 5 unit of weight 
nearly equal to 5 grammes ), 

£$> o s£ • 

T. The epic would become 
too weighty ( i, e. the description would become too long i 
also ? we will have to speak volumes for it). 

Note . <£y~+ ( masnavi ) originally means “ couplet- 
poems ” ? or verses consisting of distichs riming between 
themselves. The word is particularly applied to the famous 
couplet-poems of the poet / al&leddin-Roomi, 

& 

T . It is inconsistent with reason to believe that the beggar 
will be satisfied even if all the sands of the desert 
become pearls. 

& * $ 

£~pu> F. T. Love must be on two sides. 

Cf. J ^ etc * 

E. E . Love on one side only means misery on both sides. 

$ * $ 

jOl} i^-^pca F. T. The police superintendent 
controls the markets? not the private houses. Cf . the 
next entry and the Note appended thereto . 

$ * & 

[ I<GU- tj T. What business has the 

police superintendent within the house ? 

Note, To quote from a translation of Golest&n by 
Platts ? u ( mohtaseb ) is properly the inspector of 

the markets and of the weights and measures ? etc. ? to 
him is also assigned the duty of preventing riotous and dis¬ 
orderly conduct? or public wrong - doing of any kind”. 

& * 

[ 3 \j c-* jJa.Ac JP T, The police 

superintendent who drinks wine will excuse the drunkard. 

See Note on the preceding entry . 

& & & 

<T Ijj - ' S jj ATji ^ F. It is 

the touchstone that discovers the gold ? and the beggar 

24 
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who recognizes the miser. 

$ # $ 

JU I u£i* <J Je j&J \j F. T. He who is afflicted is 

hit by stones from all directions. Cf . the E, A low hedge 
is easily leaped over. 

& $ 

o*l ^($ ame as ^ etc % ) 

$ O $ 

^a c***5 *XjaI ^ jrp:} I^a T. I don’t expect good 
from you? (but at least) do me no harm. 

$ $ 

^ tX*> ci*} I^a ) 

{ lS-**- } J;l jz%\ lij ( AT 

($£<? under jU Uj jU-jj etc, ) 

® * $ 

jijlwif*^o3 U,* I^a T, They will not bury me in your 

tomb (i. £. My sins will not be laid against you ) . 

$ # $ 

jt 0 ^ I j* 

z 'jjt** j** ^ J o^H ^ 

F.T. I have a heart - ache 5 which if expressed) will burn 
the tongue? and if kept inside) will) I am afraid) consume 
the marrow in my bones. 

$ * $ 

o->.1 oJiij ±3jLa js >T &jA ( See under j* ^ 31 etc . ) 

* * 

juki£> J uJ <r c«*i 1 & j* F.T . The true man is he 
who closes his mouth and opens his arms. Cf . etc, 

& * $ 

^§0^a «3V ^-a T. True men do not boast of their 

manliness. 

& * 

{ <i a »- } uib L* I jij ^H-lT <r jj b a jA 

f 7 . T . The true man must ) in the struggles of the world » 
be like the lower stone in the mill. 

$ # $ 

C } jt ji& j> «-u> c-**i <zij) jj j*jf*jjit <r jui) ^^a 

T- . A man should hearken advice) though it may be writ¬ 
ten an the wall. 
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E, E . ( a ) If the counsel be good ? no matter who gave it. 
( b ) Do as the friar Saith ? not as he doeth. { From 
Spannish origin } . 

& # $ 

Cm* jb ^ ^jA 

jK> o*j-! *-}k5;>Fa 1} T <>y*i’ ^SZj b" 

F. T, A wise > ingenious person must live two lives in this 
world ? in order that during the first he may acquire ex¬ 
perience and during the second he may apply the experience 
so acquired. 

$ * & 

£ uy 4 J* T. A conceited person is not godly 

( or cannot discern the truth ) . Cf, I J >- etc . 

& * $ 

C^ m ^^ man hidden beneath his 

words ( i. e. until he has spoken ? his faults and virtues 
remain hidden ) . Cf . 1* etc . 

& O & 

<X:9l ^Ca> Jli b’ <T a( SrfWtf aJ* 

j-Ujj ^Ur e/r,) 

$ # $ 

c»}*XcJ jl 4) Cjy*\ ^jA T. To die honourably 

is better than to live in ignominy. 

E. E, ( a ) Either die? or live with honour, (b) An honour¬ 
able death is better than an inglorious life (Socrates), 

$ *jS* 

{tS-w-} jl> <r Ca-J I o &s> T, He is dead whose 

name is not mentioned in connection with a good act. 

Note, The first hemistich to this is 

J* ^ j* li J-& 2 ^r 4 

/. e. O Sa’di ? he never dies who has a good reputation. 

$ * & 

^**i ©£jA T . To wash the body of a dead person 

clean ( i. £, to give full measure? to perform a duty 
faithfully ) . 

Note. This proverbial expression is mostly used in 
such sentences as ut^i D iSl gt* i. This 

time he has given full measure. 

& o & 
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£ - f pi <T 1^ ©aj* T. If you respect 

the dead? he will defile his winding-sheet. 

E. E. ( Same as for o.^ etc.) 

C) ^ c§-^ * ^3-^ f Ay-*? 0 J3* ^ 

F. T. Damn the dish? however delicious it may he? which 
contains a dead mouse ! {Cited when something mars one’s 
happiness } . 

Note. ( 1 ) »v is a colloquialism for <Sy^ 
which means literally u one who washes the dead ” . 
So the phrase . . . °*j A literally means u May the 

L dead-washer’ carry ( such a thing or person) ” . In E. this 
could be rendered by “ Damn it ! ” or 4C Confound him !” 
(2) The pvb. seems to be only in use among the Iranian Jews. 

& * £s 

J J 3 * Q&jA F. T. He who washes the 

dead is not concerned as to whether the latter is led to 
paradise or to hell. 

$ * $ 

c *r o&jA T. He who washes the dead is not 

expected {lit. does not guarantee) to provide the winding- 
sheet. (Cited in similar instances). 

& * $ 

jti* ->3^? ©£ j* F. 7\ The dead man is carried 

to the grave against his will. 

& # $ 

c f c j <£> | j ^LO U F. T. Test {or prove) your 

virility before taking a wife. 

E. E. ( a ) Never seek a wife till ye ken what to do with 
her ( Scottish ). ( b ) Look before you leap. 

zJa j 0 U <T F. T. A man who cannot 

earn bread should not have Such an unrestrained tongue 
{ t. e. he should control his tongue so as not to be rude 
to his wife ) . 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. replaces “ so 

much” by jfQ. one ell of metre - a long tongue referring 
figuratively to abusive or rude language. 

& * $ 

{J 3 sC] a 3*5 jA T. It is no manliness to 
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kick at one who is fallen down. 

& ■ 53 - $ 

& A-Sj <> <*;=” <r iJj tj* 

F. T-, The bird goes where it finds food ? not where it 
finds nothing. 

Note. There is a pun on the words and 

although the use of the word ^ which is a vulgar form 
of u thing M ? detracts from the literary weight of the verse. 

$ *& $ 

'-Ay* j? T. The hungry fowl dreams 

of millet. 

E, E . (Same as for ^ e/c.) 

$ 

0-1y JliU y Jjb>- <>■^ft F. T. The fatter a 

hen > the narrower the outlet for her eggs. ( This means 
that rich people are less disposed to be charitable} . 

Note. Dehkhoda has “ the narrower her ovary 
( £)1-W ) ” , which > does not seem correct enough for con¬ 
veying the required sense. 

* * & 

O*>1 4; T. The neighbour’s hen is a goose ( /. £. 

Other people’s property is esteemed more than one’s own) . 

* $ 

JOL) 0-1 1 0 E. E. (a) Sell not the 

bear’s skin before you have caught him. (b) First catch 
your hare? then cook him. 

F. The bird which is in the air should not be grilled. 

Cf. etc . 

$ * $ 

^ r. But one leg to the fowl. { Said when a 
person is adamant on a point and is not ready to change 
his mind } . 

$ * $ 

0-1 J? 5 ?^ r. The fig-eater ( of the 

bird that eats figs) has a crooked bill (/. e. Not every one 
is fitted for every work ) . 

$ & $ 

.i ^ • Death is ignorance? 

life is knowledge. > 
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(C-«-0 F. T. The death of the ass makes 

a feast for the dogs. Cf. the E. One man’s meat is ano¬ 
ther man’s poison. 

$ •& $ 

4)L»«Jb j> C—I Jp- uP T. Death is unavoidable (but) foir 
one’s neighbour. (Every one knows that death is unavoid¬ 
able * but scarcely ever thinks that this applies to himself 
as well} . 

Note. I have also frequently heard I ^ 
*il—* which lays stress on the selfish implication of 

the saying. 

$ $ 

^Jbt^peuo uP F. T. You have been given every - 
thing you wanted* and you want nothing but death* and for 
that you have to go to Guilin. (Said to one who is insatiable}. 

Note . This is perhaps because it was a custom in 
Guilin for the relatives of a dead person to bear the ex¬ 
penses connected with his death > in other words * dying 
involved no expenses in that province. (Doubtful ) 

$ * $ 

ojt>- jU^o J uP jA F. T. Death and the entertainment 
of visitors are inevitable. (Iranian hospitality requires the 
entertainment of visitors* though they may be uninvited }. 

$ *& $ 

slXl ^0 vP jA F. T. Let the wailing finish with 

the death. Cf. I etc. 

E. E. Better face a danger once than be always in danger. 
Cf. also the E. That which may fall out at any time may 
fall out to-day. 

$ * $ 

Jlib jUJc f F. F. I want a pearl that 

is both cheap and unique. (Ironical statement made when 
a combination of good quality and cheapness is expected}. 

Notes. (I) is a colloquial contraction of p^-J^and 

better suits the rythm of the pvb. (2)0^ literally means 
“rolling”* and describes a pearl which is round and unbored. 

$ * $ 

<x9b ^ pij*> T. Spun by Mary and woven by Jesus. 
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{ Said of something bo precious as to be unobtainable} . 

$ * & 

{<£•*—} a f £&JF ?. He earned wages * 

dear brother ? who worked. Cf. *^1* etc. 

E. E. No pains? no gains. 

$ * $ 

C.*l J*' Sy* F'T. The wages of driving an 

ass is riding it ( or Riding an ass amounts to the wages 
for driving it ) . 

$ -fr $ 

{ }(*£<?• J<? j.t f\ gjT f'j v>fr ^ 

J 7 . 2\ Breathe not a word inconsiderately ? 

Speak well ? what matters if you speak tardily ? 

E. E. Think twice before you speak once. 

$ * & 

C**f oja F.7.. A “ looti ” is content with dust as 

a snack after his drink. 

Notes. (1) is a morsel taken after an ardent spirit? 
or even wine. (2) has various meanings with bad im¬ 

plications? but is often used in colloquial language to mean 
a person of generous disposition. 

* * * 

(cSJ—} JoTj^ (See under *T.rf UjlT etc.) 

$ * $ 

} c-*t <0 c—.J oJ? T. Silence is best 

where there is no audience. 

Note. Although literally means c one who hears 

or listens’? in the proverbial hemistich given here it means 
“one who willingly listens in order to learn”. 

$ O $ 

JG j*j> 0 T. The willing listener 

( or audience ) gives the speaker encouragement to Speak. 

# $ 

^£**0 E t T. Drunkenness ends with the morning. 

$ * $ 

J E. E. (a ) What soberness conceals? drunkenness 

reveals, (b) When the drink is in? the truth is out. 

T. Drunkenness (is) combined with truth. 
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O " ^ T, A mosque is not to be used as a 

lavatory. { Cited in similar cases ) . 

Note, Dehkhoda gives the variant form <£^-r 
o-* : ; ji* i, e, A mosque is not where one could tie a 
horse. If this variant is preferred? it is due to the inde¬ 
cent wording of ^—c ; 0 — ■> iSW- 

$ * $ 

fe a —} c*J jijc a j\ jb 0 ^> c~-l y 5 " 1 >> 

T. Though the lowly ass is undiscerning ? inasmuch as it 
carries burdens it is dear(ly esteemed). 

$ & $ 

S 4*9b ^ f I 

T . The poor little ass desired to have a tail? but before 
it could find one? it lost both its ears. 

Cf . the E. ‘ He went for wool ? but came home shorn ’ 
and ‘The camel going to seek horns lost his ears ’? which 
is of Hebrew origin, 

$$*>£$> 

cJU T. To strike a blow against an awl. 

E, E. (a) To run against the point of a spear, (b) To play 
with edged tools. ( c ) To kick against the pricks . 

cSk ^ 'r*~ iS j*** T. He who goes to 

buy something very late at night must expect to be cheated. 
( The last shops open during the night usually overcharge 
customers } . 

Note, The original P. wording goes so far as to imply 
that the last customer of the evening may be killed ? in 
which case no one is responsible for his blood. 

$ O $ 

F. T, He who has not received 
a blow from another boasts of his own fist. 

& * $ 

t$ ,w } jij 4>3«3 E. E. You may know by a hand¬ 

ful the whole sack. 

T. The handful is a sample of the kharv&r ( about 300 
kilogrammes ) , 

$ & 

jj b ajp* 4JT j\ juT ^b Jju <r F. T. A blow 
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that is not given till the fight is over may as well be 
dealt to oneself. ( Lit . ) A blow that is remembered after 
the fight is over should be given to one’s own head. 

& * & 

( jUaC <Jf ( ^ t ) <i <S c--.iT 

F. T. The proof of the musk is its own odour ? not what 
the perfumer says about it. 

E. E . A good wine needs no bush. 

& < 5 - $ 

0 £j> y^XjU' T, To carry musk to Khotan ( name of a 
town and province in China ) . 

E. E . ( Same as for cMJk •-*■>) . 

$ $ 

! ji ^ F. T, Though the skin is empty > 

the water-sprinkler says > ct Mind the water”. Cf, the E. 
An empty gun and “ Hands up !” 

& & 

? i I c—*> a 7 . There is nothing difficult that 

does not become easy. 

E. E. It is a long lane that has no turning. 

Note, The second hemistich to this is 
i. e. The true man should not be disappointed ( lit. 
frightened ) . 

•& gg 

l; j-p- tj j\j c jz i b Oj jJL* T. Take 

counsel with a thousand persons? but disclose your secret 
to only one. 

j.)/ £,++*£& E. E. Poverty on an old man’s 
back is a heavy burden. 

F. T. Old age and poverty make a tragedy. 

& * & 

^.iaoL ^42.6 (A.) E. E. Let bygones be bygones. 

T. What is past is past. 

Note. This is an A. version of the more frequent 
P. Saying ^ 

aSi 4 jLUa T. Cash transactions give out the 
odour of musk. (Exaggeration praising cash transactions). 
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JlJC** wT \j oJma F. T. Young people hare the 

digestion of an ostrich. ( Lit, ) The stomach of a young 
man melts stone. 

$ * $ 

C.J ZjA Asijtf 5 * a^ (Same as etc,) 

& * & 

{ J^O Jjp* 35**** T. A beautiful 

Sweetheart needs not be adorned. Cf. o*-L. etc . 

F. E. Fair faces need no paint. 

Note, is of masculine gender and means pro¬ 

perly “a man who is loved by another”. The regular word 
for a female sweetheart or a ladylove is 

# * & 

{<£**—} <C> I C—d T, “That which 

is ugly in thy eyes is the object of my love ”. 

Cf. the E, One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

# « & 

\ukMA T, A problem solved (lit. a riddle 
guessed ) becomes easy. 

$ * $ 

oil) c-Ap- c-Ap- wImI) u^aa T . I want what is free of cost? 

even if it is bullets coming in pairs. Cf. £**+ etc. & 

Ij w-l 

$ * $ 

$ C-aJ 5 <>- tj oaa £. £. One does not (or You must never ) 
look a gift horse into the mouth. Cf. etc. 

E. T. What comments need be given on something which 
one has received free of cost ? 

Note. Dehkhodz has C-if 5 ^YIjcaa which would mean 
“Who says one can obtain a thing free of cost? ” However? 
the different forms may be regarded as separate proverbs. 

$ J ^Xaa E, E. ( a ) Beggars should be no choosers, 

(b) One does not look a gift horse into the mouth. 

Note. is a vulgarism used for which is both 
an adjective and an adverb. 

Kt & 

IjL^gUjA ^jJIaa (P. version of the A. q % v.) 

® * $ 
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( ) JjL-o \j jjt )liLo T. The dice-player 

{lit. gambler) wants double sixes 5 but double aces turn up. 
E. E. No use striving against Fate. 

$ * $ ' 

{ </"■>->-> ) jf* \J~Q ^• Do not do an ill 

turn to another if you do not want it done to yourself. 
Cf. the Biblical verse il Do unto others as thou wouldst 
others should do unto thee 

$ * $ 

0 MjjC 1) \j T . Do not knock at another 

person’s door and others will not knock at your door. 

E. E. As a man sows? so shall he reap. 

& & 

F. 7 . The fly which falls into the bowl does not do 
much? but disgusts the eater. 

Notes . ( 1 ) U is coagulated sour milk ? which is 
used as food ? and for which the Turkish word yoghurt 
is often used by English-speaking people. ( 2 ) lite¬ 

rally means “ dirty or soiled ” . 

$ * & 

JjjJ fjVb T. A new servant ( lit. attendant ) walks fast. 

See the variant yf y etc. and the Note appended to it. 

$ * $ 

! ^JUt Ho T. How easy to be a priest? 

how difficult to be a man ! Cf. etc. 

Note. X* ( moll ah ) is one who is versed in theology 
and sacred law. 

& * $ 

ciUJi <T <) CxVlo T. Better be reproached by 

your friend than see your enemy rejoice at your misfortune. 

$ * $ 

( lS-u- } juUj ji 1 ( e^F”) Jiib ojlu T. u A lofty 

minaret would appear low at the foot of Mount Alvand *\ 

Cf. ^ crtt etc. 

£ # & 

^^^ F- T. I am as brave (w)as Rost am. 

Note. This is a form of equivocal statement with 
bad grammar ? cited in cases when a person boasts of 
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bravery ? which is not possessed by him? but by another. 
In the E. translation given here iL (w)as ” indicates that 
the sentence may be read with “ as ” or “was”. 

& * & 

(<i-*~) wx;IU> p-tJ j\ <r j <> a:JU) ja <r f 0 T 0 * 

T. I am the ant ? which people tread under their feet > 
not the bee whose sting causes people to groan. { Pious 
men prefer to be weak and do no harm than to be powerful 
and torment others). 

& V & 

■k'k-} Li i y i ja b <r ^jl> ^ j* 

F. T. I never complain against strangers ? for it is my 
acquaintance who has always done me an ill turn. 

Cf. v-diNfi 

& v & 

( A. ) T. Who seeks ( or takes pains ) will find. 
Cf. cSs. <y 31 cSj*. y 31 and the E. E . given for it . 

# < 1 - $ 

! 3 Jjf Jj* -0 T. The first halting - place and begging ! 

{ Used when a bad result arrives unexpectedly early } . 
Cf. mi <Jh» Jjl 

Note. It seemed that poor people who went on a 
journey > especially on pilgrimage ? and whose money was 
too insufficient to carry them through the journey ? de¬ 
pended on begging in the last stages thereof. Hence the 
origination of this pvb. ? which refers to those who would 
beg at the very first stage of their journey. 

# * $ 

j jl jt jlcu* I F. T . 1 am talking of 

chalk ? and he is talking of cheese. {Lit.) I am talking of 
the sky? and he is talking of rope. Cf . 0 ^-. j j I 

& * S3 

( ^ } jLJl y jjca)JUJ^> E. E. Forbidden fruit 

is sweet. 

F. T. Man grows greedier to do an act when he is forbid¬ 
den to do it. 

$ * $ 

c-f c5*3-3 ^ etc - ) 

& * & 
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jO i jlJ j-M ^ f <T^a E. E, When 1 am gone? 

let happen what may. Apres moi le deluge ( French pvb 
T. When I have left this world? let it be turned upside down. 

& . * # 

3 ?c*a T, I was about to fall ? 

and you gave me a push. (Said in case when a person who 
is himself disposed to do something is induced or pressed 
by another to do it } . 

$ $ 

JO 3^0 j\ C—>1 J ^> 3 £*a ^a F, T. I say? u It it a bull”? 
but he tells me to milk it. 

* $ 

( } La9 J La*? ^£>1 c/^-a F. T. The 

pure-hearted (of the pious) show their attachment equally 
to one’s face as behind one’s back. 

$ * $ 

( Iy lO‘ jL.a?1 ^ 3 ) 

T. When there is union among ants ? they tear off the 
formidable lion’s skin. 

E. £. Union is strength. 

* * * 

Aili- j*> jja T. The ant is Solomon in 
its own ant. Cf . ^ j j etc. 

E. £. (a) Every cock is a lord on his own dunghill, 
(b) Every dog is a lion at home. 

& * $ 

(is j —) c*ci^9 <_r j j-a 

T. The ant gathers (provisions) in summer? in order that 
it might have ease in winter. 

$ * $ 

£ wLLi <r <) j^a T. Aa ant is best without 

wings . Cf. <j^T etc. 

$ * & 

££.XUa ^ ^• Mice snatch groats from his 

mouth (f. e. he is so weak and powerless that even mice...). 

Note . There are other variants to this phrase? amongst 
them crrt** -j' where u A -3 ig replaced by 

( pocket ) . 

& $ 
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U*J* F. T. It is the 
mouse which should worry the sack ? but in this case it 
is the reverse. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is ^ 

J* 5 * o^ ; l 0^1 

$ < 3 - $ 

JUdl^ JZjA T. It is into the pot of the 

fussy that the mouse falls. 

& * # 

C*»? ci^vci J*j& T. The mouse 

was unable to get into the hole ? yet it tied a broom to 
its tail. (An instance is when a person? though not admit¬ 
ted to a place himself? takes another person along) . 

$ * 

! cAill) y»l4>U 4JT F. T. A mouse doesn’t 

amount to anything '•> much less its head and legs. 

Note . ( kallep a cheb ) is food prepared from 

sheep’s head and trotters. 

$ * $ 

jA j\ <> ojij iJZjA T. A living mouse is better than 
a dead cat. 

$ O $ 

JU> ^1 J jijlmJ «*£ l) When the 

mouse and the cat collude with each other ? alas for 
the grocer’s shop! 

Notes . (1) <». (ilj and ybw properly mean u Woe 
betide (such and such a person or thing)”. (2) A variant 
form of this pvb. ? which is rather bookish? replaces 
by of? . Still another variant reads ? 4T <) JT J 

«Ai2>Li where the last part means 
“the grocer’s shop will be ruined ” ? or “ the grocer will 
be impoverished ” . 

$ * $ 

jysJ ijZ'JJA V ja T. It does not allow a hair to enter its 
crack. (This means that such a person is staunch? accurate? 
impeccable? etc. ? also ? that such a thing is definite ? and 
admits of no interpretation? also? that there is no margin left). 

& * & 

* a* T. To act as a hair in one’s nose ( /. 
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be intrusive to him ) . 

E . E. To play gooseberry. 

$ * & 

^' a is ^°rih while to pluck 
a hair from a bear ( i. e. to take any small sum from 
the miser). 

£2 * $ 

jT* wLt? \j E. E. To make mountains of mole-hills. 

1 . To make a rope of a hair. 

Note, A variant form of this proverbial phrase is 

0 - 3 \j _}• 

$ * $ 

T. To hide moonlight by mud ( i. e. to 
try to conceal what is too manifest). Cf . etc. 

$ # £2 

JcSLL I j c*-»U £_j> ul;^ ( Same as b ) 

$ ^ £g 

( T Lj CmI&I jty £> 4* T. When the moon 

wanes ? they point to it with their fingers. (A man becomes 
famous as a result of mortification or laborious study} . 

Note. Uc~i&| has usually a bad implication? as it 
means u notorious (for something bad) ”? and 
means <c to become a by-word ” . 

K & 

j—4s* 

( Same as o^th y? a r^>- etc. ) . 

$ <* $ 

(t* 7 ^-} c—1 ^jT £j) ^zXc /F . T. Love based on a motive 
amounts to hatred. 

$ * 

oiU^ci ^^ bead doesn’t stay long on 

the ground on account of its hole. ( Girls do not remain 
unmarried } . 

$ * $ 

C**1 ijJ* <cJfc wtlj j-JT 0 j^gA [E. E. He plays well 
that wins. 

E . T. Throwing lucky dice makes every one a good player. 
See Note under JZ\ u-lb etc . 

$ $ 
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(<£>*>*} JUr J jji <a. E. E. (a) The dog bays the 

moon, (b) The moon does not heed the barking of dogs. 
T. The moon diffuses light? and the dog bays. 

$ * $ 

0»1 jljC jJj <*1 l) ^Ia^a T. A guest is welcome up to three 
days. 

E. E. Fish and guests stink after three days. 

& * & 

0*1 ^U*$a T. The guest is obedient to his host. 

{Lit ) The guest is his host’s ass. (This means that a guest 
should not object to > or make any comments on ? what 
is served by the host } . 

& * $ 

^jJLa fJ ^’ The g ues t brings his own 

portion. (This is what hospitable and religious - minded 
people believe } . Cf\ 31 o^t-* t$3jj which is to 

be preferred to the saying given here. 

$ * & 

^)l wl 4) ^iA ^jU.^a F. T. I treat you to the water 
in the stream. (Cited when one pretends to be hospitable? 
but offers what costs him little or nothing } . 

& # & 

lj JU-.) <0 Oil ^ ^-OJ l^il-AgA ^L.a*$a 

T. The guest does not like to see his fellow-guest ? but 
the host does not like to see either of them. 

$ * * 

^ ^ y° u want your guest 

to go? sweep under his feet {lit. pour water under his feet). 

& * $ 

C—1 ^Ia^a T. A guest ( or visitor) is God’s gift. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is l a >- oW* 
r £. A guest is loved by God. 

* # 

C—1 Mj jUr jl 4> M> ^La {Same as o>y. ->•> tf/c.) 

* * 

! ^ l* ) wl«il 0 jj-jp-jp- U> 0 Ija T. Why did 

you choose St. George from amongst all the prophets ? 
(/. Of all possibilities you have chosen the least likely). 
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(From the following anecdote ) . 

A fox once snatched a cock and ran away > holding 
it firmly between his teeth. On the way the cock said 9 
“ O fox > since you have made up your mind to eat me 9 
do so at least after mentioning the name of a prophet 9 
or other holy person 9 so that it may become lawful for 
you to eat my flesh” 9 intending thereby to obtain an 
escape in the event of the fox opening his mouth. But 
the cunning fox only squeezed the victim with greater 
force 9 and breathed out in a dragging manner the name 
u Jer-jee-s ” (St. George ) . u Alas ! ” said the disap - 
pointed bird 9 “ from amongst all the prophets you have 
chosen Jerjees ! ” 

Note. St. George 9 the patron saint of England 9 died 
as a martyr in the year 303 A. D. in the reign of Diocle¬ 
tian 9 and was looked upon as a ( demi - )prophet by the 
Mohammedans. 

$ $ 

Jji I &JJ>**+* F, T. The mediator receives 

blows from two sides. 

Note. The beauty of the P. lies in that the chief 
element of ( mediator ) is ( middle ) 9 which 

occurs again in the last part of the sentence. 

JUiT ^1** F. F. One can’t make war with 

rose water. 

T. They don’t distribute sweetmeat in the course of a 
fight. Cf . etc, 

# * $ 

L -) O*J* C.J ^' To settle upon a price 

during a dispute ( /. c. to take advantage of a dispute and 
indirectly ascertain a fact ) . 

$ & $ 

T. A quarrel between two persons is like a fire 9 and the 
wretched tale-bearer has to carry the fuel to feed it. 

F. F. Tale-bearers are commonly a sort of half-witted men. 

$ & $ 

jL-J jAj J Jplc ^L. T. There are many hints 

25 
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(or mysteries ) between a pair of lovers. 

& * & 

l c - jZT J oL^Lc> F. T. Trying to gratify one’s 
passions amidst the excitements of the Resurrection Day ! 
Notes. ( 1 ) 5 which is originally the pi. of 

“court? area? battle-field? etc. ”? means the open 
Space or court where the last judgment is carried on. 
Hence ? by extension ? the word has come to mean i the 
Resurrection (2) On the Resurrection Day every person 
is on the run? trying to get hold of some one who would 
intercede for him with God. It would be stupendous ? 
therefore? to imagine some one who would be so unfeel¬ 
ing as to care only for the gratification of his passions 
on such a day ! ( 3 ) A variant form of the pvb. replaces 
the last word? perhaps because of its indecent nature ? by 
i. e. the requisitioning of asses (or beasts). 

& * & 

T. One cannot bring 

about separation between the finger-nail and the flesh. 
(Allusion to ties of relationship} . 

$ * $ 

0 plJjj) {+> J.J Jjrjfc F. T. In the midst of the 
to-do she thinks only of having her eyebrows plucked. 
(Said of one who is self-centred}. Cf. etc . 

Note, ju jjj* ( hiroveer ) is a slang word meaning 
“ bustle or to-do ” . 

J& * $ 

( T pa ijA 

T. Drink wine and burn down the preacher’s pulpit ? but 
avoid inhumanity to mankind ( Of do not torment your 
fellow-creatures ) . 

$ $ 

! F. T. Why do I ask when I clearly see it ? ! 

( From the following indecent anecdote } 

A man asked a woman at the time of sexual inter¬ 
course with her? “ What is your name ? ” u My name is 
Lady Wide" 95 ? 1 said the out-spoken woman. “ How stupid 
I must be ! ” retorted the man ? “ I clearly see it ? and 

Still put the question ” . 
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J {SJ!> ^ J?*~* 2\ He expects to 

wade the stream without getting his feet wet. 

E. E. The cat is fain the fish to eat? but hath no will to 
wet her feet. sjs # & 

>1 JS-? >£ Jj& U jL)^ If you wish 

to become dear ? either die or keep aloof from people. 
Cf . j <i 

* * $ 

JwUo F. T. I know the burning spot in your 
body ( i. e, I know where your shoe pinches). ( From the 
following anecdote } : 

One cold morning the master of a house bade his ser¬ 
vant to fetch him a ewer of warm waters which he wanted 
for use in the W. C. The servant ? finding himself in a 
hurry ? filled a ewer with the boiling water from the 
samovar? and the man? who was not aware of what had been 
done? poured out the water and burnt himself. On coming 
out of the W. C. he was so furious that he set on abusing 
and beating indiscriminately every one with whom he came 
in contact. But the Servant ? who knew the real cause of 
his master’s fury ? said to him quite calmly ? “ I know 

what part of your body is burning 

Notes, ( 1 ) It is a religious rite among the Moham¬ 
medans and the Jews to purify themselves with water after 
easing nature. (2) The expression ^£ is very much 

used in colloquial Persian ? and means ? u He is silently 
angry”. (3) and •)>-** are colloquial forms of p 5 ^ 

and respectively, 

$ * $ 

{ } J j— aT jjj vl>( jtja T. Do you want an 

inheritance from your father ? Then acquire your father’s 
knowledge. { Freely } The best inheritance is learning 
( or knowledge ) handed down by one’s father. 

& O & 

(cf*vid jy* F. The hyena ( or wolf ) 
comes upon the inheritance of the bear. 

Note, A variant form of this pvb. is 
J>m Jjo jL:aEj jA jf* s£d JTJA 

which is a regular hemistich ? and which means. 46 The 
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legacy of a dead wolf is acquired by the hyena”. 

& «• # 

f j £}ji\ f\ j&j a^JCjA T. A poison (or a snake’s 
venom ) is fatal 5 whether the amount be small or great. 

$ O $ 

oi f*jlj> I J <Pt) ^ ^^ *h e monkey 

could no longer sit on the hot floor 1 she put down her 
young and sat upon it. ( Referring to a certain monkey 
who went to a Turkish bath with her young. The floor 
was getting hotter and hotter with the heat from a furnace 
underneath > and the monkey managed for some time to 
stand the heat ? clasping her young one in her arms. But 
the moment came when she could no longer stand the heat? 
and self - preservation forced her to put the young monkey 
on the floor and sit upon it } . 


E. E, The worst wheel 

of the carriage creaks the most. 

T . The uglier the monkey ? the more its mimicry. 

$ * $ 

JU U wO ©j-jA T, One should not expect fruit 

from the willow. Cf, yl etc, 

E, E, Figs do not grow on thistles. 

$ & 

( J a *j T. One fruit takes its colour 

fratft another. Cf, ^ I j>-j) T etc, 

E, E, A man is known by the company he keeps. 

$ * $ 



{(i J —) gif* gciJ ©a j \U E. E. No pains? no gains. 

F. T, One cannot have a treasure without taking pains. 

$ $ 

C**l liJ L*)U P> T. The blindman can see to his own 

affairs. Cf. the E . Every man does his own business best. 

$ * $ 

<a+L> J*jp* (^Cip-U T. He who habitually 

pilfers ( or picks ) happens to be a good chooser. 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is j* 

4i ^ i. e. The ass which habitually pilfers? etc. 

I JL-p- 4i L.P&) T. One cannot go uninvited 

(even) to the house of the Lord. 

$ * $ 

{ <£■**- } Cm»J ^i^olp' jl <) 1 T. For an ignorant person 

there is nothing better than silence. Cf, JJjf I o*** etc. 

E, E. ( a ) Silence is wisdom t when speaking is folly. 

( b ) Silence is gold. 

& * & 

bUT1)1^ J iA)^T P. T. The wise man draws an 

inference froYn what the fool says. 

$ * & 

JU J ji\ji ( See under *-j > 9 j ■«!-> IjIj) 

$ * & 

C.*l T. She puts on airs because of her trous¬ 

seau ( Of dowry ) . 

Note . This may be generalized to read jl ; 

^ (cr)3i+*i i. e , The bride puts on airs? etc. 

$ * $ 

<yT iOa tj C*>b ‘ ^Tjb T. Put on airs if 
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there is some one who will bear them ? if there is none ? 
Stretch your legs. 

* 0 * 

jK> JOjJ lj jB" T. Do not employ him who has not 

seen employment ( *. £. the inexperienced ) . 

0*0 

c^J<» ,jS^ (See under ^ etc.) 

0 * 0 

C,*l 4-1U r. The water murmurs (lit, 

groans) because of the roughness of the ground. {Referring 
to grievances occasioned by bad company } . 

0*0 

JUjb j\ <0 JUJb fU F. T. A high reputation is better than a 
lofty palace. (Lit.) A high name is better than a high roof. 

0*0 

£**»+> J C—E. T. What is left of it is only a 

name 5 but there is no trace of it. (Cited in similar cases? 
or when there is no truth in a rumour } . 

0*0 

( } jlS SJ £\jm 0 )U j\ <> yeptS'j jJF jX-*' fU 

F. T. Better leave a good name after yourself than a 
mansion adorned with gold. 

0*0 

T. Pious men want bread to sustain them in their worship¬ 
ping corner ? rather than such a corner for winning bread. 

Cf. etc. 

E. E. Live not to eat ? but eat to live. 

0*0 

§ Lol j\ <0 ?Jj ls*T Uol (^T lp*i) I jl> T. Bread and water are 
both here '■> where shall I go then ? seeing that there is 
nowhere better than here ? ( Cited in similar cases } 

0*0 

oJU oJU E. T. Who would be the head should give 

bread. (Lit.) Who would give commands ? etc. 

0*0 

j* (*£! E. To lend each other bread. 

E. E. (a) Claw me? and I’ll claw you. (b) Swear for me ? 
and I’ll do as much for you* 
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Note. The P. pvb. could be grammatically changed 
so as to fit in with the E. E? inasmuch as the former has 
an infinitive* and the latter an imperative? construction. 

$ $ 

<JL t » T . To rub one’s bread on the outside of 

a bottle ( containing the cheese ). Cf . etc . 

$ * $ 

Il) \j ciU F. T. Better eat dry bread 
than be under obligation to sandwich. ( Lit . ) Eat your 
bread with water? and be under no obligation to a bdoogh. 

Note. I ( abdoogh) is yoghurt diluted with water? 
and is often mixed with cucumber cut up in small bits. 

$ $ 

y* y* F ■ T • Barley bread and a peaceful life. 

Note. ^ ( khow) is a provincialism for u sleep”? 

and ^ or ? which literally means a sleeping 

ears ” ? figuratively means 4 a peaceful or tranquil life’ . 

$ * $ 

? 0 Since you 

earn your own bread ? why need you talk about others ? 
(Counsel against flattery ? gossip ? or backbiting } . 

$ * # 

3 J 3 O oJ) l^ili F. T. Give the dough to the 
baker? even though he may burn the bread (i. e. One must 
trust a professional man ) . 

$ # $ 

^He ea ^ s bread at the ruling market 
price. (Said of a time-server who has regard for the 

circumstances ) . 

$ * $ 

fa jA 4) Ijil) T. One cannot eat bread with 

another’s appetite. 

& * $ 

( '•M.J ^ ) iSJP ^ E. His bread is buttered on 
both sides. 

T. His bread has been dipped in ghee. 

Note . (from A. -^i^) is properly broth in which 
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bread has been crumbled. Cf. the E. u sop” . 

$ * $ 

Oj* ^^' Do not draw a sword 

on him who supports you > though he may be an infidel. 
{Counsel against ingratitude ) . 

Note . Such is the form of the pvb. as I have heard 
it > but ? though it is a regular hemistich? I do not prefer 
it to the metreless variant given by Dehkhoda , which 
reads as follows : - 

i. e. One who eats the bread of an infidel defends him 
by his sword. 

$ o $ 

©ja Jj& fhXf* T. The wheaten bread of a poor 
man tastes like barley bread. { So also the virtues of a 
poor man seem to be vices ) . 

$ * $ 

jjbff JUP T. Wheaten bread needs a steel 

stomach. {A mean person gets above himself when he 
comes upon a fortune ) . 

^ ^^aU F. T. He who has manly quali¬ 

ties returns the bread of an effeminate person. { This is 
because he scorns to be under obligation to such an 
ignoble person ) . 

$ # $ 

[J jS\ J wWli F. T. Good faith cannot be 

expected from a broken heart. 

$ # 

{ ) J jJU JliLi T. a father’s blessing is not 

without its effect. 

0 O $ 

Iwtp- 33 d 1) T, Not a single blood-vessel 

will be injured except by God’s will. C/. F. No use 
Striving against Fate. 

Note. The first hemistich to this is W* 3 -‘r^. £: r -^ 

/. If all the swords in the world are drawn > etc. If the 
two hemistichs were read together ? the verb ** s? ( will 
not cut ) could be either transitive or intransitive. 
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\j ^J) T, A sharp sword will not cut soft 

silk. ( Counsel against stubbornness} . 

& * £g . 

( J *^ u } yU J lT*~^ J3* T. Not every 

beast is a formidable lion ? which has claws end canines. 

E. E . All is not gold that glitters . 

0* J *-} S avT sj~ j>k<>/ oS> <T 

T . Do you not see that when the cat is brought to bay ? 
it tears out with its claws the eyes of the leopard ? 

& * $ 

J0$? j 2 **^ ^ ee ^ ^ c -) 

& & 

{ tS***- } j{jt jjit &jyJ L.S«) jji 

T. The lion will not eat the dog’s leavings? though he may 
die of hunger in his lair. 

* * $ 

jA c*-0 (ja) 6 fiXF ^15 F. T. Though we 

have not tasted bread ? we have at least seen others with 
it ( /. e. We know something about it ) . 

$ * $ 

c*«f F, T. Poverty means a thousand faults. 

$ * $ 

^J T. Steal not and fear not. C/. etc . 

F. E. (a) A clear conscience fears no accusation, (b) Speak 
the truth and shame the Devil. 

$ * $ 

<L*J <) Ij wtA> wl&wU r. No one will give up the ready for 
that which is yet to come. Cf, etc. 

$ * $ 

<T wtJwU W H 4 -^ F. T. The parvenu goes so 

far above himself as to mar his personality. ( Ei/. ) He 
who had not seen fortune ? when he happened to see it ? 
spoiled his clothes with his urine. 

& o & 

{I**— } Ij 0 ljlf VL S > jljiJlc <LT ^s*jo ju 

F. Hast thou not seen that a single ox in a grassland will 
mar all the cattle of the village ? 

E. E. ( a ) One scabbed sheep can mar the whole flock, 
(b) One rotten apple spoils the whole barrel. 
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Note. Some texts replace by /. e. Dost 

thou not see ? 

$ * $ 

! (j-/ j U L$ y T . Bring forth a male child and do it at once ' 
E. E . Good and quickly seldom meet. 


(o-0 <J> y E. E. Step by step the ladder is climbed. 

T. A ladder is made up of steps. Cf, *1* etc . 

$ < 3 - 0 

T, An iron nail will not penet¬ 
rate stone ( /. 6 *. Good advice will have no effect on the 
hard - hearted ) . 

$ * & 

0-1 T, The male and the female are together. 

E. E. You must take the fat with the lean. 

$ * & 

0-1 j&jf*J £}* T. To an ass cowries 

and pearls are the same. Cf . D •jt+J* etc. 

Note . The beauty of the P. lies in that the word 
4 ass’ occurs in the compound word which is usually 

translated as c cowry ’ or ‘ shell ’ > but which literally 
means ‘ ass’s bead ( i, e. large bead ) ’ . 


jhU o T wd wj!E/ f, Do not lie near a camel 

and you will not have disturbed dreams. Cf . pi etc. 


b&JA My li ^ T. (Same as jj 

$ tf $ 

^p-1 <***5 F, T, Credit transactions ( when repeated 
too often ) end in strife. 

Note. (ras'teh) is either a provincialism for 
or has been coined to rime with V*' (nasieh) . 

$ * & 

o-l <J j> jl (Same as etc. ) 

$ # $ 

{ t^"**-* - } o—l 3 o—l ^1 

T. It is a mistake to take the advice of an enemy? though 
it is right to listen to it (so that one may do the contrary). 
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0 UVI J Aps^i)I (A.) J-, There are two unap¬ 

preciated blessings : health and security. 

Note. J jt** literally means “unknown”. 

$ o & 

J j IwU*> JjUS F. T . Sow discord and reap victory. 

E. E. Divide and rule. 

Note. The P. is most probably an adoption of the 
E. thought ? and hence sometimes cf is replaced by 
cf ^which is a translation of the E. ** rule ” . 

$ { 3 - $ 

<01ulj^l T. The owner’s breath is better 
than fodder ( i. e. The animal benefits more by its owner’s 
protection and care than merely by what it is given to eat). 

$ -a- 

{ ) pjju 0 pUk) ^^1^ eJUCj \j 

T. It is easier to promise food to yourself than money to 
the grocer. (Counsel advising contentment and avoiding the 
purchase of things on tick ) . 

$ * $ 

JjU <U-J <0 0 J>a) F. T. One should not give away any¬ 
thing which is already in his possession in the expectation 
of something which is yet to come. 


AJjy* p+lf* jjttJ T. What is imprinted on a 
carpet will be obliterated ? but what is imprinted on the 
mind will not. 

& & $ 

J ijLa) F, T. He needs luck and nothing 

else but lying with his face to the ground ( /. e. One may 
have no activity as long as he is lucky ) . 


^aT^aT ^Jifii T. It 

blasphemy. 


is not blasphemous to narrate a 

& & $ 


wUC*© 1 j T, He tries to reap what he has not 

sown ( /. e. he is too exacting ) . 


£/ JLa2 #J JUU \j oJUU T, One should not go to meet 

misfortunes. 
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E. E. Don’t fear the worst until you see the worst. 

& •» 

0 e.5 T. Do not assign work to him who 

has not done any work ( /'. e . the inexperienced ) . 

cf. u. ^ 

$ * $ 

C/k*) -5b JUC> E. A falcon will not prey on 

dead mice. 

$ * $ 

^J* ***£> E. The wolf cannot be expec¬ 
ted to do the work of stitching skins. 

E. E. Figs do not grow on thistles. 

$ * $ 

T. To do good to wicked people amounts to doing an ill 
turn to the good. Cf . ^ etc . 

E. E. He hurts the good who spares the bad. 

& <* & 

ol^-r J J* E. E. A person’s 

looks disclose his inward and bear testimony to his friendly 
attitude or otherwise. 

$ <* $ 

Jf J* ©LS E. T. When a beggar looks he is 

virtually begging. 

$ # $ 

( ^ a — ) 0 CJJ jtT y b 

E. T. So long as you have not spoken* none can interfere 
with you > but once you have spoken * you must prove 
your words. 

$ $ 

viMc vib jrCUw! (Rythmic form of *-*** etc.) 

$ * $ 

^Jf jT ^94*jjb ^*01 
E. There is not a word said in play* but the sensible man 
will learn a lesson from it. 

E. E. (a) There is in the smallest thing a message for us * 
could we but read it. ( b ) A wise man will make tools 
of what comes to hand. 

$ $ 
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aijrjT^cJ \jC j*b T, They don’t mourn where nohody has 
died. Cf. 31 

3 & * . 3 & 

j) viU) T. To apply salt to a wound. 

E. E. (a) To put one’s finger in another’s sore, (b) To take 
out to extinguish fire. 

$ * $ 

yZmS.m 0 faJCJ J To eat salt and break the 

salt-cellar (/. £. to be ungrateful to salt eaten with another). 

$ ^ ft 

b o* ybU 9 <-*& jo VI—*> j\y.bk> j* i£J\f <S ^; £ > 

( Same as ^ e/f. ) 

& * & 

J^Vb jb h) T. You cannot 

say to him ? <c There are eyebrows above your eyes ” . 
(He takes offence at any remark? though it may be 
nothing but truth } . 

ft * ft 

wCU jS* O-ib j] F. T. So long as it is new ? what matters 
if it is an ox’s pad. ( Emphasizing the importance of new¬ 
ness of things} . ( £ ( gow ) is a provincialism for j}? } 

& tf & 

wtJO wU-j U> <T T. When it was our turn (to ride)? 

the ass foaled. (Referring to bad luck) . 

# * $ 

L3 eUJ»a ^5 F. T. See the upstart in his new suit! 

$ * & 

T. Light upon light (used in the sense of “ So 
much the better” } . (From the following anecdote'] : 

A man once called at the house of an acquaintance 
whose name was Mrs. Light ? and was informed that not 
Mrs. Light but her daughter ? Miss Light ? was at home? 
whereupon he said ? 44 So much the better ( as this is 

light upon light ) ” . 

Notes. (1) <£>y originally means 4 a native of Noor- 
a district in M&zandatari*i and is often used as a surname. 
But the connection between this word and Jy which 
means u light ” ? has given birth to the proverbial ex¬ 
pression and the anecdote related to it. (2) Another ver- 
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sion of the anecdote is that they told the man that not 
only Mrs. Light was at home ? but her daughter ? Miss 
Light > was there ? too. 

& * # 

wt) L 5 a E. E. No pains? no gains. 

T, If you want honey? you must bear the bee’s sting. 

Notes, ur> in its wide sense means a wholesome 
drink 5 a treacle ? etc. But it has come to mean honey ? 
as well. 

$ $ 

U E, E, (a) No joy without alloy. ( b ) Bees 

that have honey in their mouths have stings in their 
tails ( Scottish ) , 

$ * # 

<T E, E. (a) After death the 

doctor. ( b ) Shutting the stable door after the steed is 
stolen ( or after the horse has fled ) . 

T. ( Like ) the antidote given to Sohr&b after his death ! 
Cf. -U- o*j* 31 ^ etc, 

$ * $ 

olcAi wimI oUltf wl ^ • Servants are fat during 

six months 5 and thin during six months. ( This refers to 
six months of employment during which they live well ? 
and a semi-annual period of unemployment when they 
are in straitened circumstances } . 

$ * $ 

l£l jm ^>1 ja J T. An unpaid servant 

domineers over his master. ( Lit, ) A servant who has no 
ration or salary is a crown on his master’s head. 

$ tt & 

Jl /<>> cS/" S> v* T. My servant had 

a servant? who had a servant. ( Cited in cases when one’s 
servant ? instead of doing a thing which he is ordered to 
do ? refers it to another person } . 

Note . f y — a modern word meaning c servant ’? is the 
Same as which is an older word ? and which is now 

used to mean ii a humble servant ”. In this pvb.? however? 
both words have been used for variety’s sake. 

$ * $ 
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Jj j+>jb ji T, A new servant walks fast. 

E . E. A new broom Sweeps clean. 

Note. Some people say* mostly by way of joke? that 
the very first syllable of Jy which is y (new) ? suggests 
the necessity of changing one’s servants frequently ? and 
hiring new ones. 

* $ 

jlj I JUl <r ji T, When novelties appear 

in the bazaar (or market-place) ? old wares become annoy- 
ing. Cf. yi y ohj *3^" 

Note. I have heard some people replace -*131 by 
(Lsilezar)j which is the name of a street in Tehran? 
and explain the pvb. thus : When novelties appear ? even 
Lalezaf > which is the best shopping centre ? goes out of 
fashion. But this replacement is either due to ignorance ? 
or based on a joke. 

& * & 

( (S'**** } 4*1) 4«J~ JL)1,$ T, The writer of the 

letter ( only ) knows what its contents are. 

& * & 

GJjf 4) jL) I 4) T. Neither fetch water ? nor break 
the jug. (Cited in cases when one’s service does more 
harm than good } . 

& * & 

J ©U* £j)l fMc 4) ju> ^P^)1 j\ ^ls»T 4) T. The sunshine 

will not become warmer ? nor a negro slave blacker ? than 
this (/. Things have come to the worst ) . 

& * & 

CJtXtf iS - ^ w**) J ^) I 4J 3 o^) O ^ ^ 4—) 

F. T. What does it mean-at one time playing the fool ? 
and at another playing the saint ? 

Notes. ( 1 ) *jt\* is a tambourine and or 

(tomb ak) a one-headed long drum used in Iranian orches¬ 
tras. But people who played on these instruments were 
usually regarded as buffoons. (2) ^.3 ( Zeynab ) and 
(contraction of fy^ f* Ommekolsoom ) were the sisters 
of Emarn Hossein . The second hemistich refers to passion- 
plays in which tragedians played the parts of religious 
personages? such as ^.3 and . Hence the original sense 
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of the pvb. is that it seems strange for a person to assume 
two opposite characters. 

$ * $ 

Jj\ ^^10 F. T. Don’t ex¬ 

pect barley from me ? and I won’t expect you to run ; be 
content with mere straw? and I shall be content with your 
walking pace. { This is originally what one may say to a 
horse ? and an instance where it is applicable as a proverb 
is when an employer is neither willing to pay a good salary 
to his employee? nor expects good service from him} . 

$ * $ 

Jrti CJ J F, T. The bitter almond - tree 

will not bear sweet almonds through cultivation. 

E. E. Crooked by nature is never made straight by education 

$ * $ 

£/J T. A twig must be straightened 

only when it is young (lit . wet) . Cf. ^ b ^1 etc, 

E. E. It is no use teaching an old dog new tricks. 

$ * $ 

JFJ oa)I ^ What does it mean- 

such a friendly attitude as that ? and such an ingratitude 

as this ? ! (Referring to extreme courses or sudden changes 

of attitude } . 

Note. w*J| is friendship and ? which originally 

means ct heat or warmth ” ? means friendly or hospitable 
attitude. 

& * & 

^14} <> J ^14} <5 T, Not so highly salted 

as that ? nor so insipid as this ( t. e. the happy medium 
is desired ) . 

* $ 

45 +*3* j * 

fMc <j £~£-J <> T- I am neither moun- 

ted on a camel? nor? like a camel? am under a load? I am 
neither a lord of the peasants ? nor the slave of a king. 
( Expressing freedom from care } . 

$ <t $ 

b cJtJb <i 4i T. He has neither a support nor a 

strong fist. (Said of a person who has neither physical 
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strength nor any one to defend him } . 

& * $ 

^J?" C-j*? j-pcJ tj jj> <J ( * J 

o a i^“ D -tt etc. ) 

* £§ 

<J4*J 1 45 <;ai! I ^glp" 45 F. T. Do not sleep in 

a place of confusion ? and you will not have disturbed 
dreams. { Originally same as -d.>o ^*3 fjf } 

* o * 

45l*i- ^ Ja I 4iL^ 4i vilj- 45 T, We have neither 

bargained nor haggled ? and the bride has been brought 
home. (Said when one has obtained something? or attained 
an end? with little or no trouble } . 

Note. <>{*• j is a compound word? and? construed 
with 0^3 ? means to bargain or haggle. It is only in this 
pvb. that ^ and 4; W have been split. 

$ * & 

JuT^J }JT jjx.) 4j 

£i£-u~^} jj I j) c-ilp- UJ**? j\ 4f" 4i T . Neither eat so much 

that the food may come out of your mouth? nor so little 
that weakness may cause your life to depart. 

h> * & 

^5 ^ S) j\ AT yS* 4 ) 

C J? j\ 4T ^ j T. Neither be so severe as 

to weary people ? nor be so lenient as to make them 
bold against yourself. 

$ * $ 

(—£*»> oJU-f J—4-5 4«5 

T. He eats it not himself ? nor gives it to another ? he 
lets it go bad? and then gives it to the dog. 

E. E. He plays the dog in the manger. 

Note. The P. pvb. is here worded in the third 
person ? but is often worded in the first person ? even 
if cited about other people. 

$ * & 

o&J 45 4) F. T. Neither steal nor allow your pro - 

perty to be stolen. 

$ * & 

0*0 j> jm j) r a^5 ( See under etc.) 


26 
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jU <> <) <OL> ,jm<i T. I am neither the head nor the hot - 
tom of an onion ( i. e. I am not at all concerned in such 
and such an affair ) . 

& $ 

j) j) JF <5 0 j*» 4) T. Neither break my head* 

nor fill my skirt with nuts. 

# * & 

J*XS <i ^, Neither eat garlic* nor burn frank - 
incense. 

jLwa <5 jlit j\£» <5 T, Rather no camel’s milk than the 
sight of the Arab. Cf . cri^L \j 

$ <* $ 

(<i a — } y l<> ££Ic F. T. The lover’s heart 

can no more know patience than the sieve can hold water. 

$ Kt $ 

£ ■wd 3j 4) 

T. It is no wonder if the nightingale’s note should sound 
faint when it has a crow for its cage - fellow. 

& * $ 

U> <> c— • ^^ <i F, T. Ghom is no 

better than Kashan\ curses on both of them. Cf. ^3 etc . 
E. E. Gimmingham * Trimmingham* Knapton? and Trunch* 
North Repps * and South Repps * are all of a bunch. 
Cf, also It is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 

$ * $ 

JI&JLa Ia£ <5 jjf <5 T. He neither makes me blind* nor 

cures me. See ^3^ and the mother story . 

& * $ 

f jT ^>1 (j UmI 4> C-Pt? f fj U <i T. We are not so lucky * 
nor are you so generous. ( Cited in similar cases } . 

$ & $ 

*3 j?> A/rf JU <) E. T, As we have 

neither wealth nor faith* we need not fear being deprived 
of the one by thieves * and of the other by Satan. 

Cf, I ^ <J etc, 

$ * & 

VO jl <5 oJU <0 T. We have 

neither appropriated the property of any one* nor climbed 
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up any one’s wall. { Said in similar instances } . 

$ * $ 

(} ju> ^L:T j\ j\ <5 <> 

T . A quadruped loaded with a number of books is not 
learned ? nor is it a seeker of truth. 

$ * & 

o r wjT <) JT jU> <> T. Neither pray by night ? 
nor water your milk. ( Freely ) If you do not water your 
milk ? you need not say supererogatory prayers by night. 
(Originally said to the milkman who adulterates his milk 
with water } . 

$ * $ 

^ljA> j) j\ pi <)<) T. My mother can curse better 
than you. ( From the following ancedote 

A peasant complained to the governor against the 
extortions of the local tax-collector. The governor ? on 
hearing his grievances? rather than take an effective mea¬ 
sure ? began to curse the exacting collector. Whereupon 
the peasant? who had greater expectations from the governor? 
turned away in disappointment ? and said ? “I am going 
home to see my mother.” “And why? ” asked the gover¬ 
nor. “Because”? answered the peasant ? “ if it is a matter 
of cursing ? my mother can do that better than you. ” 
(Injustice must be dealt with only by effective and se¬ 
vere measures ? cursing and the like are no remedy at all} . 

$ * $ 

4)4) 4)<) F. T. “ Dearie ? don’t you 
want milk ? ” — “ No ! To hell with the breast ! ” 
{Lit.) Let the breast go to the grave(-yard) . ( From the 
following anecdote } : 

A woman was under a vow to breast-feed her son 
as long as possible? which resulted in the habit remaining 
in the child even until he attained his adolescence. The 
day came finally that he was to be married. But? contrary 
to the expectation af his mother ? who believed that he 
could never be weaned from the habit? the married youth 
no longer fancied sucking his mother ? so she began to be 
curious about the fact? and walked to the bridal chamber 
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to find out the reason. But when she asked* “Dearest? don’t 
you want the breast ? ” “ No ” * said the youth * u To 
hell with the breast ! ” 

Note. The anecdote alludes to the fact that most 
men turn ungrateful to * and forget ? their mothers when 
they marry. 

$ * & 

{ <£•*** } 4) JO cotI J && <S~ c-*-t <j ,>! t jSb <i 

T. Not every human being excels a wild beast* rather? a 
wild beast is better than a wicked man. 

$ * $ 

{ } yj Jt 4 J 

E. E. All is not gold that glitters. 

T. All is not gold that is yellow. Cf. ^-d etc. 

0 # $ 

( ^t^> I j\ I 4) T. Not every thing 

that comes to the tongue may be uttered. 

E. E. ( a ) Do not all you can ? spend not all you have * 
believe not all you hear ? and tell not all you can. 

(b) All truths will not bear telling. 

(c) Tell not all you know? nor do all you can ( Italian ) . 

$ # $ 

a> 4 :>Sb 4i F. T. The greater 
(or taller) is not always the better. 

E , E. Precious goods are contained in small parcels. 

& & 

£ l—*0 O4_f jib O 

T. Not every one who is handsome on the outside is pos¬ 
sessed of a good character. 

E. E. The handsomest flower is not the sweetest. 

0 * & 

£ iiiU } 4j I <r j£b <5 T. Not every one who 

makes mirrors knows Alexandrian ways. 

Note. Alexander is fabled to have made a mirror 
in which the world could be seen. 

$ * $ 

4<loW 4f" <i T. Not every one 
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who is clever in debating is honest in his dealings. 

$ * $ 

1 C.*-l LO <5 E, E. (a) It is not the 

( gay ) coat that makes the gentleman. ( b ) More goes to 
the making of a fine gentleman than fine clothes. 

E. It is not merely fine clothes that distinguish the man. 

# * $ 

jb bAJ j>- wA) E. E. A bad tree will bring forth 

only bad fruit. Cf . J' 1 
E. E. Figs do not grow on thistles. 


(*iO 0 * 0 b- J-C E. E. Honey is sweet ? but 

the bee stings. 

E. The honey is not worth the bee’s sting. 

$ o & 

C$~ jaz> 

E. E. Scorpions sting and serpents bite* 

From their crooked nature ? not out of spite. 
E. The scorpion does not sting from spite \ this is what 
its nature demands. 

$ * $ 

f ^ jt? (^-5 E^ The sharp point of a pen is 

better than a double-edged sword. 

$ O 

(<$•*■-} a;;*) c.CJ J ^-ib a? <T <> ju^f 5 oju j ^ib 

E. If you be good? and men speak ill of you? it is better 
than that you be bad? and they speak well of you. 

& O & 

a j\ c> & j* 

E. Since both good and bad must die? happy is he who 
excels in virtue. 

Note. The last part of the verse literally means 
u Happy is he who carries off the ball of goodness ” — a 
figure taken from the game of polo. 

$ 

a j*** 4>b*> clj (Same as yj y etc. ) 
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^ Cr m J, F. T. ( a ) Need one ask to do a good act ? 

(b) Why hesitate in doing good or receiving a favour ? 

$ * $ 

VLa T. A half -learned 

physician is a danger to life ? and a half-learned theolo¬ 
gian is a danger to faith. 

E. E . A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

$ *& $ 



A#J jtb jAm,S qT\3 E. E. Pay the piper and call the tune. 
T. Loosen your purse and eat porridge. 

$ £g 

<—T A) ©wULaIJ T, It is better to be tired out than 
insolvent ( or helpless ) . 

& $ 

wUL*,© j> ©JuLfj T. The leavings of the ass should 
be given to the cow . 

$ «• $ 

Uilj <T^cU It is a worthless gar¬ 

den the gate of which is left insecurely fastened . ( Lit . ) 
Woe betide the garden which has a key made of vine wood. 

& & $ 

wUf <> j* ^ ^5^0 jA ^Ij F. T. It is a sad 

death for which (even) the undertaker mourns. {Lit.) Alas 
for the dead for whom the 11 dead - washer ” weeps ! 

& # $ 

Jj <r^i jpc) F. T. Bloodshed which is 

left unsued for one night will remain unavenged for ever. 

$ $ 

F. T. What can be done if the Salt 

loses its savour ? 

Note . The first hemistich to this is 
*. Whatever is being putrefied is cured by salt. 

& * & 

^ jjb* <r^ f. T. God help us when 

the carrier becomes a toll-man ! (This is because carriers of 
goods know all the ways of smuggling } . 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. is 

i . God help us when the smuggler becomes a Cus - 
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toms official. 

$ * # 

Ml? *Sj JjLi* l>b ja 

{ &*** } ^2*+* J sJj <-f l-5?r j~4> 

F. T. A learned man is like pure goldi since wherever he 
goes people will appreciate his value. 

Notes. ( 1 ) usually means <c existence ” ? which 

would make no sense in the verse in question. The words 
“essence ” and u person( ality ) ” would fit better. (2) ^ 
is the common word for “ gold ” » being a synonym of 
->3 . But in this case ^ ->3 ( or ->i ) apparently means 
“ pure gold ” . 

$ * $ 

jl <> fjo3 1> F. T. What exists in an imper¬ 

fect state is better than what does not exist at all. 

$ # $ 

0*+?" ^ Like master? like man. 

F. T* Like minister ? like king. Cf . ^ d£o <1, 

$ & 

yUaJIuLai ^yUailu^J (A.) F. T. To talk of a pleasure is 
half the enjoyment. 

^ jl 4> l£)T. An ill-matched patch is 
better than an uncovered hole. 

E. E, (Same as for ^ etc . ) 

$ * $ 

y j-j jac 

T. When the time of union draws nigh? the flame of love 
is excited all the more. 

# * $ 

<-Wb 0 T. Faithfulness ( or gratitude ) 

should be learned from a dog. 

$ & $ 

{ l} wU)f ^ ^ 

T. Do not hope constancy ( or faithfulness ) from the 
nightingale? who warbles each instant on a different rose. 

$ # $ 

eJU 1 j jm J b F. T. Give up your head ? but do 

not forfeit your word. 
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^ ^ v5^-^ F. F. Man is less 

constant than anything else ( /. Man perishes while his 
property remains ) . 

$ * #’ 

wULi^cJ 0 4ll:> F. T. When the time 

comes for eating* the aunt forgets ( lit . does not recog¬ 
nize ) her niece. 

$ * £s 

c.?j 0 ^r jtr cii r. When it is time to 

work I am crippled > when it is time to eat I am strong. 
Cf . the E. ‘ To quake at work and sweat at meals ’ which 
in this case should be made to read ? “ I quake at work 

and sweat at meals” . 

Note. and aie both Turkish words. The 

former means “crippled or maim”) and the latter is origin¬ 
ally made up of two words J > 5 “ arm ” and ok “ mace 
or club ” , 

$ * $ 

^ JwXaH F. T. Make the most 

of your time to the best of your ability. 

$ * $ 

jl—jwbl J F. T. When there 

is a feast he eats like a beast 5 when there is a fight * he 
is out of sight. C>. ^ ^ j etc. 

& O $ 

[ } yS jl J~r wti l—o.i O j 

F, T. In an emergency when there is no chance of escape > 
one will even seize the point of a sharp sword. 

$ * # 

JUjL-J 0 J C.9J 

<H:> Vls>- 411^5 J JiSi c*9J F. T. In trouble and tears 

you send for auntie > when you have a feast you say this 
is no place for auntie. ( Lit. ) When there is weeping > 
(you say) “ Fetch Auntie” ) when you have Sweetmeat and 
victuals (you say) * “ There is no room for Auntie now.” 

Note. This is a vulgar pvb. with no good rime or 
rythm. 

$ * $ 
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? j y <C*l9J F. T. When you 

were warbling in ravishment? that was the time to provide 
for winter. {From an anecdote which is summarized 
as follows ) : - 

In a spring when the nightingale was idling away his 
time in warbling and visiting various flowers ? a certain 
ant living in a nest beneath the tree which was most 
frequented by the nightingale ? was busy gathering provi - 
sion for the next winter. Consequently when the cold season 
arrived the negligent bird was forced by need to beg at 
the nest of the active insect ? which tauntingly made the 
remark? Why did you not think about winter in the days 
when you were foolishly warbling in ravishment ? ” 

Note . There are several variant forms of this pvb. ? 
one of which replaces by . This is preferable 

because the former means Cl chirping or peeping ” ? while 
the latter means “warbling”. On the other hand the fact 
that other sources substitute cicada for the nightingale of 
the anecdote leads us to believe that s*- is the correct 
word to be selected ? as it means “ chirr ” ? which repre¬ 
sents the trilling sound of a grasshopper or cicada. ( The 
P. name for the latter insect is or ? more properly 

) t Moreover ? the replacement of night ingale 
by cicada provides more logical connections? as the cicada 
is in greater contact with the ant than the nightingale. 

$ $ 

j ©S' piy ©aij <_r 9j 

f JC 4—VU* T. 'When I was alive you 

did not give me straw and barley ? now that all is over 
with me ? you furnish me with a nose*bag. ( Originally 
supposed to have been said by a horse to its master) . 

* & 

<JT oJU JoT^cJ oJU JO <Z t zlj 

F. T. When you have plenty ? be charitable? for you will 
receive more ? when you have little? be no less charitable? 
for nothing is due to be permanent. 

& * $ 

JJ I jm Lc <S~^29J E. E. It never rains but pours. 
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F. T. When it starts to come 5 it comes continuously. 

& «■ & 

jul> jju U uUU (Same as c~~i e/c.) 

O ■& & 

C— CjJ^J c*JS\$ Memership of the Parliament is 

a ladder to membership of the Cabinet. ( A modern poli - 
tical saying ) . 

# ■» $ 



^ ^ F. T. Amidst the uproar 

and disorder the bald man came into his own. Cf . etc . 

Note. an d are elements of the compound 

word J<£\* meaning tc uproar or tumult 55 . 

& $ 

ljUb (A.) T. Here’s the mosque ? and here the 
pulpit ( /. £. Now you have the opportunity to prove what 
you claim ) . Cf . I j 

$ < 1 - $ 

(£*3 1^ E. E. A new broom sweeps clean. 

T. Every new mill has a tumbling noise. 

$ * $ 

C^ Uj,>- } <r I E. E. God never sends 

a mouth ? but He sends meat for it. 

2 . He who gives teeth gives bread ( as well ) . 

$ * $ 

^CJ pif j ^ j ,* ^ <C>T 

c*-J J1 pI> JLp- J c*pc> e^*> 2". He who sows the 

seeds of evil and hopes for good harvest forms a foolish 
device in his head and imagines a vain thing. 

Note . Cr 5 *; (L^ 0 and Cr*~i are idiomatic expressions 
meaning “ to nourish or entertain a hope 55 . 

& * ® 

{ } $j*p> c> j\ j*j&> 4T a:9l a Lp- ^k 

T. An inferior fighting with a superior will fall down so 
that he can never rise. 

$ * # 

fj ^ 7 . Every ( slaughtered ) goat is 
hung by its own legs. 

E. E. Every herring must hang by its own gill. 

& # & 

j* 3 ^ Every spring 
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has its autumn > and every road its end. Cf . It is a long 
lane that has no turning. 

Note, I do not consider this pvb. is altogether worthy 
of citation ? as the first part of it is discouraging and the 
last part encouraging. 

$ * & 

£ } wAmU Cm f <T J^ 

T, Do not imagine empty every lair ? 

Perchance a leopard is sleeping there. 

& * $ 

^' Every low ground has its high 
ground. Cf, ^ 31 etc. and Ij etc, 

E, E. (a) Every tide has its ebb. (b) A flow will have an 
ebb. (c) After night comes the dawn. 

$ * & 

umi ^1^9 Ip-yb F. T. Where there are festivi¬ 

ties ? the little bald fellow ( i, e, the small busybody ) is 
sure to be to the fore . 

$ $ 

£*—&> j* Lp- jt$ F, I. Where there are people {lit. 
heads ) ? there is talk. (One can’t help hearing remarks or 
comments from those present in an assembly } . 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is ^1 c —i j~* 

& $ 

Ip- F . T. It is always the foot of 
the lame man that meets the stone ( i. e. It is he who is 
doomed to be unfortunate who usually meets with cala - 
mi ties ) . Cf. 

& o $ 

U ^53!.*^ T, Where there is a fairy? 

there is a demon. 

E. E. ( Same as for the next entry ) . 

Note. The P. has which literally means 

u fairy - faced ” . 

& # 

c***l JT<f~lp -jtb E. E, There is no rose without 

a thorn . 

T. Where there is a rose > there is a thorn. 

$ & 
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4—S" U»- jto T . Where there is a 
rose > there is a thorn beside it. 

E. E. (Same as for c.-l jr U_,* } 

£s * & 

'AUS <r lp-^A (Same as ^ £/<■.) 

$ * $ 

iVjl J- j) wt>T F. T. Whatever 

comes to the sons of Adam passes away. (A lesson teaching 
patience and fortitude } , 

Note. A variant form replaces by M Jj* 

0 Uj UT 0 b- j j.) i-** jUw I j&> P. T. Every evil 
thing that comes down from Heaven is aimed at the life of 
poor Zam^n. Cf . I W ^ etc. 

Note, o^3 {Zam%n) is the proper name of a typical 
unfortunate person. 

£s * $ 

jy? 3J3 jl 4 >jto T . What the thief has 

left the fortune-teller will take. { Said when a situation 
goes from bad to worse} . 

Note . Some people use (geomancer) for 
& « & 

C*«l fcA-«^r},o jl Whatever comes from a 

friend is good. 

Note. Sometimes this is extended by adding to it 
>^L;r <*a j e ti Though it be only the ashes 

of tobacco ” . 

& * $ 

C-«l c-»AiA ^/*J T, Whatever is cut from a loss 
is a profit. Cf. 31 etc. 

Note . i To cut a loss ’ is a common E. expression. 

$ * $ 

03jS £up- jl j ^>1 <>• T. He has collected what the 

other person ( /. e. his predecessor ) scattered. ( Said of 
one who is exactly like his predecessor > or follows in his 
footsteps } . 

& * & 

rV’ r. M & j to T ■ The greener the garden > the 

more cheerful the gardener. Cf, j* iS>\*+ etc. 
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Note, The E. has “As is the gardener? so is the gar¬ 
den ” ? which is somewhat different. 

$ * $ 

£ ^&5* 4 :>jtb T. What is in great supply is des - 

pised. (It is only the rime between and and the 

rythm of the phrase which make it worthy of insertion}. 

$ * $ 

aju£> fj$\j juj** ^C-cj 4^yb (See #Wer 

tflj e/c.) 

$ * * 

(jSJUPjU* j\ 4s>^Jb T, The more you stir it? 

the more it stinks. ( Referring to a state of affairs which 
should not be meddled with lest it should be aggravated}. 

$ o $ 

^IX) <> UjLo E. E . (a) Easy come ? easy go. 

(b) Light come ? light go. (c) What comes with the wind 
goes with the water ( Manx ) . 

Note . ^ {yall all) is an exclamation uttered in joy 
or intoxication? and only serves an an alliterative word. 
As a frequent uttering of these words means dallying away 
one’s time ? I beliave the pvb. refers to wealth earned 
without pains. 

$ o $ 

(J* 1 E. Pay the piper and call 

the tune. 

E. T. You are given to eat in proportion to the money 
you give. 

Note. crT means (sour) pottage. 

& tt & 

M \ c rJ^ ^i’crst ^ 7 * T- Whatever comes up is welcome. 
Cf. £* j L* ^ -**J| 

E. E. All is for the best. 

& & & 

JLi Jb c—lljL>* *>jSb (See under etc.) 

s£ $ 

wUT jISk) JuT ( <T jSb L) <p-^ E. E Lay things 

by > they may come to use. 

T. What is despised may some day be found useful. 

& tt $ 
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C.«l j&> T. He has not given back what he 

has eaten. (Said of a person who is excessively fat} . 

$ & 

^- ; £? o' C ^ fm -£-i a - ; i? o'j r* *.:> T *-> j-* 

{Same as <-J jn\ <~;T etc.) 

$ * $ 

I dXj 1 JU) <-> F. 1 . You are a slave to anything 
to which you are excessively attached. 

$ * $ 

( L} jul—ci JO I jSb T . What is 

welcome to the heart seems good to the eye. 

*0 C-*-l 4?- T. What is in the pot will 

come into the ladle. 

E. E. Nothing comes out of the Sack but what was in it. 
Notes. ( 1 ) A variant form of this pvb. replaces 
jj» by ** ( *. e. in the bottom of the pot). (2) In 
view of the sense conveyed by the variant form ? some 
believe that the pvb. refers to a secret which will in the 
end be known by all. 

$ * & 

C.J r& \ ,jmj\ C.J pUejd F - T - A man must conform to 

the ways and customs of the world. (Lit.) Whatever is in 
the world (or is laid down by custom) is for men to observe. 

$ * $ 

C-**d J.- ^ c.—1^£;> 4—:> 

E, E . Man proposes 5 God disposes. 

T. What my heart wished was not granted i what God 
wished the same came to pass. 

$ «■ $ 

Ui pZ+J T. All I had Spun is cotton again ( i. e. all 

I had done is undone ) . 

E. E . My cake is dough. 

$ * $ 

o-J j\ ^ Jij <?j* F. T. Not every bearded being is a 
goat. Cf. o-l etc . & o-l j etc . Cf. also 

All are not thieves that dogs bark at. 

E. E. All is not gold that glitters. 
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{iS-a*- } juLi JO I j) <£■ j& E, E. Soon ripe ? soon rotten. 

T. That which comes ( or springs) up quickly does not 
last long. 

$ * $ 

E. E. ( a ) Exchange is no robbery. 

( b ) Tit for tat. 

T, Nothing which has a replacement gives rise to complaint. 

& & $ 

<>j&> T. Whatever you do? 
whether good or bad ? you do to yourself. Cf t J** oliKlOl etc . 
E. E. As you sow ? so shall you reap. 

$ $ 

C*-»1 JUa JIa C**»l JUa wU? <T <>^ F. T. Everything of 

the most abominable falls on my unlucky head. { Cited in 
similar instances } . 

Note. ^ is bad odour ? and *° ^ means u stinking 
or fetid ” . 


C? 1 T. “ The more you grow up ? 
the more spoiled you become ! ” (This is what a father 
may Say to his spoiled child ? but seems to have a mother 
story as follows } : 

A certain Lur 5 who had travelled to Isfahan ? saw 
for the first time some black plums in the market > and 
bought some > which he ate with great relish. 

A year after he saw some brinjals in the same market? 
and took them to be plums ? which he thought had since 
grown up. But when he ate one of the brinjals and found 
it to be of an unpleasant taste ? he said ? 44 The more you 
grow up ? the worse you become ! ” . 

Notes. ( 1 ) ( gandeh ) means 4 putrefied ’ ? and 

the similarity between this word and 4 big 5 gives a 

proverbial colour to the phrase. ( 2 ) is colloquial 
for 

& # $ 

} juLi JuLi <>jb T. One should not set one’s 

heart on what is not lasting. 


C-.I jZJ <£)£■ J* ( See tinder j JUj U- 

27 



One good turn deserves 

another. Ct . p^cri ^ 

E. i\ Every entertainment needs to be reciprocated. 

$ * $ 

J +) Ml? ^IowU^-j^ ^Jfc All is not gold that glitters. 

$ * $ 

( JjAa ) I j j& T. There is a remedy for 

every ailment . 

E. E. (a) Every sore has its salve ( or There is a salve for 
every sore ) . ( b ) There is a remedy for everything ? 

could we but hit upon it. 

# $ 

C*aT 0 ^2*0 T. Not every truth must 

( or can ) be said. 

E . E. AH truths will not bear telling. 

$ * $ 

o&j*» T. Every road is entrusted 

to its road-guard. 

$ & $ 

4—r T . Not every day is a 

festival when one can eat Sweetmeat. 

E. E. Christmas comes but once a year. 

$ * $ 

ir jlf* jJj j& T, The cow does not 

die every day so that koofteh may become cheap. Cf . 
the preceding pvb. 

Note . (koofteh) is a dish consisting of balls of 

pounded meat. ^* r cA ; 0 

$ * $ 

( JiiU ) <Z& J JtS? O 5 ** J* T. There is a place 

for every word. 

Note, means “ point ” ? and 44 position ” or 
u place”. The second part of the hemistich seems ? there¬ 
fore ? to be a repetition for emphasis. 

* * * 

(Sjj E, ( a ) Every light has its 
shadow ? every hill its valley. ( b) A flow will have an 
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ebb. (c) After spring-tide ? neap {Manx ) . 

T, Every ascent has its descent. 

Note, A variant form of this pvb. is. 

$ # & 

c5 j m J** F, Every man has his lot. 

F, T. Every head receives its daily portion. 

$ * $ 

c-«I 4>li- u£» jSb T. Every dog is brave in its 

own house. Cf . i£/£. 

£. £. Every cock is a lord on his own dunghill. 

$ $ 

c*»»f 4> ^UaL* AT ^Jb T, Every vice which 

the king approves is a virtue, 

E, E, Fair is not fair ? but that which pleases. 

$ * $ 

^33 There is a time for everything 

$ * $ 

ji* 0 * ^ 

T. I am happy wherever thou art with mei even if I have 
to live at the bottom of a well. Cf . '-"'-I lt.**- etc. 

& » $ 

( (i J — } wOT & j,f J £y> J £>'jt KpS jib 

T. Wherever there is a spring of fresh water? men? birds ? 
and ants flock around it. 

$ «■ & 

crJ*- j* T - Not every bald man is lucky. 

( It is a common belief that bald men are lucky } . 

$ * $ 

cJJti 4>L*cJb j& F, T. Any one who 

relies on his neighbour will go without supper. (Stressing 
self - reliance } . Cf, j* etc . 

$ * & 

jb <jr ?• Every one is a sovereign in 

his own city. Cf, the E. Every dog is a lion at home. 

Note . The beauty of the P. lies in that jt~ (city) 
occurs as an element in the word iVjt* (sovereign) . 

& * $ 

&j\kX+Aj> <0 F. T, Every one spins 
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according to the size of his Spindle. Cf . etc . 

E. E. Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

$ * $ 

o©.& jJ&\ jb 2 , Every man has built his 
house according to his own ambition. 

Note . The first hemistich to this is 
i **• 4* i j At u.«>. j ^ l.j jj, 

/. The nightingale has built his in the garden ? and the 
owl in a ruined place. 

$ * & 

c.J ^ I ja uT*> T. The portion of him 

who goes to sleep goes on the water. Cf. j>- y 31 etc , 

$ -fr & 

0*1 T- Every one’s grievance is 

in his own heart . 

E. E. ( a ) No one knows the weight of another’s burden. 

(b) Every heart has its own ache. Cf . also Every man 
knows best where his shoe pinches ( Scotch ). 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. is u-*'j* ^ 

^>-1 J*yy~ which is more grammatical. 

$ # $ 

JUbI0 ^jtS* fcl^:*** I ja*S ^jSE. E . Love me ? 
love my dog . 

T. He who is fond of another is fond of his dog? too. 

<8 * * 

j&F. T. Every one eats the fruit 
( 2/7. drinks the water ) of his heart. 

& 

( 3iiU } o-^T<rjo*9J jtb E. E, As you sow ? 
so shall you reap. 

T. Every one will in the end reap what he has sown. 

$ <* $ 

JoLc ^*^> ^ ^-*T E- Every ass loves to 

hear himself bray. 

T. Every one is fond of his own voice. Cf. cr^y- . 

$ <* $ 

0*1 F. r. Every man does ( or knows ) 

his business best. 
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Note. h-l is a contraction of ‘‘master-workman”? 
recently adopted for “ professor ” . 

$ # $ 

o jJjPzJ ^JTjSb E. E. (a) What is my turn 
to-day may be thine to-morrQw. (b) To-day me ? to¬ 
morrow thee, (c) Every dog has his day. 

F. T . Every one will have his turn every so often ( lit. 
for some five days). 

$ * $ 

( iSjlj* } UiiP-L* j4> I T. Every man is made for 
a ( special ) job. 

$ * $ 

( SOj~$ J jj U.) a J.£c t j\JTj~b 

E. Every one thinks his own understanding perfect ? and 
his own child handsome. 

E. E . The owl thinks all her young ones beauties. 

Note. Some texts replace j* by ^ 

$ * 

jiLu* F. 7 . Every man is wise 

about his own affairs. ( or knows his business best ) . 

Cf. o—i U : > 

T • Every raisin has its stalk. 

E . E. Every bean has its black . 

$ $ $ 

c*>L 3) ojLc juT 4Tyc> 

P. T. Every one who comes into the world erects a new 
building ? whereafter he departs and leaves it to another. 

$ * & 

wU IjL) 4S~ lUJ ^ I wJJ Li 4S" *A*S~ ^ I AT" j£b F. T. He who does an 
act which should not be done meets with a result which 
should have been avoided. 

$ * ® 

o 1 ^ ^ ^ 0*4?^ aji Jy 

F. T, Whoever avoids training under a teacher virtually 
avoids fortune. 

Note. is a contraction of w hich means a 

master(-workman ) ? and which has recently been adopted 
for “ professor ” . 
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jji J.j jja y <r j * (Same as sjs. 31 etc.) 

& * $ 

*U«»y^ljd y> IjiOl 4T j£t> 7 , Fear him who does not fear God. 

& * # 

jUL) J^C jls9 cli gdyOl <T^5> T . He who avoids 

payment of the king’s taxes will come into the clutches 
of a ghoul. 

$ # $ 

jjlas- SjLjfy <*> T • He who escapes danger will 

not become great. C/, /A# E , Nothing venture? nothing have. 

$ * $ 

( <£ a — } JU J<i ^>^Jo JU*£i jtjb l) <Ty& T. No good comes to 
him who consorts with evil men. 

E. E. (a) He that lies down with dogs must expect to rise 
with fleas. ( b ) Who keeps company with a wolf will 
learn to howl. 

$ * $ 

jur (jjp- to i) «ry> 

{tS-*-- J c,*»l <r J.*iLo c.^151^ 4f" U T. Whoever 

disputes with one wiser than himself in order that he 
may be thought wise will be thought foolish . 

$ * & 

j\ ijLJ ytab 4—f” E. T . The wider the roof ? the 
greater the weight of the snow on it. 

E. E. ( a ) Much coin? much care, (b) A great ship must 
have deep water 

$ * $ 

a>1 <imJFc*»Zb 4)L»«Jb JUol) (Same as v 1 ; etc.) 

Jd <> b F. T. He who is in 

Noah’s company need not fear the storm . 

$ * & 

} o>Li jl a~:*J ^-f' juLlpcJ j <JT 

F. T. Whoever does not spare himself does not deserve being 
spared by others. 

& $ 

( } bWT y 5 jljuo^p jjublaJ 0 L*-oyp^j <-Tj& 

T. He who shows no mercy to those inferior to himself 
will suffer the oppression of those superior to himself. 
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j£a) 4 *jf 4T’^b 7. Every one thinks 

for himself 5 and the thin - bearded man thinks of impro¬ 
ving his beard. 

E. E. (a) Every one for himself ? and the Devil take the 
hindmost, (b) Every man draws the water to his own mill, 
(c) Every man wishes the water to his ain nill (Scot t is h). 
Note, In the Scottish pvb. the word ain means own. 


jrt&) ( Same as ^ iSO; etc. ) 

* * $ 

^j^ J ^ j& T- • He who fears dies ? while 

he who does not fear wins. 

$ $ 

^ 7. He who goes alone to 

the judge comes home satisfied. 

Note, ^ is a common phrase meaning to go 

alone to the judge u to have his ear ” in the absence of 
the other litigant party. 

$ * # 

{s^}j 4«JT j& T, The emptier a person’s 

purse the less his care. 

E. E. Much coin ? much care. 

$ $ 

Ui-JLi iJZjJj) °j! j^ ^ j& 1 ■ He who eats 

melons takes the risk of the ague (?. e. We must pay for 
our pleasures? we must take the consequences) . Cf. theE. 
If you would have a hen lay? you must bear with 
her cackling ? and The cat loves fish ? but she’s loth to 
wet her feet . 

Note. People with fever or chills avoid eating melons 
which are believed to bring the ague. 

# # $ 

U JL* T, No matter who becomes an ass ? we 

will serve as the pack-saddle for it ( i. e. We don’t care 
what changes will take place as long as we can outlive them). 
Note. This pvb. is often extended by adding to it 
b j* i. e . No matter who is the door? we will 

be the hall. 

$ # $ 
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O jl:£) c*pu*a> I j <_r 

T. He who gives no advice to himself needs to he given 
advice by others. 

Note, Such is the form given by Dehkhoda , but in 
my text of Golest&n ? this is read ^j* etc. 

i. e. He who gives advice to a self-opinioned person? etc. 

$ * $ 

( ^ Js yl-^> c.)Lp- 

T. Where one is unfaithful to his trust ? his hand will 
tremble on rendering accounts . 

E. E. (Same as for j dl y etc . ) 

Note, Some texts replace by 3) 

$ * $ 

4£JkA) ^£>1^ 4S~E. E. (a) He that will Steal 
a pin will steal a better thing, (b) He that will steal an 
egg will steal an ox. 

E. T. He that steals a scruple will not scruple to steal a 

pound. Cf, ->3.> etc. 

Notes . ( 1 ) The word dinar comes from the Latin 
denarius , which was anciently a Roman silver coin. In Iran 
dinar is now only a money of account? worth one-hun¬ 
dredth of a rial. (2) dang is one-sixth of a dinar. 

(3) A variant form replaces by 6yr i. e, a barley. 

$ o & 

{^ ) aJ jd) JFsjmA a> jja* 'jb 

F. T, If people do not eat of a man’s bread while he is 
alive j they will not mention his name when he dies. 

$ * $ 

{ <-> jib JSjtL) jL-p- ^ OO 

T, He who despairs of life tells whatever he has in his heart. 

& # $ 

c-J u£>L> C-*l jLuiJ jjj&o F. r. He who makes 

preparations for prayer is alert to hear the call to prayer. 

& O & 

( 3>l ol^ p- el^ p- T, Consider him good 

whose nature is good ? be he a descendant of Alt or 
of Omar . 

E, E. Handsome is that handsome does. 
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fj^lj «JU^Pjl>U Arnj b I\ T. He who is suffering 

pain is surely expected to groan ( /. <?. One’s feelings or 
sufferings will not remain hidden ) . 

$ * # 

{ <s^ ) c—l 0^*0 wXJXi JF I c-*f ^JuJo 0 4T j& 

T . He who has an enemy before him > and does not slay 
him 5 is his own enemy. 

$ V $ 

jJJ J J£ jj tj <r 1. Whoever has gold 

( Of money ) in his scale ? has strength in his arm. 

Cf. j~ s. jj etc. 

E. E. (a) Money is a sword that can cut even the Gordian 
knot, (b) Money makes the mare go. 

$ * $ 

j j\ OJO j m b <r^ F. T m A big headache for a big 

head. Cf. y-4 etc . 

$ O $ 

( ) c***} c.«c-C^ ^ ^^' Whoever lacks pa 

tience lacks wisdom. 

$ # $ 

hXlf* J^t^ ^jUb Ij 4*5^T. He who wants 

a peacock must take the trouble to go to India. 

Cf. £*oo^l; e/r. 

E. E. No pains ? no gains. 

$ * $ 

C JT jim U j-T <JUl—*u jl U ^ ^ ^ 

F. T. To find out the true nature of a man ? either tran¬ 
sact or travel with him. 

$ $ 

^ c-ilo jj^iJ 4TE. E. All are not thieves that 

dogs bark at. 

2\ Not every one who has a beard is your daddy. 

Cf . C—l 2JF ^ j* 

* $ 

£j1*2 J£ £jl«3 JJ 4FT. He who has gold (or money) 

has an enemy before him. 

E. E. Much coin > much care. 

$ * 3 $ 

wl^p-jl 2. Who does not weigh 
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his words will be annoyed by the response. 

E. E. Think twice before you speak once. 

h- * $ 

E. T. He who suffers sunstroke on 
his head provides himself with a hat. 

$ * O 

((i 4 *-*) y> jimU Jl wtiT ^ I oC <S~j& 

T. If a person’s words were carried into practice by a mon¬ 
arch ? it would be a pity to give any counsel other than 
a good one . 

$ * $ 

J vVij j$ <r T. If a person 

sells Sweetmeat ? buyers will throng round him. 

E . E. Daub yourself with honey ? and you will have 
plenty of flies. 

Note. The second hemistich to this is 
j ** U p h D h 

/, £. he must either tie the fly’s wings? or cover the honey. 

$ * & 

joUaJ^pJj S)\j 

T . He who acquires knowledge and does not practise it ? 
is like him who ploughs the soil (lit. drives the ox? i. e . 
the plough ) ? but does not scatter the seed. 

$ # $ 

£J I ^ 

{ <£■**-* } $j\ ^ ,j£*> jJ F. T. He who 

enumerates to you the faults of others will surely carry 
your faults to others. ( More neatly ) He who gossips to 
you of others will gossip of you to others. 

$ # $ 

<rF. T. The man with under- 
standing dies ? while the man without it wins (the race) . 

# # $ 

<r^ j) j> v^i> o>i> ^ <> jU ^iixT 

T. He who gives away his books on loan should have one 
of his hands cut off* while he who returns the books should 
have both his hands cut off. 

$ # $ 
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3a> <J Jb jtb j I illiS^ c, - x ! o*j-^ ^ 

F. T. He who lifts his head high pretentiously will 
be attacked by adversaries from all sides. 

$ tf $ 

J.JL& ptb \j Z* iJ^Xa Jlj b Jr 

T. Who would have roses should put up with the thorns. 
E, E . No pains ? no gains. Cf. There is no rose without 
a thorn. 

$ & & 

(<i a *~}a 5 > b <r 

2. He who eats his corn green in the ear ? when the har¬ 
vest comes 5 will have to go a - gleaning. 

Notes. ( 1 ) a i>*- (khavid) is an unripe ear of corn. 
( 2 ) Some texts have a ifor 

$ # $ 

C f>i’b> c.:* J* c ^ *-T 

T. He who eats the bread of his own labour need be 
under no obligation to H&tam -T&i (an Arab proverbial 
for generosity and hospitality } . 

$ $ 

<> & j $ j£>- <r j&> 

o'j-r* T. He who gives advice 

to a self - opinioned person 5 needs to be given advice 
by others. See Note under xC etc . 

$ # $ 

^wX 5 *-i c.*VU c.Pc*-^ai r. He who will 

not listen to advice must have a taste for hearing reproach. 

$ $ 

^ ^ T. Every one sees his own picture 

in the water (/. e. thinks about ? or concentrates on 5 his 
own interests). ( Often cited when two persons are at cross 
purposes } . cf. a: ;i<y J;* etc. 

£* $ 

y OI «Ai pb ^C> <-f F. T. A good name is the 
result of good acts. 

$ & $ 

Ip- <Ufc <Tyb ( as l*- UC ) 

$ * $ 
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ovtif oj8* 4T E. E. Jack of all trades > (is ) master 
of none ( or Jack of all trades is of no trade ) . 

T. He who can do anything can do nothing ( well ) . 

p $ 

C*-»l £jjb F. T. The fewer the 

poultry ) the less often one has to shoo them away. 

F. E. Much coin > much care. 

Note. ij~f is a word equivalent to the E. u Shoo ! ” 
and is used in driving away domestic fowls. 

$ Kt $ 

^ ^ 1 f** 

{Same as J\jj\ g?* etc, ) 

$ * $ 

Cm»J 3$jT ££J*jSb E. E. All is not gold that glitters. 

T, Everything that is round is not a walnut. 

Notes. (1) Shakespeare has 

“ All that glitters is not gold i 
Often have you heard that told. ” 

( 2 ) Sometimes the pvb. is extended so as to read 
c—fcJ jr jte Uf &jr ^ jr 

where the first part means u Every walnut is round ” . 

£s * $ 

j\ «A*> £U Jr! jFj&> {See under J I y.\ etc . ) 

& o $ 

j m T, The hair on a fool’s head 

never grows grey. (This is because fools have no worry} . 

# & $ 

{J■> a.Jb <JT ^pti { See under 

T I etc.) 

& * $ 

(^—} aa / aTI^Lo yt> 

F. Don’t do the worst you can to your enemy : tor per - 
chance he may some day become a friend. 

Q, 

( 4Sj I jTr. He never dies 

whose heart is alive with love. 

$ $ 

JFj* T ■ Every flower has its odour ( /. e. 
Everything has its merit-often referring to each one of 
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a Specified number of things or persons ). 

$ # & 

fcUl—w-c bMX" I j F- 1 ■ For every one who 

consumes rubbish there must be a rubbish shop. 

Note. Literally ? means 4 putrefied or decayed ’ > 
jyi- •xS t one w ho eats food which has gone bad ’ 5 and 
Jt * X -F 4 one who cooks such food ’ . 

$ # $ 

jLj> \j jijxLi O) Jap- ( <U £t> t ) j-b 

T. All the months of the year have their disaster ? but it 
is Safar which is notorious for being disastrous. 

Cf . the E . All the months of the year curse a fair Feb- 
rueer ( February ). 

Note . (Safar) is the second month of the Arabic 
lunar year 5 which was considered inauspicious. 

$ < 5 * $ 

(</ u f -'* u '} 4 ytX ^ j* E. E . Every herring 

must hang by its own gill. 

T. Every fowl is hung by its own feet. 

& < 5 - $ 

C.J {$ ame as 0^ etc.) 

$ * h> 

*u£*a lju sZk iSJJ***j* (Same as etc. ) 

$ * $ 

y 0 j* E* E- (a) Every tide has its ebb. 

(b) A flow will have an ebb. ( c ) After night comes the 
dawn, (d) After sorrow comes joy. 

F. Every declivity has its acclivity. 

Note, Sa'di has 0 Ij 1 j * j* j I j* j* 

& o •& 

c*J I cij <S j\j£) co-l yLT j* <r j s^Xj jib 

F. T, Put an end to the story 
Of the living and the dead ? 

Set aside the famous book ? 

For it’s time to go to bed. 

Notes. ( 1 ) The P. has J ! j j* which means 4 any¬ 
thing good or bad \ ( 2 ) This verse? though primarily cited 

by one who proposes the breaking up of an evening party? 
may also be loosely used in other instances ? as when it is 
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proposed to cut short a conversation and sit down to table. 

$ * 

T, A thousand blessings and a single 
instance of good health. { This means that good health is 
as good as > or even better than > a thousand blessings } . 

Cf. o ^ ^ 

$ O $ 

f ^ j\jb 1 . A thousand tares 

are watered for the sake of one stalk of wheat. {Bad peo¬ 
ple ? being parasites on good people > owe their existence 
to these } . 

F. T. The guest has a thousand fancies of which the host 
has not one. 

$ * $ 

^ c-**d p-T ^***^3^ jt j!b (Same as ^-—1 etc.) 

& # ‘ # 

^ The w0r ^ ( l has a thou¬ 

sand worries for every instance of festivity. (Lit. ) It has 
a thousand mournings and one wedding. 

& # # 

c.J ^ t ^ £>IT jI j* T. A single stone is enough to 
fly a thousand crows. 

Note. This is exactly the same as the Turkish pvb. 
jU la * t/db 

$ * $ 

aiCi OwtCj T. Of a thousand promises 

made by beauties not one is fulfilled. 

$ # $ 

!6 F, 0 peach? fall into my mouth ( lit. 
throat ) . {This is what the inactive or las&y fellow would 
Say when sitting under the peach-tree } . 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is b; c 

$ * $ 

I J jL-J A (j ffmmtb 

F t T. He eats with Mo - &vieh and prays with Ali 
E, E. He runs with the hare and hunts with the hounds. 

Note. ( Mo - avieb ) was the Ommiad caliph 
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around whom the populace gathered because he was rich 
and influential. Alt ? the Prophet’s son-in-law ? who was 
opposed by Mo~aViehi had nothing to invite people to 
except prayeis. 

& « $ 

jt Jd 7. Deprived of both 

the pottage of Ghoin and the porridge of Keshan. ( Cited 
in similar instances } . 

& * $ 

j 1 T. It is the same pottage and the 

same bowl (*. e. the same old story in the same old way). 

$ * $ 

L* I ©fj ^UJfc J c.-»l ©L« j> ^Ljb T. It is the San e black ass? 
following the Same road to the mill. (Referring to a state 
of affairs which has made no improvement}. 

_ $ * $ 

j —* ^ I Jd 

(J zjj-p* I 

T. The superiority of the Horn a over the other birds 
due to the fact that it feeds on bones? and does not tor¬ 
ment any animal. 

Note. C* is a fabulous bird? but has been translated 
into c osprey ’ because of the etymological meaning of 
the word. 

$ $ 

-d C*«©i t£> T. Ambition on thy part and strength 
on God’s part. 

E. E. ( Same as for cS^ y j\ e tc. ) 

$ * $ 

0 Jj) J I j a 0 T. Not only he 

received the lash and ate the onions? but he paid the 
penalty ? as well. ( From the following anecdote } ; 

A man had once committed an offence and had to be 
punished by the governor? who imposed on him to choose 
either punishment by lashes ? or eat a certain quantity of 
raw onions ? or else to pay a penalty of 100 tomans. The 
offender first submitted to eating the onions ? but after 
he had eaten a portion ? and found that he could 
eat no more ? he was prepared to receive the lashes. 
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Here again when he had been given a few lashes ? he 
felt that he could endure no more ? so he chose the last 
alternative ? i. e. the payment of the fine. 

Notes. ( 1 ) The anecdote has been related in diffe¬ 
rent forms ? all of which refer to cases when a person 
must undergo several penalties because he has failed to 
choose a milder alternative at the outset. ( 2 ) To assume 
a proverbial shape the verbs of the P. sentence could be 
put in the infinitive mood ( i. e. and ) . 

& # $ 

oJJ)J J*jJ&- Ifc osj*> F. F. It serves both 

as a u halv a 55 for the dead ? and as a stew for the living. 
(Said of a thing which has multiple uses ? or ? jocularly 5 
of a person who is helpful in several respects ) . 

Note. I _>-!*- (halva) is a kind of soft sweetmeat ? 
which ? on the death of a person ? is distributed free of 
cost by his relatives among people? go that they may pray 
for his soul. 

# # 

I J L jpz+o 0 T. He seeks both God and dates. 

E. E . (a) One cannot eat one’s cake and have it. (b) He wants 
to have it both ways, (c) He wants the best of both worlds. 

to j> T. Both a worldly and a spiritual reward. 
[Lit ) Both dates and a spiritual reward. 

E. E. Both a duty and a pleasure. 

* $ 

C.J ^Js / jJs F. T. Though Ham ad an is 

far off ? the plot of land is here. [From the Jollowing 
anecdote }; - 

A man once claimed to have jumped over wide plots 
while he was in Hamadan. Those who were present ? and 
knew that he was a mere braggart ? said to him? “Though 
Hamadan is far off ? there are other plots near by (like 
those of the province ),” . 

$ * $ 

T. It is better to know each other’s 
mjSBT than jto know each other’s language. 

& # 
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o*l Ojb J ^ T. It is both pilgrimage and com - 
merce. Cf . r A 

Note. A variant form replaces by 5 which 

means ‘ touring ’ . 

# * $ 

1a; T. May no one have a bad neighbour. 

E. E. There’s talk of the Turk and Pope ? but 5 tis my 
next neighbour does me the harm. 

$ & 

fj*j+\ 0 4>L*cJb F, T. Before buying the house ? 
inquire about your neighbour. 

E. £. You must ask your neighbour if you shall live in peace. 

Note. This is very much the same as the A. pvb. 

jUJj e. ‘ the neighbour before the house ’ 5 which 
is often cited by the Iranians. 

$ $ $ 

4—> >^y 4) l*uJb F. T. Better a neighbour that 

is near you than a brother that is far from you. 
Cf. c++*\ o ) etc. 

$ <t $ 

0*1 IwX— p- ^ ^*5 4> lT, A good neighbour in 

this world is a blessing from God. 

E. E. A good neighbour ? a good morrow. 

$ * $ 

pf wUif" k 4) L*cJfc T. Help me 5 my 

neighbours? so that I may be able to do my housekeeping. 
( Said to ? or of ? a woman who usually does her house 
work with the help of other women } . 

Note. originally means the way of handling 

or managing a husband. 

$ * & 

0*1 ^cJfcU T. All ill-matched spouse is 

( like ) an ill-matched patch. 

# * $ 

f Up- w-XJ o*l ^ T. It serves both as a table - 

cloth ? and a bathing - cloth (of loin - cloth ) . (Said of an 
article which serves a number of purposes. See &IdCJ 
and the anecdote related thereto \ { ^ 

$ * & 

'" 28 

' " ' t’ 
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( ) LiLJ pit J Jl3 T. One gets amusement and has his 

fortune told as well. { Cited in similar instances } . 

$ * $ 

JU*> 4) JkJl JZ+&) 0 F. T. No one likes to see 

his fellow - tradesman. 

E, E. Two of a trade (can ) never agree. 

Note. Some people have added to this pvb. 

\j i e. tc and an unemployed man does not 

like to see any one of them. ” 

$ * $ 

j J-ac 1 jJ U juIj j~> j\ jJ 

T. Your companion should he Superior to you ? so that 
your wisdom and piety may increase. 

$ * $ 

s4b v* ^ Sj> ^ F. T. I can excel my com¬ 
panion only when he is good. Cf . preceding entry. 

$ * $ 

^jlji j. 57 ?^ ^• Not every cloud brings rain. 

E. E. All is not gold that glitters. 

& p 

jJb P 5 H I AcJfc T. All these fires come 

out of such a person’s grave ( i. £. all these troubles find 
their origin in him ) . 

$ * & 

C-«#l ( jJI ) He eilpcJ jmJ l£> AcJfc r. The subject of 
the whole dispute is Mullah's quilt. (Same as oUJ^- ly^ 

q. v . ) 

# * # 

> 0 7 . To drive all with the same 

stick ( /. e. to apply a judgment or conclusion to all 
cases indiscriminately ? to treat all alike ) . 

$ «■ 

I j L Js j*a jU I j <U.& T, All are bitten by the snake * 
we are bitten by the beetle. { Said by a person who is 
harassed or defeated by one who is much inferior to him¬ 
self in power or rank } . 

Note . is a kind of beetle - either the blaps 5 

or the churchyard beetle. 

$ # $ 
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! 4lS* 4i *>!j I l_& jS* I\ T . Everything 

has been arranged for 5 and it is now only the blunt 
knife 5 which needs to be furnished with a handle. ( Said 
ironically when it is proposed to handle a minor affair ? 
while matters of vital importance are left outstanding } . 

cf. c~\ a— etc , 

$ # $ 

J E. E. Jack of all trades? and master of none. 

T. One who can do anything? and is capable of doing no¬ 
thing ( well ) . 

Note, A variant form of this expression makes it an 
entire sentence ? thus ! ^*-1 /. e . he who can 

do anything can do nothing ( well ) . 

$ $ 

T. Every one’s teeth are set on edge by eating sour things? 
except the judge whose teeth are blunted by sweets ( /. e. 
bribery ) . Cf. the Spannish pvb . u Like the judges of 
Galicia ? who for half a dozen chickens will dispense with 
a dozen penal statutes ” . 


ju« ( Same as etc, ) 

$ $ 

U j>- j> E. E. Christmas comes but once a year. 

F . T, The excrement of every ass does not consist of dates. 
( Lit, The ass does not always cast off dates ) . 

Note. The ass to which reference is made in this 
pvb. is the monstrous beast on which JW^ ( Dajjal ) , the 
Impostor? or the Mohammedan Anti-Christ? rides before 
the advent of the Twelfth Em^m. 

$ $ 

T. The shell does not always 

contain a pearl. 


jl-Ju ? F. T. Should it always be 

March? Let it once be April. (Referring to the necessity of 
changing things by turn ) . 

Note . 0 ^ ( Sha’ban ) and ( Ramazan ) are A. 
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lunar months? and are also used as masculine proper names. 

$ * $ 

If 5 *J 0*1 iJIaA T. It is the same peach and the 

same throat. 

E. E . (It is ) the same old story in the same old way. 

$ * & 

dPjj\ ^leJUMj <r lj (^Su) JruJt {Same as 1 >J etc. ) 

& * $ 

^ziljLf* <iljwAJfc £. £. 1) (a) To lay it on thick 

( of with a trowel ) . ( b ) To puff up ( or fawn upon ) 

some one. 2) To brave some one. 

T. To put a water-melon under some one’s arm. 

$ * $ 

o*1 T. Virtue is the great¬ 

est vice in the enemy’s eye (lit. in the eye of enmity) . 

$ * $ 

j-f *I 

{ jl (**£lj}1 j 0*1 Jj" T . Show merit ? if 

you have any ? not descent ? the rose comes from the 
thorn bush ? as Abraham from A zar % ( See Note on A zar 
on page 349 ) . 

E . £. Clean water often comes out of a mucky spout. 

& * $ 

JU J v^lLo jLQ jUb F. T . One’s virtue (0f art) is better 
than property and wealth bequeathed by one’s father. 

$ $ 

o<Ai>b oJ Jji J 0*1 T. Art is a living foun¬ 

tain > and an everlasting fortune. 

E. E, An artist lives everywhere. 

h * $ 

0*1 ^ owCLi tF , T. The mosque 

is hardly completed ? yet the blindman is already sitting at 
its door. { Cited in similar instances } . 

$ * $ 

0*1 JT\ h ) jTl o*l F. T. A rival wife 

is after all one’s rival ? though she may be as ugly as 
a pitcher. 

$ O $ 
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C«***! j*JT c C«***! C«A**J ^£>0,^1 *& 

E. E. (a) Bad ware is never cheap, (b) Cheap is dear in 
the long run. 

P. P. There is no cheap thing without some reason for its 
cheapness ? and the same is true for dear things. 

$ & # 

<rc,9y E. E . Seldom comes a better. 

E. T. There was never anything so bad for which there was 
a better replacement. 

$ * $ 

Cm**! jZty ^Ia) E. E. Honesty is the best policy. 

Notes. ( 1 ) renders two E. words : truthfulness 

and honesty 7 while is the proper word for the latter. 

( 2 ) ^ 1 *'“ originally means cheating or dishonesty. 

$ $ 

\S ^i\j> Q t Jb ( Same as ^ £1^ etc. ) 

& * $ 

C***! g*^ ^j" j g*^ E. T. There is nothing that can 

serve as a condition for something else (i . e, no statement 
should be considered peremptory ? and no reasoning could 
be said to be absolute ) . 

£>^! <U <T c-***S E. T. No twos but threes. 

E. E. The third time ( is ) never like the rest. 

Note . A variant form of this phrase is J - 5 

$ * $ 

C-*J 1 There is no smoke without fire. 

$ * $ 

(■ kiL " } c«*J O JlT c--**! ^-*0 £-** 

E. E. ( a ) It is a long lane that has no turning. 

( b ) After night comes the dawn. 

T. Don’t worry 7 as there is no road without an end. 

$ * $ 

lS jtT ,j~C:**£> E. T , No one ever learned 

anything by himself ( i. e. without training under a 
teasher ) . 

$ O $ 

U) £j£ T. No one will be buried 
in another person’s grave. ( This means that every one is 
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responsible for his own sins } . 

$ * $ 

{J*j* E.E. No one cries stinking fish. 
T. No one will say his grapes are sour. Cf . £_j-> ^ etc . 

$ $ 

IAp- iSl'toJ?* g;* T. No cat catches 

mice merely for God’s sake. { Nobody does anything for 
nothing ( Of free of charge ) } . 

$ * $ 

41-JLj^rb \j ^1 os,j*> (5^ under </—*■ dl» I j 

& * $ 



JS Oj)ji uSi&LlJ F. ^* A horse which leads the 

caravan carries the nose-bag. 

Note. is properly a pack-horse or Sumpter. 

$ $ 

U b F. E . Either win the saddle or lose the horse. 
F. T. Either the throne or the coffin. Cf. h 

Notes. ( 1 ) The beauty of the P. lies in that <1A: 
is a derivative of . ( 2 ) is properly the plank on 

which the body of the dead is washed. 

$ V $ 

l-J wl jz* b F. T. u Either give me a reply ”> Said the 
beggar? u or get the reward” ( i. e. Either give me a flat 
denial? or win the spiritual reward for giving me something). 

* * * 

L jp* U b T. Either God or dates. 

E. F. ( Same as for lj I ^ etc. ) 

$ tt $ 

r»-i JjfAJ k l* T - Either all blood or all pus. 

Cf. j l etc. 

& * & 

c-»l Jftl jb ( See Note under J*l A J’ etc.) 

O «• $ 

^Sb ^9b jb F. T. If friends will keep? the talk will 

keep. { Cited by one who proposes the adjournment of a 
friendly meeting } . 

$ # $ 

( } aj jb j\ jijg .*o I ji U ju jlwo jl y jo ju jb 

F. A bad friend is worse than a dangerous serpent > Keep 
aloof as far as possible from a bad friend. 

E . F. Better be alone than in bad company. 
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( iiiU } j+ztto IwX-f 5 <Ci I w>jb T. God forbid that the 
beggar should come upon fortune ! 

E. E. (a) Set a beggar on horseback** he’ll ride to the devil, 
(b) Beggars mounted run their horses to death. 

$ * # 

jy 5 Uj <ib> j ,3 vT etc.) 

$ * $ 

0 * 3 j I <0 ojjj jb T. A friend above ground is better 
than a husband below. 

Cf. the E. A living dog is better than a dead lion. 

Note. A variant form replaces by ^ or 'Sr* 

which is bookish. 

$ * $ 

Ja>\> jb 4i y*bjb E. T. So far as possible try to be an 
active companion to others > not a burden on their minds. 
(From a quotation in Golest&n } . 

$ * $ 

C.w>( 6 * 3 jf An friend is (like) a saddled 
horse ( /. always ready to serve ) . 

E. E. Old friends and old wine are best. 

$ * $ 

job -> J) JJj I j l E. E. A friend in need is a 

friend indeed. 

E. T. One should tell a good friend in adversity. 

Cf . I et c , 

$ * $ 

I) b JJ b F. T . Where there is no money or force? 
one has to resort to imploring. 

Note. The alliteration in the three words -O * Jjj 
and gives a proverbial colour to the phrase. 

$ & $ 

b y»b ^£*0 b T, Either be a pure Ethiopian 
or a full-blooded Roman. Cf . /Etf E. Neither fish ? nor 
flesh ? nor good red herring. 

Note. The E. pvb. should be made to read u Either 
fish 7 or flesh ? or good red herring ” ? if it is to fit in 
exactly with the P. 

# * $ 
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JJ oMP b &Jjy* j* b E. E . Either win the saddle or lose 
the horse. 

T. Either the head will be lost ) or the hat will be won. 

$ * 

£>■ j cf**b F. F. To play a lyre (in vain) to an ass. 
T. To read the chapter of Yasin in an ass’s ear. 

Note, <>-h ( Yasin) is the title of a certain Surah 
( Of chapter ) of the Koran. 

$ * $ 

b <£*j-** <>-b F. 2 . You can either be a 

gadabout or a good housewife. 

$ * $ 

<j*b b ^b b T, Either be a bird and fly > or 
be a camel and carry loads. Cf . etc. Cf. also 

the E. pvb. Neither fish 5 nor flesh 5 nor good red her¬ 
ring ? and the Note appended to it. 

$ o $ 

C*i> b cJU b F. T, Either a strong fist or some one to sup¬ 
port you. Cf . ^ 

# * $ 

( o r Lj b 0 UULj b b 

T. Either you should not make friends with the elephant- 
driver ? or you should build a house fit for the elephant. 
E . E. (a) He that sups with the Devil must have a long 
spoon, (b) He that takes the devil into his boat must carry 
him over the sound . 

$ # 

JIjZ i» l~9J b a jS ^3^ 

T. Either say not what you would not have fulfilled ? or 
fulfil what you promise. 

$ $ 

«>b jjiCj j-f I b c 'j >i> 0 T. Either do not be 

married to an ass 5 or carry the ass’s load. 

E . E. (a) He that takes the devil into his boat must carry 
him over the sound. ( b ) You must lie on the bed you 
have made. 

$ # $ 

)<*»«-) $ jiJM 1 (,H_c $ 3 +) z> 3 >- b 
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T. Either fidelity did not exist in the world to begin with? 
or no one practised it in these times. 

$ # $ 

(1) His plan fell through ? his scheme fell flat. 
(2) His joke fell flat. 

T, His ice did not take (meaning either that the water was 
not frozen into ice ? or that the ice was soon melted ) . 

$ O # 

c-J ^ ( Same as etc. ) 

# o o 

£jl T . Though Yazd is far off? the 
measure is here. {From the following anecdote ] 

A native of Yazd was employed as a weaver in a 
weaving factory in Isfahan. But while at work he used 
to claim boastingly that he wove so many metres of 
cloth each day when he was in Yazd, The manager of 
the factory ? who could guess that he was a braggart > 
only said to him? u Though Yazd is far off? the measure 
( or metre ) is here. ” By this he meant that there 
was always an opportunity for him to prove his claim, 
cf. jjj etc. 

Notes. (1) £ is an ell or metre. (2) A variant form 
of this pvb. is § jf t wJ Jj& /. e. Which is out of 
reach - Yazd or the metre ? 

$ o $ 

! I know too well what you mean ! {The 

literal meaning of this phrase ? as well as its purpose ? 
may be understood from the following anecdote ) : 

There was a certain Mullah who had such a great 
dislike for dried whey that he did not even like to hear 
its name. In order to provoke him all the more ? those 
who knew him nicknamed him “ Mullah Dried Whey ” . 
Finally he had to request the local magistrate to issue an 
order whereby no one should call him by that nickname. 

The day after the promulgation of the order when 
the Mullah was passing in the market-place? some one 
called him by the nickname u Mullah Sugar Candy ” ? 
whereupon he retorted ? “ You mean c Dried Whey ’ ? 
don’t you?” 
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Note. According to the original P. anecdote ? this man 
was an u A khond ” ? /. a theologian and tutor ? but the 
title Mullah has been used here because the E. people are 
more acquainted with the word. The actual nickname ? 
which was given to the man was 1 ( A khond 

Kashki ) where is an adjective derived from 

(dried whey ) . Now ? since also means in modern 

colloquial Persian u phoney or sham ” ? the nickname 
might simply have been given to express that he was u no 
true theologian ” . 

0 * $ 

wW J jjb I v£b 2. One gazelle and a hundred hounds. 

E. E, (a) The game is not worth the candle, (b) The play 
won’t pay the candles. Cf, I 1 

$ * $ 

J 1 <^b F. 2 . He will not allow a single 

millet to fall from his hand. Cf . ^ ^ V* 

E. E, ( a ) He won’t give away the droppings of his nose, 
(b) He is close-fisted. 

$ * $ 

jl— aJ J jUI sib T. One pomegranate and a hundred sick 

men. 

English parallel . One post and a hundred applicants. 

$ * 

J £>1 ^b T. One grape and a hundred bees. 

Cf, the preceding entry, 

$ * & 

0*1 M 3$ 0*1 ^V^l si2) T, One child is too few? two 
are too many . 

$ * & 

sibi&io ^:*JU 1 < jLj jl_Jo 

T, u You hopped off safely once ? little locust ? 

You hopped off safely twice ? little locust ? 

The third time you are caught in a man’s hand. ” 

( The story to which this quotation is connected is 
found in the Book of Persian 2 ales 5 which is a trans¬ 
lation of 5 8 Kerm^ni and Bakhti&ri tales by D. L. R. 
Lorimer and E. O. Lorimer. Owing to the exquisite nature 
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of the translation? I am inserting below the exact version? 
as it appears in that book ? more particularly because 
I feel I have to mention the valuable services of ? and 
pay a tribute to ? those who have shown such a keen in¬ 
terest in Persian folklore } : - 

44 Once upon a time there was a time 
when there was no one but God. 

There was a man who had a wife ? and one day she went 
to the public baths. While she was at the bath she Saw a 
lady of very high rank arrive who gave orders that every 
one else should be turned out so that she might have the 
bath to herself. The woman was very much annoyed ? and 
when she came out she asked : 44 Whose wife was that ? ” 
44 That ? ” they said ? 44 is the wife of the King’s Chief 
Fortune - Teller . ” 

She went home ? caught her husband by the collar 
of his coat ? and said : 44 Come ? go you and become a 

Fortune-Teller ! ” 44 But ? ” said he ? 44 I can’t become a 
Fortune-Teller i I don’t know how to divine or to tell 
fortunes. ” 44 I can’t help that ? ” retorted she ? 44 either 
you become a Fortune-Teller or you give me a divorce.” 
So the husband went off to the bazaar and bought a divi¬ 
ning-board and dice and went and sat in the street near 
the door of the public baths ? and put the divining - board 
in front of him. 

Now it chanced that on that very day the King’s 
Daughter had gone to the bath > and when she was un¬ 
dressing she had given a ring to one of her slave - 
women to keep for her. For safety the woman had put it 
in a hole in the wall and had put a little wisp of hair at 
the mouth of the hole. 

When the King’s Daughter came out of her bath she 
asked for the ring? but the poor slave - woman had mean¬ 
while quite forgotten where she had hidden it and was at 
her wits’ end. The Princess was very angry ? and said : 
44 If you don’t find the ring I’ll have you beaten. ” The 
slave - woman ? in terror of a beating ? ran out of the 
baths? and her eye fell on the Fortune-Teller. She was 
delighted? and went up to him and sat down and told him 
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all about the affair ? and said : 44 Divine now for me and 
see where the ring is. ” 

Now the unhappy Fortune-Teller hadn’t the least 
idea how to divine 5 and he began to nod his head and cast 
the dice ? and he looked at the board and wondered and 
wondered what he should say. As he looked about his eye 
fell on the woman ? and he saw a little rent in her cloak? 
and through the hole he caught Sight of a piece of her 
hair ? so he muttered : 

44 I see a little hole there ? 

And in the hole a little hair.” 

No sooner had he uttered these words than the woman 
remembered where she had put the ring > and she ran in 
immediately and found it. And the news of this wonderful 
Fortune-Teller reached the ears of the King’s Daughter? 
and she told the whole story to her father. 

Then the King sent and bade them bring the man ? 
and said : 44 You shall be my Fortune-Teller in Chief 3 ” 
and he gave him money and a horse and a robe of honour. 

Not long after this the King’s Treasury was broken 
into and robbed. Then the King sent for his Fortune- 
Teller ? and said : 44 You must find me the thieves.” The 
poor man asked for forty days’ grace ? and came home to 
his wife and Said ! 44 See now what you have done. You 

have put me in danger of my life ? for how am I to find 
out the thieves ? There is nothing for us but to fly at 
the end of the forty days. ” 

Then ? in order not to lose count of the time ? he 

put forty dates into a vessel ? and said to his wife : 

4 4 Bring me one of these dates each evening ? when they 
are exhausted 3 that very night we shall fly. ” 

Now the thieves heard that the Chief Fortune-Teller 
had promised the King to find them out. There were *orty 
thieves ? and they were very much afraid. The leader 
said to one of them : 44 Go to the house of the Chief 

Fortune-Teller and see what he is doing. ” The thief 

came to the Fortune-Teller’s house and crept up on the 
roof and began to listen. Now it happened that at that 
very moment the wife brought one of the dates and gave 
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it to her husband > and he said ; “ The first of the forty* 
my dear. ” And the thief > when he heard these words * 
thought the Fortune-Teller meant to say : u The first of 
the forty thieves has come ? ” and he was terrified * and 
fled and brought the news to his leader. 

Next evening he sent two men together to find out 
what was happening * and just as before they heard the 
Fortune-Teller say to his wife : “ Two of the forty * my 
dear >” and ? in short * so it went on each evening till 
the fortieth. 

On the last day the leader of the thieves Said : “ I’ll 
go myself to-night. ” At the very moment that he got 
on the roof and began to listen it happened that the wife 
brought her husband the last of the dates 5 which was 
also the biggest of them all > and gave it into his hand. 
And he said : “ Well * well? to-night it’s the last and the 
biggest of the lot.” When the thief heard these words he 
thought the Fortune-Teller meant to say: “To-night 
the leader of the thieves has come.” He was greatly frigh¬ 
tened ? and came down quickly and went in and began 
to beg and implore the Fortune-Teller > Saying: “ We’ll 
give back the whole treasure safely into your hands for 
you to restore to the King on condition that you do not 
reveal our names.” 

The Chief Fortune-Teller was extremely delighted ? 
and took all the moneys and treasures and precious stones ? 
and went early in the morning and brought them to the 
King. And the King gave him money and presents and 
robes of honour. 

Now after some time the King went out hunting one 
day. While he was hunting he saw a locust and tried to 
catch it * but it escaped. A second time he tried > again it 
leaped away. The third time ? however > he caught it and 
held it tight in the hollow of his fist. He came up to 
the Fortune-Teller and asked : “What is it I’ve got in my 
hand ? ” The unfortunate man turned yellow with fear 
and began to cast his dice ? and ? thinking of his own his¬ 
tory ? began to mutter : 
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c ‘ You hopped off safely once 9 little locust 9 
You hopped off safely twice 9 little locust 9 
The third time you are caught in a man’s hand. ” 
The King naturally imagined that the Fortune-Teller 
was answering his question and was greatly pleased 9 and 
gave him gifts in plenty. But the Chief Fortune-Teller 
thought within himself that he must do something to pre¬ 
vent their setting him any more problems. 

One day he was sitting in the bath 9 and he thought 
to himself : 44 I’ll pretend to be mad. I’ll run along just 
as I am into the King’s castle 9 and embrace the King 9 
and carry him out in my arms. Then he will say : 4 The 

fellow’s mad ’ 9 and they’ll ask me no more questions 9 
but leave me in peace. ” 

So he went and did as he had Said. Scarcely had he 
seized the King in his arms and carried him out of the 
castle when the roof of the King’s chamber fell in with 
a crash. Thereupon said the Fortune-Teller: 44 1 was just 
sitting in my bath casting my dice when I saw-the roof 
of the King’s chamber is going to fall in and he will be 
killed ! That was why I didn’t even wait to put on my 
clothes but ran hither naked as I was and saved the King’s 
life. ” 

The King was very grateful 9 and gave him money 
and great wealth. 

Some time afterwards the wife of the Fortune - 
Teller went to the bath in great state. She caught sight 
of the wife of the former Fortune-Teller in Chief and 
she ordered that they should turn her out of the bath. 
This she did in revenge for the past. 

And now my story has come to an end 9 
but the sparrow never got 
home. ” 

& * & 

Js J fb ( See under ts. etc, ) 

& & & 

( J) vib (J ) T j> F. Tl . The fewer your goats 

are 9 the less trouble you have in driving them. 

E, E. Much coin 9 much care. 
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Note. is an exclamation used for driving goats > 

etc. 

$ $ 

j> v l —tb y <T y <*£b T. When one goat 

jumps over a stream ? all the others follow him. ( Pvb. 
applicable to people who imitate others in their fashions 
and behaviour } . 

Note. The verb O a i^t as used in this pvb. may be 
replaced by its synonym or cr~r' 

$ $ 

J.^TijyPjF \j y «*ib E. E. ( a ) One scabbed sheep can 

mar the whole flock. (b ) One rotten apple spoils the 
whole barrel. 

T. One scabbed goat will make the ( whole ) flock 
scabbed. Cf. etc. 

$ # 

o T C*w1 ^ib E. E. He has one foot 

in the grave . 

T. He has one foot in this world > and the other in the 
next. Cf. ^-1 

& $ 

OjAm ±3 <*ib T. A pennyworth of roasted 
liver does not need a table-cloth of printed calico. 

(Freely) A small collop does not need a large table. 

Notes. ( 1 ) A variant form of this pvb. replaces 
Jx ^ ( which is now worth 2 5 dinars) by ^ which 
is worth 10 dinars. (2) ( nemikhad ) is a colloquial 

contraction of «■*-■* I a nd better suits the rythm of 

the phrase. 

$ $ 

Oj y I £-<$! oar'" vib ( Same as 

j* etc . ) 

$ * # 

0 Li.i J j§ ^b (See the full phrase cpJ o U; y* -c ; L .) 

$ * $ 

l> ^b £. E. ( a ) He that hunts two 

hares at once will catch neither, (b) Jack of all trades ? 
master of none. 

F. T. He who is in a single place is everywhere i while 
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he who is everywhere is nowhere. 


cfc^J*** ^ J ac F - T. Detract something 

from your wit ? and you will be allowed to do anything 
you like. 

Note, jr d- literally means a grain of barley. 

$ $ 

I ©^ vibjt Jj F. 1 . A grain of boldness 

is worth pounds of gold. ( Lit. ) A grain of boldness is 
better than a whole village. 

Cf. the E. Bashfulness is the enemy to poverty. 

Note . jj originally means 44 face ” 5 and is used in 
such phrases as fD J&t\ l£j-> i. e. I don’t have the face 
for it. It is often used in compound adjectives as 
44 cheeky ” and 44 bashful or shy ” . 

& * $ 

©^b < 0 ^—f 5 *£b He cried with one eye 

and laughed with the other. 

$ <0 

©Ai Jlil} wCl) J <i f T, l want a stick 

that is neither wet > nor dry ? nor twisted. { Said in cases 
when a person has contrary demands } . 

$ 

J.—4}Is^b 7 . A ruined bath¬ 
house does not need forty men to take care of people’s 
clothes. 

E . E. Eleven grooms for a one-eyed horse ! 

* * $ 

jlwi& ^b T. Put also an unbaked brick on top 

of the pot. { From the following anecdote }: - 

A newly - married woman? who did not know cookery 
at all ? and who had been ordered by her husband to cook 
a certain dish ? found herself obliged to ask one of her 
neighbours to give her a verbal recipe for the required 
dish. But while she was being told the various instructions? 
after hearing each one she used to Say proudly ? 44 I knew 
as much myself ” ? instead of expressing her thanks to 
her neighbour. The latter finally grew angry at such ingra- 

29 
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tilude i and closed up the recipe by saying ? cc When you 
have done all this ? put an unbaked brick on top of your 
pot . 55 

The proud and silly woman believed the last instruc¬ 
tion as well ? and acted accordingly. But the steam from 
the pot gradually softened the brick until it fell down 
into the pot ? and so the food was mixed with earth. 

Note . The phrase is cited in cases when a person who 
has learned something from another ? rather than being 
grateful for it ? pretends to have known it herself before. 
It amounts to saying ? u If you had known it yourself ? 
why did you ask ? ” 

$ $ 

T. A single bereavement is 
enough to affect a whole family. 

Note. The second hemistich to this is 

/. e . A thousand lamps can be lit from a single wick. 

J jj-JP vib F . 1 . Take one line and stick to it. 

( Lit . ) Take hold of one door ? and hold it firmly, 

E . E. ( Same as for W ^ U el etc . ) 

& O $ 

<> c-O vib J <} C.«o vil) T, To hold one hand 
in front of one? and the other behind one’s back (to cover 
one’s nakedness) . ( Phrase indicating extreme poverty} . 

$ & 

C**I Ib F. T. It takes two hands to clap. 

( Lit . ) One hand makes no (clapping) noise. 

E, E. Union is strength. 

Note . A variant form of this pvb. is •*->!-*» !■*** 

$ ^*5"" twO ^ l) ^ ^ib 

F. T. My hands beirg full ? one holding a rifle and the 
other a sword ? did yoti expect me to fight with my 
teeth ? ( Said by a coward ? who was asked why he had 
been taken prisoner ? in spite of being equipped with 
various arms } . 

$ * & 
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C-wl ^lp v-b One enemy is too many ? 
a hundred friends are too few. 

Notes. ( 1 ) The E. has “One enemy is too much 
for a man in a great post , and a hundred friends are 
too few. ” If the words in italics are taken out the E. 
becomes an exact equivalent of the P. (2) A variant form 
of this pvb. is ^ ^ 

$ # 

iJFS)j ji> ^) <-T JZi tl-O F. T. There was never a 
moment when we could live without an intrusive bore. 
( Cited in similar instances } . 

Note . The first {or second ) hemistich to this is 
5 ^ ^ ^ J' I e . Satan has never allowed 

us to worship (God ) . 

$ * $ 

w! ji> I 1. One inhabited village is bet¬ 

ter than a hundred ruined ones. 

& * $ 

\jl jl; 5IJ§lc jus> eU> 

A fool may throw a stone into a well ? which a hundred 
wise men cannot pull out. 

Note . The E. also has “ Fools tie knots? and wise men 
loose them”? the second part of which should be made to 
read in this case “and a hundred wise men cannot loose them.” 

& # $ 

©1(cjIic- l 0 c-ilcj F. T. A single favour 
on the part of the judge is worth more than a thousand 
witnesses. 

& * & 

C*m. C*»0 E. He hasn’t got a single straight 

intestine ( /. He is a confirmed liar ) . 

Cf. the E. He lies as fast as a dog ( or horse ) can trot. 

Note. The P. phrase is of a joculatory nature? as? 
indeed ? the bowels are mostly sinuous. 

$ o $ 

Jlw <&tb ^*3 jb bjiip Jjj <^b F ^ . Buy one day some of 

the things you have been selling throughout the year 
( i. e . It is time for you to reap what you have so far sown) . 
E. E. As you sow ? eo shall you reap. 
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J*? e ol JJ vib T, We are your guests for 

one day j ( but ) we pray for your health for a hundred 
years. ( Said by a guest who intends to lessen his host’s 
worry] . 

$ * $ 

tS-^o^P CX) T. You have one 
tongue and two ears i Say a single word and hear two. 

E. E. Wide(r) ears and a short tongue. 

Notes. (1) u^>ri is the imperative of the verb 
44 to listen or hear” . ( 2 ) The thought of hearing more 

and talking less has been nicely expressed in the following 
quatrain by B&b a -Afzal : 

'^Laa j *:» J gjJF 
j~S <-0 j -*?- 

jl-cT j cil-p vib j jji juJa 

^ j j* <JT 

which may be freely translated as follows : 

Speak little and say what is best \ 

Speak only when you’re spoken to \ 

Listen twice and speak only once ? 

As the tongue is one and the ears are two. 

$ * & 

ojTj J'JP'iJS*. c 0 ^ If you eat 

bread and leek for one year? you can eat bread and butter 
every year. ( Being thrifty for a short time makes one 
prosperous for a much longer period } 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. replaces *J* J 
by •y j t.J* i- e ■ chickens and lambs. 

$ * 2 $ 

I C-A^ T . He has not a single star in 

all the seven skies. { Said of a very indigent person] . 

Note . (star) may also be taken to mean a good 

or lucky star > and hence the phrase could also be taken 
to mean 44 He is very unlucky or ill-starred. ” 

$ * $ 

I J j» v£b F. T. He is single - handed > but has 
a thousand affairs to attend to. ( Lit . ) He has one head 
and a thousand affairs ( or cares ) . 

Note. A variant form of this phrase is *=*-1 s* 
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l J ->- -J e. He is one head > etc. 

lb yj> Co^:*> v^b F. T . Prick yourself 

with a sewing-needle before pricking others with a packing- 
needle ( i. e. First try on yourself a little of what you 
mean to do to others ) . Cf. <** I etc . 

$ # $ 

JO I e>£ j —r «£b fi. E. They are as like as two 

peas in a pod . 

T. One apple has been cut in two halves. 

^>ju?- Jtfjlju*) <> <—T Ij I**** lX> t 

( ^ T. An apple thrown into the air 

turns many times ( before it falls back to the ground ) . 

E . E. There is many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip. 

$ * $ 

u-f S j*> ^m vib T. One night fever ) and the next 

night death. (This is often preferred to being confined to 
bed for a long time ? and wearying the attendants ? with 
no hopes of recovery } . 

* * $ 

jrwpJ o& jl F. T. Better fill one stomach 

than keep ten half-filled. Cf. ^ I o etc . 

s& * & 

! julo J F. T. One should not be under a double 

obligation for a single meal. 

& * $ 

! § £^5 ^vib 2 , A single town and two different rates ! 

( Cited in similar instances ? and) proverbially) when equal 
circumstances are governed by different rules ) . 

cf. IJ 

£s * * 

vib F. i . A moment’s patience 

saves a thousand regrets. 

Note . In this phrase jv* which is properly the main 
element of the compound verb jv* 44 to wait ” ) has 

also partaken of the nature of an independent substantive? 
preceded by the numeral 44 one 55 - which seems to be 
bad grammar . 
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J F. 1, u One instance of patience and two 

blows of breath are always welcome ” . ( From the fol - 
lowing anecdote } 

A man once had a greedy guest 5 who 3 when meat 
was served 3 put a hot piece of it into his mouth without 
blowing at it. While he could not stand the burning meats 
he was too bashful to throw it out 3 and hence raised his 
head toward the roof 3 rolling the meat in every part of 
his mouth. He was finally noticed in that posture by the 
hosts and was forced to invent the question 3 u How many 
timbers are in that roof?” “ One instance of patience and 
two blows of breath ”3 was the shrewd answer. 

<ac.p- j( Apply Jtf 51 
etc. , substituting ‘a whole lifetime’ 

for J*?- 5! ‘ after forty years ’ } . 

& # $ 

! . IT ^ T, One dish of kachi and a 

hundred pipers! (See explanations of js*' and 
on pages 321 and 258 respectively}. 

Note, The connection of <_ 5 t^-food prepared for par* 
turient women-and s* - a piper or oboist - is explained 
by the fact that roving pipers used to enter houses of partu¬ 
rient women to entertain congratulating guests 3 and were 
in all probability given a portion of the kachi . 

& * & 

cp / £ Mr J«r ( 0 ) r. To ( exaggerate and ) make 

forty crows of one. { From the following anecdote] 

A man 3 who had found a treasure - trove 3 intended 
to confide the secret to his wife. But before doing so 3 
he wished to try her in order to make sure that she was 
a good confidante. So one day he said to her 3 u Darling 3 
to-day while I was easing nature a crow flew out of my 
bottom 3 but this is a secret that you must keep to your¬ 
self. ” u All right ” ? said his wife 3 “ you may be sure 
it will not be divulged. ” 

However 3 the woman gave out the secret to her 
neighbour 3 to whom she Said 3 u A pair of crows have 
flown out of my husband’s bottom. ” The neighbour 3 in 
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her turn ? told the story to another neighhour > making 
the number of crows to be three. And so went the story 
from mouth to mouth until the number of the crows 
reached forty. ( Story showing how rumours are exag - 
gerated ) . 

$ * $ 

C»ni(S ame as l-> etc. save that 

here u a hundred” has been substituted for “a thousand”). 

$ * $ 

T j\ <) jF F. T, Better a small kitchen 

than a large stable ( /. e, a great number of livestock ) . 

Cf . 4 ; h*T etc, 

E. E . (a) It is a Barmecide feast, (b) Much bruit > little 
fruit. 

Notes . (1) ^ is an ell or metre. (2) “Bruit” is 
an archaic word meaning u rumour ” or ce report ” . 

* * * 

J E. E, To kill two birds with one stone. 

T, One stick and two cuckoos. Cf, Ji r & ^ etc. 

$ * $ 

J J ^ jF £. £. ( With him it 
goes) in at one ear and out at the other. Cf, 31 etc, 

T- . One of his ears is a door ? and the other a gate. 

* & 

P. T, When we 

stretched it out it was not enough for one length i so now 
we will double it. (Originally referring to dressing or suiting 
material > and proverbially applicable to cases when one 
resorts to difficult means for doing a thing after he has 
failed to do it by an easy means ) . 

$ * $ 

( § ) <> o^S j <r 4> pL) ©Cb F, 2 . A dead person 

leaving a good name after himself is better than a hundred 
persons who live disgracefully. Cf, 0 etc, 

® # $ 

JJ o j>j> >^b jl <i j—i* ^b T, It is better to have a silly 
follower ( or devotee ) than a bag of gold. 

Notes . (1) *s,y is properly a nose-bag. (2) A variant 
form of this pvb. reads as follows : 
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CXi j\ j2^\ j£>- o >jA Cb 

where the last part means u than an entire village. ” 

& * & 

? <ZXl J Cb F. T- A mosque with a single lamp ? 

( Cited in similar instances } . 

Note. ( gbendeel ) is a kind of obsolete lamp 

using oil and wick ? and being suspended from a ceiling. 
It was mostly used in mosques. The word seems to be an 
Arabicized form of the Latin candela. 

$ # $ 

^JuT I Cb F. T. To pluck even one hair 

from a bear is a success ( lit. booty ) . { This means that 
it is worth while to take any small sum from the miser}. 

E. E. From a bad paymaster get what you can. 

Note . The pvb. begins also with J ** 

Cb I j ja ^b or !-> s* 

( Same as *-> Jj* ) 

& < 3 - & 

? J 1 M& JU?J? jlS* vib T. One currant and a hundred calenders ? 

Cf. “di dl> J d-L j j dL 

Note. Calender is from ghalandar ? Arabicized 
form of the P. — a mendicant dervish. 

# * $ 

fcU <) <> ^b F. T. Once you say? “ No l ” you 

will not have to bear the burden (of pregnancy ) for nine 
months. { One refusal prevents a hundred reproaches - in 
this case “ bad results ” } . 

Notes. (1) ££ No” is the word of refusal by a woman 
who is wooed in marriage by a man. (2 ) A variant form 
of this pvb. replaces J^-> £ (burden) on the stomach J by J a ; 
(3) is the negative imperative from u to suffer 5 *. 

$ * $ 

(c-*»l) <)l J J:> <>l£> J ^b E . E. He who has but one son 
makes him a fool. 

F. T . One who is single? or the only - begotten child of his 
father? is half-witted or mad. 

Note. The E. vb. is often cited with the following 
introduction : ££ He who has but one hog makes him fat ”? 
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which is considered unnecessary for the purpose on hand. 

© * $ 

4) jb T. A true friend is better 
than a hundred unsociable brothers. 

E. E. Many kinsfolk 5 few friends. ( See also the proverbs 
containing the word } . 

$ $ 

jS~^ j\ T. One dies from 

hunger 5 another bursts from surfeit. 

Note. Dehkhoda gives the variant form 

in which the word “ bursts ” does not come. 

$ # $ 

{^^0 ^ 4) Jj Il) F. T . One goes with a hun¬ 

dred > not vice versa. ( Small quantities are usually added 
to larger ones } . 

E . E. All strive to give to the rich man. 

$ # & 

p j 0 l >£ c-if 5 Jt, I 

4) 4> OAf* F. T . When the woman said to 
her child > “What beautiful almond-shaped eyes you’ve 
got ! ” he said > “ Mummy 5 I want some almonds.” (Said 
in cases when the mention of a thing suggests another 
thing ? which is not in the same train of thought } . 
Cf . the next entry. 

Note. In view of the fact that the expression “hazel 
eyes” is also used in E. 7 one may replace u almond ” 
by “ hazel ” 7 and make the child want “ hazel - nuts ” . 

$ * $ 

y*& 14;>:*) 

4) 4) cuir* F. T. When the woman said to her 
child > £t I’ll knock you down and squash you ” ? he Said •> 
“ Mummy ? I want some lemon - squash. ” (Refer to the 
preceding entry } . 

Note. ( kombezeh ) or means “ unripe me¬ 

lon ” 7 which 5 when forcibly thrown down 7 is broken 
open with a great noise. 

$ * $ 
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C j b 4 >!_*>■ wC 02jj£ $> AjJ*jr j?\*\ 

F. T. A certain man was fostering a wolf’s cub > but when 
it grew up it devoured the fosterer. 

E. E. 1) (Same as for i£jl y \J~jt etc.) 2) He brought up 
a bird to pick out his own eyes. 

$ * $ 

? ^ C-Af* 4) Ip- OAT £ 

? 4-> c-a-P < a51 jJT Ic-A-f 

T . Said A to B 5 “There is a wedding * party in the Cadi’s 
house.” “What is that to you ? ” Said B. “ But I ? too ? 
have been invited to the wedding ” ? said A. “ Then ? ” 
replied B ? “ What has it got to do with me ? ” 

$ & 

^ ijQ E. E . To run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds. 

E. T. To strike now on the nail and now on the horse-shoe. 

& * & 

Ij \ bti*Ar* <. ( 0 4S~) 0 

T, A certain person took his father to the bazaar to sell 
him. He was asked ? “ Who would sell his own father ?” 
He said ? “ I will put such a high price on him that no 
one will buy him. ” (Quoted when an excessive price is 
demanded } . 

# * & 

c&j-S* 0 Ia>a_T 4il_p- oO \j ^Ju 

T. A certain person was inquiring where the headman of 
the village lived ? although he would not be admitted 
into the village? to begin with. (Referring to a presump¬ 
tuous person who has excessive demands? while his small - 
est request is refused } . 

$ tt $ 

\ wtiXAr* 0>AT* <-t) J+A l—> UiO f Jj— 

T. A certain person? while being bastinadoed? cried? 0 my 
back ! ” “ Why do you mention your back ? ” he was 

asked ? “ while it is your feet which are suffering ? ” 

“ Because ” ? he replied ? “ Had I some one to back me ? 
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I would not be beaten on my feet ” 

Note, The beauty of the P. is accounted for by the 
pun on the word c back ? ” which? in its figurative 

sense ? means tc one who backs or supports a person 

& O $ 

(J*jfr 1 E. E. One man’s meat is another 

man’s poison. 

T . It is a wholesome drink to one ? and a (poisoned ) sting 
to another. 

$ * $ 

c.«l M <*:« c-if e. 5 / J 3 ) ^ 5 < c-J 

P. T. He who finds money on Wednesday says it is a lucky 
day ? while he who loses money on that day says it is 
an unlucky day. ( The experience of individuals forms 
a basis for their judgment} . 

Cf. the E. Men speak of the fair as things went with 
them there. 

$ # $ 

w**t £&>JbK>- 1) 1 c ffJLl I\ T. One is too 

few 7 two still causes anxiety ? but three gives assurance. 

$ # $ 

jL.;i j-j* c c a j—* ^i 

T. One died ? the other was putrefied > and the third was 
consumed by God’s wrath. (A jocular way of telling how 
a number of people disappeared one after another from 
a place ? and failed to do a thing} . 

Note, properly means a carrion or dead corpse. 

$ * $ 

^ ^ J 

E. T , A certain woman was on the point of Starvation? and 
some one was asking her whether she wanted some gold- 
leaf for her attire. ( Referring to inopportune acts } . 

Note . The vulgar have changed <^-?3 to *^->3 which 
means u carrot ” - an indecent word to use in this case. 

$ $ 
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3JJ-PZ) C*iloU ^l_i 

1. A certain person had no bread to eat j yet he was eating 
onions to whet his appetite. 

® -a- & 

J Jp- <51.5 ( Same as etc. ) 

$ * $ 

j* JUfcJO J* v^b F . T. If the bald 

man received from every one a single hair? he would have 
a fine head of hair. {Applicable to charitable con¬ 
tributions which > however small they may be > go far 
toward assisting a poor man } . 

$ * $ 
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w I To water) as the mouth. 

&JJ$~ J>Li jL>l ul F. T . In a reservoir where 
too many people go for fetching water the breaking of 
pitchers is of frequent occurrence. 

E. E . ( Same as for etc . ) 

Note The sense conveyed by the P. pvb. may also 
connote the crowded state of a place which often has 
harmful results. 

1 w I To make water’s stale: said of beasts. \With } 
To supply or fill with water. 

^)Jb I F, E, To carry water in a sieve. 

[Lit.) To measure water by a sieve. Cf . 

ul To be equivocal. ( Lit. ) To hold water. 

? O — $ £ ^J C-Sli ? C-> I Z 7 . T. You had bread to 

eat and wal< r to drink at ease *> what then was the idea 
of doing such and such an act ? ( Said to one who has 
done an irregular act without a good motive } . 

I To take a ( cold ) bath. 

w f To crop up or originate. {Lit.) To drink water. 

I To ( electro )plate \ coat with silver ) gold ) etc. 
To temper. ( Lit . ) To give a drink to. 

To adulterate something with water, 
w I F. f\ Yazid has taken control of 
the water. [See explanation for c*~\ ol:i I . 

Note. Yazid was the Ommiad caliph) by whose 
order Em&in-HosSein was martyred. He is proverbial for 
his cruelty ) and is narrated as having debarred the Imam 
and his followers from taking water from the Euphrates. 

C.J ^s-» J;* 'j I L. Water has a tendency to flow 

downwards. E. E. {Same as for etc.) 

J I jrwY £3j\ I To disgrace some onei cast aspersions on 
his honour, [is. 1 literally means u the water of the face} . 

CWwt To moisten. To add water ( to ) . 

[Slang] Wishy-washy drink) soup) etc. > mere wash. 
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F. F. (a) To flog a dead horse. (b) To carry 
water in a sieve . 

T. To (try to) harden water. Cf, j-ajU jjU y I 

$ * & 

y I To be melted or dissolved > also 5 to thaw. (Figura¬ 
tively) To be sold off > be disposed of. Cf. V 1 

$ * $ 

To melt or dissolve. ( Figuratively ) To sell (or 
trade off ) ? dispose (or get rid) of (one’s goods ) . ( Lit, ) 
To turn to a liquid. 

$ O $ 

4> ^ J I i . In winter fire is better than 

rose. Cf. jj etc . 

j8* * # 

Ij I F. F. To pour oil on the flames. 

I. To fan the fire of one’s anger > or of a quarrel. 

$ 

£ (_£-**■** } 4^:) I l.) ^ 

F. T. A blazing fire does not act on wild rue as the sighs 
of the oppressed do on the oppressor. 

Note . is u smoke” 5 and J«> figuratively 

means a sigh as coming out of one’s heart. 

$ * # 

J ^fjro (Same as <s^ ^ etc . ) 

# * $ 

“ JU&J0 JO ljo> JO” (Same -a^Ls a, a;_^ f) 

$ * 

! sZXzr^M t _ ! ^)U JO(See under J*. ) 

W W $ * # 

\j <> JU£*o Ij T. It is a man that can 

earn money j it is not money that can find a man. 

& * # 

JULei l—J JO jb I T. Men do not come twice into the 

world. ( Leading to the conclusion that they should enjoy 
as much as possible the pleasures of the world} . 

$ o $ 

Jd jm \j j\S) T. They do not cut off a poor man’s 
head. Cf. 

$ * & 
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Uape}lj)l> I ( Same as ^-1 U**M u^*»l) 

$ * $ 

( } o-*l * T. To vex the hearts of 

friends arises from ignorance ( 0f foolishness ) . 

$ * $ 

To die frustrated in one’s wish. ( Lit. ) To 
carry one’s wish to the grave. 

$ # $ 

To nourish a hope. (Lit ) To cook a wish or desire. 

& * & 

y&'j VI} T. To tuck up one’s sleeve ( /. e. to prepare 

for work) . 

$ # & 

l-19l (j\) I To dance { } . ( Lit, ) To flourish 

one’s sleeves. 

$ * $ 

tf 3 I [Add to the E. E, } Cock-and-bull story. 

$ * $ 

wUJi T, His mill turns very rapidly (/. e. He 

swallows his food or eats it greedily } also ? he has the 
digestion of an ostrich). 

$ * $ 

j&ci9 <Ui jjl I Hotchpot(ch) \ hodge - podge j medley. 

(Lit, ) A pottage consisting of many ingredients. 

$ # 

^ ^ 4) U ^^ 35 *} c** I L, Jt is a pottage cooked 

by your aunt > you are under the obligation for the favour 
no matter whether you eat it or not. (When some one has 
taken the trouble to do us a favour j we should make the 
most of it > because the trouble has been taken for our 
Sake? and we shall be considered beholden to the favour > 
even if we do not benefit by it } . 

Note. cJL.^ an d cl are colloquial contractions of 
oj <Jl» an d ^—1 respectively. 

$ # & 

3 J* gS* U JG **XiJ&jtb j*i )jt j <>U*T 

^xiljtf 5 (Same as etc.) 

SyS “ft ?y& 
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J I jd p jm.\ a —a I F, T. The very thing of which 

I was afraid has befallen me. 

E, E. That which one most anticipates * soonest comes 
to pass. 

0 $ 

ai o E. E. It is quite another story now. 

T. That shop has been closed. Cf, uj>- 

Note. o a tr^! which literally means to pick or gather 
up •> means in commercial terminology tc to wind up ” . 
The sense conveyed by this phrase in the pvb. on hand 
approaches the latter meaning. 

& & 

£j\ <> JP lj I E. E. ( a ) It is quite another story now, 

(b) Gone is the goose that the golden egg did lay. 

2. The cat has run away with the fat. Cf, <•* 0 1 

and the following anecdote from Masnavi 

A poor man was in the habit of greasing his mous¬ 
tache by the fat skin taken off the tail of a slaughtered 
sheep > in order to make believe that he was eating foods 
which were rich in fat. 

One day when the braggart was talking to Some people 
who were listening to his boastful story ? his little child 
came up to him and informed him that the skin had been 
carried away by a cat. The secret was thus divulged > and 
the audience found out that he was far from being rich > 
and had tried to act as a shabby-genteel. 

$ * 

I \j JjjJ I F. T. He has not read what is 

written on the reverse ( i. e. He only sees one side of 
the question ) . 

$ * # 

j j iT I ijjVU ja a> I T, He has as 

much size under the ground as above the ground. ( Said 
of a dwarfish ? cunning fellow ) . 

& * # 

? <C> I T. Who will bell the 

cat ? ( From the too well known story of the mice and 

the cat} . 

* * & 


30 
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4j Jj JS \j jrji <G I etc. (Same as b ^ I etc, ) 

& * & 

{s^} $1^ a j) J>V Ilj ^Jlc ^*i§( c-a& <C)T 

E. T. He who has laid the foundations of the seven climes 
( or continents ) > has given every one his deserts. 

$ & 

I E. E. ( a ) It is quite another story now. 
(b) The tables are turned. 

T. That card has been turned upside down. Cf . <jl etc, 

$ $ 

§ C-Hs**0 a^Lp» 4T c*9( Same as 

^ etc. ) 

$ * $ 

l-gJ ^-A> 0-*? l-A < JL>£J> ^-A> 

F. T . They were only two ? but two in one ? 

A hundred were we ? but all alone. 

{From the following anecdote} :- 

A caravan consisting of one - hundred men set out from 
Keshan to go to another town. On the way they were at - 
tacked by two robbers ? who robbed them of all they had. 
They reported the incident to the governor of Kashin , 
who was at a loss to understand how a hundred men had 
not been able to resist two robbers. One of the complain - 
ants ? who was wiser than the rest ? finally explained that 
it was because the robbers were united? while the members 
of the caravan had no union? and were thus virtually alone. 

Notes. ( 1 ) The anecdote teaches that ct union is 
strength. ” . (2) The inhabitants of Kashin are proverbial 

for their timidity. 

& * & 

^ cS* cJitj?- j> <T \j T. What you have 

( only ) read ? we have learned by heart ( i. e. We are 
too clever to be deceived by you ) . 

$ * 

* <1-* j+l 3j\ <x-*&T { Add the following } 

Cf. the E. He that goes softly goes safely. 

s& -a- & 

Ji* ‘ <£■& kSj&J *T 

F. T. The blacksmith’s trade is a simple one j when you 
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flatten the iron ? it becomes a spade 7 when you lengthen 
it 5 you have a bar. ( Ironical remark addressed to one 
who underestimates a trade or craft ) . 

$ * & ■ 

O (jZt I T. He has lost his mirror ( e . He 
sees others’ faults ? and not his own ) . 


\\ ojlfcw 2". Motor car No. 11 

E. E. Shanks’s mare. 

Note. The usual phrase is \ \ J-o ; 1 L, 

/. to go on Shanks’s mare - one’s legs being likened 
to the figure 11 . 


T. Death is turning round above 

his head . 

E. E. The gallows is groaning for him ? also* he is in great 
danger of his life. 

$ # $ 

( i$*«- ) I T. The fool loves to be 

praised. 

$ & 

I W To] pull a wry face i make mouths 

(or faces) at some one. 


$ * # 

J** (A.) T m Show mercy and you will have mercy 

shown to you. 


* $ 

jl To prove ( to be ) i make. ( Lit, ) To emerge 
from water. Example : vT 31 o3 She proved (to 

be ) a good wife b she made a good wife . 

& & 

ty&jf ©^ Ol E. £. ( a ) To skin ( or flay ) a flint . 

(b ) To draw blood out of a stone . 

T, To extract butter from water. Cf. A ^ 


$ * $ 

jr 1 Jj - Or To fish in troubled waters. 


{£*•*) ij*! 4r JT^ jZj Ji T, Cease to talk before 

they Say u It’s enough ” . 
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{ iS a *" } ^1 jl> J.mji jS j-f 0 T j\ T. Pear him who 

fears you 5 O wise man. 

ts ■& $ 

ojot j UiT j\ ©j 6L Isol j\ ( Same as l~T 31 etc. ) 

& * & 

O * j\ '-'ir’ - 0~^ To ta ^ e out °f one 

pocket to put in the other. 

3$ -0- $ 

o M ~A o u ? C 1 - oi 1 ^ T. To skip from one branch to 
another (/. e. to be evasive in one’s reasoning ) . 

o # & 

^ ^1—9 <P ( ^ T- “ Well done ! ” 

furnishes no one with a gay coat. Cf. ^ ^ etc. 

E. E. (a) A thousand wishes will never fill your pail with 
fishes, (b) Fair words butter no parsnips. 

35 $ 

jjolj Jl 3 fb jl T. To call down from the house¬ 

top > and turn out of the house-gate. Cf. a; Jt 4 k31 etc. 

$ * $ 

§ j) Cty " 1 ,$> ^ T. How can you strip a naked 

person of his fur coat ? C f . 31 etc . 

E. E. (a) 4 Tis very hard to shave an egg. (b) You can’t 
draw blood out of a stone. (c) Where nothing is * no¬ 
thing can be had. 

s£g <y £s 

b To walk ( some one ) off his legs. To undo j 
overwhelm » break down. Cf . 1; 3) 

& $ 

^JU I b jl To succumb or collapse > give in. To be ruined 
or impoverished. To be undone. 

& O 

tfSJ3 1 b jl To undo or overwhelm . To impoverish or 
ruin. To knock down . Cf . li 31 

$ O ® 

J*mJ jA> 3& > u£;a> j1 T. An unloaded gun frightens 

two persons . {These are (1) he who is aimed at > and 
(2) he who aims-the latter because in the end his empty 
boasting will be discovered } . 

$ o $ 
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q&J IpOl To fly (or fall ) into a ragei lose one’s tempen 
flare up. 

( Lit. ) To get out of one’s place. 

p" To give one hot > pay one out well 
{ also u J ^ !->■> )\ } . 

? ^ ^ 6 ^ ^ ^ ' A y° un g man may 

defer hopes of improvement till his old age \ till when 
does an old man expect to defer them ? 

$ * & 

^)Uj j\ T . May you be protected from 

the evil eye of him who is affected with atrophy. ( Said 
sarcastically to one who has done an irregular or indecent 
act ? but conceitedly thinks his act is so brilliantly good 
that jealous people will influence him by their evil eyes) . 

Note. The phrase is of a jocular nature ? inasmuch 
as atrophy amounts to having no eyes to begin with. 

$ o $ 

To hold some one responsible for i blame 
him for. 2^ * $ 

C-w 1 Cj j\ He is out in his reckoning. 

$ * & 

UaC- -jlr'jji j\ Uai* jt T. Transgression on the part of 

inferiors > and remission on that of superiors. 

Note. A variant form gives 

$ O & 

oXp* j\ To split one’s sides. (Lit.) To have one’s 
intestines cut with laughter. 

$ & 

jl He cannot contain himself for joyj 
he seems to tread on air. ( Lit . ) He will not be contained 
in his skin. 

$ * $ 

J I To give away. To miss. To forfeit. ( Lit. ) To 
give away from one’s hands. 

$ # §5 

To be lost or missed. To be forfeited. To perish. 
(Lit.) To go away from one’s hands. 
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£) Jl* jl T. To get out of bed on the wrong 

side ( or to rise on the wrong side of the bed - lit . on 
the left rib ) . 

$ # $ 

# wLT ^ ^lj jd {Add the "following } 

E. E. It’s a dear collop that is cut out of one’s own flesh. 

$ * & 

^2$&Jj j\ T, To catch fish in a dried up river. 
E. E. ( a ) To skin a flint. ( b ) To draw blood out of a 
stone. C/. 

§5 O $ 

JC jO jl To shirk duty j scrimshank i Swing the lead 
( Lit. ) To run away from work. 

$ * $ 

j-S jm j\ To rid oneself of. To play off. To bungle 
or botch. 

& * $ 

( <r ) U jry ( jm ) j\ T. From ( the head of ) a garlic to 
( the bottom of ) an onion ( /. e , everything imaginable). 

ci. the next entry. 

& * & 

Jlcj ^l*« U c*m»U> jl F. L . From the white yoghurt 

to the black charcoal ( /. e. everything imaginable ) . 

$ $ 

E. T. To be deprived of the 
second penny on account of one’s bad writing. {From the 
following anecdote) 

A certain person used to earn his living by writing 
letters for those who were illiterate? and receiving a penny 
for each letter. But his writing was so illegible that no 
one else could read it ? so he had to be given another 
penny to read the letter that had been written by him - 
self. Now ? there happened to be another man who also 
received a penny for each letter he wrote? but was de¬ 
prived of the second penny ? because his writing was so 
miserable that he could not read it himself. 

$ * $ 

j\ E. E. Who knows what to - morrow holds ? 
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T. No one has any information about to - morrow. 
Cf . Jjlj <*-h etc, 

0*0 

JT JjOC J^9 jl To go back on one’s word. 

O <5- O 

jlS* jl To be disabled. To crock up. To be decommis¬ 
sioned j go out of commission > become unserviceable. 

& * 4* 

j\ Disabled. Gone out of commission > unser¬ 
viceable . 

# * 4* 

jIT jd To disable. To decommission. To lay up. To 
upset ? as a government. Cf . 31 

4* * 4* 

3d E. E. To lose one’s temper > be exasperated. 
T, To fly out of the furnace. Cf. cr*J W- 31 

4* * & 

Vl> Jr" 3d F. T. To say nothing to a person 
beyond calling him a flower ( /. e. to be very respectful 
toward him ) . 

Note. Some people say ? J Aj\.i )f / ^ “ more 

delicate than a rose-leaf ” . 

4s 4* 

4s Lo^> <r L 3d {Add the following ) 

E. E. The axe goes to the wood where it borrowed its 
helve . 


4? # 4s 

JU jd F 4 T. Straitened circumstances make 
one despair of his 1 ,e. 

Notes. (1) ^r-, properly means “ behind ” or “badly 
off ” . (2) literally means “sinner ” or “ sinful ” . 

(3) ^^0^31 may also mean “quarrelling with oneself”. 

4 * * 4 * 

l) oL 3d T. From the moon to the fish ( /. e. all over 
the world ) . 


c-J Jliu j\ E. E. (!) 


4^ # O 

He is wrong in the upper storey. 


(b) His cockloft is unfurnished. 
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F. T. He is innocent of brain. 

ft * ft 

y&S! jA j\ To be all abroad ? to be off the track. 

ft « ft _ 

( ) ? OJ j* J JbT 0^9 <> ObAsto jf 

T. What power can an empty stomach have ? And what 
charity can proceed from empty hands? ( /. e. No one can 
be charitable who is himself hungry or empty-handed) . 

£& Kt ft 

(Oj^ h ) £yt£- £ 3-0 To digress ? deviate from the 
main subject. Cf. o^r. °_/t jl 

Note. For £.>*>■ ^ which indicates a state 5 

we had better say ? “ He is wide of the subject ” 5 or 

“ he is off the track. ” 

ft * ft 

j*>A) j\ F. T. To address Omar as one’s 

uncle in an emergency. Cf. Jl tf/r. 

ft * ft 

I. To kiss the ass’s tail in an 
emergency. Cf . the preceding entry. 

ft * ft 

C.*J E. E. Every man to his trade. 

2 . Every man is equal to a certain task. 

ft * ft 

j—i T Jail-# ^ To impoverish or ruin j bleed white* 

( Lit. ) To bereave of one’s possession. 

ft * ft 

j\ To become unconscious. 

ft * ft 

( } <> j~J>- i-hjl? j\ j> uj-ju? j—?\ (^jli* i -+»1 

T. The Arabian horse j though slim 5 is worth more than 
a Stable of asses . 

E. E. Precious goods are contained in small parcels. 

ft * ft 

^jwUC-l j +i JT. Even an easy - paced 

horse may sometimes stumble. 

ft ft 

C ^ h - ! 1 o^-t* 
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T. A slender - waisted horse proves useful on the day of 
battle » not the fattened ox. Cf. ^-1 etc. 

$ -H• O 

ail ji a_£l ^s-1 J ua.***l T. The Horse and the mule don’t 

kick each other. Cf. 

E. E . There is honour among thieves. 

* * $ 

# £>U? jukm*aU c-j J J c-*l { Add ) 

E. E. The best horse needs breaking ? and the aptest child 
needs training. 

* & $ 

f E. E. ( a ) He is lachyrymose. ( b ) His 

tear-bag is precious near his eyes. 

E. His tears are in his sleeve. See the next entry. 

$ # $ 

E. E. His tear - bag is precious near 

his eyes . 

T. His tears are in his leathern bottle ( /. eye ) . 

Note. A variant form gives ( fist ) for 

( leathern bottle or water-skin ) . 

$ $ 

I jLit? uucb wLT T. The tears of roasted meat 
( *. £. dripping) excite the fire all the more. (This means 
that the more one implores ? and shows his inability ? to 
a hard-hearted person? the more the latter is bent on 
continuing his cruel acts } . 

$ * 

C.J >0 Jj Jsf C-J 9jJj F. T. The outward appea¬ 

rance is the essential thing ? the signs of baldness are 
hidden underneath the hair. (Cited when some one con¬ 
ceals his essential faults or real poverty by a good ap¬ 
pearance } . 

Note. A variant form of this pvb. is 
J* JJ wCl> Jj Jj 

which ? I believe 9 is more frequently used by the 
Iranian Jews . 

$ < 3 - # 

^5 O T. To give one’s bridle into 
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another person’s hand ( /. e . to allow a person to lead you 
by the nose ) . 

<-T jJ ^1 j) wT wT j-f\ ( Same as 

o* etc . ) 

• • • J jlwXC) 0*0 0 wT ^Pt F. T. If you have 

a glass of water to drink ? leave it and ... ( /. e. Come 

at full speed ) . 

Note. A variant form is ^>T /. £, If 

you have water in your hand > do not drink it. 

c*«l ol—ir" c<mI ol>j h j l) 

7". If you see a blind man with a well before him ? it 
would be a sin if you sat quiet. 

Note. This is adapted from a verseby Sa'di, which 
reads as follows : 

c»«l olir' jr\ c<mI ol>j Ljli jr3 

* * * 

Jj F. T. Though I am 

put to shame by all 5 I have the satisfaction that the 
real thief knows I am innocent . ( Said by one who is 
accused of theft ? but is guiltless } . 

$ * $ 

jL> j -.?I ( See under 

etc.) 

$ O $ 

M ^A ^ jt\ C. If you are a bucket 5 I am the 

rope for it ( i. e. I am too clever to be deceived) or too 
strong to be defeated ? by you ) . Cf. the E. idioms c to 
outrogue a vogue ’ or c to out-Herod Herod’ . 

& <t £? 

\jd>* a a I {> j & \ lp-j J++&.) Jf\ ( See under 

J J >j~‘ etc. ) 

& * & 

jlaS) Ip- 0 a&Jj *j> J*\ T. If you are a surgeon? 

put your own bowels in place. Cf. J»j Jtj ^ jf I etc, 

E. E. Physician ? heal thyself. 
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c-O jl <£JJ> V -F1 

{tS-**- } gjjit j £**& jl jf 4> T. It is better to eat 

colocynth from the hand of the good-natured ? than 
sweetmeat from the hand of the sour - tempered. 

$ O sft 

c r fjtoj ,: u ^iU- ji ^ <_r f\ 

T. If you want me to gratify your wish ? adopt my hus¬ 
band as your brother. 

Cf. the E, He who would the daughter win 5 must with 
the mother first begin. 

$ * 

£ <& j,m ~*} ^ VIa ^.zl; j —r"t 

T. If you reprove yourself 5 you will not have to hear 
reproach from any one. 

$ $ 

jIom; Mjf* 0 ll:>a; Ojf jfi F. T. If the 
mountain of Bad akhshan is changed to ruby 5 the jewel 
is not worth the sight of the natives. Cf. S*^^r <5 

Note . Bad a thshan is a place between KhofaSSaU and 
India ? noted for its rubies. 

5ft # & 

CmJ c.*J ^Ap^f 5 ! /. If speech is silver? silence 

is gold. 

E. E. Silence is gold. 

Note , The saying ’ 

which is given under and which means 6i If speech is 
gold ? silence is jewels ” ? is much to be preferred to the 
one given here. 

$ & $ 

-Cl; \j <z«o j-dT I F. T. I defy you to break 

tli;; head of the pestle. {From the follouing anecdote }; 

Alolla- NasStedditi*s head 5 which was said to have 
been bald > was wounded one day during a hail storm by 
some very large hailstones. When he went home ? he 
saw in the kitchen a mortar in which there was a pestle. 
He took the pestle ? and ? directing its thick end to the 
sky ? he said ? <c O Lord of Heavens? I defy thee to]|break 
the head of this pestle ? if thou canst. ” 
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Notes. ( 1 ) The saying? though rather blasphemous* 
teaches that it is not fair or gentlemanlike for a person 
to oppress one who is far below him in strength. Cf . 

\y I etc, ( 2 ) The phrase literally means 

“ If thou art a man ” . 

$ 

ual:> {Add the following'] 

E. £. (a) He that commits a fault thinks every one speaks 
of it. (b) A guilty conscience feels continual fear. 

$ # $ 

<SU o jA* May there be no table 

with only one loaf of bread on it ! ( i. e. May there be 

no man with only one child ) . 

$ # $ 

jUII (A.) See under co ^ I j etc . 

$ # $ 

? F. T. You have been 

applying the ladle all night ? where is then the dish ? 

( Said to one who has struggled in vain through greed or 
other motives } . Cf , (S^ts? 

& & 

CjAjS' «-***! ^ tjrwf" To dash one’s hopes. 

C.-I j) T. I trust it is a goat. { See Notes appended 

to the following anecdote } : - 

One early morning a certain sheikh was going to the 
mosque to say his matins. On the way he was splashed 
by the water shaken off the body of a dog which had 
fallen into a stream. This ? according to Moslem rites r 
disqualified the sheikh for prayer > for his clothes were 
now ceremonially unclean. 

But the sheikh •> feeling there was not much time 
left for him to go and change his clothes ? ignored the 
pollution caused by the dog ? and muttered ? “I trust 
it was a goat. ” 

Notes . (1) A variant form replaces “goat” by “cat”. 

( 2 )The dog is usually considered unclean by the Moham¬ 
medans. The cat ? however ? is not so ? much less the goat . 
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(3 ) I\i e quotation is used when a person ignores an ob 
vious fact ? and tries j so to speak ? to deceive himself. 

$ # $ 

I J l5*F" There is no comparison between the two » 
this is not ( to be ) a patch on that one. 

$ * $ 

A <rjO£iUS jlfil F. T, We will consider 
as if the ass had no tail from the time it was a foal. {See 
J’ J* ^ and the story appended to it } . 

$ # $ 

Ojro- I To show astonishment i to 

express amazement. ( Fit, ) To put the finger of astonish¬ 
ment on one’s mouth. 

$ a£ 

—*3 E. E. To be( come ) a by-word ( for 

one’s notorious acts ) . 

F. 2. To become so notorious that every one points to one 
by his finger. 

& # 

Ui jjJ) He got angry or sad » he was upset. (Fit,) His 

times (i. e. humour) became bitter. 

& * & 

<*Pc> J.&1 F, 1 . He comes in the stitching trade ( i. e. he 
is not a layman with regard to the trade ) . { From the 

following anecdote'] 

A king had once ordered all the tailors of the town 
to be summoned to the court > and a certain pack-saddle- 
maker also had managed to join them. When he was asked 
why he had mixed himself with the tailors ? he answered 
that he > too ? was a member of the trade? because he and 
all the tailors stitched. Cf , |j jlbLi- etc. and 

the E . E. given for same. 

Notes. (1) According to the anecdote ? the expression 
o-l Ja| implies that such a person knows something 
about the matter ? but it usually means that he is conver¬ 
sant ( or acquainted ) with it. (2) The expression J*1 
is rather of a jocular nature > and there has been a ten¬ 
dency to use it with an indecent implication. 
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jC J J& vi-O ^ i^l 

T. 0 thou who goest empty-handed to the market > I am 
afraid thou wilt not bring back a full handkerchief ( or 
turban) . ( More neatly) He who is empty-handed cannot 
be expected to come back from the market with a full 
handkerchief . 

Note, Some texts replace by <£jjli3b in which 

case the last part would mean > “ I fear thou wilt not 

bring back your turban ( or handkerchief ) 97 . 

& # & 

( JT I J jmS' 

T, O thou who art encumbered with a family ? do not 
think any more of tranquillity ( or freedom ) . ( More 
freely ) Encumbered with a family 5 entangled by care 
and worry. 

$ # * 

b \j jZm bol T, Here they brand camels by 
means of felt ( t. e. the people of this locality are ex¬ 
tremely clever ) . 

$ <t $ 

^>1 J T, Here’s the well > and here the rope 

( /. e, now you have the opportunity to prove what you 
claim ) . Cf, 0 i>ti J etc, 

& * $ 

( 1 ) This is an endless task. ( 2 ) The 
best part is yet to come. 

F. T. The longer part of the thread (or rope) is yet to come. 

$ * $ 

£jJZ. 4)L.:> \j jz£> F. T. Lead this camel to 
another man’s door > and make him kneel there (i. e. I am 
not the man for it > I am not equal to the task ) . ( From 
the following anecdote } : - 

A man once found a camel loaded with much gold and 
silver. He led the camel to his house 5 and took off the load? 
which he hid in a safe place. As he was unable to keep 
the animal > he took it out by night and intended to cause 
it to kneel at some one’s door. But as soon as he chose a 
house at random? and was about to carry out his plan? the 
owner of the house appeared > and said ? “ I beg your 
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pardon ? sir? will you please cause your camel to kneel at 
another man’s door ? ” 

2 £ $ 

§ T. After grazing so much ? where 

is your fat (tail) ? (Said to one who has toiled hard ? hut 
has not earned much} . See in the Addenda . 

& * & 

jl—<) E. E. Better pay the butcher 

than the doctor. 

T, Give to the sick person what you will give to the 
doctor. 

& * & 

§ ^ E. T. Is this really myself - 

wearing such nice clothes ? { Said in cases when an upstart 
prides himself on his new clothes } . 

Note. uVt/ and <J ^ are childish words? the former 
means ‘dress’ or ‘clothes’? and the latter ‘fine’ or ‘nice’. 

$ tf $ 

5^*^ ^ ^- T. Here’s the peach and here the throat 

(/. This is a very easy task ) . 

& * & 

^ ^. This ? too ? is a proof of old age. 

{ From the following anecdote } ; - 

An old man was telling out his Various disease? 
to a physician ? who remarked in each case that the 
disease was due to old age. Finally ? the man got 
angry and made mouths at the physician ? whereupon 
the latter calmly said ? “ This ? too ? is to be accounted 
for by old age. ” 

& * & 



*r 

1 j*$ b ( $ ee x* etc.) 

# * $ 

jJ I ^jLaJL^- I j\*S ^gbb T. To bring some one’s (dead) 
father in his sight ( i . e. to give one hot and make him 
sorry for his act ) . 

& $ 

A> j\£- j ^b JP JP j£> 0 K s i b (j) ^b uX> c u> b 
T. Be good with the good ? and bad with the bad ? a rose 
among roses? and a thorn among thorns. Cf . the next entry. 

$ * $ 

{ } O 0“^" (*-&> 1 b 

2 . Do good even with the malevolent'? the dog’s mouth 
should better be closed with a morsel. Ct. the preceding 
entry. 

& & 

{ tSjlj* ) «*U*> jlm I JSjS b T. Tie up the knee of your 

camel with trust (in God ) . (This emphasizes the neces¬ 
sity of resignation and trust in God even in doing easy 
things} . 

Notes. ( 1 ) The first hemistich to this is x**ti 
xL 31 j\ <-* %i m e. Said the Prophet in a loud voice . 

( 2 ) 4 To tie up the camel’s knee ’ means to tie the ani¬ 
mal’s foreleg to its thigh ? which is done to prevent it 
from rising and straying. 

$ # $ 

sy J b T. To go to a person ? sword and 
shroud in hand ( i . e. to surrender oneself entirely to a 
person \ to lie at his mercy ) . 

$ # $ 

JUi* jrb r. To pay a tax to the jackal ( i. e. to pay 
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tribute to ? or cringe before ? a mean person ) . 

Note, The phrase is usually quoted with a negative 
verb j thus : i . €. Here they don’t pay 

taxes to a jackal. 

$ * $ 

Jrt** Blackmail ? extortion. ( Lit, ) A tribute paid to 
one merely because of his large moustache. 

$ * $ 

T. There is nothing to choose between 
them ; nohe is inferior to the other. {Lit, ) They don’t 
pay tribute to each other. 

$ * $ 

To raze to the ground. ( Lit, ) To make 
level with the ground. 


* A* 0^3*" ^ ^^ y° u are not 

filled by eating? you will not be filled by licking. (Said 
to children who lick their dishes } . 

& o $ 

He was too lazy to resume work after the 
interruption. ( Lit, ) Wind blew on his back. 

Note, A variant form of this expression is 

$ * $ 

( 1 ) His enthusiasm cooled down i he was 
disillusioned. ( 2 ) He began to feel the after - effects. 

( 3 ) He drew in his horns. ( Lit, ) His sore was cooled 
down by the wind ( or he began to feel the pain after 
the heat had been cooled down ) . 

$ o $ 

L. (a) To carry water in a sieve, (b) To plough 
the sea - shore. 

T. To measure the wind. 

$ & $ 

E. E, ( a ) To swell like a turkey-cock, 
(b) To give oneself airs. 

7 . To blow into one’s nose. 

& & $ 


31 
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^ T. To have wind in one’s hand 

( i. e. to fail to obtain a good result from one’s act). Cf. 
the E. “ To sow the wind and reap the whirlwind ”> the 
second part of which suits the P. phrase. 

$ $ 

oMTj^ (Same as j* or ooj^«u jI* 

substituting (hat) for oc-T or 

& & $ 

wti —^a ^£a^ l—J ( Colloquial } He cracks walnuts 

with his tail (*. £. He cannot contain himself for joy ) . 

$ $ 

^jf 1} T- To grease one’s moustache with the 

fat tail of a sheep. ( Refer to *y. \j and the 

anecdote appended thereto in the Addenda } . 

$ & $ 

& cSf JO ( Add the following E. E. } ; 

(e) A bad thing never dies. 

& & $ 

^** 1 ? C^UaJ <r 

J Jj 4JV £l> T. There is no dif - 
ference of opinion in the genial nature of the rain > (but) 
in a garden grow tulips > and in brackish ground weeds 
E. E. Figs do not grow on thistles. 

& « $ 

JUJCaaJ I jrt-J"" ^Li E. T. Saying > £t Well done ” 

to some one does not give a gay colour to his coat. 

Note. L; is an obsolete long garment for men > open 
in front. Cf. \j^ 0^ 

$ $ 

jit il 6 Jl-AJ l) jC\m l> 

j& T. Before a geomancer he is a poet i before 

a poet he is a geomancer > before both of these he is 
neither » while before none of these he is both. ( Said of 
an impostor } . Cf . f? 14 cr;t etc. 

OJ* l rs* 45 ***^ J-* c iS**? (^ under £/f.) 

$ * $ 

To amuse deceitfully. 

$ # 35 
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y&jJ 0*3 ( Colloquial } To monkey. To grimace. 

To dodge. To back out. 

® # 0 

V&J ( Same as o' Jj u-> l ! substituting 

<i£- udog ” for ltJ- ) . 

* * $ 

0 a;r ©l^- T. To dig a well with a needle ( /. e. to 

try to do the impossible ) . Cf. the E. To plough the 
sea - shore. 

& & $ 

jl^***3 cJCJLp- l| T. One can’t fight with a 

wooden sword. 

$ * $ 

j&j (Same as j £? 1; , q. v . 

/» the Addenda ) . 

$ * $ 

< 3 - jt*oj t *> cJj b jLcU { Add the following } : 

E. E, Harvest ears ? thick of hearing. 

$ * $ 

E /l. So far as possible? 

I won’t choose a friend ? 

Or else to friendship 
I’ll ne’er put an end . 

Cf. the E. Once a friend ? always a friend. 

Note. The P. has a pun on the verb which 

means first u I do not become ” ? and then “ I will not 
turn away ” . The E. word tc turn ” also sometime* means 
u become ” . 

# * $ 

©MT J li E. E. By hook or by crook. 

T. By shoe or by hat. 

Note. The expression is often used by a dicer who 
is determined on hitting an exposed piece ? and wishes to 
say that he will hit it by all means. 

$ $ 

pjb Ljfc Jryb c-J Lp- l-£> Vb Vl> { Same as 
U ca'I* ujfL etc. ) 
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IjrwT A) J VI) To measure some one with one’s 

eye. ( Lit, ) To look one up and down. 

$ * $ 

jJUlj.3 To speak for? cr in defence of? some one? 

back or support some one. 

$ # $ 

(S2tf//g) To humbug? behave like a humbug . 

s£ -B $ 

C-*J oJU ji JSotfjF U pb *j\ ^*>b T. He has found no roof that 

is lower than ours (/. e. He has not found a weaker person 
than me) . [See J *U^r L* jl^o j] under j I 

j^U •ITjT j 

§5 •» $ 

JU 1} T. Eat it with your own salt ( Of 

savour ) . { Said in jest to one who says what he is eating 
is insipid or saltless } . 

Note. ( salt ) means also figuratively u charm ” 
or <c attractiveness” . 

O $ 

C**1 <$Every wine has its hang-over. 

E. E. ( a ) There is no rose without a thorn. ( b ) Sorrow 
treads upon the heels of mirth. 

O & 

jo 1 J j] t c.*Jj b F. T, When fortune comes 

to meet one ? it comes from all doors ( lit, from right 
and left ) . 

Cf . the E. It never rains but it pours. 

_ & * & 

& ^j sib L) J I J” b ( Add at the end } ; 

Also ? he that is won with a nut ? may be lost with an 
apple. 

$ # $ 

1 ( 1 ) To do or perform. ( 2 ) To comply with ? 

grant. (3) To recognize and give due respect to. For ex - 
ample ? the E. phrase 11 You have the advantage of me ” 
would be rendered in P. as follows : L—- 

f .ij jL; Lfe | j *-C) L*l* 
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^*50 {Colloquial'] To pocket or appropriate. 

& * $ 

oL- To ruin i drive to extremities. ( Lit. ) To 

cause to sit on the black earth. 

Note. The above phrase > with its verb changed to 
, could be used intransitively. Thus ? O 1 — 
would mean u To be ruined ? go to the dogs. 55 

To pass off ? display? show. Cf. the next entry. 

& # $ 

Cj ^ To pass off as good. To be listened to ? or ho¬ 
noured. For example > u A ^ would mean “ He 

was impervious to my advice ” . 

Note. The original meaning of this idiom is “to be 
spent ” ( 0 a ^ ) • 

& O $ 

{ j-f I F. T. I pardon you > 

though I do not deem it advisable. (Said in jest in reply 
to one who says ? u Pardon me ”. The reply also shows 
that the person who pardons does so reluctantly } . 

$ # $ 

£JJ*} J F. To carry water in a sieve. 

T. To stitch diluted yoghurt. 

$ & 

JF*J jj F. T. The full 

moon has its wane ? just as gold has an alloy ? and roses 
have their thorns. 

F. E. ( a ) No joy without alloy. ( b ) There is no rose 
without a thorn. 

$ O $ 

To be useful or serviceable. {Lit.) To be suit¬ 
able for a pain or ailment. Example : It 

doesn’t serve our purpose. 

$ * & 

To go to hell ( used in the sense of “to 
die disgracefully” } . 

$ O # 

} c—f AS'j) yf 5 ! jU£*> ^Lg 

F. T. The sea contains great riches i (but) if you look for 
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safety ? this is found on the shore. 

$ * $ 

I c-*-l ^F J 

{ Jr* ; ^ L; } T. We ourselves are 

to account for our good fortune ? we can have it if we 
do not seek evil. Cf. y y? etc. in the Addenda. 

E. E. ( a ) Accusing the times is but excusing ourselves, 
(b) Every man is the architect of his own fortune . 

Note. I ^ originally means 44 having been born 
under a lucky star ” . 

$ * $ 

JJ To have a rough time i be ill at ease. 

$ * $ 

ot j) ^J^X> I had a feeling (or presentiment) > it occurred 
to me. ( Lit . ) A draft was made on my heart. 

$ * $ 

jJT ©IS To believe what another thinks ? and 

base oneself on his opinion ir judgment. ( Lit. ) To look 
at some one’s mouth. 

$ # $ 

( l} JU><> J ^ ©wt>£ © j* 

T. Cupidity sews up the eyes of the intelligent •> and 
greed brings birds and fishes to the snare. 

$ # 

T. It it no fault to go to sec people ? but rot so often 
that they Say 44 Enough. ” 

& $ 

j\ Just to fill the gap i in order to 
ensure that something has been done in the meantime . 

( Lit. ) In order to leave no blank space in the letter. 

$ $ 

^LiF £\j\ T. It won’t make a skirt for F^temah 

(i. e. It is of no material benefit). See etc. 

Note. jg a familiar contraction of 4 *bli 

& * $ 

0 U j 6 ^jIju wT .u> ^1 > ( Saw* 

^ iS\y -T . ) ’ 

$ * $ 
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& y&J I j CXl Cb j\ (Amend the appen - 

ded note on the basis of the one given on page 320 } . 

£s # $ 

^L> j\ To dissipate > make away with. ( Lit. ) To give 
to the wind. Cf. the next entry. 

& * & 

To be entirely ruined or dissipated. 

{Lit,) To go to the wind of destruction. 

$ * $ 

j[& j&j Sore as a boil * in a very bad temper. 

(Lit,) A tower of snake - poison. 

j\ To go to kingdome come \ i, e. to die. 

( Lit. ) To join God’s mercy. 

$ * $ 

{Used as follows ): 

(ol-4> ja My remarks hurt his feelings* 

or trod on his corns. See the slang 'phrase jl t$Li oU- 

in the Addenda . 

Note, tSltTi means u to come across something”. 

$ $ 

JoT j»j\ (Same as *T ) 

$ * £& 

( <-5 a *-' } L.JC***^ jl ^£t £>S 4a*h j ) 

F. T. Preaching will not affect the hard-hearted ? an iron 
nail will not penetrate stone. 

Note. A variant form of this verse changes the first 
hemistich to read JaCj <** b 

$ * 

C**»J <j*^—CiA There is no doubt about that. Forsooth ! 
(Lit.) Curse on him who denies it. 

Note. The phrase is often cited ironically. 

$ * $ 

( } 4) I tAlb \j Ia*C ^ 

F. T . Try this snare on another bird ? for the phoenix’s 
nest is too high to allow its being caught in a trap. (This 
often amounts to saying > u I’ll not be deceived by you * 
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try your trick on some one else ” ) . 

* & 

J4;£> j) E. E. A merry beggar. ( From the E. idiom 
“ as merry as a beggar ” ) . ( E/7. ) Naked and merry. 

J j\ ( Same as y j ) 

$ o $ 

* 4j \j wLa* J c-*f 0 J? {Add the following) : 

Cf . //?£ E. One thing thinketh the bear i but another 
thinketh his leader. 

$ * $ 

0 ^ E. E. Every herring must hang by 

its own gills. 

T . A goat is hung by its own legs. 

$ $ 

^Lo jLi- b ^t A JS& ^j! {Add the following): 

E. E. Live > horse ! and thou shalt have grass. 

# * # 

Sjy*j\ jb E. E. (The remarks) have trodden on his corns. 

7. They have hit against the sweetheart’s tresses. 

$ < 3 * $ 

E. E. To dance to some one’s tune or pipe 
( lit . music) j dance as some one pipes, 

$ -a- $ 

J. E. E. (The remarks ) have trodden on 
his corns. 

E. They have touched the hem of his robe. 

cf. 

& * $ 

* ^b> &jl 4zpo U Jbb ^ami ^L«j ( /!77 /A* foilouing ) = 

E. E. ( a ) He that travels far knows much. ( b ) Travel 
makes a wise man better > but a fool worse. 

$ * $ 

ji-ip+m.* To act desperately. (E/7.) To play on (or touch) 
the last string. 

$ $ 

*/jL} J y+JL) I doubt it very much. ( Lit. ) Hear but 
don’t believe it. Cf. j. 
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( Add the following } : 

E. E. More flies are taken with a drop of honey than 
tun of vinegar. 

$ * $ 

uU-c j\ 0 i y <oy j jjuu 

{ (i a — } C-*J ^a ^lp ^ jai^o E. T. Confession and 

repentance can save us from divine punishment > but not 
from the tongues of men. Cf, \j Ol etc. 

E. E. A jar’s mouth can be stopped > a man’s cannot. 

& tf $ 

$ C Jj-T J-45- ol-*- jc C tk e 

following } ; 

E. E. To do the devil’s work for nothing. 

$ * $ 

To come to one’s rescue. To redress oneV 
grievance. ( Lit. ) To con e when one cries or shouts. 

& * & 

jyk\ Oy,;TE. E. it is only a scrap of paper. 
{ The literal meaning of this phrase is rather obscure } . 

$ * & 

J) I j > JG E. T. One can accomplish 
anything by action ? not by mastery of words. 

$ -a- $ 

a I or To be of use > be serviceable. - 

^ It is of no use to us ; it doesn’t serve our 
purpose. 

* * # 

C-«l <r c«*»l *U> ^C) F. T. He will exploit even a 

flea > which dances free of charge ( lit. which is God’s 
dancer ) . 

E. E. He is a skinflint. 

Note. ( kak ) is colloquial for ( keyk) , which 

means u flea ” . 

$ * $ 

I F. T. Those who relate it are respon¬ 

sible for it ( i . e. I am not to blame if such a rumour or 
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news proves to be untrue ) . 

$ * $ 

{ } jfJLf* jl_; p^-*> j-J* jl_j *>£}-* 

T. O nightingale ? bring the glad tidings of the spring ? 
and let the owl bring the bad news . ( Counsel against 

spreading ill news or bringing sad tidings ) . 

$ * $ 

oU J.*Jb A chatty pers 0 n ( who considers himself the 
life and soul of a party because of his loquacity ) . 

( Lit. ) The nightingale of Sh&h-Tahtnasb - a king of the 
Safavi Dynasty. 

& $ 

( Slang ) To devour or eat greedily. ( Figura¬ 
tively) To appropriate or pocket (some one’s money ) . 

Note . ( b all a"*to ) is an Arabic verb meaning 

£t I (have) swallowed. ” 

& O & 

# <h u&a <U> ( Add the foil owing } : 

E. E. As the bird is? such is the nest. Cf . also Like host? 
like guest. 

$ * & 

C-aT ycJ T. One can’t say? “Shoo ! ” to their 
birds ( /. e . They are very proud and quarrelsome ) . 

& *& & 

C»A4k) Of j would not have it at a gift. 

Note . means gratuitous(ly) . 

& * 

Ui ojl) He was scared to death ? also ? he was badly 

shocked. {Lit.) His heart’s string was torn. 

* & # 

C**l oJ.^i jl> pi j> 3 JMpc) He is extremely chaste ? he 

is Joseph? she is a vesta. ( Lit. ) HiS drawers’ string has 
not been loosened for either a lawful or unlawful purpose. 

$ *■ & 

eJtl) F . T. It is God who knows well his ser¬ 
vants ( i. e. Man cannot judge the true nature of man i 
also ? human is susceptible of committing any crime ) . 

& * & 
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-a Mjb j-f vib j ±^ jS\ 4T jSu ^l—acl f.j7 

( Add the following } : 

E. E. Human blood is all of a colour. 

$ # &■ 

c-lj c.«o jl Jf*<T jj t iSJ> 

T. Better the smell of onions from the mouth of a beauty 
than a flower from the hand of an ugly person. 

& * $ 

O 0 _o I ^> 4 ) To come round ? come to one’s senses j 
recover. 

$ $ 

^ L) ^ ( Slang ) Don’t bother about that. Also 5 

I don’t care a fig. Nevermind. (Lit.) Don’t think about it. 

$ $ 

h <r jjj 

T. Without gold (or money ) you cannot exert force on 
any one > but if you have money ? you have no need of 
force. ( More neatly ) Without money force is nothing j 
with money force is unnecessary. 

$8 * & 

I n the twinkling of an eye \ before one 
can say <c Jack Robinson ” . 

$ O £g 

y <> b jJ-slC jI-aJ T. He who is love-sick 
needs no physician. 



&/ job j\j£ pJF 1 ©jtjob b ( Same as \j c-l. etc. ) 

$ o & 

Lb { Compound word ) Firm. Confirmed. Established. 

( hit. ) With its feet in place. 

$ * $ 

Jjb [Compound word} Broken down > decrepit? worn 
out. ( Lit . ) Whose cauldron is out of place. 

Note . It is interesting to note that is a slang 

term meaning “ dead drunk 

# O $ 

oJLJL-4 0 jJ <_s^b ( Compound word } 1 ) An old rogue. 

2) A snatcher or pilferer 5 one who steals and runs away \ 
a light-fingered person. {Lit.) One who rolls up his trousers 
( and takes to his heels ) . 

- 0 - & 

To be cheated. ( Lit. ) To be kicked. Cf . u->^ 

& & & 

1} To happen. { For example k (*•> I means 

“ One does not always happen to be as lucky ” } . 

$ * $ 

\jSb b { Compound uord } Quite in the air. Unconfirmed. 
In suspense ? at a loose end. ( Lit . ) With its feet in the 
air. cf. C'->3 '-•s- Ij* ->•> l> 

& & & 

b ( The opposite of o»y- L . } To cheat (with *: ) . 
Example : )) l* He cheated me . 

& * $ 

eJL)L> ( Compound word ) Cunning or roguish? roguishly 

cunning. ( Lit. ) With worn out heels. 

& ■ 0 - 

la^- jl T. To put one’s foot out of the line 
( i. e. to disobey or rebel ) . 
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(UI>) © T. His foot is on a melon 
skin ( /. e. He is unstable in his position i he may slip at 
any moment ). Cf. ^y. <Sjj fol etc . in the text , 

dW the Addenda. 

O * $’ 

O*^^^l5 ^ To mix the dough at the very spot where 
the meal-tub is. (Showing how lazy people work} . 

$ $ 

^jJ I I jr\-*r To serve one out i make an example of 
him j give it to him hot \ punish him severely. {Lit.) To 
bring his father out ( of the grave ) . 

Not e. A stronger and more abusive variant of this 
expression is 0 aJ 1^- ^ i. e. to burn some one’s 

( dead ) father. 

& * $ 

Of j\ To confess one’s weakness ? ) ield ? also » 
to lose influence. {Lit.) To shed off the feathers i moult. 

$ * $ 

M) J C*j> r ( Colloquial } Scattered or thrown about. 

( As a substantive } Irrelevant talk? nonsense. 

$ * $ 

J jA 7. Who eats too much and runs a little 
( originally referring to a horse } . 

E. E. Who quakes at work and sweats at meals. 

Cf. also S mall rain lays great dust. 

O •& O 

<- j r {Colloquial or slang') To hang about. To prowl. 

0*0 

j> t sS*j ) T, Not a bird flew there. 

E. E. There was not a soul there . 

* * * 

0 s S* H J, ( Colloquial compound word) Firm > confirmed. 
( Lit. ) With firm legs. 

0*0 

<s>- I ji> jt E. T. When you arc 
gone > what matters if the world is mourning or feasting ? 

E. E. ( Same as for L» <£■?j* ^ etc.) 

0*0 
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0 yj b cJL) To trip ( up ) . ( Figuratively } To recalcitrate. 
(With \ 'l To recalcitrate against Of at. 

& O 

CmJ T. It is backed (or supported) by the ace. 

{ Taken from the game of poker and the like 5 and inten¬ 
ded to mean > figuratively 5 “ He is nicely supported ” ). 

$ * # 

k) jf'c-O ^»H To feel sorry > regret very much V 
repent. ( Lit. ) To bite the back of one’s hand. 

$ * # 

C«l> ( Slang ) Do your damnedest ( Of worst ) . 

( Lit. ) Serve me on the back of the plate . 

$ * $ 

He is too lazy to resume work after the 
interruption. (Lit.) His back has been cooled by the wind. 

& ■» & 

To neglect or disregard » pass by. (Lit.) To 
throw behind one’s ear. See £!_,• ^r^To-t. below . 

$ * $ 

u-y” C«i> (Compound word ) Nonchalant; neglectful. 

( L/f. ) Havi ng much room on the back of one’s ear. 

Cf. cr*above . 

£* O $ 

To prevaricate i quack j play the quack 

( Of charlatan ) . 

Note. The expression seems to mean originally u to 
pack (cards) ” > inasmuch as the literal meaning of it is 
u to place one after the other ” . 

$ * $ 

©M_T To be a figurehead be inefficient. 

( Lit . ) To have no wool in one’s hat. 

Note. The usual phrase is ^a^S i. e. he is 

inefficient. 

cr^ J pH To shed off the wool ( t. e. cease to be influen¬ 
tial > grow weakj also? lose one’s credit ) . Cf . Ji 

in the Addenda. 

$ * 
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( Slang } Nevermind; take it easy? also? let it 
go hang. ( Lit . ) Consider it as wool. 

$ * $ 

F. T. It is of no avail to regret ( for 
what one has done). Cf. ^ etc . and etc . 

$ * $ 

Jj Place where people are put to the test. 

( Lit, ) The bridge where asses are requisitioned. 

t$> $ 

yjkl [Colloquial } To wear out (or overstay ) one’s 

welcome . 

$ * $ 

( h ) Oa T. To take out the cotton 

in one’s ear ( /. e. to listen to some one’s advice » also? 
prepare to listen to people's grievances). Cf . 

$ * $ 

J 35 O ( Colloquial) To scratch or claw. 

$ * $ 

To have a hard time of it j have a job to do 
it. ( Lit . ) To cast off its skin. 

& * $ 

j JU—fM To fleece some one. To punish some one 

severely. ( Lit , ) To flay a person ; strip off his skin. 

Note . A variant form of this idiom is ^ 

$ * $ 

jO To set a trap in some one’s 

way ? put him in a risky or slippery situation. ( Lit, ) To 
put a water-melon skin under some one’s feet. Cf . t£j-\-rik 
(^;) in the Addenda . 

& o $ 

F. E, Moneys doesn’t grow on trees. 

T . Money is not bear’s grass. 

Note, In view of the obscure meaning of “ bear’s 
grass ” ? I believe «-0*“ is a corruption of Jj-* y which 
would make the phrase mean u Money is no weed or 
useless grass ” . 

$ & $ 
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0^31 c5- ^ ( a ) Those that have 

marbles may play? but those that have none must look on. 

( b ) The rich feast ? the poor fast \ the dogs dine ? the 
poor pine . 

<F. T. Those that have money may eat *oist meat > and 
those that have none must confine themselves with the 
smell. 

*X His money burns in his 
pocket. 

His money weighs down in his pocket. 

$ & 

£>■ o - Jj» E. E. What’s got over the 
devil’s back is spent under his belly. 

E. T. The catamite’s wage is spent for the treatment of 
his piles . 

$ o $ 

jb* jOb J SjJF ( Add the following } : 

Cf. the E. expression “ to angle with a silver hook 

& o & 

( Compound word } Cardboard cavalier \ man of 

straw. 

$ * & 

To shum or withdraw from ? society. To side¬ 
step. ( Lit. ) To empty one’s flank. 

$ & $ 

o k C&t' ( Add the following } ; 

Also ? to do a mean job. Also > to have no ( regular ) 
employment. 

$ o & 

^urjrO or jUaT (Old) dotard. ( Lit. ) Old hyena. 

O & $ 

v£A,£j> wliil T, Their shirts are dried in 

the same sunshine. ( The only relationship they have is 
that their shirts are dried .... — a jocular way of saying 
vthat they have no relationship at all ) . 

$ $ 
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$ jlj-ib J gj* or c-»l tlic j1j4> £jro ( Add 

the following } : 

Cf. the E. Oi l age is sickness enough of itself. 

$ O $ 

jm.\ {$l aH g) To give it (to) some one hot, 

To rebuke some one severely ? bring disgrace on him. 

Note. c*“ti literally means “ alphosis or leprosy ” . 

$ * $ 

To come up > happen. To develop. 

4—T T. You are getting the start in 

order that you may not get behind. { For instance ? you 
say this to one who? as soon as he feels that you are not 
pleased with him ? pretends to be discontented himself } . 

Note. There are other variants to the above phrase? 
such as J cri ^ J*jf Jr* j? c -*~ d * etc. 

$ * $ 

jli-fwUt u&J'’ ijZ+l To throw up the sponge. ( Lit . ) To 
throw one’s loin-cloth ( or apron ) before some one. 

$ * $ 

To lose the track > get off the track. 

Note. is a phrase meaning “to cause 

the cat-and proverbially anyone - to lose the track ? put 
some one on the wrong track. 

$ $ 


T. They won’t even allow 
him to carry her coffin on his shoulders ( /. e. The girls’ 
parents will never allow such a man to approach her as 
a suitor ) . 

$ -& $ 

l)" Till the small hours? till cockcrow. {Lit.) Till 
the time when dogs begin to bark. 


32 
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Note, c!C-must be a popular corruption of 
f 1 **- ? which is an obsolete horn blown at dawn to 

call people to bath. Combined with (dog) > the word 
should in this ca?e be taken to mean u the barking 
of dogs ” . 

$ * & 

Even his eyeball turned red. (Said 
of a person who is put to the blush > or gets very angry). 

$ * $ 

^ 1 ^ U F. T, That is your condign 

punishment for the untimely belching. ( Warning to a 
person that he should not repeat an indecent act) . 

Note, I is a contraction of £. JJ * ( eructation ) . 

Construed with 0^ it means u to belch n . 

$ * $ 

jrf IF J b" 

JjLa T, So long as razors are manufactured 
in Isfahan, men are young} and while rouge is imported 
from Europe? women are pretty. 

$ p> 

wU)L*a c.-( 0" T. While the lights 

are on ? reptiles creep out of their holes (*. e. While there 
is junketing? and victuals are served? parasites hang about) . 

$ * $ 

UlMb" F. T. As long as 
the firmaments continue to turn round ? we will have the 
Same fate every night ( /. e. It is the Same old story in 
the same old way or History repeats itself ) . 

$ * $ 

juc* je i) As far as the eye can reach (lit. work ) . 

$ * & 

If For ever and ever. (Lit-) As long as God 
continues to be God . 

$ * $ 

C 4 *-- a: >} «b- to j£\ viUd ,5^. If F. T. It remains to be 

seen what Time will bring forth from behind the curtain. 
F. F. The future is on the knees of the gods. 

$ # $ 
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JOjy <i1a l? T. Until you sow it? the seed will 

not grow. Cf. j>- y 31 etc, 

£**» 1 Li a Li^ U For ever and ever. (Lit,) As long as the world 
continues to exist. Cf. ^t A ^ 

$ $ 

$ yj y 6jl> ( /bW /Ae following } ; 

Cf, the E . New things are fair. 
oJL*j ojtf { Compound word } A parvenu or upstart. 

( Lit . ) (One) who has recently come upon fortune. 

$ * $ 

^ vS*J*i ^ Jt U* T, While your cup is 

full ? drink and let others drink, 
job <-T outij? <T JU U F. T. Who knows who 

will live > and who will drink > next year. ( Said to one 
who proposes to defer things to another year } . 

0 # * 

l) As long as my jugular vein has a motion. 

{ So long as I live ( > I shall not allow such a thing to 
be done ) } . 

Lr'J j> T, The cock will not 

tread the hen ? until the latter yields to it. (It is usu¬ 
ally the female sex who is to blame for an unchaste act} . 

j\ ju? o-cjta 0 \jij j i«r 

(Same as j ^ J etc . ) 

& # $ 

JidL-^ap&> ( Trying ) to obtain what is already obtained : 
a vain effort. Cf, the E. To seek water in the sea. 

& Q $ 

f 42 pcJi To wind up ( one’s speech ) ? shut up. To stop 
( boasting ) . To put an end to (one’s business ) . 

Note, The original sense of this verb is to close a 
shop with planks (^ ; ) serving as a door. 

$ $ 

£p jf J To retrograde. To grow worse. 

& * $ 

JfV "J J?J ( Colloquial compound word } Sprightly or 
jolly ? also p spick and span. 
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J?y>J (Slang) To stop it. To cease. To shut up. ( Lit. ) 
To put on? or apply? the brake. 

Note, j*J is originally a Russian word. 

$ # $ 

3 j (Colloquial } Quickly? promptly? without loss 
of time. 

CXjLsp-J J The good with the bad. ( hit. ) Wet and dry. 
df. h j jt 

J To take care of ? look after? nurse. (Origi¬ 
nally said of a nurse who looks after a child } . 

$ 

J *L Jhil) 0 o j> I\ T. I bought leek in¬ 

tending to eat it with my bread ? but it proved fatal to 

me. Cf. doeS etc. , which is to be preferred to 

the pvb. given here, 

& $ 

jli [With <;} To snap at? shout at ? browbeat. 

$ # $ 

cli *3jU> T. An offer or compliment by a native 
of Shah -Abdol -Azim (i. e. an insincere offer or invitation). 

Note. Shah - Abdol -Azim is a village south of Tehran? 
with a shrine ? which contains the tomb of an Imam’s 
descendant. It is said that the villagers ? who are not very 
hospitable ? are in the habit of swearing their guests by 
the holy shrine as to whether they intend to stay with 
them any longer ? thus suggesting to them their un - 
willingness to entertain them. 

# AJLc j> J JT pT ( Add the following ) ; 

E. E. Less of your courtesy and more of your purse. 

& * $ 

-»b j*> ( Add the following }: 

E. E. A man’s praise in his own mouth doth stink. 

$ * $ 

wti wt-JLb ijLifi ( Sl ang ) It was noised abroad i every one 
heard it . 
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J or ( Slang ) 1 ) Irregular or disorderly. 

2 ) Not yet confirmed. Example : I ^ j 

$ $ 

. . . oa)^ Shame on . . . ! Damn . . . ! Fie upon . . . ! 

( Lit . ) Spittle on. . ! 

$ ■& $ 

ay J Sporadic. Here and there. 

$ # $ 

jj\ 4C) The largest piece in his body was his 
ear (*. e. He was crashed to small pieces ) . 

$ $ 

{ Colloquial } to touch (a person ) for. 

$ # $ 

JSJ5 ( Colloquial } To fillip. 

$ * # 

^ [Colloquial ) To stagger. To totter. 

& * $ 

ji> I ^ 

( i £I Lp <5 7 . A man’s body is 

ennobled by his soul ? it is not merely fine clothes that 
distinguish the man. 

E. E . ( for u-hJ <; e/r, ) 

jKj To apply oneself to work > put one’s shoulder 
to the wheel. 

y) To yield or submit. 

$ # 

<> He has taken after such a one in 
character or behaviour. {Lit,) His body has touched that 
of such a person. 

Note, A variant form substitutes cr for O 7 

$ * $ 

AjS £ji» \j jM 9 ( <£;> k ) v«£i> One cannot bear the 

exorbitant expenses of such a person. 

Note . The correct meaning of this phrase in rather 
obscure? but since d ^ :r means an 44 ass-load ” > the express 
sion may have originated in a mill > the idea being that 
the mill cannot cope with the excessive quantity ojf grains 
loaded by such a person. ,• • 
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UjuSiF {Compound colloquial word ) Spirits. Example: 

Lr j dCj 31 jj e saved bis face? he joined in 

the laugh. 

$ * $ 

Jr* ^ ^ J?" ^ J ^ I am on this side ? and you 

are on the other side > of the stream ( /. e. Although we 
have not come to an understanding ? we can he at peace 
with each other ) . 

$ 

^2$^- j* c) jf To ponder over something. 

Note. literally means u sea ” ? and hence the 

original sense conveyed by this expression is c< to dive 
into something ” . 

$ $ 

, c B 

4)^> Sincere G r true repentance. 

Note. , as used in the Koran ? means u unal¬ 
loyed and sincere ” > but folklore has brought into exis¬ 

tence a man by that name > proverbial for his true 
repentance. 

$ & 

I { Si a ng ) To bluff j also j to let off hot air. 

$ $ 

O 4 ^^! {Colloquial'] To think of? or be intere s 

ted in ? something . Example : h* Ja»i <y.l j| 

He does not think of these things . 

$ 

wti 0 They will not bury you in my 

grave ( i. e. You are not to blame for my acts ) . 


To back out. To take one’s hands off. To go back 
on a bargain. 


$ # $ 

j To ponder over something ? also ? to look 
at something with subtlety. { Originally same as y 

Cr' J with p u string ” for ) . 

0-S-M JjL* (jrjs*^i j,i <r <1 ^SAPt) j-f\jj j> F. T. You 
had better sleep and not backbite people . 
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Notes. 1 ) The phrase 0^1 literally means 

u to fall in some one’s fur cloak ” . In the translation of 
Golest&n by Platts it is observed that this originally sig¬ 
nifies “ to uncloak or expose the faults ” of some one. 
2 ) The word “also” has been left out in the translation? 
as it can only be connected with the relevant story in 
the Golest a n, 

& * $ 

(<i a —} jb &y\ <T j\S )I J ^ 

T. Do good and throw ( your bread ) in the Tigris ? and 
God will repay you in the desert. (Cf. the Hebrew pvb. 
by King Solomon ? which reads as follows : “ Cast thy 

bread upon the waters? for thou shalt find it after many 
days ”} . 

$ * $ 

His breeches made buttons ? he was scared 

to death. 

.-tip- ( To persuade some one to do a tliii g 

by temptirg him constantly. ( Lit. ) To fall into £ome 
one’s skin . 

VJ J tSjS ( Colloquial } To be in a flutter ? to be 
agitated or disturbed. 

Note. The words and ^ are taken from the A. 
phrase Ll ^1 Jwhich means “ There is neither 

might nor strength but in God ” ? and which is uttered in 
cases of amazement ? confusion ? anger ? etc. It seems > 
therefore ? that the real meaning of the expression is “ to 
be stuck between the words and M ( from confusion 

or agitation ) ” . 

©jLoj> (^) j) To leave in the lurch? also? to disap¬ 
point. ( Lit. ) To leave in a gaping or yawning condition. 
j? [ColloquiaV) To win some one’s heart. 

( Lit, ) To find a place in some one’s heart. 
q&J JMS To be repulsive. 

Notes . ( 1 ) ojj literally means taste or elegance . 
( 2 ) This expression should not be confused with J \£jl> 
which means “ to snub some one ? or discourage 
him by preventing him from showing his talent ”, 
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uJL.9 It is in the mould ? it is being shaped. 

(Said ironically to one who has an excessive or unreason¬ 
able demand. It amounts to saying ? u In vain you are 
expecting ” ) 

$ $ 

VO ^JLjtg" ^ To eat up ? also? to drink off, (Lit.) To 

bring the bottom of it to the top. 

To draw to an end '? run short. ( Lit . ) To go to 
the bottom. 

J To ( try to ) find the ins and outs 
of a matter. ( Lit. ) To bring in sight the bottom and the 
inside of something. 

$ # * 

oA f jrj) { Colloquial } To egg ( or edge ) on ? set on. 

$ $ 

I *j\ Power > authority ? or influence. (Lit .) Sharp Sword. 

$ * $ 

q&J [Slang] To touch fori get (money) out of. (Lit.) 
1) To strike with a sword. 2) To incise ? notch ? gash. 

$ * $ 




F. T . Don’t try to do good ? or you will 

burn your fingers. 

Notes. ( 1 ) yi> originally means u (spiritual) reward”? 
but has come to mean “ a good deed ( deserving a spiri¬ 
tual reward ) ” . ( 2 ) is a colloquial contraction of 

and better suits the rythm of the phrase. ( 3 ) Al¬ 
though it is practically true that in doing good to others 
we may injure ourselves? the phrase is not morally a good 
maxim to follow ? and it is ? mostly ? the riming words 
yb* and w hich make the phrase worthy of mention. 

$ * $ 



€ 

bolp {With the stress on the first syllable ). 1) On the 
spot? instantly. 2) As the case may be. 
j Ip- To give way. To sidestep. ( Lit , ) To make 
one’s place empty. 

Ip To be shocked with wonder or disappointment. 

Ip It is befitting ( or proper ) to. 

$ * $ 

Jlp:ipj ^lp Uproar? row. Cf. the E, jangle. {Construed with 
O 1 *' I a; I } To kick up a row ’> uproar. 

Ip To adulterate ? fake. 

Also ^ <S\y. b*. } To get a firm footing. 

To insinuate oneself into some one’s favour. 
j? f J* To get a firm footing. 

® # & 

• • • jl-p No matter what you do ? or how you 

improve it . . . ( Lit . ) Even if you give it an additional 
life j . . . 

jmt jl-p To be long in the agony of death . 

{ Figuratively } To be in great trouble or confusion. 

0 ^ 4 ^! 0 j** ^lp ^dear son ’ y° u haven’t 

seen yet a table with no bread on it ( i. e. You have not 
met with any hardship ? and hence you cannot appreciate 
what money is ) . 

uX«A) c.>b- T. May your life be preserved ! { Said by 

way of comfort-and often ironically - to one who has lost 
something > or whose property has been stolen } . 

^ilp Very dear or close : said of a friend. 

wild C Contraction of ^ ^ J* 5 uW- } Very dear 
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or close > very intimate > “ united as two kernels in one 

shell ” . {Lit.) Two souls in one body. 

j) L» To save one’s hide (or skin) } go scot-free. 

^P. T. He is ready to give his life 
for ... ( /. c. He is in fervent love with . . . } also » he 
loves . . . very much ) . 

It cost him his life. ( Lit. ) He laid 

his life on it. 

To be in the agony of death. ( Figuratively } 
To drudge } plug away . 

c P• ^ The ass drudges > and the 

pack - horse eats. 

E. E. To beat the bush while others catch the birds 
( which should be made to read One beats ? etc. ) . 
y 5 To gather strength. ( Lit. ) To take life. 

To have a narrow escape. ( Lit . ) To gain 
one’s life free of cost. 

P‘ P* He would rather give his life 
than his clothes. Cf . oW- Jj» etc. 

$ & 

l—} >• F. T. What a blessing it is } you 

may thank your stars} thank Heaven. ( Used ironically when 
a situation has not gone from bad to worse ) . 

( Lit. ) There is (still) ground for thanking (God). 

j+m 1am ( Same as U*' u>W" with lt green ” 

for J ^ “ empty ” ) . 

& * $ 

To knit one’s brows} frown. 
uTUp- To smooth the brow } cheer up. 


j>* ( Colloquial ) To tear > or be rent (? with a noise) . 
( Colloquial } To rend (with a noise) . 
j[Colloqui al ) To back out (in a game) . 


p ( Slang } It gets on my nerves} it gets my goat. 
& <* & 
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( (S^ } J-cC JaC 1 -a^a* jp- 

L. Put none but the wise in office > though office is not 
the business of the wise (Platts ) . 

& <* $ 

3y> To he a cipher among numbers > be taken 
to no account. ( jg the pi. of u ordure ” or 

“dirt”} . 

$ <* $ 

Aims*' {Compound word } By catches. Little by little. 

At odd moments. 

<i£zljF3 Desultory. {As an adverb } By fits i by fits 

and starts 5 desultorily. (Pit. ) Jumped and escaped. 

# $ 

(A.) The pen (that wrote the words of Fate ) has 
dried up \ i. e. fate is unchangeable. 

$ & $ 

CJxip- To kick or recalcitrate against (or at) rules > 
etc. To kick up one’s heels. ( Lit . ) To fling. To caper. 

$ & $ 

The very image i the picture. ( Lit . ) The second 
volume. Example : o-l j -d*- He is the very image 

of his sister i they are as like as two peas in a pod. 

$ $ $ 

J Chattels or outfit. (Lit.) Rag and Sack-cloth. 

& o $ 

Such a one is unrestrained (or lewd) . 

( Lit. ) His bridle is loosened. 

wtXAJ T. He gets the start > so that he may 

not get behind . Cf . etc. 

& tfr 

^)l h) <X**J F. P. I have not made a bet 

with him entitling him to ask for anything he wants if 
he wins ( i. c. I am not bound to do as he likes ) . 

Note. A bet in which the winner is entitled to ask 
anything he wants is made by breaking a wishing - bone 
( t} 1 ^ ) with another . 

$ $ 

sJJa} The fair (or gentle) sex. (Lit.) The delicate sex. 

$ $ 
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wUJ^aip- {Slang) Monkey - business i dodging. (Con¬ 
strued with cPJjl ■>*) 

$ * $ 

^}A j£> Jttij 1 I < '*-£*f*' T. To quarrel at the plough¬ 
ing season? and make friends at harvest. Cf . etc. 

E.E. To quake at work and sweat at meals. 

J* USip- A sham quarrel (between two to deceive a third 
party ) . ( Lit. ) The goldsmiths’ quarrel . 

La JJ ^£*p- T. A sham quarrel needs no 

mediator. 

# O $ 

(V^a k) ^i^A J.£ip- (1) Incongruous community? crowd con¬ 
sisting of all sorts of people. ( 2 ) A thickset growth of 
hairs? also? a wild tangled mass? a jungle. (Lit,) A jungle 
where ascetics or fakirs (originally all sorts of animals) live. 

o 

jJjfj Running fight. 

$ * $ 

lyT ^;p- ( Slang ) He is not of that stamp (or type), 

'ji oil} ^VL&lp- jp- ( Same as cA+M vIj* ) 

w-djp- A convincing or smashing answer? a smasher. 
( Lit . ) A reply that breaks the teeth. 

VU ^wd^p- An evasive or vague answer. 

# c>#) w)^p- the following ) ; 

E, E. To answer one in his own language ( which ? in 
this c ase ? should read “ Every one should be answered 
in his own language ” ) . 

© O # 

Jl^p- To cope. To grapple (or fight) . (Lit.) To go in 
the (same) sack. See k the text . 

$ * $ 

j*5*> Cob 4J" )^p- jF. T. How sweet are thy reminis¬ 

cences ? O youth ! ( Lit . ) Where art thou ? O youth ? 
May thou be always remembered ! ( Often suggesting the 
inability to do in old age what one has been able to do 
in youth } . 

$ * $ 
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oM y> F. T. Give your horse a feed of barley; 
and move to another station ( i. e. Move on quickly to 
another place ) . 

& * 

c- .ijlJX) cMr jm UA) yx-t* 0 J>;> l> 4:*j>- { Add the 

following } : 

E. E. Shall the goslings teach the goose to swim ? 

$ * $ 

LrJr” To weld ( intransitive verb ) . To heal up. 

( Figuratively ) To be settled or conciliated . 

& $ 

To weld. To cause to heal up. [Figuratively] 
To conciliate > cause to make it up (again). Cf . <jo>- 

$ & 

U* , S? m To boil or effervesce. ( Figuratively } To roar 
with anger or worry * fret. 

$ $ 

O}* ( Sldttg ) F. Don’t worry * lest 

your milk should dry up. ( Originally said to nursing mo- 
thei s? but jocularly to any one who brawls* or kicks up a 
row* without good reason } . 

& * $ 

To mutter or mumble. ( Lit, ) To speak as 
if one is chewing his words. 

$ tt $ 

o c*«1 oJUjb oJU^p- { Add the following } ; 

E. E. (a) He that seeketh findeth. (b) Seek till you find* 
and you’ll not lose your labour. 

$ tt $ 

! Hell with you ! Get off ! 

# * ^ 

C Slang } To peep* dare to speak. [Often used 
negatively . Example: ^ He sings small 

now * he dares not speak any more } . 

& * $ 

Lp- The ins and outs of a matter i the details or 
secrets of it. (Lit .) The two larger surfaces of the astragalus. 

$ * $ 
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( Same as £h>- <L J$j etc, ) 

$ * # 

^a> [Slang] To make oneself scarce? slip off (of away). 

$ < 5 * $ 

£ 

0f ^ ^>- To print. To fabricate or invent. 
Note, On the basis of this idiom * which origi¬ 

nally means u a printer ” ? has come to mean “ an im - 
postor or charlatan ” . 

& * $ 

j*S jL>l^ ( Slang ) To flatter. To play the quack. To 
draw the long bow > exaggerate. 

Note . oU-U is also used as an adjective or noun. 
Thus ^-d means 1) It is mere boasting. 2) He is a 

mere braggart ( or quack ) . 

$ # $ 

T £^0 jl-P- To confirm. To corroborate. To silence or 
refute (in a controversy ) . ( Lit, ) To fix or fasten with 
nails on four sides 

Note . oijf jh- may also be used as a synonym of 
which means u to crucify ” . 

$ * & 

J C-*l CTjA jlTjL.:**) T, The only remedy for 

helpless {lit, remediless) people is death. 

& $ 

<Jb>- J Jb* { Colloquial } Plump \ chubby . 

$ * $ 

JT 4z*o To squat ( oneself ) down. ( Lit. ) To shut 

a knife. 

$ *& $ 

J To make up for the defici - 

encies of something ? compensate a loss. (Lit,) To fill up 
a gap or cavity. 

& * $ 
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Ij ji> I 4ib- To breathe one’s last. ( Lit. ) To throw 
up one’s chin for the last time. 

4ib" To haggle or bargain. 

$ * $ 

* ^jtju obO {Add thefollouing }; 

H. £. Where shall the ox go but he shall labour ? 

gLp- The bottomless pit { a pit in hell which holds an 
infinite number of sinners ) . ( Lit. ) The pit of 44 cala¬ 
mity ” or 44 woe ” . 

Note. Dehkhodgi explains that this expression refers 
metaphorically to a spendthrift or a very greedy and un¬ 
salable person. 

( l) ) To turn ( on some one ) ) also ? to be at 

loggerheads ( with some one ) . 

JT t^> t^> To look daggers. ( Lit. ) To look askance. 

$ * $ 

£}j> { Without an “ ezjeh ” } At dusk. ( Lit. ) At 
the time when lamps should be lit. 

$ $ 

Jt> J y j> { Colloquial }. Fat 5 rich in fat. 

J Oily i soft j wheedling j glib. 

( With s. } To outweigh. To predominate over . 

$ $ 

To drowse) nod) doze off. To have (or take) a nap. 
ojlj To give one a start or surprise. To catch 

one napping. ( Lit. ) To interrupt one’s nap or slumbers. 

$ * $ 

{Slang} Rigmarole) irrelevant talk) nonsense. 

$ * $ 

^ c Slang } Nonsense ) bawlderdash ) bosh. 

$ $ 

( Si ang ) To tog oneself up (or out ) . 

$ * $ 

ySJjIjS 0 jOlj To play the fool in going to the market 
( i. e. bring home bad wares ) . Cf. J 13l> jS I etc. 

(Lit, ) To Dluck out the market’s eye ( ironical ) . 
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JO May the evil eye be averted ! Also ? touch wood. 

^1-j ftJU To hang on some one’s lips 

( Lit. ) To fix one’s eyes on a person’s mouth. 

©I j\ { Compound word ) Waiting impatiently? kept wait¬ 

ing. ( Lit. ) With one’s eyes toward the road. 

Note. A vulgar synonym of •U; is J 1 
iSjt? j! To fix ( D7. sew ) the eye upon 

something . 

Jlj *-*+£ 4s-*} ^. You are divining with closed eyes. 

( Said ironically to one who says something that is too 
obvious } . Cf. L. oU \/j\ etc. 

E. E. Tell me news. 

Note. The phrase may be extended to apply to all 
persons . 

( With 31 } To connive at or overlook. 
To renounce. 

JUJ ^ I j Eyes do not see eyes (E e. It is very dark). 

To counteract (the effect of) an evil eye. 

JL ) jl) ^ E. E. To lead a dog’s life. {Lit . ) Not 
to open eyes of joy. 

To expect or hope. ( Lit.) To have an eye. 
ptL?* To influence by an evil eye. 
yZjj U- I congratulate you ( for the arrival of such a 
one ) . ( Lit. ) May your eyes be lighted. 

C—I He depends ( of relies ) on you > he is 

looking forward to you. {Lit.) His eyes are directed toward 
your hands. 

! jjf jUa** E. E. Touch wood. 

T. May the Evil One ( E e. the Devil ) be blind. 

To ^ ave y i ewS ( a covetous eye) 

upon something. 

* J* To glare (at some one ) ? look menacingly. 

1 jrwJ* To deceive some one > as by jugglery. 

( Lit. ) To blindfold some one . 

yT JL>- I have no hope ( or faith ) in that 1 
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I doubt it very much. ( Lit. ) My eyes do not drink 
( of that ) . 

I grudge him (such a thing ) ? I begrudge his 
doing ( such a thing ) ? also ? I do not find it in my heart 
( to . . . ) . {Lit.) My eyes do not take ( or accept ) that. 
C-l 4b J He is pure - hearted and chaste ? he looks 

with purity. 

J pJL.?- He is free from greed; he is not insati¬ 
able. ( Lit . ) His eyes and heart are satisfied ( or full ) . 

£jj&Ja J He is greedy. {Lit.) His eyes and heart run. 
<2*J (Compound word } Unsophisticated ; who has 

not yet understood sexual matters. ( Lit. ) With one’s eyes 
and ears closed. 

Note. This compound adjective may be resolved into 
the original phrase of which it is made i i. e. we may say 
j p.i>- the opposite of which would be J 
“d 3^ “ He understands sexual matters ” . 

{ Colloquial for To keep 

up ( with another person ) ? emulate or vie. 

$ * $ 

To answer in a harsh or stiff manner ( lit. 
like a hammer ) . 

Note, which has been used here as an adverb? 

is originally an adjective . Thus means a harsh 

answer . 

$ * $ 

J viAs* E. E. He has one foot in 

the grave. 

Notes , (arrahman) is the title of a certain 

chapter {or Surah) of the Koran ? which is recited for the 
soul of a dead person. J ^ means “ chops or jaws ” . 
Cy*J <£j’. means to get the smell of something ? and 

figuratively? to Savour or smack of something. The combi¬ 
nation of these gives the idea that the person in question 
is nearing the time when his jaws must be closed ? which 
is done when a man dies ? and the above Surah is to be 
recited for his soul. Cf. a iU*<-rt>h- <£y. of <£y 

33 
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f I j > J»p- ( Slang ) To sow one’s wild oats. 

$ # # 

y&jjl C-*JW \j\JT ^p- E. E. (1) To find (or know) the length 

of one’s foot. (2) To get round a person. 

Note. (**- is the imperative root of “to strut”? 

and (**■ J pr has come to mean “ coquettish elegance ” . 
Hence \?*■ perhaps means originally “ to find 

out the coquettish moods of some one. ” 

(*-p- J (*-p- 1 ) ( See in Note under the preceding entry } . 
2) Knack ? trick. 

$ ^ $ 

He is at the end of his tether. 

( Lit. ) His satchel or bag has been emptied. 

< 0 > 

iJwUp-* To squat or crouch. 

& * & 

v-£ip* To clutch ? catch at j gripe ? grapple ( with . 
ji j+fij JwW It does not appeal to one. ( Lit. ) It has no 

grip on one’s heart. 

$ * $ 

[Slang] To spread a rumour. 

$ S’ $ 

1 ^To suffer the evil consequences of some¬ 

thing. ( Lit . ) To be cudgelled for something. 

^ t*S wj^^p- To receive the punishment belonging 
to another ? be a scapecoat. Cl. the preceding entry . 

To put to the blush by one’s kind action. 

( Lit. ) To give a good beating to. 
ejU) w^p- Barebones > mere skin and bones ? person reduced 
to a skeletone. ( Lit . ) Drumstick. 

$ # $ 

crl J> y J> 

( ij-*- j ) Ij viU jliAm* T. If you cause 

your own star to be ill ? do not expect the Times to 
make it lucky ( /. e. to render you lucky or fortunate ) . 
E. E. Accusing the times is but excusing ourselves. 
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$ US-' Tf - *.J ST *j-> Jsf i£j's> <>J-? ST 

{ Add the following E. E. ): 

A baited cat may grow as fierce as a lion. 

& jut jrtjf 0 i-p ^ ojif j u 

( /Ae following } ; 

Cf . //?£ E. If you play with boys 5 you must take boys’ play. 

& O 5$ 

The whole body. ( ) The four pillars 

of the body. 

JLb Wide open. { Related to Jd.l» j L*. w hich means 

u a pent - house or lean - to ” } . 

fj* T. His four kings met with four 

aces ( /. £. He met an opponent stronger than himself ) . 

$ * & 

So much the better. 

4>- C Colloquial } With a vengeance. Example : 
a ijh ? A Jyr **• J The rain came down with a vengeance. 
§ C*«<1 4.:>- What is going on ? What is up ? (Lit, ) What 

is the news ? 

$ o & 

C*«P { Colloquial } He is no scholar ? there is 

not much in him. ( Lit.) He is not loaded with anything. 

iSjtT l Coll °q uial) Nothing doing. {Said to disap¬ 
point one who has asked for a favour} . ( Lit. ) Nothing 
will be congealed. Cf % the French u Cela nc prend pas 

& o & 


c 

fjjf ^p-bv A shopkeeper who charges a low price for his 
goods '? a fair seller. (Used as a quasi proper name? ^ 
meaning one who has made his pilgrimage to Mecca } . 

^:>b" A (nigger) minstrel. {Used as a quasi proper 
name } > being a proper name given to many negroes}. 

& * $ 
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Proper name sometimes given to a stork) . 

A lanky person. 


Jjl j (Compound word ) Equipped and prepared \ ready 

for service. ( Lit . ) Harnessed or trimmed. 

$ & $ 

0 juT To put on weight or flesh. To come round? come 
to one’s senses. Cf . 

JU>I Ip- He came to his senses '? he came round. 

\j I am not in the mood to do it. 

( Slang ) To go pleasuring. To have a fine time. 
y&jJ I Ip- 1 To bring some one round ? bring him to 

his senses. ( Figuratively ) To give it to some one hot ? 
serve him out. Cf. I 1?- 
pjU) Jh> I don’t feel well ? I am ill. 

$ * $ 

To get it into one’s head i understand. (Often 
^ I did not get it into my head. Cf. 

<*/ To bring home ( to ) ? explain or demonstrate. To 

cause to understand. 


JUIjp- ^\AjJ> He lost his enthusiasm. ( Lit. ) His heat 
subsided . 

& O $ 

JkiU May he not enjoy it ! ( Lit . ) May it be 

unlawful for him. 

pi j> To waste or dissipate ? also ? to make a mess of. 
( Lit. ) To declare unlawful. — To deny 

oneself something. 


ySJ J> To be greedy. To guzzle ? eat greedily. 

( Slang) To be worried? fret and fume. 

■ 8 * & 

j\ To draw one out. 

JO j3j> Bad or abusive language. 

O-iI 4>lo J> F, T. A word that is spoken pre¬ 

maturely leads to derision. 
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Note. is u raspberry ” •> and Cr~\ or 

o*j? means “ to give the raspberry ” . 

j£\ \j AJP* i3To have the last word. (Lit. ) To 
cause one’s words to sit on the chair. 

* JLiJS jul) <>\j\ \j c*Jj ( Add the following } ; 

E . E. Fools and madmen Speak the truth. 

wl£ They had words j i. e. a dispute. 

U* jZ" He contradicted himself. 

f jfwU I have no objection. ( Lit. ) I have nothing 

to say. 

$ & 

A ^ > To hold some one in reverence i stand in 

awe of him ; have a high regard for him. 

^JT 'j I yL*?- To call some one to account. 
c *jJ I Vb To run up an account. 

1)0 He is ( or will be ) ruined j it is ( or will 

be ) all o/er with him. (Lit. ) His account is clear. 
tJjT I; v^Os* He took an example and caused no 

more trouble. ( Lit , ) He calculated his position. 

& * & 

Ijif CJj^> To begrudge others’ wealth. 

$ * $ 

* /A* following } ; 

£. E. The envious man shall never want woe. 

# * $ 

^*U Fair and square. (Lit.) (Done ) after the ex¬ 

ample of Hazrate - Abb&s , son of Ali > and one of the 
martyrs in the incident of Karbela. 

$ $ 

<T U;> Forsooth ! ( Ironical for u in truth ” ) . 
c ~' Ul U Jp- You are right ? you have reason. 

<2-^ o* 0-2 1 am indebted to him. ( Lit. ) He has a 
right on my neck. 

I Iso \j Jp- To do what friendship requires. 

uiT IC Colloquial } To serve one 
out. ( Lit. ) To put what is due one in his hand. 
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wLc>- J Jp- { Colloquial ) Bribe. 

Note. <3*- means 4< a right” or “what is due to some 
one ” ) and means u an account ” . 

$ # $ 

4>a>- {Colloquial] & <A *~ {Si ang] To play a trick. 

$ < 5 - $ 

0£3<Gj.9 { Compound word } Indispensable or essential. 

(L//.) Prescribed by a physician. 

$ * $ 

CPTo analyze carefully. ( Lit. ) To beat cotton > 
live as a cotton - blower. 

£§ * 

uXi t > JM—.> The legitimate person doesn’t see it. 

{ A joculatory way of saying that such and such a thing 
doesn’t exist at all ) . 

# $ 

<UJb- { Compound word } Bondman or slave {often 
used as an adjective } . ( Lit , ) (One) who wears the ear¬ 
ring of slavery . 

To reduce some one to slavery. 

( Lit. ) To cause him to wear an earring. Cl. <a ^ 

o & 

Bear-garden. ( Lit. ) Public baths for women. 

Note . Women were notorious for being very noisy 
in public baths > which are becoming obsolete. 

£§ & $ 

0 £ U To focus one’s attention ? collect 
one’s wits. 

C«»d *L>jl He is out of his senses. He is absent-minded. 

Note, which originally means u thrown down ” > 
means figuratively cc digressed i deviated ” . 

JU I Uo I resumed my spirits \ I recovered. Cl. 

F. T. I refer his judgment ( or case ) to God. 

tt $ 

fvOJ \j ( 1 ) I have no patience with him. 

(2) I am not in the mood to do it. Cl. the next entry . 
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£*9j jm I am (of was) fed up. I (have) lost patience. 

Note. means originally a bird’s crop or maw > 

and figuratively (1) patience? (2) mood > (3) compass? 

reach of the mind. 

$ * $ 

ft ( Add the followi)lg } •* 

E, E, He has swallowed shame and drunk after it, 

$ * $ 

jd^o- J Ready ( on the spot ) ? available. (Often used 

by dealers to mean ct The commodities are sold with all 
faults ” ) . 

$ $ 

^aJ Dilemma. Confusion j perplexity. 

$ $ 

0*1 1) It is a pity. 2) It is too good ( for such and 

such a purpose ) . 

<r 1) It is a pity that. 2) Only. - r : ~cT' DjI 
If I only could find him alone. 

J ua*;> Embezzlement. - 0J:'* -> To embezzle or 
misappropriate . 

& o O 

c 

Out of question ? not to the point. 
jl-> (Compound word} An ill-disposed and treacherous 
person. ( Lit. ) A star-thistle or caltrop. 

$ * & 

I^muXT o be fond of ( or love ) some one. 

$ * $ 

o j y j\ t. T. It is an ill meal which 

is not shared with others. Cf. o| ^ 

>• Shame on him ! (Lit, ) Dust on his head ! 
Alas for me ! Cf . the preceding entry, 

Note, A more emphatic variant is f pJU d)U- / e. 
All the dust in the world (be) on my head. 
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F. T. Death purges us of {or from ) our sins. 

Cf. 'X? ^ etc. 

& o $ 

C-«t He is a good mixer. ( Lit . ) He is like 

London rocket-seeds ( > which are harmless 7 and agree 
with 5 any temperament ) . 

jSL i ^aJbc> oU F. T. You have never fostered me 

as a mother (and hence you won’t worry for my death ) . 
{ You say that to one who is too free with 5 and takes an 
oath on > your life } . 

Note. oL; iS a beverage consisting of sugar and 

London rocket - seeds. It is given by mothers to their chil¬ 
dren as a means of quieting them. 

& * $ 

Dust and rubbish. {J** has no specific meaning}. 

$ * & 

cJ'Zj A person who frequently calls on his friends 

or relatives without waiting to be invited. 

Note. means a maternal aunt. 

Jj Jj 451^ A gadabout woman 7 £t Aunt Gadabout ” . 

<H>- An old fogey who talks too much. 

Note. <40 is the diminutive of OJ and means a little 
or contemptible woman. 

The “long-necked auntie” {a quasi proper 
name for the camel } . 

$ * $ 

jl To leave all jokes aside. ( Lit. ) Void of 

all ( other ) things. 

& * & 

^To beguile or deceive. {Lit.) To leave raw or crude. 

$ * $ 

fS (1) Nothing doing. ( 2 ) It is all quiet. ( 3 ) 
There is no news { literal meaning) 

# * # 

JJfeai Spare my blushes. 

$ tt & 

a* cJa <T Jl If your heart could speak i I know you 
are too willing > why do you pretend you are not ? 
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(Lit,) May God ask the depth of your heart ? 
hA&J) C*P6> F. r. What a good thing is luck ! (Said 

by one who sees that another has been lucky } . 
wP jj\ Op- We may still hope. ( Lit . ) God is great, 
fclkAi- A pleasant journey (to you) . Bon voyage » Good 
luck to you ! Farewell ! (Lit , ) May God be with you. 

$ 0 ljua 3 -S a-ajL* 0 U 4 ptaJI j-f jlajla Iju^ 
F. T. God’s sure to give the clothing ? 

But who deserves to wear it? 

The meat also He doth Send ? 

Whose teeth deserve to tear it ? 

Notes, (1) is u body ” . ( 2 ) The original P. 

has “ bread ” (u^) for “meat” (^>0 . 

tj hA> ( Same as b o'- 1 

a:C <i w ith u right and left ” for u one and 

the other ” respectively } . 

Lap- ITo pray i or implore to God? constantly? wisk 
earnestly > look for eagerly. ( Lit , ) To repeat saying ? 
u Would to Heaven that ” . 

wAiC) 0 £ Op- May God judge ( or try) him ! ( A form 

of invoking vengeance on one who has done us an ill turn} . 
J^T j l^p- F. T. May God bless it ! ( Ironical prayer said 
when bread or other food is found to be very uneatable 
or unsavoury } . 

Ij*p- { Same as 1^) 

Aidi fkif* ^tAir' A) IwAp F # T, There is a line of 

demarcation in the wheat (/. e. Every one should be con¬ 
tented with his portion ) . 

• • • Would to God that . . . 

hAif’JMp- IcJ I j c*A>l jt fcA»} jJ&biJ jl) I E. E, I’ll thank you 
for the next ? for this I am sure of. 

T. May God make it lawful for us to eat your future 
bread and salt. 

•AiC) I<Ap- Heaven forbid ? God forbid. 

$ * $ 

To go to see some one ? be admitted to 
his presence. ( Figuratively ) To give it ( to ) ere 1 <1 
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retaliate some one’s behaviour upon him. 

fb ^Vb T. To carry an ass to the house-top ( i. e. 
to put something in the wrong place) . 

J J> v Stinking of money. (Asa substantive'] Money-bags. 

J>* Even an ass will get a fever. (Said to one who 
wears heavy clothes in a hot weather } . 

$ * 

O3 ( Slangd] Trumpery ? frippery? pedlary. 

j> {Colloquial] Higgledy-piggledy j confused? chaotic? 
irregular. ( Lit . ) Asses mixed with one another. 

$ * $ 

To cut oneself loose (from one’s fa¬ 
mily ) . ( Lit, ) To separate one’s expenses. 
j J 3 ^j> Main and Vninor expenses. 

$ * $ 

( Compound slang] Crabbed or cramped. 
(As a substantive] Crabbed writing? scrawl. {Lit,) Crab 
( and ) frog. 

ji* (Compound word] Drudgery (for little or no pay) 

( Lit . ) Carrying ( loads) like an ass. 

j* J JJ J J> L, T, He has given away the 
ass ? paid the money ? and forfeited his life. 

( See the anecdote appended to etc . ) 

$ * $ 

JC< t A*a) (©^ j?*) To Square accounts with some 

one ? pay off {or settle) old scores with him ? have a crow 
to pull ( or pluck ) with him. 

Note, literally means u small accounts 

jlJ { Compound word } Sundries ? odds and ends. 

oSjp’ (Compound word] Sundry ? annoying orders 
( especially by one who is not entitled to give them) . 

$ * $ ■ 

$ JJJf* b \j o$j&3 b \j j£>- T. He eats the ass with 

the pack-saddle? and the dead with the grave. (Said of 
a very greedy person ? who has no scruple to eat what is 
unlawful ) . 

Notes . 1 ) jjt- ( khoor ) — which incidentally rimes 
wi th — means either a pack-saddle or a sack. 2) The 
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variant given in the text for this phrase is I h b s* 
jj-’f l« |j o/ 3 in which ->>*-! means 46 manger M . 

But probably the correct form is the one given here. 

0 f M—9l> J j I j jp- 7 . Fetch the ass and load it with 
beans. ( Cited when an act has resulted ? or threatens to 
result j in a scene Or quarrel} . 

I oJU^y lj E. 7\ He is providing a 

manger for the ass which he has not yet bought. 

Cf. the E. Boil not the pap before the child is born. 
o r j jp* ( See Note under > in the text . } 

jp- To be fooled or wheedled, (Lit . ) To be made an 
ass of. Cf. j* 

b3j % J* (51 He is a big shot (/. e. man of influence). 

Cf. 

■» J~il) ,_p- j aJb JO 43- JU ,> <_5Co.) .i-f , ,_£■ 

If an ass goes a travelling > he’ll not come home a horse. 

p- To inculcate on i c.use to understand. (Not to 
be used in polite conversation > as it means literally cc to 
make an ass understand M } . 

& $ 

0 ±f To resign one’s breath > relinquish one’s life. 

( Lit. ) To make one’s gown empty. 

$ $ 

O^r p- To fool. To wheedle or blarney. ( Lit. ) To make 
an ass of. Cf . 

$ # $ 

£E. E. That which 
may fall out at any time may fall out to-day. 

F. i . If the jackal is to snatch the cock in the morning? let 
him snatch it even when the night is young. 

Cf. ^ >T etc . 

# p> { Add the following } : 

E. E. It is an old wine in a new bottle. 

$ * # 

{ Colloquial } He stood transfixed with amaze - 
ment. He was stupefied. ( Lit . ) He was dried up. 
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Mere. Outward? lukewarm. (Lit,) Dry and empty. 
£* * # 

Xii- The down on the cheek of a youth. 

\£Jj 4) Xaj> To cancel something by crossing it out. 
Note. <> ^ refers to the figure \ ( nine ) > which ? 
when drawn on anything ? cancels it. 

0 JUiT 0 L.i JJ*p~ To draw lines serving as a witness of one’s 
warning. ( Freely ) To (pre)warn some one. 

$ * & 

jP 4a>- To suppress. To annoy or bore. (Lit. ) To choke. 

£8 * s£ 

[Colloquial^ Half-witted. 

* & * 

He is not in a good mood. 

He was displeased or upset. 

& * $ 

Jj{ \ 4} He did not turn a hair ? he kept a stiff 

upper lip. ( Lit . ) He did not knit his eyebrow. 

$ * & 

j&J (^^ ) o It is not a dyeing - vat ( i, e. It 
is not so easy as you think + also > it will not be 
finished so soon as you think ) . 

$ * $ 

cSJT or jh'l It made me laugh. 

# $ 

£ j\ I fell asleep j I went off. 

I feel sleepy. 

& j>. I can’t get to sleep. 

$ O s£ 

} c— f c-»} jl 4ilp- c-J 

T. While the house is rotten to the very foundation ? 
the good owner is planning to decorate its veranda. 

& * & 

P. T. A good turn will one day return. 

cf . *A— ^ 

E. E . Virtue is its own reward . 

& * & 
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J ul 4} O P. I". To expose oneself to fire and 
water ( *. Spare no pains ) . 

E. E. To leave no stone unturned. 

j* d*3*! ^ *3*’ To show oneself as a dead mouse 
( i. e. pretend weakness ) . 

To be silently self - consuming. ( Lit . ) To 
eat oneself . Cf. the E. To eat one’s heart cut. 

^£9 ^ I j To swell like a turkey-cock. To be snobbish. 

{Lit,) To take oneself. 

c *f To be above oneself. {Lit,) To lose oneself. 

* O-J v n>ai* I j ( Add the following] : 

Cf. the E, A burden of one’s own choice is not felt. 

£& * agt 

{ b '■i } i) jUX I T. Happy is he 

whose burden is somewhat lighter. Cf. <S •z y **\ etc, 

E, E. Much coin ? much care. 

To ask one to come and help himself ( to 

food > etc. ) . 

tb« JGo d*3^ Good for you ! How lucky you are ! 

^)Ljb c.*l jbjb 0*3^ P. T. When you 

eat peaches with such relish ? you must expect to have 
loose bowels. Cf . j* etc. 

Notes. ( 1 ) S*S'* or means a rumbling noise i 

also 5 grumbling. ( 2 ) is a nincompoop or dupe. 

JbK _> a; 3 j-tofe ^3^ ( Gne who is ) outwardly good and 

inwardly bad. E. E. A wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

We had a good time ? we enjoyed ourselves. 
±$* l 3^ m He is cloyed with pleasure. { Said of 
one who forfeits his good chance } . 

$ * & 

l 0 £Us $ C JP- T. Not a single person had 
a bleeding at the nose ( i. e. everything was quiet ) . 
c3^ To eat one’s heart. 

CP 03^ or O'-*'.! £>**■ To commit murder > shed blood. 

y&j3l ^ c3 m ^ To stir one’s pulses. ( Lit. ) To 

cause one’s blood to boil. 
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\j I jyS To grind down some one \ grind 

some one’s face. {Lit,) To fill glasses with the blood of 
some one. 

<j^JL J |jV>{ Slang } Covered with blood 7 as a wounded 
person ? weltering in one’s blood. 

$ * $ 

(o&ff ^ ’ l ^ e awa y one ’ s time. 

( Lit . ) To measure the street. 

$ o & 

C«-*J jj-f 5 ^*p He won’t be able to do much 7 I doubt if 
he is capable of doing much. Also 7 it will cut no ice. 

( Lit, ) He is not the man to conquer Kheybar . 

Cf. the E. It doesn’t set the Thames on fire. 

Note, Kheybar was the name of a Jewish fort con¬ 
quered by Ali 7 whose epithet has since come to be s:-*- 
i. e. the Conqueror of Kheybar. 

8 * & 

0 *f jL j jp To divine by counting beads at random 
{calling one ii good ” 7 and the other u evil ” ) . 

$ $ 

lap {Slang} To look blank i { in the past tense } 
his countenance fell. 

{Slang} To disconcert 7 bowl over. 

& # & 

I VU ^Cp { Slang } To make a mess of it j fizzle 
out 7 make oneself ridiculous. 

JUT ^Jp At the worst 7 at most. { means to 

be intensified or aggravated ) . 

$ * $ 



0^3 1 To do justice to some one 7 redress his grievance. 

wUjrjS) jl j\ )Avenge me on him. 

o*/ { Colloquial } To fuss » kick up a row. 

& $ 

J^T jrt& 1 jA L> To betray oneself. ( Lit. ) To say 

to the police superintendent 5 u Come and arrest me ” . 

& * $ 

J { Slang) The whole kit j all relatives. 
jlji J All one has 7 one’s all. 

& * & 

jjJi To go to smithereens j be shattered. 

Note. The transitive form would be 
tc to shatter ? break to (small ) pieces 

$ * $ 

To ^e bereaved (of a relative) . 

J.)U I was bereft of him (or it ) 7 also 7 I never 

attained my end. I was disappointed for ever. 

$ * $ 

or To (attempt to ) go back on a bargain. 

(Lit.) To bring out a flask 7 intending to have it filled. 

$ $ 

0 ( Slang ) To give it (to) some one hot 7 

serve him out 7 beat (or punish) him severely. 

Note. CPJjI means in business “to make 

an earning on something ” . 

$ * $ 

j & & { Slang } To gad about. To go out. 

Notes. ( 1 ) is a childish word meaning u out”. 

(2) is an adjective meaning u gadabout 
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{ J r. Covetousness brings 

birds and fishes to the snare. 

E. E. All covet > all lose. 

$ * & 

_^0 uT* JT Ia9 JUa** 9^ £> jt*J> 

T. A meek sheep in one’s presence? a man-devouring wolf 
in one’s absence. (Said of a double-dealer} 

$ * & 

J J>> J£> To look for some one every where 
( lit . from one door to another ) . 

£§ * & 

\S}tT To mind something ; care for something. 

Example ; Lr^ : Don’t care for that > nevermind. 

yj*pz+£b Not to be able to contain oneself ( for 

joy) . Example : ^ 31 She cannot contain 

herself for joy. 

^1*91 To backbite some one. ( Lit. ) To fall 

inside one’s fur coat. 

To mark time. 

jJ, vitAp- ^ He stood transfixed with amazement. 

( Lit. ) He was dried up in his place. 

jji T, There is no light in 

the prow ( lit. brow) of this ship ? such as would serve 
as an indication of its deliverance ( t. e . There are no 
signs of hope ) . 

{ Colloquial } Among other things? inciden¬ 
tally. ( Lit, ) Included in Section 29. 

C*«! ^ T. He dwells at the gate of Hell. (Said 

of a person who ? whenever a loss is incurred by him ? 
takes it easy ? and habitually says “ *. £. To hell 

with it ” — this meaning in Persian lt I don’t care a fig ? 
nevermind ? etc. ” } . See ^*-1 ->-> 

jir Ij T. The opening of his 

pocket has been closed up by a spider’s web (/. £. he has 
long been penniless ) . 

Open-doored (/. hospitable) . 
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Note. The opposite of this would be 
which means tc inhospitable ” . 

sSs HXh sSs 

I i c-*«l F. T. Although I have 

many grievances? I have now to the see to my neighbour 
who is tapping at the door. Cf, ^ ^ &tc. 


„0>0 In the course ( lit. hand ) of preparation ? in 
preparation . 


Inconvenience , trouble. ( Lit. ) Headache ( m ) . 
To inconvenience? put to trouble. 

^To open one’s heart ( to some one ) ? tell out 
(or air ) one’s grievances. 

# * 

j—f JJ& To cut short ? curtail ? abridge. ( Lit. ) To sew 
together ? seam up. 

$ * $ 

( a-i) h ) 0 t Jj \j T. He knows his lesson 

( /. e. understands his business ) very well. 

$ * $ 

1j [Slang'] Shut up. Stop it. Hold your tongue 

( or jaw ) . ( Lit. ) Put the lid on it. 

$ * $ 

>9 x jm On the point of *? about to. Example :*j* cr»j j* 

He was about to go. 

Note. shoraf - erroneously pronounced shorof - 

is the plural of u cornice ” or c< perlon ” . 

{ j UJ 

T. As to his outward ? I see no fault in it ? and as to his 
heart ? I know not the hidden. 

At the Same time. 

CP / ( Colloquial ) To touch off i let off i fire off. To 

sift. To deduct. 

tyX+ZS' To swindle out. To pump out. 

J+ljS 0 To pass away i die. ( With 3*} To overlook \ con¬ 
nive at 


34 
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'jT To break out 5 as a war. To be kindled or Spread. 
( 7 r ansit iv ely ) To overtake. To overspread. 

A rousing or swingeing lie? a rouser? thumper > 
or blazer. ( Lit. ) A horned lie. 

jS - Jt ( Same as —-I j&jj* ) 

$ # $ 

ptbj) Higgledy-piggledy} confused. 

f La 3 E. E . To go between bark 

and tree. 

7 . To go (or mediate ) between man and wife. 

Note, Dehkhoda observes that the advice cAt* ->■> 
j /. e. 44 Do not go between man and 
wife ” has occurred in P. literature 5 having been 
ascribed to Anowshtfav&n , a Sassanide king. 

$ O 

I To prove (to be) untrue j contradict itself. 

jJ-a I To contradict oneself. (Lit, ) To turn 

out a liar. 

$ & 

<2^2) It was a coincidence } an unexpected occa¬ 

sion offered. (Lit. ) A door struck a board. 

2^ aiU^cJ <;«b sUj ( Add the following E . E. } : 

The wind keeps not always in one quarter. 

# * $ 

( aj) 'jSloJb t j T. Every one likes to 

purchase the unique pearl (of the pearl without its shell). 

( Sa’di has referred to a beautiful orphan } . 

$ * $ 

£j3 ( Colloquial } Gossip. Nonsense. 

& * a£ 

jljU { Compound word } Disorderly place where every 
one steals or embezzles. (Lit. ) Market-place to which 
thieves resort. 

$ C.J £>i>£> b <r { Add the following } : 

E. E. The fox knows much > hut more he that catches him. 

$ * $ 



I C-*O To show up new courage. To show a 

bold front. (Lit.) To bring one’s hand out of one’s sleeve. 
JflLzz* b j\ c-«O To take an action (imprudently). To lose 
one’s wits. ( Lit. ) To mistake the hands for the feet. 
j >b jl c««0 Thrown on one’s back > left in the lurch i 
disappointed. ( Lit . ) With one’s hands longer than 
one’s feet . 

jlp- j\ To despair of one’s life. ( Lit. ) To wash 
one’s hands of one’s life. 

jl To let some one alone? cease to bother 

him. (Lit.) To take away one’s hand from a person’s head. 
jjubi$l c**0 To dance. See ^ 1 ) 

c*«0 To pull the legs of ? make game ( or sport) 
of. ( Lit . ) To lay hands ( on some one ) . 

o To ease nature. (Lit. ) To reach water with 
one’s hand (for purification ) . 

Vb 0*0 At most. {The opposite of p^w-o) . 
j^rVb c—O To prepare for work. To make preparations 
for marriage. (Lit. ) To tuck (or roll) up one’s sleeve. 

c*«0 To appeal to some one for help. 

(Lit.) To take hold of some one’s skirt. 
tj&J £** C—O To change hands. 

JT&,* C—O or To dilly - dally or procras¬ 

tinate. To gain time. ( Lit. ) To put from one hand 
into another. 

Oji o Don’t reawaken my grief. ( Lit. ) Don’t touch 

my heart with your hand. 

C*«0 { Compound word } Living from hand to mouth. 
To desist > { with 31 } desist from > cease. 

Cf. (j**’ 1 j) c-—^ 

1^9 j\ ^.0*0 It happened that i by chance. 

C—O To get rid of \ play off \ send away ? send 
on a fool’s errand. 

Note. o~o perhaps means holding one’s head 
with one’s hand ( in amazement ) . 
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\Sjt^ k£^J J j»»\ OO To make minor repairs in some¬ 
thing ? also > decorate it slightly. 

J j»*\ C«*0 To caress some one. ( Lit . ) To 
rub one’s hands on his head and ears. 

l—c>*0 To act with extreme caution or reserve. 
{Lit . ) To walk with a stick, 
jwti oo To start (on a) work. 

<U,Jo [$ ee /Ae Addenda } . 

jwC To come to blows ? come to close quarters. 

{ (jbi o-j ig game as **21 q t v . below } 

<a*> c-*o of <:**} c**0 { Compound uord } At close grips or 
quarters ? hand to hand. {Lit.) Hand on (another’s) collar. 

c**0 To lose one’s hair ? be excited or embarrassed. 
Example : Keep your hair on ? keep cold ? 

don’t get excited. 

Note . The original sense of - appears to be 

4t so confused as to be unable to know one’s hand from 
one’s foot ” . 

To anticipate some one. To take the wind 

out of a person’s Sail. ( Lit, ) To take the front hand 

( doubtful ) . 

( ju> 1 ) jlwL.& \j You may rest assured. 

{Lit . ) Put your hand on your stomach. 

Single - handed ? alone. 

To accelerate one’s action? be quick ? move (on). 
( Lit. ) To move one’s hands. 

c«*o Empty - handed. { Figuratively } Disappointed. 

*£**0 To be tampered with. {Lit.) To be touched. 

! ^oo Bravo ! Well done ! Good for you. ( Originally 
said to one who has had a good hand in cards } . 

To reach out the hand ? stretch one’s hand. 

( Figuratively } To beg. 

c—O C-O He has the upper hand ? he has superiority. 

( Lit. ) The hand is his ( hand ) . 
djT jub OO To lay {lit. raise) hands on some one. 
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To touch {usually with . To clap (the hands). 
To embark (on) . To set ( to ) . Cf. 

i <) ^£z*o He cannot reach his back with his 

hand ( i. e . he does not habitually close the door after 
him when he comes in) . 

Cf . the E. I see you come from Bardney. 
a*jj© He is well-to-do. ( ) His hand 

reaches his mouth. 

t ojrtjl His fingers are lime-twigs. (Lit.) His hand 

is smeared with syrup. {Also e . His hand 

is sticky } . 

C«**1 gtf" His fingers are lime-twigs. (Lit.) His hand is 

crooked. Cf. 

M) c—o 1 Thank you for the trouble. ( Lit. ) May 

U>* c***0 ) your hand have no pain or ailment 
I j l-o.il c.*o It is up to you to do it ? it falls to you...? 
you are the man for it. (Lit.) It kisses your hand. 

0 ^-f c.*o { Originally o^J' } To wear on the hand 

or on the fingers. To put or thrust one’s hand (in something). 

cJL) j\ To outdo some one ? make rings round 

him. ( Lit. ) To pinion some one. 

3 $ jl* c— *3> v ^5^ ^ 0*0 To deprive some one of 

freedom of action? put difficulties in his way. (T*C)To 
put one’s hand in a walnut shell. 
o^- r cl ?jf I j\*S 0-0 To cut off a person’s hand ( from 
something ) \ make (something ) inaccessible to him. 
jwU-lST c—O { With 31 } To leave off ? stop? desist from. To 
abandon ? give up. (Lit . ) To withdraw one’s hand from . 
py ^0*0 At least. (The opposite of } 

. * . j\ It is nothing short of. . . 

J s^L*o Clapping of hands and playing of drums. 

( figuratively ) 1 ) Difficulties? troubles. 2 ) Monkey 

business. 3 ) Details i enlargement. — OcjjT *Ln j 
To make trouble ? create difficulties. 

0*0 1) To embark on (also cr'J’' 1 "* ->«>} . 2) To start 
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flouting. Example : •xzij' j! s\y. They started flou¬ 
ting him. 

jnSs-o To be arrested or captured. ( Figuratively ) 
To be grasped. Example t f j grasped the 

matter ? I got it. 

^Jb> ^2*0 My hands are full i I am busy. 
f jS* i ^2*0 My hand itches > I expect to 

earn some money. ( Superstitious belief) . 

£.j1 b JLiCi pUii C-*0 T. Thanks to mum¬ 
my for the bride she has brought home. (Vulgar way of 
denouncing or condemning some one’s act } . 

4z-J jjtib J CJ**O He is in straitened circumstances i he 
is hard up for money. ( Lit. ) His hands and wings are 
tied up. 

b J 0*0 To make every effort. To shift i use one’s 
resources. ( Lit . ) To struggle with one’s hands and feet. 
JUifVjl ©Jl} 0 cob J 0*0 f 7 . 2. You might be allowed to 
do such acts if you cut your limbs shorter by a saw. 

{ Said to a grown- up person who does childish acts) . 

c$b Joo To be disconcerted or embarrassed. 
To lose one’s wits. ( Lit . ) To lose one’s hands and feet. 

I” pj) J c-*0 To cross (of measure) swords } break 
a lanee. ( Lit . ) To make one’s hand supple, 
j\i J c***0 Open - handed > generous. (Lit, ) Open-handed 
and open-hearted. 

C**0 To find an opportunity. To acquire skill. 

^2*o ^2*o ( Colloquial } Deliberately of one’s free will. 

^Ju c-**o ( Compound word } United. ( Lit. ) Hands one. 
Example : They united with each other 

(sometimes . 

$ o $ 

0 *jJT C**0 To receive ( money ) for the first time in the 
morning. 

Notes. ( 1 ) has sometimes been rendered by 

u handsel ” ? which tradesmen’s folklore makes either 
lucky or unlucky. Cf. the E. Thieves’ handsel ever un¬ 
lucky. ( 2 ) If the first customer of the day attempts 
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to buy something on credit 5 he is Said to make the hand 
sel c blind ’ . Hence the phrase ^ Jf Jjf 

$ * & 

c *f 0 Jp- To go to one’s last home > awake 

to life immortal. ( Lit, ) To accept God’s invitation. 

or 3 ( Slang ) Trouble j bad fix. (Perhaps fu¬ 
sion of <c,ac, -> and } 

$ $ 

wX^) <> Elimination of an evil by a worse evil. 

y&jF (j To give vent to one’s anger > vent one’s 

anger on some one. 

0 *jT To die of grief. To die frustrated in one’s hopes. 

( 3/ is also short for 3* ^ 7 u hectic fever ” } . 

$ * $ 

Shopkeeping i (good) salesmanship. (Bj extension) 
Praising one’s goods i also ? wheedling language. 

& $ 

^ £ ( Slang ) To rid oneself of ? play off i send on 
a fool’s errand. 

Jjb v 3 3 ( Slang ) Chaps or chops. ( Lit. ) 

Head and snout {or mouth ) . 

O $ 

0*3^ j I To lose one’s heart ? surrender one’s heart 

to love. 

To lose one’s heart. 

O* - *? <S To bend one’s heart on ? or let one’s heart 
be won by ? something \ fix one’s attention on something. 

To pluck courage. {Lit . ) To hearten oneself. 

Ot>J3 1 To win (other people’s) hearts i take a per¬ 

son’s heart within one’s hands j humour him. 

c cherishes a secret resentment 
against. . . > he is passively angiy with . . . Cf . the E. He 
has a full heart ( which has a different meaning ) . 

Of J? J* {Compound word } Offended. (L/7.)0f a turbid heart. 
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O&J? 0 To get a thing off one’s chest? unbo¬ 

som oneself ? relieve one’s feelings. ( Lit. ) To empty 
one’s heart. 

( With 31 ] To take offence at ? be annoyed by. 

( Slang compound word ) Object (or subject) 
of self - flattery. 

To hearten or encourage. ( Intransitively } To pay 
close attention. To surrender one’s heart to love. 
jf* ojl3J { Slang } To be absorbed in? or 

charmed by ? each other’s conversation. ( Lit. ) To 
exchange one’s heart for another’s kidney. 

J*} To waver or dilly-dally. (Lit.) To have dif¬ 
ferent hearts (i. c. minds ) . 

jl) He was relieved by a breath of fresh air , 

( Lit . ) His heart was opened. 

To disappoint (some one) . ( Lit. ) To break (some 
one’s) heart. Example ; Don’t disappoint me. 

jm J j\m» He is in a ferment. ( Lit. ) His 

heart boils as garlic does in vinegar. 

( With 31} To abandon? give up ? lose hope in. 

( Lit. ) To wrest one’s heart from. 

£ Same as £)•*** } 

J->La Vlj My gorge rises at it. ( Lit % ) My heart comes up. 

I pity him ? I feel sorry for him. 

( Lit. ) My heart burns for him. 

I am feeling sick ? I feel nausea 

My heart goes out to him. ( Lit. ) He has 

my heart. 

j£ plcJ I am ( or was) out of patience. — f^* r < ' uaC ' 31 pD 
I ate my heart out. 

I am heavy-hearted. I am homesick. 

{ means “ narrow or tight ” } . 

wU I JU* It did my heart good. 

Jm It did my heart good ? also ? I was relieved. 

(Lit.) My heart was cooled. 
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<T I flatter myself that. 

wU I I was moved with compassion. 

(5ol) c*pc> j I was shocked. (Lit.) My heart fell down. 

C*«d HS^f 5 ^ ( 5rfJ o>-l dCr r Jj } 

I do not find it in my heart ( to ) . 

( Lit. ) My heart does not attest to it. 

UJ1 J We were of the same mind. (Said when 

two persons simultaneously say the same thing } . 

i£ji :?■ J To put something in complete 

disorder. ( #J J^ jJ-> means u the heart and the intestines”}. 

* * $ 

c *~ l ( Col loqui al } He is in good circumstances? 

he is well-to-do. ( Lit. ) His nose is fat. 

He was discouraged. He was given a rebuff. 
(Lit.) His nose was burnt. 

\j*JT£\a& To discourage some one > snub him ? give 
him a rebuff. Cf. the preceding entry . 

$ * $ 

Marriageable : said of a girl. ( Lit. ) Approaching 
her fortune ( or luck ) . 

$ * $ 

O&JjlJ ps (Same as cpjp) 

$ * $ 

oJJj) p's { Compound word } Sly i cunning. { Lit. ) Dock- 
tailed j bobtail, 

^)wt5Lip- £ To fawn. ( Lit. ) To wag the tail. 

( Slang ) To show a bold front ? become bold 
or saucy. ( Lit. ) To put forth a tail. 

$ « $ 

C*«0 £ Near by ? at hand. 

j1wL& \j Hold your jaw. (Lit . ) Cover up your 

mouth. 

# * # 

( Colloquial } To lie on the ground face 
downward ? lie prostrate. 


* * * 
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jlj* $ { Colloquial } Off the reel ? uninterruptedly. 

$ * 

^ To breathe out. To speak. {With 31} To pretend i 
boast of j talk frequently about. Example : x > jt* J AP 31 
He pretends to be wise. 

^^ To breathe * n ’ inspire. 
j$ £ $ To hold one’s breath ? remain silent. 
o&f To allow to draw? as tea. To steam or stew? as rice 
food. To be stifling. 

To draw ? as tea. To cook under the action of 

steam. 

{ Colloquial } To grease some one’s palm. 

$ * $ 

I j\*S~ ^& To reduce some one to straits? press 
him hard i drive him to extremity \ bring him to bay. 

( Lit . ) To cause some one’s tail to be caught in a trap. 
C-aiT $ ( Colloquial } Wealthy and influential. ( Lit. ) 
Thick-tailed. — 1* { Substantive use } The bigwigs. 

& * $ 

y 5 f z {With L :} To accompany {musical term). 

J p '3 ( Great ) state. - a b::-o -> f- 3 l ; In great state. 

& ® 

Iiis teeth are set on edge (*. e. he has taken 
a bribe and cannot do such and such a thing) . Cf. the E. 

I have a bone in my arm which in this case would be 
lie has a bone in his arm ) . 

$ # $ 

/ jt> ( 2*^ ) o ,ai ^ To covet something \ have views 
upon it. {Lit.) To sharpen one’s (covetous) teeth. 

# $ 

l-JaaJ cji>£ To resign oneself to one’s fate. ( Lit. ) To 
offer one’s rib to destiny. 

$ # 

J { Slang } Inconvenience ? trouble ? ado. 

$ * $ 

jJS* Jpca l +)£ T. The world is transient. {Remark remind¬ 
ing us that we must be of a forgiving attitude } . 

$ * 
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^}^\ To make mischief 7 set people at variance. 
(The person who does this is Said to be 0>t!a mischief- 
maker } . 

$ * &■ 

p —£b b b He showed a clean pair of 

heels 7 he took to his heels. (Lit,) He had two legs 7 and 
borrowed two more. 

o el-i^b ( Add the following } ; 

E, E . Two kings in one kingdom do not agree well together. 
0*2 J-*4l To make an equivocal statement. 

( Lit, ) To make a remark having two sides or aspects. 

$ * s£ 

Jm ib pjm j\ I was greatly astonished. ( Lit . ) Smoke 
arose from my head. 

You will have to take 

the consequences yourself. (Lit.) The smoke arising from 
it will go into your own eyes, 
jwk* To pass off in smoke ? end in smoke 7 be squan¬ 
dered or dissipated { often J 5 • 

To dissipate. (Lit.) To turn to smoke. Cf. 

$ * $ 

J & Double-minded 7 wavering. ( J - 5 means heart n and 
figuratively u mind 55 } . 

4 m )Lc,Zmo E. E, To run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds. (Lit.) To dance with two handkerchiefs. 


p & J Necessaries (of entertainment 7 etc.). (Lit.) Smoke 
and breath. 


& * $ 

ip- ji jj£ Saving your reverence. ( Lit, ) Far from 
your Excellency. 

Note, The b-i uW- j! jji may be a variant of 31 
L-i *-* 1 :*. , hut [ s chiefly used where there has been talk 
of death 7 or other disaster 7 as it means 4t Saving your 
life ” 7 or u May it be far from your life n . 

To be thrown away i be discarded. — 

To digress 7 deviate from the main subject. 
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To throw away {or off ) } discard. To abandon. 

& * # 

To speed up > rev up (slang) . 

jJ& To abandon or give up something \ 
also ? to cancel it. ( Lit. ) To draw a line round it. 

jJl To go round \ revolve. To make a detour i turn 
back before completing its journey. 

JTjm To turn round one’s head > as money > etc. 

which is to be given to the poor. (Figuratively) To say 
in a roundabout manner. Example / * ■*?! 

h.>- tjrwT To abandon some one i give him up ? 

also ? leave him alone. (Lit.) To draw a line round him. 

To go ? or hang ? round some one. { This 
means (1) to dance attendance on some one? and (2) to 
be ready to sacrifice oneself for some one ( by turning 
about him ) - chiefly used in the form - which 

is a phrase of endearment addressed to a child ? etc.} . 

^3$ Vicissitudes of fortune. (Lit) The revolution 
of the firmament. 
j\ Entourage ? environment. 

1) To make a dead set at. (2) To pull the legs of. 
3 ) To review ? recapitulate. ( Lit . ) To surround. 

$ $ 

$ J iSjJa {Add the following E. E. }: 

Men are best loved furthest off. 

& $ 

\ { Colloquial } To intrigue ? carry 

ja_j> && j jji J on an underhand plot, 

$ O $ 

& {Add the following note } • 

The E. has also u A friend to every body is a friend to 
nobody ” ? which is of Spanish origin. 

To make a profit from both sides? have it 
both ways. ( Lit, ) To load in both directions. 

$ # $ 
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0 *jJT [Colloquial } To establish a firm footing 

for oneself indirectly or in an implicit manner. (Lit.) To 
confirm a stake. 

$ # 

0*fJ*^3* To run about \ he on the run ? make a Special 
effort. 


( Colloqutal ) To argue with some 
one. (Lit.) To put one’s mouth to another’s mouth. 

0*3oTo gape or yawn. 
oT His mouth watered. 

0*1 J)J He has a loose tongue ( lit. mouth ) . 

1 To give hush - money to some one ? grease 

his palm. ( Lit . ) To shut his mouth. 

or (1) He has an attractive voice. 

(2) He is eloquent or glib - tongued. (Lit.) He has a warm 
mouth. 

To bridle. To curb. 


o<A*a> U We shall not meet each other until the 

Resurrection Day. ( Said when one is going on a long 
journey from which he does not expect to return } . 
y&J To estimate or appraise. 


(Slang.) Lanky ? very tall. 


Not acquired systematically i immethodical. ( Lit. ) 
Cultivated by dry farming. 


0*1 oJOJOyoU^rL jf £1$ (See Note under 

$ * $ 

0*1 jL<1£> 4)1 j{& ( Add the follou trig} : 

E. E . A fool knows more in his house than a wise man 
in another’s. 

$ * $ 



^ To measure. 

Notes, (1) is to measure by the zar’ > (= 41 

inches ) . ( 2 ) o^-:i is short for c a liquid or dry 

measure \ 

& * * 

or To be harassed or wearied. 

0 ^ Jf <5i To harass or weary. 

$ * # 


J 

<) £p-lj Concerning > regarding i on the Subject of > in regard 
to. {Lit, ) Returning or referring to. 

& * $ 

To give the grace to i despatch. {Lit,) 

To relieve or disburden some one. 

# * $ 

jl—J J jlj Amorous talks or complaints. Silent prayer for 
one’s needs. ( Lit,) Secrets and needs. 

& & 

jJUl To come true > be fulfilled > also i meet a happy 

fulfilment. 

jl_*Tb J jb Playing fairly and risking everything one 

possesses. 

^C*wO Fair and square » aboveboard. ( Lit, ) True or 
honest ? after the manner of Em&m - Hosse in j the mar¬ 
tyred Imam. 
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o\j To start > set out > move. To be made available. 

(Example : »b To start to operate or run (again) . 

o b To start ? set in motion j put in working order ? 
commission. — \j^ To promote some one’s 

affairs ? help him ( financially ) . 

j Ija ( J I ) alj The way is clear and the road is 

long ( i. e . You are free to leave ? or to choose your 
own way ) . 

1 ) To he able to find ( one’s way ) . —•!-> { in 
the dialect of Isfahan } I don’t know ( how to do it. ) . 
2) To walk { used transitively } . 

To walk. To travel ( a specified distance ) . 

J-t I j el j To pursue one’s own business. To go 

one’s way. 

el j To walk. 

elj To be admitted. To slip in. Example: oTj* 

09 k Certain errors slipped in. 

^&lj To proceed (or start ) on a journey. 

^^0 To prepare (one) for proceeding (on his journey). 

$ $ 

c£' J To vote. 

To pronounce a judgment j express one’s opinion. 
To deliberate. 

ljru*T j To dissuade a person (from doing something). 
iSO To take the vote? put a question to the vote. 

$ * $ 

^Iji It has no connection ? or nothing to 

do ? with the subject on hand. 

$ # # 

... A) May God bless . . . ! { See special usage under 

ij^ ^**-1 on page 2 33} , 

To invoke God’s blessing. 

$ $ 

( 7 .O To oack off (or away.) . (Lit, ) To pack up 

one’s clothes (or outfit ) . 

0 *uTcj>j To take off one’s clothes ? also ? to change them. 
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c*pc> J ( Colloquial ) ( Old ) clothes ? duds. 

$ $ 

O 1 ^ To P* ace ’ happen ? occur. {Lit.) To show 
its face ? present itself. 

& * $ 

To leak ( out ) ? ooze out. To penetrate ? find 
its way. To make a hole. 

$ * $ 

To rebuff a favour. 

J&j -To follow a person’s footprints > track 
down a person. 

{ Colloquial ) Something that is likely to be re¬ 
jected. — It is definit(iv)e ? it is final. 

-jtAi To pass (on) . To be rejected or repealed. To fail ? 
be turned down ? as a student. 

T To reject. To turn off ? as an offer ? refuse to 
accept. To refute or disprove. To defeat ? as a bill. To 
clear ( from the customs. ) . 

0 AjT JlA) y To (ex)change. To bandy. 

$ # $ 

I *0**J { Colloquial ) To sap some one? exhaust 
his vigour ? overpower or overload him. 

Note. u*J or means (1) argil or clay? (2) firm 
or solid. 

$ * $ 

To acknowledge receipt of a letter. 

$ * $ 

^1,3 To consent or agree. [With To yield or submit. 

To be willing. To prefer. 

To be satisfied (or pleased) with some one* 
To express one’s consent or satisfaction. 
To withdraw one’s charge? relinquish one’s claim. 

(<>) y&j To take after ? resemble. Example : c ij 

He has taken after his father. 

Gradually ? in process of time. 

& * $ 
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Adjustment or settlement of a dispute. 

JT { With 3! ) To lift (or remove) the ban on 

( a paper ) . To release ( a property ) . 

To rest j refresh oneself. 

^JT To quench one’s thirst. 

0 *jT ^i 2^ { Colloquial } To gloss over. To remedy. 

$ $ 

©1j An inconstant friend j a fair-weather friend. 

( Lit . ) A friend abandoning one half - way. 

$ * & 

^ J J I { Slang } To monkey > make mischief. 

To make difficulties. ( Lit . ) To play the dancer. 

$ $ 

^wV*,^r To Spur and ride full speed i clap spurs to 

one’s horse. 

Note . From this phrase comes the adverb ylO 
which means ‘with great speed \ (i//.) spurring one’s horse’. 

$ O $ 

uf"ur"j Sprained. — ^ ^ > ffiy I sprained my ankle. 

^J3 1 I j\*S wf"j To get the length of one’s 

shoes. ( Lit . ) To get ( or find ) the vein by which a 
person is put to sleep. 

0 J To fulfil one’s duty ? or pay one’s debts > 

before one is demanded to do so. (L/7.) To bleed oneself. 

CT j A strain of madness. (Lit.) A vein of madness, 
uf *j To bleed or phlebotomize ( by opening a vein) . 

$ # $ 

To P re l en ^ » play false i (1/^.) play a part . 

Note . Jj is from the French f<5ie. 

$ * $ 

^ To stampede or shy. 

sSs sSs 

gti j To take pains ? toil. To suffer. 

$ * $ 

j To turn pale ? lose one’s colour. 

jXpc) j L^ij To work out a scheme > plot. 

O&jF To paint or colour j stain > dye (also 0^3 ciCij } . 

35 
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(Figuratively) To dupe. To gloss over. 

biTuSj To blush. (Lit.) To change colours. 
J Attractive quality. ( Lit . ) Colour and odour. 

Jj J j Complexion. ( Lit . ) Colour and face. 

JT yijj To prepare ? as a lesson. To learn ( by heart ) . 
To cause to flow. To smooth or lubricate. 

$ «& $ 

Peace be to his departed spirit. 
(Lit.) May his spirit be happy. 

$ * $ 

y&jjl Jj 5 jJ To resort ? appeal > repair. To direct 

one’s steps j proceed . 

Jj 1) To stoop to a request. 2) To deal aboveboard i 
as a card. 

$ # $ 

I To be cunning ? as a fox > ( lit . ) to 

play the fox. 

& $ 

ot j\ Jj Ready (to start ) > prepared. ( Lit . ) With one’s face 
to the way. 

3j>Jj and j£3 Ji Jj Opposite > vis - a - vis. 

3j\3j ( With h } To face i confront. 
jT Jj>Jj { With To confront j as for cross-examination. 

Jj To be obliged to comply with a request. 

$ *& $ 

( as ^ ^ jj] 

Jj I haven’t got the least idea (or informa¬ 
tion ) . (Lit, ) My ghost has no information. 

$ <* $ 

[Mostly with «*) To make cheeky or bold j spoil. 
J&Jj or (Same as &****jj) 

Jj Delicate situation (preventing the refusal of a 
request in the presence of him who makes it ) . Also ? 
standing on ceremony. — J* SJ He was in a deli¬ 

cate situation (and could not refuse it ) . 

Jjj&Jj To one’s face. 
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Example: ^ ^ b The book was 

selling like hot cakes. {Lit,) To carry over the hand. 
c-oJj { Colloqu i al } To be done in . 

J.5; C-J; {With <i] To play a trick on i circumvent. 

$ * $ 

j )/To split one’s sides (with laughter ). {Lit,) To 
have one’s intestine cut, 

O'* f To be garrulous j talk too much. 

II am pinched with hunger. 
{Lit, ) My large intestine is eating my small intestine. 
o&Jj To tangle > be tangled ? get snarled. 

# * $ 

#jby ^ jJj C Add the following } ; 

E. E, Every day brings its bread with it. 

U) jJj Adversity. ( Lit , ) A bad day. 

Uni 4) jSj Good day to you ! Good-bye ! 
gU* To ruin or impoverish some one. 

( Lit, ) To blacken his days ( or time ) . 

$ * & 

U—-h©I ibjJj Ray or gleam of hope. ( is a window or 

opening } . 

$ «& & 

olJj or yZmSZ* &jJj To break one’s fast. 

JT cjJj To fast i observe a fast. 

$ & $ 

To be acquitted. To prove to be innocent. To 
be honoured. ( Lit , ) To come to have a white face. 

To be disgraced i be put to shame. 

J J I Jj To disgrace oneself . 

( Lit. ) To bring about disgrace. 

$ tt # 

^JZJj (1) To face. To look favourably. Example: jK 
sjfjj (2) {In card playing } To show or declare. 

Oa jtfJj To plate or coat. To veneer. ( Figuratively ) 
To instigate ? use as a tool. 
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( With 31 } To refuse or reject. — Jz? 31 
He sticks at nothing ? nothing is too hot or 
too heavy for him. 

j-S* To be partial. ( Lit. ) To take ( i. e. res¬ 

pect ) faces. 

Jj To abscond ? hide oneself ? (lit. ) not show 
one’s face. 

*U> l) To tread on air ? dance for joy ? not contain 

oneself for joy. (Lit.) Not be able to stand on one’s feet. 

o To lay bare ? divulge. — 

He let the cat out of the bag? he threw off all disguise. 

C**0 ((^5 )Jj To bid against ? or outbid ? some one. 
( Lit . ) To beat above his hand. (Also <Lr**> ^ <£•*■>} . 

C*-» 1 1} The remarks are aimed at you. ( Lit. ) 

The Speech is facing you. 

i£JJ (l)To shout in? rend the air of. Example: 
\j 3lb| ( 2 ) To tell out? as one’s ailments, 

VI} [Slang'} To rough one up the 

wrong way. (Lit.) To cause a person to show his dog side. 

(\£)Jj That is taken for granted i that is a cer¬ 
tainty. ( Lit, ) It is on its horns. 

(£)Jj To run on in a groove ? get into a groove. 

£ eld* or j s a r oller or small wheel } . 

I To reduce to writing? commit to ? or set 

down in ? writing. 

£u3> ( <} ) ljrj«r To reject some one’s request ? 
disappoint him. ( Lit. ) To cast down some one’s face to 
the ground . 

JT (£)3j To turn away the face. Cf. fjj 

(<$)^J To veil oneself. ( Lit. ) To cover one’s face. 

0 ^3} To walk ( Of move) slowly? march 

in slow time. ( Lit. ) To ride an ant. 

. . . <T fj>Jj I don’t have the face to . . . 

^\£jj Altogether. One over the other. 

<29 'jtkSb On the average? on the whole. 

^296) j To click i get along well together. To get 
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off ( with ) . Example ; cr*’--’ r* l -: To get off 

with a girl. 

® ® 

jjTo take great pains. {Lit.) To undergo mortifi- 
cation or asceticism. 


<j Spillage > waste ? extravagance. 


Oij- r 

indirectly. 


o y>J To grumble or make sarcastic remarks 

$ * $ 


0*2To cause to Stand in a queue i set in a file. 

$ * & 

0 *^* 2 ^-“^o*wbAi To put oneself in the power of another. 

To leave a security or credit with some one. (Lit .) To give 
one’s beard to a person. 
j* 2 / To unravel. To ulcerate. 

His beard started to grow. ( Figuratively ) 
1) He lost his freshness or juvenile beauty. 2 ) It was no 
more new? also > it became commonplace. 

^iilwXT* j To grow a beard. 

JJ" JJT To pledge one’s honour ( tit. beard ) . 

$ $ 

0^^*2 & £ 5 * 2 To strike ( Of take ) root. 


j» 2 £lJ To swell. To seem to be increased ? 
boiling. 


$ $ 


as rice after 



Bitterly. Example : ->!3 j 13 

^jiT^ jO To kill cruelly ? kill with torture. 

& * $ 

1 To be on some one’s track) shadow him. 

Note. The literal meaning of this phrase is “to beat 
some one’s magpie with a stick ” ? but the connection 
is obscure , 

$ $ 

ji\j To get baggy at the knees. 

To kneel down > fall on one’s knees. (The variant 
0*^ | y I jj means figuratively 44 to yield or throw up the 
sponge j also ) be brought to bay ” } . 

$ * $ 

jlp or *yXJ& jlp To keep silent. ( Lit, ) To tie 
up {or draw in) one’s tongue. 

# c-J p ) g\j> 0 lp { the following) : 

E. E, Talking pays no toll. 

0&2 O^p To taste or lick. 

Professional cant (also (S\^^ cAP). Conventional 
language. ( Lit, ) The goldsmiths’ language. 

& jrtSjA Ip [Colloquial } He stammers. (£//.) His tongue 
gets stuck. 

pi Ip I insisted on him very much. ( Lit . ) My 
tongue started to grow hairs. 

To spread) as a firei flame. ( is “a flame”) . 

$ # $ 

u-S Sj Sj\J) ( Colloquial } Clever) nimble. (^3 means 
“rough or coarse” }J. 

$ $ 


(Sftftfg) Flimsy or phon(e)y. 
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To torment. To persecute. 

To kill t>y slow and cruel torture. cf. 

$ * $ 

C*apO To trouble ? give trouble to 7 ( put to ) incon - 
venience. 

P++S pJT \j £**>J Allow us to be excused. ( Lit, ) Let us 
spare you trouble. 

£*&s>j To (take) trouble ? take pains 7 be at pains. 

He spared me the trouble. 

$ * $ 

^7 6 »f J^ 7 J^ To receive a wound. 

0^ J A blow with a word. 

To wound. To scratch. 

vJwXm OT (**0 

0^.7*~“ 0^ (tPO 

l£7,54 Ai ?’ C**»l>7 ^ 7 ) ^ {Colloquial} He ran for president. 
(jwXjl^i-) wLC; (Colloquial } He took to books. 

{Slang} He took to his heels 7 he buzzed off. 

£s & 

o wX S Jj a;-j ojj ^ <T &\jj$ Ja jib j c.*o 7 

{ Add the following } ; 

E. E. What the eye sees not 7 the heart rues not. 

$ # $ 

wO J ^ Collusion. — o^jL a;> To collude. 

Conflict 7 fight. - ->3 To fight. 

o^7 Cloyed i blase 7 surfeited (with pleasures 7 etc. ) . 
{Used as a noun} A hole in a cloth. 

$ * $ 

^^77 {Slang} Pale 7 yellowish. 

# *& # 

JT JJ Jjl { $1 dng } To thrum (on) . 

$ # $ 

J 7 ? J {Colloquial } Gaudiness. 

^ C Colloquial } Gaudy 7 garish, 

$ $ 
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C+mI JTj 4) la ^lO E, r. He who tries to be too 

clever will be cut off in his youth. 

$ $ 

0^1,3 <> \j cS^lp J*jiO T. To give the surplus 

Saffron to the ass (i. e. to be wasteful ) . 

$ Ct $ 

0^-r £y { Colloquial } To clatter ? peep. To throb. 

$ $ 

[Slang'] Gall and wormwood: said of a very bitter 
thing and used as an abuse. [Origin doubtful'} . 

o * $ 

0 oi To catch a cold in the head. 

$ # $ 

0 ^ <r JT jM JL.a Ojfj 

{ &j+\ jl—*^lj $> T. Give away the 

poor-rate on thy property ? for ? when the gardener lops 
off the overgrowth of the vine ? it yields more grapes. 
E. E. Make the vine poor ? and it will make you rich. 

$ # 

/ ol£> JO JO { Colloquial } To stare or glare . 

$ $ 

^*.cJ J [Slang} 1 ) Trinkets ? frippery? knicknack. 

2) Musical medley? pot-pourri. 

§5 * $ 

ymSbjijJ J (Slrf/tf) Ringing (of bells) ? chime. 

$ $ 

j) To do homage. (Lit . ) To kiss the ground. 

cAO [Originally ^ A Jt } To fall ( down to the 

ground. ( Figuratively ) To be overthrown , 

<j*0 [Originally u J 3 <>*->:} To throw down. (Figura¬ 
tively ) To overthrow. 

^ifafjruO [Originally Op*} To lay down. ( Figura¬ 

tively ) To abandon. 

tyl—c.*l J To leave no stone unturned. 

(Lit. ) To sew heaven and earth together. 

$ * $ 
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0 ^JTpbiji \j . . . 4JL--0 To pave (or prepare) the way for ... 

O * O 

j\ 03 Of 0^ To take a wife i marry a woman. 

03 To take a wife for j marry. 

$ * # 

. . • Owt)J? Long live. . . ! Up with. . . ! {Lit.) May. . . live ! 

Owti j To be animated or refreshed. {Lit.) To be restored. 
O&JF" 3£fO ojij To bury alive. 

{Compound word } Enjoying a green old age i hale? 
hearty. ( Lit. ) Having a living heart. 

$ * $ 

1) To rust. 2) To ring a bell. 

0^)1) Small bells hanging from a coffin ( /. e. 

little children of an old man ) . 

& * # 

jUl) £jj { Bookish or poetical ) Before long. 

*>Jj Be quick. 

# # $ 

333 To press. See also cp3 ->j3 

&j\ ^£50 SJ < j33 F. T. Force leads to destruc - 

tion ? money to damnation ( lit. hell ) . 

0& JF jUi J33 [Slang } To cram or thrust with force. 

0&3 33*3 To exert force. To endeavour? try hard. - Ji 
{ Colloquial } Have a try at it. 

jlj £j33 I cannot cope with him (in strength); I am 
not a match for him. 

$ $ 

To settle a person’s hash i intimidate 
him by severe measures. { means “eye-poison” } 

&3 T. He poured out his poison on me 
(/. e. He served me out at last as he had planned ) . 

0 $To make disagreeable or bitter. ( Lit. ) To make 
a poison of. 

JT jL jttj { Contemptuous expression for To eat. 

( Lit, ) To change ( the food eaten ) to snake’s poison . 
See also jj/ 
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©^—He was frightened to death ? it made his 
blood run cold ? his hair stood on end. ( Lit, ) His gall¬ 
bladder was melted away. Cf . the next entry . 

jury oy&,> or ^ *^3 ^ ^ j •*<* yr iW/a? 

a rO" ( burst ) for ^ v I } 

y ©To strike with horror ? freeze one’s blood? 
make one’s blood run cold. 

# # $ 

©y } To peter out > back out ? show the white 

feather. (Connected perhaps with *5 “bowstring”? in 
which case o would mean u The string was cut ”} . 

JT ©^ To String ? as a bow. 

& $ 

j { Compound slang } Done up i impotent. 

J£> ^^3* 3 (Sl4/*£) He pegged out. ( Lit , ) His rim 
came off (or was loosened ) . 

$ $ 

^^ C*«J * ^ ©a^O It is more than can be counted. 

Jo j\ Excessively. (Lit.) Exceeding the limit. 

j\ ©abj> More than ? in excess of. 

j* ^ ©.^O To go beyond due bonds ? extravagate. 

$ $ 

0 ^r Ojlp [In polite conversation } To meet. (Lit, ) To 
visit as a pilgrim. 

$ & $ 

To be injured. To sustain ( or incur) a loss. 

[With <• } To hurt or injure. To cause to 
sustain a loss. 

$ $ 

jtS* 3 wX )3 Tom ? Dick ? & Harry. 

Note. -4 3 (Zeyd) and (Amr) are typical proper names. 

$ < 3 - $ 

v J»X ; .irfj j3 To drain a pond. 

0 ^^ 1 [Slang) To do away with a person by under¬ 

hand means? knife him. (v^.^ means voidance water). 

.jlJ Under pressure. (V*l is a stake or stick to which 
an animal’s halter is tied } . 
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jb ,JiJ To tolerate or accept something. {Lit.) To 
be ready to carry the burden. 

'j{j To give some one a leg up. ( Lit. ) To 
help him walk or fly by putting one’s hand under 
his wing. 

Note. A variant replaces J^. by J*: u armpit”. 
c zM if b To trample or repress. 

C*«d C.*** ^b j>j He hasn’t got a firm leg to stand on 

( i. e. he is uncreditable ) . 

^b jlj To seduce some one. ( Lit. ) To sit un¬ 
der his feet. 

jCj {Colloquial ) Clandestine(ly) 7 a la devotee. 

obC) To peep. ( Lit. ) To look from beneath 

one’s eyes. 

\Sjt^ jlJ To recalcitrate at (or against ) something. To 
deny something. To throw something away. 

-L)b> jO To bury. {Figuratively ) To outlive. 

OwUi- To burst into a laughter j burst out laughing. 
C&JFjtJ To subjugate. {Lit.) To put under one’s hand. 
l^wT jbJ j> m J To draw a person out. ( Lit. ) To draw 
the flesh under one’s tongue. 

To pocket > swallow \ brook. {Lit . ) To 
pass it from beneath one’s moustache. 

owttf wUi) ij *jm He or she has become insolent and 

swollen-headed because of having been promised a better 
situation. ( Lit. ) His or her head has been raised. 

^ilir* jm jjj To secure or prepare beforehand. ( Lit. ) To 
put under one’s head. 

yZZljS 0 jC) To overcome or suppress. ( Lit. ) To put under. 

^jf To run over. ( Lit. ) To take under. Ex ample : 

The car ran over him. 

To Cf y oneself to sleep. { literally 

means u under ( i. e. while ) crying ” ) . 

0*3 JFJJ To turn upside down. To ransack or rummage, 

r j\'j J j) j To turn upside down. To turn to chaos > 
destroy completely. 



To babble? talk nonsense. ( Lit . ) To chew .31-3 
( zhazb ) - a variety of camelthorn which camels find too 
tough to chew. 

$ * $ 


LS 1 


{ Slang } Collusic n ? covin. 
jt J C.:>L» To collude. 

$ « $ 

0*3 f To prepare. To tune up. To begin. 

$ * $ 

To compound? make peace. To agree. To put 
up. To collude. 

0*^3! To agree. To be wholesome or suitable. To be 

compatible. To be sociable. 

JTj J 

Equipment ? accoutrement. 

laJK* To lapse. To cease to be valid. To be deprived 
or bereaved. ( Lit . ) To fall. 

0^IaSLi To render null ? invalidate. To deprive or be¬ 
reave. - 3! To bleed white. 

$ * $ 

tt C.J 1 c.J <r^)L {Add the following E.E.) : 

April and May the keys of the year. 

$ * $ 

To parade ? pass review. 

To parade ( troops ) ? pass in review. 
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<>L» He mounts ( or rides ) the high horse i 
also y he is inaccessible. ( Lit, ) His shadow has become 
heavy . 

U,i 4 )Ini Thank you for your kindness or protection 
( which I hope will never cease ) . 

Note, The above phrase should never be literally 
translated > lest it approach the E. phrase u May your 
shadow never grow less ! ” ? which means u May you not 
grow thin or lose flesh ! ” 

ft ft 

ja-i To spring or germinate. ( Figuratively ) To be 
generated spontaneously i appear suddenly. ( Lit. ) To 
turn green. 

JsjT To grow. To germinate. ( Figuratively ) To con- 
firm. ( Lit. ) To colour or paint green. 

ft # ft 

** To flatter or toady \ curry favour with 
some one. ( Lit. ) To clean herbs. 

Note. From the above verbal phrase comes the 
adjective which means “a sycophant or flatter¬ 

er”. See the synonym 

ft O ft 

*y**>-‘’ C,a**i {With To get the start of ? take precedence 
of. To anticipate. To forestall. 

j&jFCsA+M (Often with To overtake and pass. Example: 


! U { Slang } Draw it mild. ( Lit . ) Come lightly or 
Make it light. 

To make light of. To despise. To observe un¬ 
ceremoniously. 

OsJF J To weigh in one’s hand. ( Figuratively ) 

To weigh. 


J'*?* Close together. (Lit. ) With moustaches close to 
each other. 

j) J***- {Colloquial } To be ( given ) free of charge. 
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o*f J MM To grease some one’s palm {lit . moustache). 

1 j*-*T ( Slang ) To give it to some one hot. 

( Lit . ) To smoke one’s moustache. 
t-X* 1 j5J** < *' [Slang') He hung his lip \ he was discon¬ 

certed . {Lit. ) His moustache hung down. 

$ $ 

JJUJC9I j+m or To throw up the sponge \ cry 

craven. {Lit.) To throw the shield. 

$ * $ 

yjdl To expire i be finished. 

$ $ 

ojL*» Kara avis. ( Lit . ) The Canopus. 
ojU- ( Poetical } To lie awake all night. ( Lit. ) To 
count the stars. 

4JL-CJ oU oJjf ojU* F. T. A dim star cannot be compared to 
( lit. will not become) the moon. 

Note. is colloquial for 

^;9{ With y} To press hard upon? urge. - 
To be lenient. See the next entry. 
jj© c.P6- Take it easy. See the preceding entry. 

$ * $ 

*Jm A bare subsistence. («>•-> is the last breath of life? 
and ^ means blocking or closing } . 
jS-JCi \j jJUJC* *JU To perform a Herculean task \ cleanse 
the Augean stables. 

Note. j-cC- a- means u Alexander’s barrier ” > re¬ 
ferred to in the Koran as having been erected by him 
to Stem the advance of the Gogs and Magogs. 

$ & $ 

0^-# HO" To k e earS - ( M-r - — k s' q. v. } 

To slope or slant. To be turned upside down. 
To come or fall down. {Figur at ively) To near completion. 

jm To know of. 

JT To trace or locate. 

j*T £j- [With 31} To inquire some one. 
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^ JU> I jm ( Originally l } To excel j attain perfection. 
Also > to come to an end . 

0 j\ jm To be entirely confused. (Lit.) Not to know 
one’s head from one’s foot. 

1 Jl-a j» F- L. The extra load will be put 

on the meek or forbearing ass. 

E. E. A willing horse is run to death. 

j» { With 31 } To refuse to do ? recalcitrate at 
( or against ) . ( Lit. ) To turn away one’s head. 

j m C Colloquial } To come to a fabulous amount. 

( Lit . ) To have its head reach hell. 

To ride (or run) as if one goes to fetch a midwife. 

( For u^. .r-;} To pass or spend > also ? live. ( Lit . ) To 
carry the head (of one who has been beheaded ) . 

©I j\ jmM Tractable > also ? decent. ( Lit. ) With one’s head 
directed to the road. 

jlj> j* Humble also j tractable. ( Lit. ) With one’s head 
bent down. 

l) dFjj* (Same as b j* etc. ) . 

^ziLtf 5 To fall down dead j drop dead. To sleep. 

( Lit. ) To put one’s head on the ground, 
olfi ^jm In the nick of time. (Lit .) At the time or place 

when one should strike. 

To fool i or be funny j with some one. 

( Lit. ) To put one’s head against another person’s head. 
Tangled. At a loss to understand i fogged. Cf. ffo* s" 
y&jJT JL-iJ j* To rise ’> attain a ( better ) social position. 
(Lit. ) To raise one’s head. 

C—wji 4) j* To put out of the way '•> take on a one - 
way ride. ( Lit. ) To cause to face annihilation. 

IGiddy. Playful. (Lit .) With one’s head toward the air. 

To go without supper. ( Lit.) To lay 
down one’s head ( /. e. go to bed ) without supper. 

©L£j An innocent person (lit. head). 

Standing (on foot) . Out and abroad. 
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jm { With 31 } To disobey. To recalcitrate at. 

( Lit. ) To turn one’s head from. 

I >JSjm From head to foot. All over. All ( used adverbially ). 

Example : Llr ^ ^11 wrong. 

jJd j* Throughout ? all over? across, {hit. ) From one end 
to the other. 

$ & 

J[5 'lang] Obstinate? also? unreasonable. 

$ * $ 

To teach (some one ) his place *> also ? 
snub him ? or make him sing small, {hit.) To cause (one) 
to sit in his place. Cf . the next entry. 

To d raw in one’s horns ? sing Small > 
receive a snub. ( hit. ) To sit in one’s own place. 

J> At the time when lamps are lit ? at sunset. 

Jb> In health. In good spirits. 

J> Bore ? also ? gooseberry. { hit. ) The head of an ass. 

! (*> ^ A good riddance ! 

In good spirits {or humour ) . 

[Short for 3! } Spontaneously. Without au¬ 

thority or permission. 

jS ^j\ jO b AJ*’ ,j*» To bury one’s head ostrich - like 
in the sand. ( hit. ) To put one’s head under the snow. 

See the pvb. b ^ etc. 

j jm To be disillusioned ? look back. 

Note. The above is intransitive ? and should not be 
confused with 0^^ ^ , which means (1) “to bring 

about ( another’s ) death by one’s behaviour i (2) to 
survive (a person )”. 

$ ■& $ 

To slide . 

$ $ 

{ 1 ) To free i let go. ( 2 ) To set afoot i start . 
Example : s* (3) To give (something) to boot. 

(4) To display for comparison. ( 5 ) To offer one’s head 
in devotion. 

[With 31 } To make head or tail of. ( hit. ) 
To bring one’s head out of. See also f 
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At a loss to understand. Astray. Tangled. Cf . 

$ * $ 

To discourage or disspirit. To disil¬ 
lusion. ( ) To make cold ( or cool ) ? refrigerate. 

j» [Compound word'} In good humour. Mellow : partly 
intoxicated ( also ) . 

jm ( Slang } To put off ? put by. 
jnf 5 To be in a dilemma. ( Lit. ) To be 

stuck ( or caught ) at the parting of the ways. 
j*» Straightforward ? direct. Round ? as a sum. 

p jF J &jm Ups and downs ? vicissitudes of life. 

( Lit . ) The hot and cold things of the times. 

$8 # & 

el j To expose? as a child. (Lit.) To put on the way 
j*» To arrive unexpectedly. 

j—m To boil over. To overflow. To go over again. — 

f 1 See on page 519. 

j IJ To die in labour. (By extension ) To be lost or 

misappropriated. 

jm To peep or shine. To pop ( or drop) in ? ( with \ } 
to call on. To be committed. To originate. To run in to? 
amount to . 

jUa I j*> To intrude ? come in unexpectedly or without 
notice. cf. 0 j** 

'jm To die a natural death. ( Lit.) To carry 
a living head to the grave. 

Note. A variant form replaces by p-b-’ 

i. e. a healthy head. 

Jt m J m To offer one’s head in devotion, 
j^l^ jm To do perfunctorily. 

L -) J&Fjm To offer one’s condolences. (Lit,) To 

say j~ i. e. May you be healthy . 

jm ( Compound adjective } In an angry mood. 

( Lit. ) Having a heavy head. 

0*3To set on quarrelling with ? or 

36 
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opposing ? some one. ( Lit . ) To come to grips with one’s 
horns. 

j**t The night is young ( Lit . ) It is the beginning 
of the night . 

... j-J jm He is eager or looks for 
(such and such a thing) . Example : <£\y. 

He is eager for the fray. {Lit.) He has a headache for... 

^Jjrud ( h ) U*J M He a ^ides by his 

word ( or tells the truth ) even if he has to forfeit 
his head . 

Li j» He came to himself ( when it was rather 
too late ) . {Lit. ) He struck his head against a stone. 

c.J jB” He is in the know. ( Lit. ) His head is 

in the affair. 

y&jj) j» To knit up : close up or conclude. 

See also 

C.—*) (fjr’SSP” jl ^i) U*j m His head doesn’t belong 

to himself (*. he is exceedingly generous or devoted ) . 

( Colloquial } He doesn’t know ( how to do ) 
it i he doesn’t understand it — <Jp- ^r*- 4 He is 

blind to kindness. 

'J* { Colloquial } To be cheap and in great 
supply \ go begging. ( Lit . ) To survive its owner. (The 
idiom is perhaps used mostly by Iranian Jews } . 

'j M To take one’s time over . ( Lit. ) To do 
with patience. 

I To put on {or to) one’s mettle i warm the 

blood of. To rouse the jealousy of. To defy. ( Lit. ) To 
bring round ( some one ) to his zeal or enthusiasm. 

jm To bow down ( lit . bend one’s head ) in 
deference . To submit. To truckle. 

'j* To go to stooli ease nature. ( Lit. ) To go 
{or sit ) on one’s feet. 

:9l [Colloquial } To get one’s back up. 

( Lit. ) To fall on the hump. ( Connection obscure } 

To abide by? or stick to > one’s word. 

To put up. To associate or mingle. To start 
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( = } . To wear on the head ( = o^J' } . 

$ $ 

JT ( Colloquial } To anaesthetize locally. 

# $ 

ji 1F" To talk one’s head off. ( Lit, ) To carry 
away one’s head. 

0*JJ** *jrt <SSee under s* 

Jj& 1 jfrS jm {Colloquial} [Sometimes £>*■> Ijs-F p^*-} 
To take advantage of one’s absence. (Lit.) To see one’s 
head ( or eye ) at a distance. 

Jjj t j\*S jm ( Colloquial } To put some one out of 
the way } take him on a one-way ride. ( Lit. ) To put 
some one’s head under the water. 

a o^rti \j\J!T jm [Colloquial } To play upon some 
one} play a trick on him} make a game of him } dupe him. 

( Lit. ) To rub syrup on some one’s head. 

oMr I j^S jm { Colloquial } To defraud some one. 

( Lit, ) To put a hat on some one’s head. 

fI j\*S jm To amuse or beguile some one. 

( f/ means 66 to warm ” } . 
yJ.+JiS’j* To drink off} quaff (off). To supervise or inspect. 
yJ.+JLS’ -ij—m { Colloquial } To peep } look furtively . 

( Lit, ) To thrust forward the small head. 

( Colloqui al } To taunt } reproach bitterly. 

( Lit, ) To hit ( some one) on the head. 

$ < 5 - ■& 

*S"jm { Arch aic } To have a vinegar countenance ? 
be sour-tempered. (Lit. ) To sel) vinegar. 

$ * $ 

jIja 0 jl zT c->< £J>. cJjijz ja <» 

T . A head not intended for devotion to dear friends is a 
heavy burden carried on the shoulders. 

\j <^S To loosen the purse strings ( lit. the 
opening of the purse ) . 

JC <Km>S jm ( Colloqui al } To fleece ( of one’s money ) . 
Note. This is perhaps O^J' i. e. to wash? 
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Or shave ? one’s head and rub his body ? as is done by 
rubbers in Turkish baths. 

( Colloquial } To feel gay ? be in ( good ) 
spirits, (y*f means “the effect of an intoxicating drug”}. 

«• ©yc.:> {Add the following): 

The phrase is often used to mean “ The best part of the 
work is still left undone ” or “ The worst is behind ” 

( in which case it is better to say <S>y 

i. e . the ox’s head is still in the jar } . 

C—<1 He is a n oney-bagsi he stinks of money. 

( Lit, ) He sits on a treasure - trove. (This is what ser¬ 
pents were believed to do } . 

Jt*l> <T *T JU j* p. T. If the head has no defi¬ 

nite owner ? why talk of the hat ? ( Cited by way of 
compliment in offering something} . Cf. the E. He that 
has no head reeds no hat. 

M SjC OfHe talked my head off. See 

( Colloquial } Intrepidity ? boldness. (Lit.) A fear¬ 
less head. 

y&jJ I I j* To finish hastily i also ? to bungle . 

( Lit. ) To join the ends of something together. 

<)Jjm I cannot make head or tail of 
what he says. (Lit.) I cannot understand the beginning 
or end of what he says. Cf, 1 -P j- 

^ j m To make a rush for obtaining 
something. (Lit.) To break heads and hands for somethirg 
(that “sells like hot cakes ” ) . 

IjL^ J ( Colloquial } Noise. Fuss. Hue and cry. 

I jl)t? Jjm To noise something abroad . - 

J* I <5^** Hush it up ! 

^0 J j* To put into shape ? settle ? manage ? get 

into shape. ( Lit, ) To give a head and face to. 

jlT J Dealing. Intercourse. Liaison. Concern. 

AlT J To tire out oneself ? as in explanations or 
arguments ? talk one’s head off. 

^ I ^j m To nose about ( of around ) ? hang about? 

smell round ? nose out a secret. ( Lit . ) To water one’s 
head and ears . 
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oJ±T*Jj& A {Slang) Bursting with health ? in full bloom. 

$ # & 

( Colloquial } To botch i bungle i tinker i 
nail up ? knock together. ( Lit. ) To tie up together. 

0^3 To patch up. To compose carelessly, ( Lit, ) To 

join together. 

# e.*J JUC^eJ <-r the 

following E.E. ) ; Leave well alone. 

{ Colloquial ) To show up in society. 
( Lit . ) To introduce one’s head among others’ heads. 

22s o $ 

To order > place an order for. 

y&jT To recommend. {With To enjoin i instruct? 

charge. 

0 3 JjLj 2 c -r Ji J a JT c-i- {Slang} To play fast and 
loose ? veer and haul. ( Lit, ) To repeat saying ? u Loo¬ 
sen and tighten ” . 

$ 22s 

# JUC-c <xpc) Ij ( Add the following E. E. } ; 

He that travels far knows much. Also > travel makes a 
wise man better ( ? but a fool worse ) . 


Next time. {Lit .) Next journey or voyage. 

$ o s2s 

C-* l Jf 5 , ^ cjjf i c—*1 T. A table-cloth 

without bread is a mere rag ? just as a jug without water 
is mere clay. 

a *jT OjAm* { Colloquial } To rip up. {Lit.) To make a 
table-cloth of (/. e. to spread or open). — \j^^ t 

To disembowel ? or rip up the belly of ? some one. 

32s * # 

ail l— > \j ^JtAm { Colloquial } He is abusive or 

foul-mouthed from a child. 

Notes. ( 1 ) J- is a vulgar form of *■***" u roof ” - 
in this case “ the roof of the mouth. ” (2) The original 

sense of this idion is based on the custom of separating the 
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jaws of a new-born child ? or “holding his palate in an 
upward position ” . This was done simultaneously with 
wishing for the child some good habit ? as truthfulness ? 
honesty ? etc. to accompany him through his life. The 
phrase in question ? therefore ? amounts to saying that 
such and such a person is so abusive by nature that one 
would think that when his parents practised the custom 
in his case they wished him to have a foul mouth. 

oL** His palate is black ( i. e. His curses become 

effective). See the preceding entry. 

$ * $ 

Jaa* ( saghat ~) To founder or die? as a horse. £ Slang 
and derogatory } To stop dead ? break one’s neck. 

( For 0 3 jf ) To miscarry. ( Lit. ) To cast 

off ( a child ) . 

$ # $ 

(s aghat-) To use bad language 1 revile. {Bookish). 

$ # & 

To stumble or trip. 

& ■& $ 

To be coined. {Lit .) To receive the stamp of a die. 

4C" To coin or mint. 

<£* Mammonist. {Lit.) Numismatist. 

$ * $ 

US* ( Compound word ) Used to drudgery ? plodding \ 
indefatigable. {Lit.) Having a dog’s life. 
jjp* Spoiled or wasted. {Lit.) Eaten by a dog. 

{ Colloquial ) To loaf ? idle away one’s time. 
{Lit.) To beat a dog? or else? live or act as a dog. 

* I J (Add the following E. E. ) ; 

( d ) The devil is good to his own. 

His dog is better than himself. 

( A jocular or ironical way of praising someone. ) . 

( j) u-fe* f. t. What ! a dog and a house ! 

( i. e. It it strange for a dog to have a house —cited in 
similar instances ) . 
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§ (ju£> 1 j 4S~) He never dares (to do such 

and such a thing ) . F. T. He is no great man’s dog ( to 
he able to do such and such a thing ) . 

<> J JJ$~£b A+mjf 0 F. T. It would be better if the 

dog went hungry ? the magpie became blind -> and the 
goat remained thin. Cf . ^ 

& <t $ 

c ih ob «>VL <iVL (Col / oquial } To swagger or strut i walk 
slowly and boastingly . 

( Slang } To shell out. ( Lit, ) To cough - vulgar 
form of s* . 

& & & 

To be in a state of aspiration or mouth - 
watering > be deprived of a ( specified ) pleasure. 

( Lit, ) To suck sumac(h) . 

& * $ 

0-1 coj^> She has eaten the hoof of a mule. (This 

means that she is barren as a mule —a derogatory remark). 

& o $ 

ti&Jf (Sftf/Zg) To bungle or botch. 

^ * $ 

O*'I JjJ ^1 <*;*/ He has a strong piston (/. e, he is irre¬ 

sistible because he is supported by a strong person ) . 

$ * $ 

* AJ ( Add the following } ; 

Cf. the E. Flies go to lean horses . 

$ 4x5*ljil Has he thrown a stone in God’s 

river ? (A jocular way of saying ? u He has committed 
no gross crime 7 ’ } . 

& o-l 4>lii uf 5 jy ( Add the following ) = 

E. E . (a) Great promise •> Small performance, (b) He that 
promises too much means nothing. 

>--£;** Very cheeky or impudent. ( Lit. ) Like 
pumice-stones from Ghazvin . 

(j^) pbci uCJL*» To perform a duty faithfully \ 
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give full measure . ( Lit. ) To put the full weight in 

the scale. Cf, cr-*' ^ 

To strike a blow for something. ( Lit .) 

To beat one’s breast with a stone for something. 
jJLlT J j?\j 4cl> 4JU>- To hold on to an invalid or 

unproved argument ? not have a leg to stand on. ( Lit ) 
To distrain upon Aunt Frog’s stone. 

JT UCl- To pull the legs of (a person ) by offering him 
an exaggerated price for his commodity . ( Lit. ) To 

kick or fling ■> as a stone ( doubtful ). 

Ju>j> Jp T. To drive an unsteady stone into the 

ground ( /. e, show oneself too lenient > also > commit 
oneself easily ) . 

$ * $ 

41c C>j>* 41- { Slang } ( At ) some unknown date. 

Notes. ( l ) in Arabic means 4 a century ’ > and 
is the slang element of the phrase ? which has been 
used to designate an unknown date. ( 2 ) A variant form 
replaces by Jt* which ? in Turkish means 4 year ’ ? and 
is used in names of the Turkish cycle of years. 

& * $ 

C*J (Jocular way of saying?) 44 Such a one 

is illiterate”. {Fit.) Such a one’s knowledge (of reading 
and writing ) has been damaged by moisture. 

$ $ 

j jJtt ©^Lp- ^1^*- To go on Shanks’s mare. ( Lit. ) To 

ride the dirt road. 

To embark upon a business ? also > be in¬ 
stalled or skilled in it. ( Lit, ) To ride (on) a business. 

To cause to ride. To mount. To take on board . 
To pick up. ( Figuratively ) To assemble or erect. 
yjJL To rule or exploit some one ? have a hold 

upon him. ( Lit. ) To ride some one. 

^ jJ* ©$L) j\ ©jl^- See 31 etc. on page 571. 

^ ^ To exploit some one. ( Lit. ) To ride 

some one’s back . 

To allow mounting. — ‘r-l u’-\ 
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This horse is a good mount. 

$ * * 

JT £ju> { With 31} To take advantage of (in an ill 

sense } ? trade on ? presume upon To abuse or misuse 

( lit. sense ) . 

# # & 

&JT J 1J« To ply with questions. ( Lit . ) To wrap up 

with questions. 

$ $ 

Oju> or Cj To (blow a) whistle. 

0 */ {'Colloquial } To throw (a ball) too high up and 
lose sight of it ? throw out of bounds. 

* $ 

To be written off? as a bad debt? be 
irrecoverable. ( Lit. ) To be consumed or burnt. 

$ $ 

J { -Si } Nook and corner. 

$ * $ 

To feast (oneself) j enjoy a feast? 
play a good knife and fork. 

# $ 

Heartache. Mental vexation. Compassion. Spite. 

J To smart. 

2 $ 2 $ 

To P r i°k with a needle. [Intransitively'] To have 
a shot ( /. e. injection). 

$ $ 

>->- [Colloquial } To flicker. 

$ * $ 

To put a spoke in one’s wheel. To inter¬ 
pose difficulties. 

Note. is a flaw ? a serration (in a blade) ? etc. 

To make mischief . 

Note . means “ to cause to run”? and see 

in the preceding entry. 

$ * $ 

wUf*ju To take an oath ? Swear. 

JUT'^w To administer an oath to ? put ( some one ) on 
his oath ? swear. 
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Note, (**-• is more often used in colloquial Persian 
than ' y* 

& # $ 

C Colloquial } 1 ) It is as sure as a gun ; 

there is not a shadow of doubt in it. 2 ) No margin is 
allowed for it. (Lit, ) It doesn’t allow of being rasped 
( any more ) . 

$ * $ 

£j*9jT" To take (it) eafly. To slight i make light of. 

I F. 1 . It is the miller who makes a mis¬ 

take in reckoning. ( Said by one who denies having 
made an error } . 

Note. A variant form substitutes *hLS»| for >**- 

$ •& $ 

©jLJ ol—{ Colloquial } Dark - coloured j melanoid . 

( Lit, ) Black pan. 

id ) I j J ©L<* Not know chalk from 

cheese i be illiterate. (Lit.) Not to tell black from white. 

? Who goes there ? (Lit . ) O black one ! 

Who art thou ? 

Mere numbers j noses » multitude. (Lit.) What 
makes the army look black. 

& * $ 

V*i“ Nerveless or cowardly ( person) . ( Lil , ) Potato. 

& «■ © 

•iA« i.S; oijl F. T. An apple not influenced 

by the Canopus will remain pale. (Referring to the impor¬ 
tance of punishment or chastisement } . 

Note, Since Canopus appears only in the month of 
October > (See J-rr - oJ ^ ) it was believed that apples 
and some other fruits attain perfection about that time 
under the influence of this star. 

$ * & 

y&J To goad or prod ( in this sense also ) . 

To give a shove off (to) . To stir (by a poker) . 

Note, p- means a skewer or spit i a poker ? a 
broach > a prod > etc. 
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* jJ> A+Vjf* j\ {Add the following) : 

E . E. He whose belly is full believes not him that is fasting. 

{Slang) He cannot be satisfied > he is insati¬ 
able or greedy. 

Owl 1^6 F. T. We shall be honoured if 

you have enough. { Said to a guest at table}. 

$ * $ 

JL-w ^w { Colloquial } Never in (all) my life. ( Lit. ) (In) 
thirty years. 


*w To experience a hardship. ( Lit. ) To 
receive a slap from Fortune. 

$ * 0 

To be infected by exposure to cold weather. 

$ tf $ 

<U*w To beat one’s breast. 

j —T j*m <;**y To take up the cudgels. ( Lit. ) To make a 
shield of one’s breast . 

jS To clear the throat (lit. the chest) j hem > 

hum and ha(w) ? hawk. 

JU To creep or crawl. To glide. 

$ Q $ 


A 

{Slang) To be struck (or knocked ) all of a 
heap. ( Lit. ) To have a horn grow on one’s head. 

{Colloquial) To come to grips* also* 
set on quarrelling with > or opposing * some one. (Lit . ) 
To strike one’s horns against those of another person. 

cf. x ~>. ^ ^ 

j\ 1 j {Colloquial) To cease babbling or bothering. 
( Lit . ) To remove the cupping-glass. 

To break or train ( a horse ) . ( Lit. ) To break 

its horns. 
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To bully some one. (Li/.) To thrust one’s 
horns and shoulders forward. 

$ # 

J OjU ( Slang } Fuss i bluster. 

$ * $ 

pLS To pass the night in darkness. (L//.) To do 
as the strangers did on the night ( after the disastrous 
event of Karbela ) . 

& O # 

Vl> To shrug the shoulders. 

1r<5lil ( With 31 } To shirk or avoid. To crave 
at. ( Lit. ) To empty one’s shoulders. 

lj oli T. He causes the king to dismount 
his horse (/. c\ He ii so foul-mouthed that he causes. . . ) 

$ O $ 

jrt^^il Good night Also? good evening. (-£*■ means “welfare”). 

c^il Good night. Good-bye. (Lit.) May you have 
a good night . 

£ w«il T . Besides > every Tuesday 
night it falls in a fit. ( Said ironically by a shopkeeper 
when his customer enumerates the faults of a commodity}. 

$ * $ 

J To represent a drama j dramatize. 

ljpu*r <**il To play the part of some one. 

$ * * 

^2<ll^ oMr To have a thorn in one’s side (or flesh). 

(Lit.) To have a louse in one’s hat. Cf. ^ cr^ 

* C—l Ojt** t Add the following E . E. } ; 

(c) He thinks his halfpenny good silver. 

$ * $ 

* <i ? ^2il { /£<? following } ; 

E. E. Say you saw me not. 

<£Mc <> 0^2-1 E. T. Why ! a camel and passemen- 

tene ? (/. e. a camel cannot be tied with trimmings of lace). 

I j Jt.it All is quiet (again) ? nothing doing. (Lit.) The 
camel has been killed. ( Referring to the camel which 
was killed in the Feast of Sacrifices in presence of thou¬ 
sands of people } . 
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jlf 5 j2 t t { Compound word } Medley ? hotchpot(ch ) » 
mixture of incongruous things. ( Lit.) Camelopard. 

Jim {Compound word } Contrarieties i incongruous state¬ 
ments. (Lit.) Camel-cat. Cf . jl f 

& * & 

ciliT Detailed description (or commentary). 

Note . *-9^ ( kashshaf ) ? which originally means 
u a discoverer or explorer ” > is the title of a famous 
commentary on the Koran by Zamakhshari . 

$ * $ 

^( Colloquial } To murmer or purl ? as water. 

$ * $ 

{ Colloqui al } To flow or fall ? as water. 

Note . ^ ^ is ( the noise of ) flowing or falling 

water ? also ? a freshet. 

* $ 

cij— 1* J **We had to take the consequences. ( Lit. ) 
The evil (arising from such and such an act) involved us. 

& * $ 

b Justice (or equity) forbids. (Lit.) It is not 
a condition of justice. 

JF ji ail) bjZ I bet you (or guarantee that) he will return. 
y2m.> bjm To bet ? lay a wager (or bet ) . 

JT b To make ( it) a condition > stipulate > lay down. 
To guarantee or undertake. 

& * $ 

I j$*S >£^i To damage a person’s character or reputation? 
libel or slander him ? cast aspersions on his character. 
( Lit. ) To take away his honour . 

& * $ 

jJ J*(sherrover) [Slang) Balderdash; rigmarole. 

Note, Very possibly j** and are contractions of 
and “ poetry and incantation ” respectively. 

$ * $ 

Jki A little bird told me so. ( Lit. ) My thumb 

was informed. Cf. the Fr. Mon petit doigt me l’a dit. 

$ # $ 
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{ Slang ) To pay (one) out well. ( Lit.) To wash. 

$ $ 

J Neat ? ship - shape ? tidy? unconfused ■ explicit. 

{Lit.) Washed and swept. 

& $ 

Herculean task. ( Lit .) Splitting of the moon. 

$ * h 

jKi {Colloquial) To be upset or disconcerted. (Lit.) To 
be hunted . 


w! Estrangement ? coolness. Ex ample : I o^-r* 

o-l ) There is an estrangement between them. 

$ $ 

AiaJ Fragmentary. ( ) Broken ( and ) tied. 

To be weighed ( or broken) down. ( Lit.) To be 

broken . 

To humiliate oneself. To forbear from 
making pretensions. ( Lit . ) To break oneself. 

$ * $ 

viJJKi [CoIIoquial } To make mouths (at some 
one ) j pull a wry face. 

$ $ 

^ ( Colloquial ) To nourish the hope 

of a feast or whet one’s appetite. ( Lit . ) To soap one’s 
belly (/. e. prepare it for a feast) . ( Cf. the E. 4t soap ” 
which means figuratively u flatter ” . ) 

To sag. To bulge. (Lit.) To give forth a belly, 
jiff* { CoIIoquial } His bowels do not move. 

( Lit.) His belly or stomach doesn’t operate. 
jJ f 1j—C j\ {Colloquial } To play a good knife 

and fork > do justice to a meal. 

Note. This idiom is based on the custom of Jl 
I J* which means literally u to bring ( some one ) 
out of his mourning ” . This is done with certain forma¬ 
lities by the relatives of a bereaved person at the end of 
the year which has marked his mourning. Amongst other 
formalities the bereaved is made to wear new clothes by 
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his relatives: who offer him the necessary stuff for these 
clo >hes . 

In the phrase in question one’s belly is supposed 
to have been in mourning ? and to have had no food for 
a long time. Hence ? the need for “ bringing it out of 
mourning ” . 

$ $ 

JjMi ( Colloquial } Knockabout ? durable ? tough. 
{Lit. ) Capable of being whipped. 

[Colloqui al] At full drive ? post-haste. ( Lit .) Using 
the whip. 

$ $ 

( Colloquial } Slovenly: slip-shod? untidy. 

$ * $ 

[Slang] To relax one’s efforts. 

I [Same as J ‘**0 

f* J-* To be lenient or tolerant. ( Lit. ) To hold ( it ) 
loosely. Cf . 

$ < 3 - $ 

1} plm [Slang] Higgledy-piggledy? confused. (Contrac¬ 
tion of u pottage of turnip ” } . 

$ < 5 - $ 

uSjJli To Stride. (Also 0f } 

$ * $ 

3Jh Jju ( Slang } Disorderly or crowded. {Used as 
a noun } Confusion ? babel ? bustle. 

c *f To make ( much ) noise. To riot ? disturb pub¬ 

lic peace. 

$ * $ 

He has got the upper hand ( now ) ? 
and will stop at nothing ? he is uncontrollable. (Lit.) 
( Even ) Shemr will not serve as his herald ( or will not 
control him ) . 

Notes. 1) Shemr was the general who slew Emam - 
Hossein. 2 ) The phrase could also be taken to mean 
“ He out-herods Herod ” . 

$ $ 

y&J To shore up ? support by a shore. 
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( See below ) . 

Jlc A very small sum > nothing to shout about. 

Notes. (1) jU , which is pronounced shender'- 
ghaZ ( with the stress on the second syllable ) > is often 
used as an attributive adjective for (salary) ? or the 

like : Example ■ *jf ^ 631* ( 2 ) or o-ci is 

a slang word meaning u a rag”? but has been used here to 
qualify 3^ — a money of account worth 1.2 5 dinars. 

$ < 3 - $ 

jLC> Joking apart. 

jl lj ^r ^ To carry 

a joke too far ( lit. cause it to go out of bounds ? or 
make it serious ) . 

$ * $ 

To be fervent or passionate. To be full of 
emotions. ( Lit. ) To have a sensation in one’s head. 

{used in /. €. I am anxious or uneasy 

( about it ) ) . 

JJ 0 J* To go too far > be outrageous in one’s 

conduct. 

Note. This may be connected in meaning with the 
adjective nature of the word Jj* /. e . “ salty or brackish”? 
in which case the idea is to make something too salty ? 
or to bring the salt part of it out. However » ->>* is also 
a noun meaning u sensation or emotion ” . 

$ $ 

To give ( a girl ) in marriage. ( Figuratively) To 
give away i lose. 

$ * $ 

There is a rumour that. 

$ * $ 

f P ee P - show. (Lit.) European city. (Figuratively) 
Omnium gatherum \ medley. 

Note. The phrase J <*+ 3! o-l 

is an extension of the above and means “ This is Europe 
( or a European city ) where there are all sorts of things 
or persons ” . 

$ # 

j —^ 'j4s m C Slang } A place where there is no law or 
justice ? also > a babel or Scene of confusion. 
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j ^LmIp- ^' 1 ° ^ e l a,, d °f the one- 

eyed make yourself one-eyed. Cf. ->* etc, 

E. E. When you are in Rome 7 do as the Romans do. 

$ & 0 , 

c-*i { Colloquial } To be crushed or mashed. To become 
Squashy j as fruit. To (be) spread out. 

& # $ 

££ A Sheikh wearing small bells on his ankles 
( i. e. a hypocrite or a prudish person ) . 

Note. The bells are intended to scare ants > so that 
they are not trodden on by the walker. 

ij [Slang'} To slip away (or off) j make oneself 

scarce . { This may be based on an anecdote ? not known 
to me ? about a Sheikh } . 

$ * & 

Cardboard cavalier ? man of straw. ( Lit . ) Lion 
made of snow. Cf . fl*»- 

To hrave. ( Lit. ) To make a lion of. 

lap- U j\Z Head or tail. Toss up. (Lit.) Lion or inscription. 

$ * & 

ejrti or Jj-* To give birth to another 

child before weaning the one who is being nursed. 

^JUl-f” 1j>j+P” o To press the juice from > or out of j 
something. 

I jyS ojji To sap or exhaust ( the vigour of ) some 
one ? also 7 bleed him white. 

$ # $ 

jn—i To be in demand 7 have a good market. 
(Lit . ) To become sweet. 

$ <t $ 

^Ua** { Used adjectivally } Naughty. (Lit. ) Satan. 

l—la«£ To have a nocturnal pollution. (Lit, ) To be 
subject to the Devil’s deceit. 

$ $ 

^l—p- { Compound adjective} Over - precautious about 

one’s life. (Lit. ) Whose life is (brittle as) glass. 

4JL_« [Slang} A nigger in the woodpile (or fence). 

3 7 



u=> 

JL? ( Colloquial } To shave. ( Lit. ) To smooth 
( often j } 

owXiT" J vil*^ Frankly ? in plain words. ( Lit . ) Smooth 

and shelled ( or peeled ) . 

$ tt & 

jpc*» jx**? { Colloquial } Early in the morning? at dawn. 

jrpcJ U»i Good morning. 

3 £ & 

JL.a I There is a sneeze ? so we must make a pause. 

( Superstitious belief ) . 

Note. s-.-* originally means “patience ” . 

* $ * 

To take a morning draught. 

$ * $ 

of JImI-J I wish you a good health. 

(Said to one who has just had a bath } . 

I hope you have had a sound sleep. 

$ * $ 

U.S <TIWhy ? you don’t happen to be in a desert. 
( Said to a guest who is going to leave his host although 
night has fallen? in order to make him abandon the idea}. 

cUwjrj—cJ One could hardly hear himself out 

(i. there was too much noise ) . 

They complained or grumbled ? they showed 
discontent. ( Lit . ) Their noise was heard. 

& & 

I j jJ ©Mr \j JS'jw? (Same as c— I \j ^ ^ 
etc . with $ u hald man ” for s* u heads ” ) . 

$ & 
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< 7 :^) Frankness. {Lit. ) Explicit tone. — *^1 >® *■: 

Frankly. 

$ * & 

citj*? { Used as follows }: (1) cJ\^u> }\ To dispense 

with) or forget ) gradually. ( 2 ) c^\^> 3 1 To cause 

to dispense with or forget. (3) To set think-' 

ing ) put it in the mind of. 

ft * ft 

To criticize. ( Lit, ) (1) To test or ring coins. 
(2) To be a money-changer) do banking. 

ft ft 

jf iS To eat or drink \ take. ( Lit. ) To Spend. 
jlai ^j*& Apart from j irrespective of. 
ySj-T jlai 3 ( With 31 } To dispense with. To waive or 
relinquish i abandon or disregard. 

ft * ft 

^X*J To line up. To queue up. 

ft * ft 

To have a good time j enjoy oneself. 

ft ft 

<?ca^ [Slang] To spin a (long) yarn. (Lit.) To put 
a record (on the gramophone.) 

ft * ft 

*of j\jm\ One who is faithful to 

secrets. (Often used in the phrase ->Lr-l o* 

i. e . My chest is a box in which secrets can be kept). 

ft * ft 

<t &j> IjJ J^SS* 0 &3*? ( Add the 

following E. E. } : 

Each bird loves to hear himself sing. 

ft <5- ft 

C-ib ^*3^ &J3& It will not look nice or decent. 

( Lit . ) It will not have a good face. 

^^1^ C>j$& To accomplish or perform. To render an account. 
To give a bill. 

^ y &To be accomplished. To be realized. 
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To be disgraced. To lose entirely 
its value or credit. ( Lit. ) To assume the shape of a 
( black ) penny. 

0 $ 

o cmm) ojdjM ^JL { Add the following'} : 

E. E. The eagle does not catch flies. 

& «■ $ 

C> 

4-J& c >0 A guarantor who is required to pay at 

any moment whether the original debtor declines or is 
ready to pay. (Lit.) Guarantor ready to pay from his purse. 

& * & 

To become a by-word ( lit. proverb ) . 

$ * & 

J^ To cause a loss to one’s heir (* ; . e. be prof¬ 
ligate or lavish of money ) . 

Jji jt jj* Loss caused by want of money. Cf. the E , 
Money is oft lost for want of money. 

ijU There is no harm in it. 

$ * 0 

( y&j k ) jJf uaa*? To swoon or faint \ fall into a fit. — 
pb j am pinched with hunger i I am starving. 

& 0 

^2*1^ cJU**? To be protected by sanctions. 

y£jf\jyS To stand guarantor for some one. 

$ * $ 



To lie on the back i lie in a supine positi n. 

$ * & 

wCJU? i (have) lost patience? my patienc' is exhausted. 

Note, A variant form of this phrase gives 
Jjl— ?■ e . My patience reached its utmost limit 
( lit. ceiling ) . 

$ & & 

^^9U? To put on airs and refuse to grant a re¬ 
quest ? put one’s talent in a napkin? he high and mighty. 

Note, The literal meaning of cy^\^ j s “to 

put on the upper shelf ” . The direct object of the verb 
is apparently i)jf “bottom” or “anus”? the whole phrase? 
meaning freely “ to sit on the upper shelf”. 

# * $ 

O** To tell fortunes. To cast a horoscope. 

$ $ 

Propensity to mix with all sorts of people ? 
and especially with both sexes. (Lit,) Nature or property 
like that of £*z**j& 4 purgative manna. 5 

Note, Purgative manna is supposed to be harmless? 
and agreeable with all temperaments. 

# * $ 

0*J^ To come off. To sag. 

& $ 

C ) ajS-F JUiT 9! s^jJb 

E. E. Joy surfeited turns to sorrow. 

E . T, Joy depresses one when it exceeds its bounds. 

& * * 

OTo pr°j e ct or plan. To propose? set forth i pro¬ 
pound. To draw or sketch. 
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>•$Party to a (law)suit. 

^jf\jyS jSjb To take gome one’s part. 

>3 J& Correspondent. 

$ * $ 

To speak ironicallyj gay one thing and mean another. 
{ With } To taunt or reproach. 

$ * * 

JT jUtt? To revolt or rebel. To rage. {Of a river } To 
overflow its banks. 

& $ 

J&j b) Ojib> To elude i evade ; dodge i shift. 

* * $ 

^JUi pmLip To be spell-bound. To become inextricable 
{sometimes cphJJ — ^**.11* The knot is untied; 

things are cleared . 

F To spell ; cast a spell on { Intransitively } To 
practise witchcraft. 

£8 o & 

To give up hope. 

^*£1^ {With <* } To have views upon; covet; have 
an eye on. 

F To covet. To be covetous. 

C-*-f E. Covetousness is the mother of 

ruin and mischief. 

F, T. Covetousness brings untimely death. 

$ * & 

To hang ( a person ) . 

$ * $8 

To ring or tinkle. To resound. {Often lock} , 

Iflb^r lc jl? Nolens volens i whether one wishes or not. 

$ * * 

E. T. The cursed necklace ( /. e. the nuptial 
knot of marriage ) . — ^-lil He or she was 

deprived of single blessedness. 

$ £8 

To protract or prolong. To be long in doing 
( something ) » take a long time to do (it). 
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0 JlUiT J jb To take ( time ) . Example : ^ JU j j it 

took two years. 

<T aJfcl^Pc5 Before long. 

Soon after. 

. ^ $ * $ 

^£9y ojlgt? To wash oneself after easing nature. 

$ * $ 

j-f To settle upon i fix ( the price of something ) . 
To go or travel through ? traverse. 

$ * $ 

Good will. — -A*!*” With a good will or mind j 
of one’s own free will. 

$ * $ 



j& Up Superficial observer. 
j&U? Simulation. 

To cause to appear. To develop 3 as a film. 

J* j? To be unjust to '3 do injustice to. To oppress. 

$ * # 

( With <t } To be suspicious of. 



To bring to bay. To harass. To argue down. 

To disable. 


$ * & 

o^lc To accustom or habituate. 

C&&A& To get the habit ( to ) j fall into the habit (of). 


Ac To scorn. To disdain. Example: (a ) CS 1 . ^ ■>->!* A* 
x J>. He disdains to talk with me. ( b ) ^ A-* !>* 

Cr*f £->->•> 3! ( Bookish ) I scorn to lie. 

$ * $ 
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To go to law > bring an action (against some one). 

$ * $ 

fjl-C To start ( on a journey) . - ^ He left 

for Abadan. 

$ $ 

0 ai JJl-C To fall in love. Example : ^ jl He fell 

in love with her. 


jjli [Colloquial ) To be put out of patience by 

harassment. ( Lit. ) To sin or rebel. 

& * & 

Oil) 1) (God) bless you. 2) I wish you good health 

( said to one who has had a bath ) . 

$ $ 

To be cursed by one’s parents for disobedience. 

$ * $ 

£jrjS 4)L*9l> ^pc* jilc T. A wise man will not take as 

fable what is said by people. 

E. E. ( Same as for J's* <~i3L? s* 31 etc. ) 

$ $ 

^2 $OTo take an example or lesson. 

$ * & 

An old lame rogue. {Lit. ) Lame Osman. 

Note. Osman is a typical name. 

# * & 

To deviate or swerve. — cb ac ” 31 To 

go back on one’s word » revoke one’s promise. 

$ * $ 

jjlc To offer an excuse. 

&Lf jl y JO jjc A lame or pitiful excuse. (Lit.) An excuse 
worse than the sin ( committed ) . 

^2*1jJ— £ To apologize i ask pardon > excuse oneself. — 
ji-p j b e g you, pardon j I am not in a position to 
do that. 

0»1 42*1 He is excused > he has offered his excuse. 

He is not to blame { ironical ) . 

^2*1 1 jrj**T jJlc To discharge a person \ send him packing. 

Cf. cr^\j* 
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A lame excuse. { Rare ) 

ft «■ ft 

L .) OJU-iT aAj£ To brawl from drunkenness. 

ft «■ ft 

J" jz To say ( in polite conversation') . 

ft <5- ft 

0 <5^-^ To damage one’s reputation ? bring 

disgrace upon oneself. 

ft O ft 

To shell out » pay? as a bribe. (Lit.) To perspire. 

IjryS „J^- c To put some one to the blush. 

{ Lit. ) To cause some one to perspire, 

$ * $ 

<l:*JLS T m A bride who is highly 

commended will turn out a slut. ( Said when a person or 
thing turns out to be contrary to one’s expectations } . 

f 5 J*r c-aa J c F. T. If the bride 

has four petticoats ? it must be taken into consideration 
that she has also big posteriors. (This means that we are 
not concerned with other people’s properties > since they 
have a use for what they own.} . 
j\ ( Compound word } Flimsy i gimcrack. (Lit. ) 

That can endure only as long as the bride goes to the 
baths and comes back. 

$ «& $ 

o^U) Mere tool j cat’s - paw. ( Lit . ) Little doll 

( dancing ) before the kettledrum. 

$ * $ 

*y> J *( Slung } To throw oneself at some one’s 
feeti cry to him > implore or beseech him. 

$ * $ 

Self - admiring or overweening person > prig. 
(Lit, ) One who unduly thinks he should be esteemed or 
endeared by others. 

jtj-£ [Compound word } ( Spoiled ) darling > unique 
child who has been spoiled. (Lit.) Single precious pearl. 

$ * $ 
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The humour took him ? he just fancied it. 
( Lit. ) Fancy ( or love) attracted him. 

$ * $ 

The prop ( of stay ) of one’s age > also ? son 
worthy of his father. (Lit.) A cane used in old age. 

$ * $ 

w-aaC To remain ( or lag) behind. To be deferred. 

To postpone. To retard. 

To set back > as a clock. 

<-*a£ To push (or keep) back. To withdraw. ( Intran¬ 
sitively } To retreat. To recoil. 

J^ To pursue. To chase. 

jb ifSsJte To send for some one. 

^aC To draw back. To withdraw. {Intransitively } 
To retreat. To flinch . 

To leave behind. To outpace or outstrip. 

$ & $ 

SwUC ( Bookish } To get a thing off one’s chest > 
relieve one’s heart j unbosom oneself. 

* * # 

f j T. Change your wit or reason ( i. e. Don’t 

be silly ? think better ) . 
j JUc He was at his wit’s end. 

h) ^^IaC He is a button short > he is 
half-witted. (Lit.) His wit (or reason) needs a makeweight. 

£ j? ^JaC He is weak in the upper storey ? he is half¬ 
witted. ( Lit. ) His wit is round. 
l J& ^JIaC It is beyond his wit (or mind)? he is out 
of his depth. (Lit.) His wit is not deep enough. 

I j^S To throw dust in some one’s eyes j hood¬ 
wink or blindfold him. ( Lit . ) To steal one’s wits. 

jO j —a JiaC T. Men’s wits are in their eyes 

( t. e. they usually judge by appearances ) . 

& tt $ 

$0 3 ( Slang } To keck or retch. ( 3** and 

Ji suggest the sound of one who tries to vomit} . 
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To come to nothing. [Lit, ) To be left abortive. 

$ * $ 

<UAc' (Lit.) Embryo and foetus. ( Figuratively ) A de ¬ 
formed or misshaped person or creature ? also? an over¬ 
weening but mean person. 

$ O $ 

jrt-P ^Ac A faultfinder or nagger 5 a fussy person. 

( From the story of one Ali who found fault with ? and 
took exception to ? anything that was done by his wife} . 

$ $ 

^Ac In spite of ? in the teeth of. 

<*Ac Of <LAc Ji Against > con(tra) . 

$ * $ 

A new lease of life. (Lit. ) A second life. 

$ & 

Ill-tempered or crabbed person. 

Note, Omar > son of Sa r d > is a historical 

figure in the tragedy of Karbela. By his order Shemr 
slew Em am - Hossein. 

$ & $ 

IcJL) \j He passed away j he died. {Lit. ) He gave 

his life to you. 

&j£> ^ His life failed him. 

Methuselah’s life very long life. (Lit.) Noah’s life. 

$ * $ 

U&jJ I J-aC To produce or manufacture. To raise. To grow. 
(The intransitive would be To be manufactured. 

To be raised or produced. To grow } . 

To 0r ac * ’ practise. To operate. To !move ? as 
the bowels. 

( Colloquial } Addicted to smoking opium. 

( Lit, ) 1 ) Artificial. 2 ) Practicable. 

$ * $ 

Dear fellow ? good fellow. ( Lit, ) Dear uncle. 

$ o $ 

( Slang } To show flippant moods? also ? act 
coquettishly. Cf. Cr^tJ {J* 
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L)L> Time immemorial. ( Lit, ) Time of Father 

Adam. — f 3 I ^ J -t p 31 From time immemorial > since the 
world was made. 

$ * $ 

Time immemorial. ( Lit, ) Time ( or reign ) 

of Decius. 

Note , A variant form is <^3 j3j where ^3 j3j 

( King Vezvezak ) is a meaningless > typical name. 

& $ 

of u : -r [With 31} To find fault with? cavil. 
w* 5 C Theire is no harm in it. It doesn’t matter. It is 
all right > it is in order. 

# * $ 

( (Ail) ) yA*c Happy New Year. ( Lit, ) May your 

festival be blessed. 

$ * $ 

^ Feasting and drinking > luxury » pleasure. 

$ $ 

[Colloquial } He doesn’t care a fig ( for 
it) j he doesn’t bother (lit, think ) about it. 

<«c ( eynohoo ) { Colloquial ) Exactly. ( Lit, ) The thing 
itself j the original ( thing ) . 

$ $ 

> 

t 

o r T. Make a sieve out of it. { Reply to one who 

says u It is little or insufficient ” ( ^) when he 

is given something. 

Note, Since ^ means also ? in its substantive use? 
£< the rim of a sieve ? wheel ? etc. ” > the reply “ Make 
a sieve out of it ” amounts virtually to a pun on words. 

$ * $ 

Little knowing that ? unaware of the fact that. 

0&f To deceive the vigilance of. To keep unaware. 

To surprise > seize unawares. 
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To surprise ? come upon unawares. 

$ $ 

I w-Ki of u*Kc { With „*) To prevail upon or over. 
To overcome or defeat. 

& * $ 

To move the hips or loins in dancing. { Colloquial ) 
To have coquettish gestures. 

& # $ 

C&J{Colloquial ) To grumble. [Slang] To entice away# 
pinch or pick up ? as a woman. 

& $ 

jXl ji* To contract hernia. To be depressed or sunk. 

$ tt $ 

ji {With To bear (one) a grudge ? have a Spite 

against ( some one ) . 

To bear or entertain a grudge. To show par¬ 
tiality. { Also ^) 

$ # $ 

( Colloquial } To grumble. 

$ * $ 

Jj^c' Drowned {used as follows): 

Jjji Laden with honours. — I 0^-* Absorbed in 
thinking. — Csj* Plunged in debt. 

$ * & 

Pride or impetuosity of youth. {In old medical 
terminology) Acne. 

$ * & 

wUJ J"j£’ {Colloquial ) To grumble- 

$ * $ 

jt To Say goodbye? prepare for going. 

( Lit. ) To sing the farewell song. 

$ # $ 

To swoon » faint > fall into a fit. - cr* 31 
He was transported with joy ? he could not contain him - 
self for joy. - o*j-^ lt* iSJh? To be dying for some¬ 
thing? be crazy about (or over) it. 

$ tt $ 

i> 4«*aC To grieve ? be grieved ? become sorrowful ? 
worry { also J T \£J3>- } . 
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cJUc or JJUOjJ cJUc To neglect. 

$ <r $ 

JT tiMc [Slang] To draw in one’s horns. (Lit.) To sheathe. 

& <r & 

^jL*zJlc or ^JLlaJl£ [Colloquial } To shell out \ have to pay¬ 
or spend. ( Lit;) To roll or welter. 

# tt. # 

[Colloquial] To roll : said of a hall ? etc. 

{ Colloqui al } To roll ? as a ball v etc. 

To bubble or boil. 

$ <t $ 

viUiJlc^ To tickle. 

or 0>T^OiJc^ He is ticklish. 

^ & * $ 
c *jT To exaggerate ? exceed bounds. 

W 83b * & 

To grieve > be grieved. To worry. 

I j\Jf C To care for some one » also > sympathize 

with him. 

There is no cause for worry. 

/(To look after some one (with tender care). 

8 $ * 8 $ 

cP 31} To connive at. 

A»:ic To purser as one’s lips. { Intransitively } To 
bud ? put forth buds (also Cr~\ & 0*>3 ) . 

& $ 

c-c*iC 6>r ^ c****£ To make the most of? avail 

oneself of? not let escape. (Lit.) To consider as a booty. 

$ * & 

^jT ->■>) To go deep into ? study profoundly j 

penetrate. 

$ $ 

j2P-1jul (Sldtfg) To talk through One’s hat \ talk 

big \ bluff. 

( Colloqui al } To swallow. 

$ «& $ 

(Colloquial } To shed forced tears. To 
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weep for no good reason. ( Lit.) To press unripe grapes. 

To plunge i dive } duck. 

<bji To plunge > cause to dive. To immerse. 

Jjji To dive (figurative same)', penetrate. 

& & $ 

J~r ( To raise a disturbance > kick up a row? 

make a scene. To quarrel. 

$ * $ 

A rough or foolish giant. {Lit.) A hornless 
and tailless ghoul . 

$ $ 

To vanish or disappear. 

{ Colloquial ) He slipped off \ he disappeared. 
jzaf* To foretell events > divine. 
oajT^ ( With 31 } To backbite. 

j> Ja 5 C To feel indignant > get angry. Also 5 to sulk. 

& * 

Li 

\£^J. 4pJL. 9 To recite the opening chapter of 
the Koran for a dead person’s soul. — 0 aI ^ tS\j> <sc7 ^ 
Not to pay any attention to some one. 

I4pJli To knell the downfall or end of some¬ 
thing, ring the knell of something. Cf . the preceding entry. 

$ # $ 

9 To be delivered (of a child ) . To get through. 
To become free. 

$ * $ 

To space. 

To leave a space or blank. 
tfSjF <JL?t9 To keep aloof. 

$ O $ 

3^ To split. 
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9 To lack or miss something. Example : 
uili JJe l ac kg necessary qualifications ? he is 

disqualified. 

& $ 

To tell fortunes or have one's fortune told. 
To consult a book. To divine by playing-cards? etc. 

tf $ 

To derive a benefit or advantage ? avail oneself. 
To make a profit . 

o*bl9 To be useful or efficacious. 

Ajlji ojAfi It is useless i it is of no avail. 

u JO 3 & 11 ” As soon as he starts to 

speak ? I know what he is driving at. ( Lit, ) If he pro¬ 
nounces the letter u f I know that he means 11 Ear ah - 
Za d 33 - { is the name of a village}. 

$ $ 

^9 J *£& { Slang } Quite abundant ? in great supply. 

$ * $ 

^Twlj ,£**9 To be the first to introduce a custom > etc. 

( Lit. ) To open the door. 

CPTo conquer. ( Lit . ) To open. 

$ * $ 

^x9 ( Colloquial } To rage. To exceed bounds. { Original 
sense } To grow weak or lukewarm. 

$ O £§ 

jwXa I J,pc 9' To rut j be on ( or in) heat. 

Note. originally means a male animal. 

$ * $ 

JT 9 To pride oneself. 

& & 

C*>^9 May I be thy ransom {heading in letters addressed 
to dignitaries } > Dear Sir. 

$ # $ 

Ui cr>*!>} I forgot it. 

j-K { Intransitive verb } To spin. To friz(z) or 
frizzle j curl > crisp. 

jJb, {Same meanings as for the preceding entry to 
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be used in their transitive senses ) . 

$ $ 

f ^jb ( Of ) superior quality. 

$ * $ ■ 

fjj> 33 J T t To morrow is God’s day? tco (/. e m 

You can do the remainder to-morrow? there is no hurry 
to finish such and such a thing to - day ) . 

33J 1 On the morrow ? the next day. 

& * $ 

0**0 jl ITo miss the opportunity ? lose the chance. 
jbit I j £+*&f To avail oneself of the opportunity ? 

seize the opportunity. 

jm Breathing-gap. ( Lit. ) Time to scratch 

one’s head. 

$ * & 

j*m ijhj* or bjb To consider it one’s duty? deem 

necessary or essential. 

JTJb To grant an impossibility. 

JTjb To take for granted. 

sSs ^ sQs 

0^31 • • • To be due to ? or consequent on. . . . 

j Interest exceeding the principal. ( Figura¬ 

tively ) More details than the fundamental points. 

$ * $ 

JT Jj j* To part the hair. 

To make a distinction ? discriminate. 

$ * <8 

J ? ^J* To dip or sink. To swallow. 

I $3 To come down ? descend. To land. 

$3 To bring down ? cause to descend. 

3 To sink. To be Swallowed. To be inhaled. 

J 3j§ To collapse ? fall in ( or down ) ? tumble down. 
To fall to pieces. 

j? 3 To thrust. To drive ? as a nail. To stick. 

JT JtT 3 j> ( Same as jJ ) 

OvUiT 3 ji To subside ( also jJ] . 


38 
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JT ( With 31 } To omit or neglect. Cf t Jj* 

jzilJiP 3 jb To omit ? leave out. 

( With 31 } To be unable to ... . 

Jj -.9 To quench or extinguish ? cause to subside. To 
quell or suppress. 

JJi To subside. To be quelled or quenched. To sag ? 
sink j cave in. 

$ * $ 

j* To be deceived or cheated. 

^9 To deceive or cheat. 

} jpz, c J JJzza j-uia ^9 F. r. Be not de - 

ceived by a foe? nor deluded by a panegyrist (or flatterer). 

$ tt $ 

o*j^ jx-*9 To dissolve ? as a partnership. To annul or 
terminate. To rescind or revoke. 

$ * $ 

[Colloquial or slang } To linger ? saunter? dally. 
$ * $ 

{Sltftfg} Wee j tiny ? also? contemptible. 

$ $ 

J ,^Ll9 To bear pressure ? press. {r/z/j -O To press 

against. — £>m • ^-*3 To press some one. 

To press or squeeze. 

$ * $ 

0,2.3 jj£9^ {Colloquial } To squirt. 

$ * $ 

J^^9 { Colloquial } Meddler? nosy person. Blabber. Intruder. 
( Original sense } Meddling? interference. { Used as an 
adjective } Nosy ? meddlesome. Intrusive. 
l-?T ( Quasi proper name for a nosy person } 

Nosy Parker (sometimes ^ iU j>ai). 
jJT 9 [Colloqui al } To meddle with ? or poke 

one’s nose into? other people’s affairs. To be intrusive. 
To make mischief by blabbing. 

$ * $ 
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cUjU JUd Powerful monarch or dictator. ( "Lit. ) One who 
does what he pleases. 

$ # 

[Slang} Dilapidated; tumbledown. 

$ $ 

jUi^f J Such and such a thing or person ? so-and-so. 

One thing or other. 

$ $ $ 

[Colloquial} He is inwardly bad. Cf . the E. 
rotten at ( Of to) the core. ( Lit, ) His metal is bad. 

& # & 

^2*0 lj { Slang ) To pack off ? take oneself off ? 

buzz off. 

(SirfWg) To have at one’s fingers’ ends? 
know it well by heart. { is a puff or blow ) . 

\$jJF <UlT Knack ? clever way of doing a thing. Also ? 

last touch { originally of potters manufacturing bowls. 
This consists merely of blowing on the bowl for the pur¬ 
pose of cleaning it} . 

jS To blow or puff. To blow out ; extinguish by 

blowing. 

$ * & 

f £ [$l an g} To swell with pride? boast. 
f [Colloquial} To fizz or hiss. 

$ * $ 

jJT [Colloquial} To blow one’s nose. (Better 
say D ■>->** ^ ) 

* * * 






<> L>jlud >-A—d A veteran gambler. A public-house loafer ? 
a bar-lounger. {Lit.) The knuckle-bone used in a gam¬ 
bling - house. 

Iold [ Colloquial ) To get round a person i influ¬ 
ence him in one’s favour. {Lit.) To steal his knuckle-bone. 

$ * $ 

old ( Colloquial } To snatch or seize ( = . 

$ * $ 

Jjl—>Td To sneak away? slip away? slink off or away. 
{Lit. ) To play the smuggler. 
jT JjlflS To smuggle. 

$ «& & 

( Slang } Bragging. Fuss. 

$ * p 

f J\ j> J Id Loafing \ wool - gathering. ( Lit . ) Tending geese. 

^ld To be cracked ? split ? or cut. 

# * $ 

i 

F. T. The spoon-maker’s trade is a 
simple one ? you flatten the head by striking on it ? and 
lengthen the tail by pulling it. See tS^ i£j£+*T etc . 

on page 466. 

<j*l$ To cut ( open ) ? as a fruit. 

& ** $ 

j> ^JU I ^ld To fall short. — Jt - A I ^ He failed to 

do ? he could not do it. 

$ $ 


or ^\j^y\3 [Slang) Pell-mell? mixed up. 
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To menstruate ; have one’s periods or monthlies. 
( * ac l» literally means “ rule ” > but is used here as an 
adjective meaning “ menstruating or unwell ” } . 

$ $ 

IT cil-9 From pole to pole ? throughout the world j all 
the world over. 

Note. ol» is a fabulous mountain surrounding the 
world ? but is sometimes identified with Mt. Caucasus. 

$ * $ 

Jjftl i9 He ran short of rimes. ( Figuratively ) 

He was driven to extremities. 

To be unable to answer from excitement. 

( Lit. ) To lose the rime. 

$ $ 

{ Childish word } Nicy i goody ? lollilops. 

$ * & 

{ Colloquial } To get a thing over and 
finished with (once and for all ) ? also ? make short work 
of it. 

Note. There are three explanations for the literal 
meaning of cH* . The first is that Jl» is short for 

Jb -> Jt* which means “ noise 5 row ? fuss ? etc. ” But the 
verb ( to dig ) does not fit with this explanation. 

The second connects it with or jti which is 

the act of smelting or purifying an ore ? the idea being 
that after this is done the purified metal is dug out of 
the pit in the cupola - furnace . According to the third 
explanation ? however > the word should be spelled Jk* 
which means “ a bee-hive”? and hence the phrase means 
“ to dig up the bee-hive”. Cf . the E. phrase “hornets 9 
nest ” . 

Jl9 To smelt. 

JlS To keep ( someone ) waiting and never turn up. 
To leave in the lurch. { Originally same as q. v.). 

$ Ct $ 

jf yHs To mould > model ? shape > form. ( Figuratively) 
To pass off ? fob ? foist off ( something on some one ) . 
To adulterate. To coin ? as a word. 
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0^ To resign one’s life (or being ) . ( Lit. ) To 
empty one’s bodily frame. 

$ * $ 

JT JUa Jl9 { Colloquial } To make noise i (make a) din. 

# $ 

jai To be convinced. (Lit.) To be contented. 

jdT £>15 To convince or satisfy. (Lit. ) To give content¬ 
ment (to ) . 

$ V & 

©1$ ©1$ To laugh heartily > roar with laughter. 

$ * $ 

Jj 19 <j) To believe ini maintain. [With j£\s. } 

To grant. { originally means one who says ? one who 
maintains (an opinion ) } . 

$ * & 

( Colloquial } Secure i fast j firm. [Used adverbially') 
Firmly » fast. Severely. 

19 [Colloquial - confused with To conceal 

or hide oneself. 

To conceal or hide. See above. 

$ $ 

JM. Front? face. [Used only in Jh» In face of. In lieu 
of. Alongside of. In comparison with). 

$ * $ 

JS~ To purchase by a title-deed ( or deed of sale). 

^S}t^ T 4-)L,0 To know about a thing thoroughly \ 
know the history of it. ( Lit. ) To be (like) an old title- 
deed for something. 

& $ 

c*aI$^J 4—r* F. T. It is a robe which 

has been made to measure for him ( i. e. It befits him 
only to do it > also ? he is made for this work ? or he is 
the man for it ) . 

$ 

Nimble. Equipped for action. 

$ tt $ 

jTjT o take the soul ( of ) . 

$ * # 
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J.2ie (J) Outfit'» equipment. {Lit.) Holster and brazier. 

$ * $ 

OJti [Colloquial } - 0 £,jT q. v. below. 

J&k To maintain ? as true } believe ( in ) . To admit 

or agree. 

To be accepted or admitted. To be approved. To 
be granted ? as a request or prayer. 

JT To accept. To believe (in) . To admit. To agree 

to. To grant. 

To accept a bill > write one’s acceptance. 

W & o- ® 

£t*Jj Obscene > shameful. — *^1 jl It is a shame for 

you » it is beyond your dignity . 

& * & 

^3" {Sl an g\ To bluff. 

$ * $ 

'as' Of Stiff-necked i also> conceited. 

$ * & 

/Jt9' ( Colloquial } Height. 

J-9 To be of the required size. — aAa :* : o*i It is out 

of {of beyond) my depth See ow P a £ e 386. 

$ & 

\jj.$ To know the value of something} appreciate 
it ( also colloquially Ui ->*** } . 

jJ9 To come to know the value of something} 
begin to appreciate it. 

O&j —f To express one’s appreciation} (with 31 } 

appreciate . 

jImTU 4f <£S I ? jbj—gA jt> jwX_9 

I 7 . T. You never know the value of a kind friend until 
you fall into the hands of an ignoble person. 

E. E. ( Same as for c~ile jj; etc. ) 

& o & 

0*3 ^ To. signalize oneself} attract attention. To thrive 
or prosper. To straighten up oneself. ( Lit . ) To make a 
banner of one’s stature. 

yJ.+JtS' To grow tall} also? grow above one’s age. 
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J&jP 33 { Colloquial } To meagure. 

# $ 

^Vl) You are ( or will be) most welcome ? we are 
(or shall be) very glad to see you come. (Lit.) You may 
put your feet on my eyes. 

To take a step or action, 
f j£ Step by step. 

To bring good luck. 

y&J f>J& To walk. To step or pace. 

To measure by steps. [Intransitively } To bring 
good luck. 

jli JT f J.9 To keep pace. 

( jCl}) I congratulate you on the birth 

of your child. (Lit.) May his foot (*. 0. arrival) be blessed. 

Note. The variant a<2, l: A|*L£j| means u May 

he bring good luck ” . 

$ * $ 

Cm* 1 - Example : (<f) c—1 j\y He is due to 

arrive to-day. 

jlTo place ? set. 

3i jt jb It was agreed. It was resolved. 

j\j$ To make an appointment or arrangement? agree. 
jJP jlTo settle ? sit down. To become quiet ? be 
comforted . — ^ -r* ^ <iO We resolved 

( or decided ) to . . . 

oI$Ma j\ jb Appointment > rendezvous ? date. 

jfhA-A 3 jl jJb { Colloquial } Agreement j also ? collusion. 

$ * & 

jb* { Colloquial } Worn-out? dilapidated. (Lit. ) Scrap 
(metal ) ? also ? filings. 

$ * $ 

&iaJLc jl . . . . a3-1} Xajli /\ T. It is easier to 

imagine that a mistake has been discovered in the Koran 
than that he will fail to do ( such and such a thing ) . 
( Said when a person does not fail to do what he is in 
the habit of doing } . 
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pjj\ May I be Sacrificed to thee. (Phrase of endear¬ 

ment used in fondling a child or expressing one’s love to 
one’s Sweetheart. In the latter case a near E. parallel would 
be ic I adore you ” } . Cf. the next entry. 

or T. May I be sacrificed to thee. 

( Form of addressing the Shah or other dignitaries } . 

J To implore or beseech some one to do a 

thing. (This means originally to say “May I be sacrificed 
to you ” } . Cf . the above two entries. 

Note. means “ alms ” ? and is related to 3^' » 

which is used in ^ q. v. above . 

$ * $ 

0^ j ?,^ To make firm or strong. To secure. See 

on page 5 4l. 

$ & $ 

or <jbj* To contract a debt. 

0^^ fjp To lend j make a loan to. 

O^r ijbjk To borrow. 

U*J* T° have the loan of ; borrow. 

4 —J ijb ( Slang } To borrow ( from various 
sources ) . 

$ $ 

4c Jf To cast lots. 

Jl fix 4c } The lot fell upon him. 

4c^9 To dra w lots, (The verbal noun is which 

means lc draw? or the drawing of lots > also ? balloting”}. 

$ * $ 

^ To preserve or fence. To exclude outsiders from, 

(o^* is from the Turkish which means u a preserve 

or park ” } . 

$ # O 

JU- jA jk To blush. To be roasted brown. (Lit .) To turn red. 

$ * $ 

^ ^F- T. A man from Ghazvin splits hairs or 

skins a flint. 

Note. It is impossible to render this in E. ? as it is 
a sort of play on words based on popular etymology > 
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which considers that *S 3 (one of Ghazvin) is derived 
from ( seeing farthings ) . 

$ * & 

C**' ( A. ) C Usually ^ ) And so forth » etc. 

(Lit.) Infer the rest from this. 

$ o & 

or JT ^b To take an oath. 

To administer an oath (to) ? swear? cause to Swear. 
To swear falsely ? perjure oneself. 

©jj T. Don’t swear it. (Said to one who tries to 

empty a vessel to the very last drop? or licks the bottom 
of a dish clean}. 

$ * 2 $ 

C*>LpOljJ* ^j<pLa$ (Act based on) prejudgment. (Lit.) Punish¬ 
ment of a crime not yet committed . 

$ * $ 

wX-^9 To make an attempt on some one’s life. 
To have an intention ? intend. To mean. 

To intend. To determine. To make an attempt. 

I did not mean that. 

& # & 

j&K To go scot-free ? save one’s skin. (Lit.) To 
escape pregnancy ? as a barren animal. 

& & 

or JOOjJ To fail - t come short ? 

{ with 31 '} neglect. 

& o & 

j F" ^-^5 To lengthen out a story. To be verbose. 

©b^T To shorten the story ? sum up ? be brief. 

$ * & 

J ( or U»* 31 ) By chance. It (so) happened that. 

C*p-b> To ease nature. 

$ * $ 

j^-T jLL§ To set in a row or file ? cause to stand in 
a queue. To make a string of. 

$ o $ 

Ojla$ © jla$ Drop by drop \ in drops. 

& * & 
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^ £ia§ To lose hope > despair. 

j\ jlai ^3 Apart from \ irrespective of > independent of. 

-p JT Anh3 To cut to pieces. To parcel or divide. 

$ o # ■ 

^A3 To receive a slap on one’s neck. 

Ia9 To give a slap on ( some one’s ) neck. 

Note. The above two idioms are rather bookish ? 
and the colloquial variants are or*. and jjr\ 

o*> respectively. 

tf> * # 

$j> To keep some one silent \ i. e, bribe him. 
( Lit . ) To close his mouth by a padlock. 

$ * $ 

To be affected with colic. 

( Colloquial ) Faked \ phon(e)y. See also 
( Lit. ) Crooked like a hook. 

® * $ 

( Used as an adjective ) Counterfeit or base. 
Example : wi» 

C.*&b wi9 Transmutation. (Lit.) The changing of the essence 
( of something ) . 

& O & 

jjJ&* {Colloquial - from Turkish jj+J/* } A tough guy. 
A strong and stubborn person. A bully. 

$ o $ 

^ To eradicate or extirpate. 

c-»JU IjryX^JJLS, {Colloquial } To get the length 
of one’s shoes. To come to know ( lit. get) some one’s 
moods or habits. 

Note, A variant form is c—u ylJ where 

"rd* perhaps means “ knuckle - bone ” . 

2$S # $ 

To be crossed out. 

Jab £fl3 To pass off. To present. 

To carry astraddle on one’s shoulders 

To write off ? cross out i cancel ( also } . 
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To chase ? carve? engrave? boast. To drive a pen or quill. 

To break in two parts ? cut in two ( originally as 
when one breaks a reed pen} . {Lit.) To make a pen of. 

^JUiT ^19 To cross out or cancel. 

piLijru cJjJO \oli F. T. The pen- 

said ? U I am the king of the world and will give wealth 
to any one who uses me for writing. ” See 
or JT = Cr^y To write. 

$ * $ 

OSj—f JF o ^JL.9 To tear ( something ) so that a piece is cut 
out of it. 

Note. is a kidney or an irregularly - shaped 

stone ? and of stands for “dug” - in this case “ torn”. 

* $ 

jUazil<Ll9 Barmecide feast. See <*--* ltJj*- on page 184. 

Note. is a kind of dish ? and J^+>\ means 

expectation. 

$ O $ 

JL*i JLo>l I J £ 3 ; F. T. The only crop of Ghoin 

was cauliflower ? and even that did not thrive this year. 

Note. is a corruption of the Arabic and 

is a dialect for 4 was not’ or 4 did not exist’ . 

# * $ 

[Slang) To bluff. 

$ & £§ 

jUcjI 'MS 1 ) He could not contain himself for 

joy. 2 ) He derived extreme pleasure from that. ( Lit. ) 
Sugar was dissolved in his heart. 

$ « $ 

^JUl pi [Originally fl j* } To assume a consistency? 
be inspissated. 

jif ^ To get into shape. To be settled. 

$ ■» $ 

V ,0^9 Scanty food just enough to keep one alive. 

& -a $ 

'j£-& To become humpbacked. To crouch or squat 
{ also j/> } . 


$ «■ & 
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To break one’s word (or promise) . 

To promise > give word. To warrant. 

4r Jj* Word of honour > parole d'honneur. 

(^<S -M) j*9To make some one promise. 

$ * & 

. . . 4f" (1) He is not strong enough to . . . 

(2) He cannot afford to . . . means u power” } . 

To pour out one’s fury upon 

a person. 

He flew into a rage. 

To sulk. — ( oij') O' 4 ^ He is not on speak¬ 

ing terms with me. 

j# J ( Slang } Sulkiness ? also ? anger. 

$ O 

I {**.) To retrograde ( Lit . ) To walk backward. 

$ * $ 

4^a^9 To roar with laughter. 

$ # $ 

^^ ^1*9 To measure ( others’ corn ) by one’s 

own bushel. ( Lit. ) To form an analogy with oneself. 

$ $ 

O&jJ I ^9 To provoke vomiting. 

0*S^ ^9 To vomit. 

<&jT ^9 - Example : c~*\ c*J? JL\ j£ e blear-eyed. 

$ $ 

To rise. To revolt. 

^ ^ *9 To make a scene ? kick up a row. 

See also the next entry. 

jS C*cl*9 To be a prodigy ( of ) . To perform a wonder. 

( Lit . ) To rise ( from the dead) . 

O $ 

^ \S}t^ ^ To dispense with something? 

abandon it ? not worry about it. 

0*3 f To stipulate? make it a condition? insert as a condition. 

$ < 3 - 
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J J..*9 To kick up a row ? raise a tumult. 

( Construed also with } . 

& $ 

^b 3 ^1*9 (Sitftfg } To have a gnawing sensation : said 
of the stomach. 

$ $ 

^Tc.^9 1) To assess (the value of) ? evaluate ( = 

2) To inquire the price of. 

$ * $ 

04 y (<U £ $) <UJ To chop or hash. ( See the next entry) . 

J <uj* (Sirftfg) To beat to a mummy? pound 

to a jelly? make a mince-meat of. 

Notes . ( 1 )<►;»? as used in the above two idioms? 
originally means chopped meat ? or a stew made with it. 
(2) means preserved or potted meat ? corned beef ? 

pemmican ? and the like. 

& * & 



C.*! jG F. T . It is a matter in which water and 

fire are involved. (Cited as an excuse in cases where food 
which has been cooked is not found to be savoury ox tasty) . 
4 mSJ^ JG 'j\ JG It is all over. The die is cast. 

JG ( Colloquial for To start to operate or 

run (again) ? come into operation. 
jjuT JG ( Colloquial for q, v. on page 489 .) . 

JG ( Colloquial for ) To commission? 

operate ? work ? as a mine. To invest ? as a capital. 

jl JG He is not equal to the task ? he is not the man for 
it. It is not in his line. He is not likely to have done this. 
JG ( Colloquial for } To apply or use (also 

j^) . To put into practice. 

C.-I fSo JG {Poetical } Things are as one wishes. 

jCp- jlS* ( Compound word'] Go-between (used in 
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a derogatory sense} ione who procures means by influen¬ 
cing others or corrupting them. 

Note . oW idiomatically means to prepare or 

manage. 

{Slang] A Herculean task > also? a hard 

row to hoe. 

Note, Here J;* which means u an elephant ” ? has 
been personified and raised to the rank of a saint or pro¬ 
phet owing to the title u His Eminence or Excellency”, 

jrp- jlf “The good affair”? i. e . marriage (often -£*■ } . 

# <> zJG ( Add the following } : 

E. E. He is on his beam-ends. 

jlsiwO j If It will involve you in difficulty. 

( Lit. ) It will put some work into your hand. 

& * # 

£jtf The kitchen’s (carving - ) knife ( i. e. an article 
which serves a number of purposes. Cf. ) . 

J £j1f To be at daggers drawn ( with some 
one). ( is a knife and ^^ the duty of drawing it }. 

$ * $ 

C«m 1 <j*jtf I am dealing with his case. ( Lit. ) His 

affair is in my hand. 

He is ruined. It is all over with him. He 
( of she ) has fallen ? he (or she ) is spoiled. 

C*«t jO jjfijlf He is in a deplorable condition. See also the 
first two meanings of c—l yI> cAjK' 

C-«»l 4 *^Ln <j*jlf It is all over with him. He is done away 
with. ( Lit . ) His work is finished. 

? Cant U*T jlf Where is it made (of manufactured ) ? 

tejS J* To move : said of the bowels (translated ^ ) . 

Example : His bowels did not move. 

( Lit. ) To work or operate. 

* S^ {Same as J- o x -f oW- etc. q. v. on 
page 506 , with X “ to work ” for o x ^ cA?- ) . 

jXJL tJLS'j'S’ To go through the mill ? become thoroughly 
experienced. 
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<iU*> jrU) \j *S” j(T P. T t When the suitor 

reaches a stage where he has to bargain > he is sure he 
has won the bride. ( The bargaining is done in order 
to fix the amount of the marriage - portion which has to 
be settled on the wife? and denotes either that the suitor 
has not received a flat denial? or that he has overcome it) . 

Note. The pvb. may be extended to any other tran¬ 
saction as well. 

u-SjJ aiU jIT He is bright when there is nothing to 
be done. ( Ridiculous remark about a lazy person ) . 

Cow! w !jb jJG Things don’t look well {or don’t go right). 
Business is not good. (A-? ^ means affair or business) . 
jl Let him alone. 

jlS* P. I . It is not a matter of a few 
pence ( t . e. It is a serious question ? it is not to be 
despised ) . 

iXii <-,f A* <JC> P. f. If a thing is not to be 

done well 5 so much the better if it is left undone. 

There is nothing hard about it ? that is every 
man’s work. - ** It has nothing to do with 

religion \ it has no connection with religion. 

$ * $ 

c.J -US' jO -US' ( Same as ^ with 

the orders of and ^ reversed). 

J -US" To lay the blame on some one. 
{Lit .) To break the bowl and the jug on some one’s head. 

Note. •Jjfj means figuratively u (a poor man’s) 
chattels and furniture ” . 

$ * $ 

jsilT 1 ) To leave in the lurch. 2 ) ( In games ) To spot. 

( Lit. ) To plant or sow. 

$ * $ 

P. 2 . It is a pity you were not born twins. 

{ Said ironically to one who makes an insipid remark ? 
or whose joke falls flat ) . 

$ * & 

. . . <T wU I It wag found out {or discovered) that... 
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Note. originally means u discoverer ” > and 

I am at a loss to understand how the phrase is to be 
explained grammatically > nor do I know where and by 
whom it has first been used. 

$ $ 

wXi.) J.+zJX' <—CIS* F. T. u I wish ” or u would that ” 

was planted but did not grow. Cf. the E. pvb . A thou¬ 
sand wishes will never fill your pail with fishes. 

$ $ 

ojU uictS* { Compound word ) Scrap of paper ? document of 
little or no validity. 

& $ 

0 ^VS* To set the fox to watch the geese. (Fit.) To 
entrust a thief with the care of goods. 

$ # 

To seek gratification or fruition. 

To enjoy fruition. To attain one’s aim. 
OJuOpS* To gratify one’s wish(es) . 

I S - To gratify some one’s wish. 

$ * $ 

( A. ) ( ka-an-lam -yakon ) Null ( and void ) . 

( Lit. ) As if it had never existed . 

O ■» 0 

'-U/To investigate. ( Lit ) To dig. 

$ * & 

0 7- • To put the straw 

before the dog ) and the bone before the ass. 

E. E. ( Same as for u^Uf j| l_> etc. ) 
o^- r 6^-.r \j ©8* To make mountains out of mole-hills. 
(Lit. ) To make a mountain of a straw. 

& * $ 

To be decreased or diminished. 

* $ 

Circumstances. ( Lit. ) Created beings \ universe. 

$ & & 

To roast on a spit or skewer. (Figuratively) To 

cut to the heart > make ( one’s ) heart bleed i draw tears 
from his eyes. 


39 
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oTo form a crust \ indurate : said of the skin. 

$ O & 

JjS A decoy - pigeon. (Figuratively) A decoy. 

( Lit . ) A pinioned pigeon. 

JjS ( See under yjL ) 

$ # $ 

To tattoo oneself. - 0^3 To incline to blue. 

$ O $ 

v£4*T To mould j be (of get) musty. 

& * $ 

^2**) ci~ Example: a ~~i jl ^ They pinioned his arms, to 
his sides (or back) . — oH 31 ^ To outstrip or 

outpace some one. Ex am pie ; ^-1 31 \j cJ> He 

out-herods Herod. 

Note. ^ is a corruption of “shoulder (-blade) 

$ O $ 

sS'*j* £ Slang } Alleged ( without any reasons ) . Also 5 
said with no truth or in jest. 

$ O $ 

To be beaten (or cudgelled) . 
y&j To beat. ( Lit . ) To cudgel. 

C*aJS*J cS (Sla?ig ) Thick > squab or stubby. 

$ $ 

oz-O S <*a& jm{> jm j) UT F. T. Where 

have you been during the whole week ? It seems you 

have lost count of the days ! £ Said to one who makes 

a hurry after a great delay } . 

$ l—Where do you feel the pain ? 

(Lit.) What part of your body aches? 

$ 0 {Colloquial for \j } 

The worst (or best) part of it is behind. F. T. You have 
only Seen a little of it ( of him ) . £ Said to one who 

expresses surprise at a thing or person > although he has 
yet much more to know about it or him } . 

$ ca*>i u*r Where is he from ? i % e. what city or country 

is he a native of ? 
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J ps c Slang } Crooked or distorted. 

& $ 

v^U^T (Sitf^g) Monkey-business. (Lit,) Playing the 
little scald-headed one. 

Slang ) To harass. (L/7. ) To make scald-headed. 

$ * $ 

joT To be offended. (£//. ) To become turbid. 
jTjuT To make turbidi tarnish. (Figuratively) To offend. 

$ $ 

IJLr J IJuf So and so. Such and such. The famous .... 
( also u5 y ^ } . 

* # $ 

To show generosity. To perform a miracle. 

( Lit, ) To grant or bestow. 

& # $ 

( With jl} To hate or abominate. 

$ # $ 

(Lit,) The hire for one’s eyes. (If some one is look¬ 
ing at you while you are eating something? and you offer 
him some of it > he might say i. e. I do 

not want a hire for my eyes ? or? the fact that I have 
seen you eat it doesn’t mean that I must eat it too } . 

0 * 3 ^ jT To hire out j let (out) on hire . 

JT <11To hire. To rent. 

$ # $ 

<Jbtc (Compound slang } Necropolis? bone-yard? 

cemetery. 

Note, means canvas > tenk - cloth > burlap > 

and the like ? or ? in other words > and for the purpose 
on hand? cloth used for making winding-sheets. There¬ 
fore ? really means u the place where the 

winding-sheets are ”. 

& # $ 

yjJl To brood 7 as a hen. 

$ # # 


jai Of jjJi To be benumbed . 
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0 0i Xp- , { Colloquial } To titter. 

j-T'f' C Slang } To heat about the bush? evade 
the main question ? give an evasive reply. 

Note , is perhaps a variant of £ which is 

a corruption of ( name of a tune ) . 

f' To mat ? as the hair. is down or soft wool} • 

# # $ 

JT {> jT' To be generous. To deign to ... — tS 

He deigned to reply . Cf 

$ $ 

To decay ? as the teeth. (Lit .) To be worm-eaten. 
tf- { Slang } To grimace ? pull a face. To monkey? 
dodge ? back out. To act coquettishly or pruriently. To 
gratify one’s prurient desire by flirting ? spooning ? or 
the like { in this sense also JT f j? } . ( Lit. ) To 

expel or kill worms. 

JG { Colloquial } A veteran? a past master. 

( Lit, ) The worm of the profession ( or trade ) . 

& # # 

Colloquial } To crunch. 

$ $ 

Ja / or J [Sl ctng] 1) To proceed slowly ? drag (on) i 

also > tarry or linger. 2) To rumble. 

$ & $ 

JT ^ [Colloquial } To singe. 

' ( Colloquial } 1) To crouch or squat. 2) To shrink. 

$ $ 

d*'* C*U«J~ To be indisposed or ill j not feel well. 

$ & $ 

yJ* I j*S To have a deficit. To run short. 

jtS Disdain ? detraction from one’s dignity. 

jJT To be deducted. To be decreased or depreciated. 

. . . <S $Jbj+S’ He is too proud to . . . j it is below 
his dignity to . . . 

/ fS To deduct. To discount. To depreciate. 
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jmS" To deduct. To recoup. 

$ # & 

jui, l jS' {Colloquial or slang } Cock and bull story. 

$ -K- $ 

£),}jS" To weary or disgust. 

Xs^jS Kith and kin. 

Noble and ignoble*) i, e. everybody) the public. 

C—l iidlp- <p-l £>- JUljL*) <SZ t JT It is rumoured every¬ 

where i it has been noised abroad. ( Lit, ) All know this 
except Khajeh - ez : a famous Persian poet . 

$ # $ 

j OLif^ ( Colloqui al } To stretch oneself forward 5 as 
for an attack. 

J JU> I ^S"\ To admit of being drawn out) stretch. 

To stretch) draw out. (Vtgur atively) To strain) 
wrest ‘7 pervert. 

$ # $ 

j*f ^ To wrestle. 

& $ 

1 ) = J-f q. v, above . 2 ) To protract 

or prolong. 

m jy. Elastic ) flexible. 

_ ( Colloquial } To pilfer or filch. 

$ # # 

wL--J I j ( Slang } Mind your own business. 

(Lit, ) Grind your dried whey. 

f. r. I don’t know anything about dried 
whey or wool? [A form of flat denial or refusal based on 
the quasi assonance between the two words and . 

$ # 

JtS"JJ 1^ gold-wire drawer 

and a nightman both “ draw ” . { Cited in jest when 

a person fails) or does not care to> discriminate the higher 
professions or arts from the ordinary trades} . 

Note . Sjf translated here “nightman”) literally 
means one who draws) i. e. removes night - soil or manure. 
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The beauty of the P. lies on the fact that and 

have both “ drawer ” for their second syllables. 

$ * $ 

j) To send round the hat. 

( Lit. ) To carry in One’s hand a cup for another. 

Note. JjdS is a cup suspended by a chain and car¬ 
ried by a dervish. It is originally made of sea-cocoanut. 

& & 

[Slang] 1) With no reason or truth (in it). Cf . i£\ 

2 ) Ironically. 3 ) Phoney or sham. See the anecdote 
under and the Note appended to it. 

$ & $ 

or S3 Struggle or contention. Convulsion. 

$ # 2 & 

iS \ZXjS To (keep) watch. To guard. 

& * $ 

JT la*£ To restrain or curb one’s anger. 

$ # $ 

JUT To suffice. 

& 2 > 

C*)Ur To act as surety i become { or go) bail. To act 
for Some one in a position. 

OpjS" C-jUT To be sufficient. To suffice. 

$ & 2 ^ 

f S\ { Colloquial] To divine. ( Lit . ) To smell 

one’s palm. — fl o^C; y Don’t expect me to know 

it \ 1 cannot divine ( because I have not smelled the 

palm of my hand ) . 

$ & $ 

Notorious person or thing. ( Lit. ) Satan’s blas¬ 
phemy or profanity. 

OSJJ I Vb To fill some one with fury? lash him 

into fury i drive him mad. ( Lit .) To cause him to swear 
or utter blasphemy. 

jiS* To utter blasphemy > swear or curse. 

$ # $ 
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uir To clap (the hands) . To applaud. 

$ * $ 

£*a> Ijrj-^T To show one the door. (Lit.) To put 

some one’s shoes together in readiness for him to wear them. 

& * & 

He was at the end of his tether > 
he was driven to extremities. (Lit,) His skimmer touched 
the bottom of the pot. 

Note, sf-ti is usually a shallow > f lat - bladed uten¬ 
sil used for serving food. 

$ * $ 

^aT (. kafn -) To bury. 

Odjf" ^aT (kaf an-) To wrap in a winding - sheet ? shroud. 

$ $ 

0*3 f J *\JS~ A [Colloqui al'} To cough successively. 

h> * & 

J-jaT To give bail. 

To Stand bail 5 go bail. 

Slang } He doesn’t care a fig. ( Lit . ) He is 
not bitten even by a flea. 

Note, j g a contraction of (flea) . 

$ * $ 

oL« T. The crows will wear black (of mour¬ 
ning ) . { Ironical reply given to a person who exaggerates 

the evil results of an act or event. It amounts to saying? 
c< Nothing serious will happen ”} . 

$ * $ 

jT iSy ir To form into a skein or hank. To hobble. 

0 aJ «9>tr ( Colloquial } 1 ) To be heat-struck or stifled. 

2) To be harassed. means a skein or hank) . 

$ $ 

T 0 ^a> \j ^a> cM-f To rob Peter to pay Paul. 
( Lit, ) To put Taghi’s hat on Naghi’s head. 

Note . and are typical names. Some people 
think this is somewhat different from q . v, , 

and conveys the idea that one relieves himself by causing 
other people to rob each other. 
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! <j k ) I j &£>• ^cMJT To leap for joy ? 
fling up one’s cap ? hug oneself *? thank ( or bless ) one’s 
Stars. {Lit.) To fling one’s hat up (in the air) . 
jliUf eMT To cheat or defraud some one. ( Lit . ) 

To put a hat on some one’s head. — 0- ; ^ 

You’ve been had. Cf. I 

Ojtu) ^*MT { Colloquial } He is uninfluential or inef¬ 
ficient > also ? he is a mere figurehead. ( Lit. ) His hat 
has no wool. 

^To give a legal or religious colour 
to something *? get round the law > play a legal trick. 

( Lit. ) To put a legal hat on the head of something. 
Cf. o^iiT Js ^ .*T 

Note . A variant form of this idiom is <S\j. J-J* 

i. e. to make a legal hat for something, 
f oMS" To defraud some one. {Lit.) To take off 
{of carry away) some one’s hat. Cf.o 1 ^^^ ^ 

Notes. ( 1 ) It is interesting to note that while the 
literal meaning of this idiom ? which has mostly a legal 
usage? presents a contrast to that of ^-r* 0% ^ Q- v • ’ 
they are almost synonymous with each other. (2) From 
the idiom Cr^^s. ^ are derived the two legal words 
j \oMr and ? the one meaning 4 fraudulous 

or defrauder’? the other 4 fraud or defraudation’. 
ySjjT oMT oMr ( Colloqu i al } To rob Peter to pay Paul ? 

make shifts. See Note under J-* ^ ]J L* ir ^ 

c£j pb'iSJp q U&MT We came to a rupture. {Lit.) Our hats 
went into ? or were mixed with ? each other. 

$ * $ 

[Colloquial } To make short work of 
it. To put an end to something > get a thing over and 
finished with (once and for all) , { Same as IJb 
with 44 clay brazier ” for Jb ) . 

'iUT [Slang) To play tricks? be tricky: said especially 
of an unfaithful wife. 

JJkifMjrwr [Colloquial } To get rid of ? or dispatch ? 

some one > make an end cf him. 
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[Colloquial] To come into grips. (By extension ) 
To cope or deal under hard circumstances, is a crab}. 

$ # & 

l —,3 <>^-r ^ ^ ^I w£jJs* 

P. P. The pick fell from the sky and was not broken j 
otherwise I would have been far from being unfaithful. 
{ An illogical remark made as an analogy to things which 
have no connection or similarity with each other } . 
Cf . the E . Chalk and cheese. 

& * $ 

To bolt » as a door. {is an obsolete wooden 
bolt at the back of a door } . 

& * # 

C.J fj-f J .I «JT He is half-seas-over? he is lit up. 

( Bit, ) His head is hot. 

jbAi U ^JS - [Colloqui aV\ To fall or tumble ( down ) . To be 

taken ill (all of a sudden) . ( Lit , ) To fall so that one’s 
head and feet change places. 

AS - To butt > push with the head. To tire out oneself? as 
in explanations or altercations (in this sense also ^ 

OfcAjr 1 <iT £ Lowpound wofd - colloqutul } Bigwig j magnate ? 
grandee ? swell. ( Lit . ) Big-headed (person) . 

JUac «UT {Colloquial for J 1 -) To turn a somersault. 
(3^*° ^ To fall down head forward. 

$ * $ 

jJp-lktjl kt.1T To apply a key to j open with a key. 
jJF To lock j as the teeth. 

J>JG‘ To key > lock with a key. 

& * $ 

JJ.A I pF To run short. 

$ # & 

0*1 ,JLT It is most unjust. 

$ $ 

^ &S" f, One cannot draw his bow ( /. e, 

one cannot cope with him ) . 

^jtcJ^To draw a bow . 
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ffi* L. T. Eat little and you will have a 
sound sleep. means u round” or “ in a round way”} . 

A little hit less? and you will not burst. 
( Said to one who overeats himself and becomes sick} . 

Notes. ( 1 ) SyuS j g the diminutive form of 
“ less ” . (2 ) k/S*' is a negative verb from the infini¬ 

tive o^f S> 11 to burst ” . 


To gird up one’s clothes. (Figuratively) To pre - 
pare for action? gird up one’s loins ( Biblical ) . 
jJT C«wlj jtS T. To straighten one’s back ( i. e. resume 
power or authority ) . 

T \j jaIT To perform a Herculean task. ( Lit . ) 
To bend the back of a ghoul. 

\j £ JS ¥ To break the neck of a task. {The 

original has u back ” for u neck ” } . 

{Compound word - colloquial } Half-way ? 
middle ? centre. 

$ * $ 

T- Bashfulness gives birth to 
an illegitimate child ( i. e. A woman who grants a man’s 
wish from bashfulness gives birth to such a child} . 

$ * & 

^^Ci—{ Colloqui al } To break down or bend under a 
burden > be knocked up or exhausted. 

$ $ 

sZXjS To help ? lend one’s assistance. 

0*JT To help or assist. To contribute. 

$ * & 

He is distressed > he is hard up for money. 
He has stuck in the mud ? he has come to a deadlock. 
( Lit, ) His horse is lame. { is a dark bay horse} . 

$ 

f To lie in ambuscade ( for ) . 

$ * $ 

A 1 jl—^ To come to terms \ come to an agreement. 
( Lit . ) To come to one side (with another person) . 
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jL-if* To withdraw or retire. ( Lit , ) To draw aside 
(or to one side ) . 

jUT To abandon ? set aside. ( Lit , ) To lay aside. 

^3f" ^ ojLf" To keep aloof ? withdraw » sequester or 
seclude oneself. 

To retire or withdraw. [With i 1 } To resign. 
$ # $ 

03-) To speak allusively or sarcastically. 

$ $ 

03 jf wtiT*' To blunt ? set on edge. To retard. 

$ * $ 

03*) { Colloquial } To kneel down. ( Lit, ) To strike 

one’s knee-pan on the ground. 

$ * $ 

c*a*S~ { Colloquial } To get shop-soiled. (Figuratively) 
To be disgraced. 

$ * $ 

03 f o r To dest r°y utterly ? annihilate. 

Note. literally means “Be? and so it is 

{ “ Be ” in this case represents the word of creation} . 

# * # 

O a -*T To draw in one’s horn ? lower one’s note. To 

fall short { 0^ I } . 

* * 

03 cSSjF To shorten. To cut short. To crop? as the hair. — 
0*** Let us be brief. 

£)& f To neglect or fail ( to do something ) . 

$ * $ 

OjT {Colloquial } To heap up. 

Note, is a variant form of “manure”* hence 
means “ to heap up like manure ” . 

$ * & 

03 J> To decamp i set off > migrate. 

$ $ 

To dwindle in size. ( Figuratively ) To lose 
one’s dignity { often 0-^ } 

Ci&J" To reduce in size. ( Figuratively ) To humi¬ 

liate { often o) . 
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To humble oneself ? show courtesy. 

* * * 

<>^T To give way (to). (L//.) To open a lane (across). 
4 r>-A very narrow lane. ( Originally ) A lane 

which is so narrow that does not admit of two persons to 
pass without touching ( or kissing ) each other j which 
causes their reconciliation. 

$ # $ 

jJT To go blind. 

O&JT Jjf 1) To (make) blind. 2 ) To obscure the light of. 
Example : jjf b L 3 ) To fill up i closer or 

cover up. Ex ample ; jjf I j •!>- 

(One) born blind } (one) blind from birth. 
jjf ( Colloquial } Half-blind. 

! jL i> J jjj~ Blind eyes and ogling ! { Referring to an 

impossibility ) . 

eO 6 JjF ( Compound word } Obscure narrow path. 

ojjS~ { Compound word } Partial ability to read and write, 

$ O ® 

To take off ( for a Spring )> give a Start. 

Signal for departure. 

To beat the drum. — y £ They claim 

to have introduced ( or to be supporting) peace. 

To beat a retreat. 

ft ^ # 

Lost labour > vain effort. 

To endeavour > make an effort. 

$ <* $ 

CS&JT cijT {Derogatory slang for) To eat (used especially 
of things which it is forbidden or unlawful to eat} . 
{ means syphilis } . 

& # $ 

y&J ZijT To baste. To stitch loosely. 

Xjf To be tuned. To be wound up. ( Figuratively ) 
To be wrought up. To get angry ? be highly strung, 
o^-r *}jf To tune. To key > as a piano. To wind up 5 as 
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a watch. ( Figuratively ) To string up > brace ( up ) » 
render high-strung. 

$ * $ 

or To carry pickaback, 

JT j5* To ride pickaback. 

j> yjf {Bookish or literary slang) An arrant ass (or fool). 
(Lit. ) An ass’s hole, 

JT <> To take root. 

$ <t $ 

jljt J © 3 ^ F. 7 . The Elburz Moun¬ 
tain ? who was in hard labour ? brought forth a mouse. 

£. E . The mountain was in labour > and brought forth 
a mouse. 

# JUl4> p^ I < JU »{Add the following E.E.): 

Friends may meet > but mountains never greet. 

$ * $ 

v -f <U^JT To wear out i make old. ( Figuratively ) To 
have experienced. 

$ * $ 

j {Colloquial) To shrink? have a shrinkage. 

$ * 83b 

<U*r To have an eye on some one’s money > have 
embezzling intentions ? start Swindling money out of 
a person. ( Lit , ) To sew a bag. 

{ For u j*) To bag > put in a bag or sack. 
( or To rub with a flannel or glove ? 

as in a Turkish bath-house. 

$ * $ 

j-J - " To shoo » drive away > as a bird. { At chess } . 

To check. 

$ tt 8j8 

<;} To intoxicate or inebriate. (Bj' exten¬ 
sion) To give pleasure or gratification to. 
cJ ajf {Slang) He is gay 4 he is jolly as a thrush? 

he is in high feather. 
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/ oa*T To enjoy oneself. To go pleasuring. To feel the 
exhilarant effects of an intoxicant. 

$ * $ 

JT JS To measure or gauge. 

$ * $ 

? F. T. Who was it who said a dead 

man cannot laugh ? { Said with reference to a seemingly 

weak or timid person who unexpectedly shows a bold action}. 

$ $ 

Cj&JT <U*T [With 31} To take vengeance on. 

\£ To have a deep rancour. ( Lit . ) To be 

revengeful rancorous) as the camel. 

CX To take vengeance. { Sometimes cr*jf } . 

& & $ 

ci? 


Jjtf 5 To bite j as a dog. 

$ # & 

l£wU) jlf 5 Collusion * hitching horses together. 

(One who is) notorious (for a specified act 
or habit. ) ( Lit . ) The ox with a white forehead. 

jrti qa Hi* jlf 5 F. T. A cow which gives 9 44 mans’’ of milk 
( but which kicks over the pail ) . { Epithet of a person 
who is possessed of numerous good qualities * but who 
spoils them because of a single bad behaviour} . Cf. i£j& 
o-i 0 a j j* <sl o-i 

3 ^ $ 

£j\ C Colloquial } Occasionally. 

Notes. (1) jg the same as 44 passage or pass¬ 
ing ” * q. V. under j> ( 2 ) A variant form of 

this idiom is Jr % * ^ 0f J*> ^ 

$ $ 

To be beggarly or miserly* act as a beggar 
or miser. (Lit. ) To play the beggar. 
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jLJu ^Li 0 U <_>■ 0 Ij—f* 

F. T. It does not affect the beggar so much whether you 
give him a loaf of bread * or take one from him. {Cited 
in similar instances } . 

O cA) 0 1j^ (Add at the end } E. E . Nothing doing. 

An importunate beggar ? also ? any one who 
insists on something. (Lit .) A beggar from Samaria. 

$ $ 

• • . I happened to pass by . . . 

0*3jT jOoT To manage to live 7 get along ’? subsist. 

c.iAf 5 31} To overlook or remit? also? waive. 

To do without. { Without j\ } To make concessions. To 
waive one’s claim. 

{With 3! } To overlook ? Spare ? forgive ? forbear 
from. (Lit.) To cross or pass. - ^ We are enjoy¬ 

ing ourselves ? we are having a good time ? it fares well. 

Furthermore ? besides. 

C-iwiP Let bygones be bygones. 

$ tt $ 

flcJ 0 f f To cost dear(ly). Example : +* r^r o\fu A 
I paid dear(ly) for it ? it cost me dear(ly) . 

$ * $ 

•Air J> ^4** 0 4}!r He can’t say “ bo ” to a goose. 

(Lit.) He can’t drive away a cat. 

jwt) To lead one a dance. To pull the wires? 

wirepull. ( Lit. ) To dance a cat. 

4) JT ( Colloquial } To wash up hastily or imper¬ 
fectly. ( Lit. ) To wash like a cat. 

jAc 4)^—T - A hypocrite? a wolf in sheep’s clothing. (Lit. ) 
The pious (or worshipping) cat. {Referring to an anecdote 
according to which a cat hypocritically offered to judge 
between two birds ? and preyed on both of them } . 

$ * $ 

yJ* 1 £^\ To assemble ? gather together. To be amassed. 

y&jJl £ j-S*\ To amass or accumulate. To assemble i call 
together ? rally . Cf. 

JSdmf ^ jP, To seek to do ? or embark on ? something. 
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c *jS bj-S*^ To accumulate or amass. To make round. To 
round off. Cf . i 

$ & $ 

j? ( For To go (out) for a walk. 

c *jT ijZi&jr To ( take a ) walk. To circulate. To rotate or 
revolve. To change. 

$ * $ 

J*if ’j\ r Water off a duck’s back. ( Lit . ) A walnut 

on a dome. 

# $ 

To behead. {Lit. ) To cut off the neck of. 

& * $ 

^f 3 { For ** jl; He was led into doing it 

( because he had said he would do it ) . 

c l$f I ^jr To lie at one’s door. Cf. 

]f { Fof ^o^^{] To lay at some one’s 

door ? hold one responsible for. ( Lit. ) To put ( it ) on 
some one’s neck. 

o*J* To rebel. {Lit.) To pull (/. e, erect) one’s neck. 

d*f otj-T c For cr*-f ) To acknowledge or confess *? 
declare oneself responsible for. {Lit.) To take it on one’s neck. 

j<T j-S 0 To lie at the door of \ cause ( one ) to do 
( a specified ) act. 

l —a jmf~ My neck is thinner than a hair 
{i. e. I have no pretensions whatsoever to being powerfulj 
also ? I am not stubborn ) . 

wUC JL> F . F . I would rather break my neck than do 

( or say) such and guch a thing ; also ! woe is me ! 

$ ft $ 

or To starve? suffer from 

lack of food. means “ hunger” } . 

j To famish ? starve. 

*£jt? J* To hunger for ( or after) something. 

$ # $ 

1) Encumbered by. Exampie: JF 2) Enamoured 

of. Example: j\ 

OJ#» To be involved j get into difficulty. To be 
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captured . — fU**- 5, jk*f I am in a bad fix ? I am 

in a sorry plight ) . 

f jixif To capture or arrest. To involve . 

& * 

j& fj-.f* Absorbed in work i very busy. ( Lit. ) Heated or 
warmed up by the work. 

f ? f To heat. (Figuratively) To excite. To make brisk. 
f {With h) To get in close ( or warm) connections 
with > get off with \ also ? get sweet on. 

^jm 3 f f Vicissitudes of fortune ? ups and dowrs. 

( Lit. ) The cold and the hot of the world. 

©ji ),3 ^j*3 ?f (Same as ••‘oolA ^/ q. v. in the 

text ) . See also the preceding entry . 

J i Cozy > snug. (Lit. ) Warm and soft. 

# # 

3 f { = Or Kr* ) To wager or bet. 

^f 3 f To take on mortgage > obtain a mortgage on. 
0 J^f 3 f To distrain upon. 

^lL\Js 0 3f r Fo put in pledge? give as a pledge. To mortgage. 

$ # & 

- f > 3*f* [Slang] Off the reel. In great supply. Fiercely 
or intensely ? as fire burning {also } . 

$ * $ 

j\ of\ To smooth the brow. (Lit.) To untie the 
knot on one’s brow. 

of To knit the brow. ( Lit . ) To form a knot 
on one’s brow. 

To become knotty i be entangled. (Lit.) To 
form a knot. To kink. 

0^1^ of or of To tie or knot . 

jjf of A hard knot. (Lit.) A blind knot. (Figuratively) 
A knotty affair. 

©f of Inch by inch. Desultorily or irregularly. 

Note. ( gereh ) = 2.5 6 + inches. 

$ O & 

f >f*Lf To rend one’s collar. 

40 
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Note, This idiom is bookish or literary ? the col¬ 
loquial variant for it being 

J&j-F 1j*-*T f* To seize some one by the collar. 

( Figuratively ) To befall some one. 

$ * $ 

To shift to a new subject. {Lit.) To 
run away to the Kerbela Desert. Cf, o J 3 j> mJ f below, 

Note, It is a usual practice with the professional 
narrators of the tragedies of Kerbela 7 ( which involved 

the martyrdom of Em^m-H ossein ) 5 to discuss first some 
religious or moral question 7 and then derive from 
it a link whereby they can shift to the narration of the 
tragedies. 

jij—** To dodge ( round ) . To deviate. ( With 31 } To 
elude or evade. {Lit .) To escape or elope. — 0 J 3 31 

To play the truant. 

$ & $ 

4) j—T* { For ) To cause to weep \ move 

to tears. 

j;y-> kf Forced tears . 

A> Tears of joy. 

$ * $ 

j/T To provide one with an excuse or pretext. 

Note, originally means “a turn or chance ” . 

& * $ 

a‘/r T® measure. See on page 526, 

& & & 

/, f, ( Colloquial } To smart 7 as a wound. 

& * & 

{ Often with \ } To harm or injure. 

$ $ 

ojl) ( Same as ol* on page 229, ), 

$ * $ 

O{ Colloquial } To burn the candle at both 
ends ? outrun the constable. 

Note, <i3h jhif jg a trick at backgammons whereby 
a player intentionally exposes his men to be hit. 

$ $ 
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jU( Colloquial } We had words ? i. e. a dispute 
or quarrel. ( Lit, ) We had a conversation. 

$ $ 

[Colloqu ial) Save your reverence. {Lit.) Rose¬ 
water on your face. { Cited as an apology for the use of 
words indicating dirt or filth} . 

$ $ 

JT"* To glow * as the face. ( S* is a flower } . 

Jf 5 ' or cJUc*> ( Slang } Well done indeed ! 

{ Used ironic ally } . ( Lit, ) A flower on your beauty. 

Note. A variant form is where 

means “ corner ” . 

Jf 5 ' To pick or pluck flowers. ( Figuratively ) To 
enjoy fruition. 

To select (from the best lot). {Lit.) To pick* 

as flowers. 

To flower or blossom. 

0 sf jr* ( 1) See o- 3 !- 5 jr ( 2 ) To hang fire. ( 3 ) { Figu- 
ratively ) To show up * become apparent. 

Hear ! Hear ! \U sed ironic ally) . {Lit,) Y ou have 
spoken a word that is as good as a flower. 

$ * $ 

JF* { Slang } Quite loose or wide. 

Note . I believe the origin of this idiom is 
/. e . wide as a * which is a wide-mouthed sack. 

$ * $ 

JT ( Colloquial } The parts about the neck. is 

a contraction of yfi u throat ” } . 

J { Colloqui al } The parts about the ears. 

{See in the preceding entry). 

$ * $ 

^jT<i ^ifTo form {or wind) into a ball* roll up* conglomerate. 

$ * $ 

^AF 5 ' He is in the prime of lifei he 
is in the bloom of youth. ( Lit. ) Not one of his one - 
thousand flowers has opened. 
cJUp- *£ j£> {See under oJL*. j£) 
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(ik) I tj To get over one^s dif¬ 

ficulties ? also i to keep the wolf from the door ? or to 
keep one’s head above water. ( Lit, ) To draw one’s car¬ 
pet out of water. 

$ O $ 

0^ j\ jUJ 55 To be suspicious. Also ? to believe or think ? be of 
the opinion { [ With To be suspicious of. 

^JJl) tJ* [Colloquial } I suspect him. {Lit, ) My 
suspicion is directed toward him 

$ O $ 

olTo be misled or seduced. To err. To go astray. 
J.SjT ©I jaT To lead astray ? mislead or seduce. 

Get away ! Get out ! ( Lit , ) Be lost. 

oiA Jp? { Slang } To lose or misplace? throw out 
of sight. 

Note . The origin of this idiom is perhaps J ^ 
— two distinct verbs meaning 14 to lose ” and 
44 to bury ” respectively . Some have also suggested the 
origin to be ^ << to lose in a grave ” . 

$ # $ 

{Compound u ord } Whose daily portion is 
scanty ( Lt, as much as that of a sparrow) . Also ? satis¬ 
fied with a small quantity of food or money. 

$ V $ 

$ gtif 5 Mine of wealth ? tons of money > a world of 
money } money-bags. ( Lit . ) The treasure of Croesus. 

Note . is originally Korah ( Biblical name) , 

$ # 

# 'j 3? '■HJj\ pa;-? jl Jil_c J.-ac oLat&c jl 

( the following E. E. } ; 

He that sows thistles shall reap prickles. 

$ * $ 

Jj I To call (some one) to witness. 

or cl jr To call to witness. 

To give evidence ( of ) i bear witness ( to ) . 
To certify or attest. 


& -K- 
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To sink > as the eyes. ( Lit, ) To become 
( or fall ) deep . 

$ $ 

o r ^—5" tj } Get away i get out i be gone . 

( Lit, ) Lose your tomb. ( Perhaps with reference to one 
who has risen from the dead ? and must go back to his 
grave 7 but is unable to find it from confusion} . 

^3^ To bury. ( Lit, ) To put into the grave. 

& # 

& l) I j JUA^jf 5 { Add the following) : 

Cf. the E, At length the fox is brought to the furrier. 

& # # 

1 To eavesdrop. 

j\ J*3 r On the alert '•> on the watch, {Lit.) With one’s 
ears to the bell. 

\J*3F lleady to obey orders. — o A ^£ ( Military ) 

Attention to orders ! 

lJ* 3**^ 3*~ From one end to the other. (Lit .) From ear to ear. 

.Aib [CoIIoquial) Listen (or pay attention) to me. 

$ # $ 

^ 2 pc> j To make one’s blood run cold. (Lit.) To 

pour some one’s flesh. 

To put on weight or flesh. 

To heal up. (Lit.) To bring up new flesh. 

& # $ 

jt, j,r To wait silently for an opportunity. 

Notes. The original fotrn of this idiom is perhaps 
u JI ^ G*. jj Qf cr cc to cause to lie ( i. e. 

keep ) in 5 or at the back of 7 one’s ear”. Some believe 7 
however 7 that it means u to bend one’s ear ( in readiness 
for hearing ) ” . 

jf 0 To listen. To hearken or obey { sometimes with <• }. 

( Lit. ) To give ( /. e. lend ) one’s ear. 

He has heard enough of these words. 

( Lit, ) His ears are full. 

! r ^3^ Touch wood ! ( Lit, ) May the Devil’s 

ear be deaf ! 
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f jS* To listen (to) i hearken or obey. { For J*'). 

To wear > as an earring. 

^ To swindle money out of a person ) 

also ? fleece him ( of his money ) . 

j*f j,j? { Same as o- 5 '- 5 o'/ or o */ o'/ } . 

® $ 

j&j-r b ^j> 4»>r To second or support a statement 
( lit. to take up its corner ) . 

To speak sarcastically j glance . 

To sequester oneself from the world ? 
withdraw from society. (Lit.) To choose sitting in a corner. 

$ & 

JkiU Hold the line > please i hold on ) please. 

( is the receiver of a telephone } . 

f* { Slang } I am in the know i I am wise 
to it. Also > I am on my guard ( usually 

(Sf. ^ 

& & 

ySJ To be deceived. — To be de • 

ceived by some one. — u> J 3 To deceive or dupe. 

$ * $ 

[With 31 } To outstrip or outdo \ excels 
throw into the shade. ( Lit . ) To carry away the ball 
of precedence. 

T* ( Slang and vulgar } Absolute giddiness \ utter 
confusion. 


gs *? 5 To reel. To stagger. 

gcJ 5 To be confused? perplexed) or fuddled. To become 
giddy. To be excited. 

vlp f gc. S' To stupefy. To bewilder. To fuddle. ( Lit. ) To 
make giddy \ give the vertigo ( to ) . 

& * $ 

0 JUT jyf 1 ) To be ( caught ) in a specified situation. Ex¬ 
ample ; fl jrf iS^yr a : I am in an awkward situation ) 
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I am in a bad fix ( or sorry plight ) . 2) To be obtain¬ 

able or available. 

jrj? To get hold of. To catch. To obtain. 

j<T To get caught. To be betrayed. To be involved 
( in a difficulty ) . 

To betray. To involve in a difficulty > entangle. 
To entrap. 

j~r j<T To get stuck or caught. To meet with a dif¬ 
ficulty. To catch ( intransitive } . To falter or stammer : 
said of the tongue. To hesitate. To stumble. {With \ } 
To touch or hit. { With fti } To collide i fall foul. To 
engage ( intransitive } \ mesh. 

J 

V ( ----- ) To settle or deposit. 

V ( = ^ ) To settle. 

>)/ All inside . ( M means <( fold or layer ” } 

$ * $ 

oV or b?V ( CoIIoquial } Tatterdemalion. Street arab. Des¬ 
titute or naked { often Jr"* t J J where 
means ct sky - clad ” } . 

$ & 

{Col loqui al } Thin as a lath \ lean as a rake > also 7 
weak or sickly. 

Note. N in Arabic means u not ” or ct without ” ? 
and is colloquial for cA-*- u life ” . So literally 

means u having no life ( i. e. strength ) ” . 

$ * $ 

fOV To need or require. — jjJ J- 5 It takes 

two days ( to be done ) . 

fjV To deem ( it ) necessary. 

(c**t) o^Ju pjV {Colloquial') It is not necessary at all. 

{ Uttered in a harsh or rude tone ) . 
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4-OV Essential to ? material to ? also 5 incidental to. 
(Lit.) Necessary for. 

# O $ 

V ) jJ*?* V (Si ^ wg } To pocket i brook 5 
Swallow. ( Lit . ) To pass it through one’s moustache. 

$ * $ 

0^^ <^V To flirt. { u'N originally means a female animal > 
especially a bitch } . 

$ 0 - $ 

To pad it. To make a fuss. (Lit.) To 
put ( something ) inside it. ( ^ u! inside it or in 

its folds } . 

& * $ 

To boast ? brag ? claim boastfully. 

Vaunting i self-praise, (£■*/.) Exaggerated boasting. 

$ $ 

Having no Bible ? /. £. irreligious or impious. { For 
explanations ? both for this item and for the next 5 see 
Note under on page 631 ) . 

{Slang} Ill-mannered > ill-treating \ also? unprincipled. 

& * & 

VV {Childish word } To (go to) bye-bye > go to bed. 

^ VV To lullaby. — U To lull a baby 

to sleep. 

$ * & 

£C> ftT L-r fV P. T. He did not say a word i he 

remained absolutely silent. 

Note. The original shape of hr fV 3! was perhaps 
l? fN 3J i . e. any word between the letters 1 and k , 
or hr 31 j e between the lips and the mouth— 
the motive for the corruption having been the propensity 
to make a rime. 

® * $ 

JJLp-T o pucker one’s lips? as a baby beginning to cry. 

To keep silent. ( Lit . ) To close one’s lips. 

cJb uJ Up to the brim. {Used adjectivally } Brimfuli 
filled to the brim { also } . 
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O&j {Oft en } To pour over the edge. ( j\ ^ 

means “ flown over the edge ” } . 

J yi) To refresh oneself. ( Lit . ) To wet one’s lips. 
jl ^+**3 O&j! y) T. To lead up to the hank 

of a river > and return thirsty ( t. to he very shrewd 
or clever ) . 

^ j *J To overflow ? run over. {Lit .) To pour over the edge. 
JTjlj*) To cause to overflow. Cf, 0 -°* 

To taste, {Lit.) To touch with the lips. 

( Slang ) To curtail {or eat) one’s words? 
draw in one’s horns. ( Lit . ) To sew in its edge ? hem in. 

'jZJI ( Slang } He was disconcerted or disappointed. 
{Lit,) His lips became thick. Cf. 

To bite one’s lips {i . e, to regret ? feel remorse) . 
Note. “To bite one’s lips” means in English (accor¬ 
ding to the Oxford Dictionary ) il to control one’s anger”? 
which is different fiom the sense conveyed by the P phrase. 

3 ) i J ( Slang ) He pulled a long face ? 
he was down in the mouth ? his countenance fell. {Lit.) 
He hung his chops. Cf, 

$ * & 

cJ etc. ( See under ) 

0*3 J C*J ( Slang } To make fritters of, ( means 
u a sheet ” ? and is a contraction of u torn ” ) 

^ 7 **^ {With ^ } To bear one a grudge. 

( Sometimes ^ L ) 

gJ To be obstinate . 

& $ 

j— I" JU To fling mud at ? disgrace. ( Lit , ) To rub 

or cover with mud. 

(Contemptuous and obsolescent epithet of} woman. 

( Lit . ) One who wears a fichu. 

$ * $ 

U&J*’ To rob. To fleece or flay. ( Lit. ) To strip (of 

one’s clothing ) ? make naked . 
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oJt) { With 31 } To enjoy or relish. To take pleasure 
in. To be delighted in. 

oiJ To give pleasure or enjoyment. To delight. 
To be delicious. 

$ $ 

j) ji He was filled with horror ? he began to 
shudder. ( Lit . ) A shuddering or trembling sensation 
came upon his body. 

$ # 

y&J j >- ^ j** To speak frankly or point - blank. ( Lit, ) 
To speak like the Lurs. (See the first pvb. on page 35). 

& * $ 

.sl-O j» oilal Thank you very much. ( Lit. ) May your 
kindness be ( ever so ) great. 

To do kindness. {In polite con vers at ion'] To give. 

1 ) It is not nice or decent > it is not proper. 

2 ) It lacks point. 

& * & 

To be injured or damaged. — A ls^ 

{Colloquial] He incurred a great loss. (The vulgar often 
use ^ for } 

or J I {With or To injure or 

damage. To cause a serious interruption to. 

$ * $ 

uL*) To glaze or enamel. ( Figuratively ) To embel¬ 
lish 7 also ? enrich with details. 

& * # 

. . . j\ C»i*J Curse on ... ! Damn . . . ! 

$ 

^*0 £,V or To become loose? as a tooth. To be addled. 

$ * $ 

J—i) {Colloquial } To make sarcastic remarks. 
loghaz or loghoz is a puzzle or riddle } . 

tf> * $ 

^ ji-J To stumble 7 trip 7 take a false step. 

( Figuratively ) To blunder ? fall into error. 

$ & & 
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To nullify. To cancel. 

$ < 3 - $ 

c-a) { Slang ) (1) To lengthen out with tiresome details. 
( Usually. cr :iJ } . Cf. ( 2 ) To fuss. 

j* U~- 3 To sponge on others. 

Jail) Jai) Word for word ? verbatim. 

iaiJ Bookish or pedantic language? also? written language. 
( Lit, ) Language of the pen. 

$ * $ 

^ J> <U.aU A fortune ; a good round sum. ( lit, ) A morsel 
rich in fat. 

# jmt Add • 

( /. e. to speak ? or do a thing ? in a roundabout way ) . 

j* tj To speak ? or do a thing ? in a 

roundabout way. ( Lit , ) To turn the morsel round one’s 
head. Cf . the preceding entry. 

j-S~ <Ua-J To break in morsels ( or pieces) . To eat in 
mouthfuls. Cf. ^ 

j<T^iS 0 4 a,aI A choking morsel (or bit ) ? a morsel too large 
for one’s mouth ? a gag. ( Figuratively ) An espouse too 
high in social rank . 

jf To break in morsels. To make a mince-meat of. 

& & 

siii To become spotted. To stain. 

^£>fhA)( or JT To stain or soil. 

To become spotted ? as fruit . 

Note. This is used algo in the idiomatic phrase 
*^—1 oj (He is dying for such and such 

a thing ) where means “ liver ” . 

& o & 

JTc\£i siXt* [Colloquial] To stare. ( ^ means staringly } . 

$ * & 

C.iCr To Stammer : said of the tongue. 

& «• & 

[Slang - ] Dilapidated, tumbledown. (Same as ,) . 

is * is 
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^3 JT J { Slang } To lag behind. 

$ * $ 

4.CJ Stain on one’s reputation. ( Lit. ) The stain of 
disgrace or infamy. 


J&J <Cr To trot . 

$ * $ 

^3To ma ^ e niinor repairs (in) . To dryclean or 
drycleanse. ( Lit . ) To remove stains or spots (from) . 


To kick. (Figuratively) To kick (or recalcitrate) 
against rules ? etc. ? kick over the traces. 

3^^* 4-> *A-XJ To forfeit one’s chance > be self - 

destructive. ( Lit . ) To kick one’s luck . 

^3 J$> To be kicked ? receive a kick. 

^ 3 J> To kick. To recoil. (Figuratively) To recalcitrate. 
03 jf To tread on > trample. 

To trample. 

$ * $ 

{ Colloquial } To Swallow without chewing? devour. 
To suck like an old man without teeth. 

$ * $ 

ITo get the hang of something? acquire? 
or get into ? the knack of something j know the ropes. 


J3U ^ (Colloquial } To lounge or loll. 

$ * $ 

^3 jF OiJ'* To grumble. 

$ $ 

( Colloquial ) Lanky. {This word also means an 
unfledged young bird } . 


{ CoIIoquial } Giant j giant-like person. 

& $ 

( 1 ) To throw up the sponge > give in i also > 
hold up the olive-branch. ( 2 ) To make it up between 
two persons. (Lit. ) To throw the loincloth or waistcloth 
( as was customary among wrestlers or pugilists ) . 




To cast anchor ? come to anchor. ( Vi gut a - 
lively ) To halt. 

To overbalance. 

O $ 

u-SJ To become lame. ( Figuratively ) To have no 
facilities or means to work j be paralyzed, 
jf lSJ To make lame. ( Figuratively ) To paralyze. To 
stop or interrupt. ( Intransitively } To halt or linger. 

& * & 

<XJh Ill-matched i ill - mated. 

$ & 

To betray. Example : ^ b 

$ * O 

( Colloquial } To be misappropriated or 
dissipated. {Fit,) To be eaten by rogues. 

tS f To be generous i also 7 be lavish of one’s 

money. To be of a forgiving attitude. 

Note. Although is a pederast or rogue 7 it has 

come to mean ? in popular usage > a man of generous or 
forgiving disposition. 

$ # $ 

ja ji* A scarecrow. ( Lit. ) A bugbear at harvest. 

( Figuratively ) A figurehead. 

$ « $ 

JC Colloquial ) To toss 7 as in bed. 

$ * $ 

<J ( lah'e ) or <) j> In favour of j for. 

$ * $ 

To crush. To squeeze. To mash. To tread. To slur 
or elide. ( See ^ j <J below ) . 

* * & 

<) ( Colloqui al } To pant. To yearn. 

$ * £s 

J Smashed into smithereens. means 

crushed or squeezed (see < 1 ) and is a corruption 

of ~ contraction of — Sweetmeat made 

with ground sesame ( d: ol ) ) . 
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jLx.) ( Colloquial } Bitter or cutting words. 

«• * # 

( Colloquial } To discharge viscous and putrid 
excretions : Said of a sore or wound. 

To slide. To slip. ( means slippery) . 

& * & 

( Colloquial ) To hop. 

& * & 

^VM) 1 To spoil a person by giving 

too much importance to himi give him airsi also> bear his airs. 

s£ «• & 


r 


$j\ ( Colloqui al } He was struck dumb i he was stu¬ 
pefied. See & 0 below . 

jwti oU To be astonished or stupefied. (At chess} To be 
checkmated. (°^ in Arabic means t (to be) dead 5 } . 
y&jF oU To (check)mate. To mat. To stupefy. 

$ * # 

p)U To be in mourning. 

To mourn ( for <5#* over ) . 

$ * # 

[Colloquial } To kiss. 

$ * 

To sum up. ( Li/. ) The result or summary 
of the conversation. 

& * $ 

C-i j <o T, Your mother-in-law likes you. 
( Said to one who arrives just in time to eat with others 
at a table } - a superstitious belief. 

Note. By “mother-in-law” ? as used here> is meant 
one’s wife’s mother. 


$ * & 
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6^1-a He is disposed to do it ? he is of that 
type. ( Lit. ) His matter ( ?. e. essence ) is apt for it. 

$ $ 

o ju> C >J j\ b U ( Add the following E. E. } : 

We desire hut one feather out of your goose. 

& * & 

Jl —£>- J iz>- Snake in the grass ? wolf in sheep’s 

clothing 5 impostor or hypocrite. ( Lit. ) Snake having 
beautiful stripes and spots. 

& * $ 

\jJS 0> I ^ T*. We are the sands at the 

bottom of the river ? while others are the flowing water 
(i. e. We? and not the others? are constant and faithful) . 

& * £g 

jjr <u*r b ( Colloquial } To draw in one’s 

horns. To settle down. {Lit.) To pour one’s yoghurt into 
a bag ( which is done in order to let the watery part 
of it drip ) . 

£ j\*b CmLa It’s a good knife ? it will cut butter 
when ’ tis melted *> or ? it is a good knife? ’ twas made at 
Dull-edge. {Lit.) It doesn’t cut (even) yoghurt. 

{ Colloqui al } 4 To slur over. ( Lit. ) To rub 

yoghurt on. 

C**»1 IwO J F, T. The vessel shows 

that the yoghurt is sour. See ^ etc. 

& * $ 

jJL-La { Originally u a r-^ from “yoghurt”) To be 
congealed or coagulated. ( Used in the slang idiom <£s:? 
Nothing doing - expressing the refusal of a request) . 

$ * $ 

(jr* I One who has a finger in every pie ? a busy¬ 

body. ( Lit ) Vetch used in any kind of pottage. 

$ * $ 

To type or print. To crop ( hair ) . 

«> * # 

jwUVI-a { Slang ) To give a good dressing ( to ) . 
{Lit. ) To rub together. 
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c-J jtfO <U? JL* T. It doesn’t belong to an orphan. ( Said 
to a guest who abstains from eating ) . 

* j* JU ptj*- ( Add ) ; 

E, E . What’s hers is mine ? what’s mine is mine own. 


$ « $ 

^£,)L {Col loqui al } To have a gnawing sensation : said 
of the stomach. 


$ <r 

C.*1 oU*)Lu> {Slang} It is null? it doesn’t count. Start 
( at ) scratch. Throw the cards in. {By extension ) It is 
cancelled . 


$ * $ 

There is no objection to it? it is in order ? there 
is nothing against it. ((g ^ means an obstacle) . 

$ $ 

d—o {Slang} Out of this world : exquisite. (Lit.) Moon. 


JjU Fond of. Inclined to. — <£•>->,* Yellowish. 


^$1 <0 La It is not expensive or difficult. { here 
means “ capital or funds ” } . 

At cost. 


I ^jJUCAjU T. The source of man’s life 
(of livelihood) is the belly. 

Note, <j~: p has come to mean in modern colloquial 
P. “pleasure or luxury”? and hence the popular explana¬ 
tion of this hemistich amounts to “The source of plea¬ 
sure for a man is eating 55 . 

$ $ 

( Colloquial } To lay money ’? outlay i pay. 

(With &\j >) To involve ( some one ) in trouble 
by underhand methods. (*'> here means perhaps “yeast”) 

$ $ 

hL* {With the stress on the first syllable } 1) Lest? 

in case. Example : j-JU *L,j Don’t go too 

near ? in case you fall. 2) {Used as a noun} . Example: 
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(S\^ 31 ( just ) in case ? for the sake of precaution. 

bLr* jjj Rainy day ( figurative sense ) . 3) (a) I^T UL* 

J** Be careful you don’t mention it. (b) VW 'Do 
not fail to come. 

ClSjF oJjLa { With ) To fight) campaign against. 

& tf $ 

l)Best wishes for. Example: ^1; djL* jjjy ■*-* 
Happy New Year ! Best wishes for Nowrooz. 2)1 congra¬ 
tulate you for > I wish you good luck for. 

$ tf $ 

j> cA&La ( W ith \ } To take pride in. 

$ * $ 

VL* {With *0 1 ) Suffering from \ affected by. 2 ) Addic¬ 
ted to i given to. 3) Enamoured of. 

$ * $ 

JjU —*a To give generously . To accord . To allow. — 
He spared no effort i he made every effort. 

$ * & 

j** To exonerate or acquit. To exempt. 

$ $ 

j? To strike dumb ? astonish or amaze 

$ * O 

{With j'} To follow ? obey i submit to. 

$ * # 

j) tsA or To touch or move. 

$ # $ 

jai [With To take model from i imitated follow. 

$ * $ 

za To feel sorry. To be grieved. 

# O $ 

That first springs to the mind. ( means 

“ making haste to get the start ” } . 

$ * $ 

jl More than *7 exceeding. 

& $ 

Jmo^sZa To support or bear. To suffer. To sustain or 
incur. Example - •X£*> J 

# «• $ 


41 
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jf J>z& To point out. To remind. ( Lit. ) To remember. 

$ * $ 

To weaken. ( Lit r ) To shake. 

$ o $ 

c*JLlo To resort. 

2^ * # 

{With 31} To be thankful or grateful to. 

& * & 

jwti gti-iSA — J - 2, ^ Confusion broke out in the 

meeting. ( Lit. ) To be convulsive . 

$ ^ o 

iji *To take possession of. 

2 $ * $ 

^•aia Connected. Adjoining. Continuous. ( Colloquially } = 
y^xiA or Continually. — 0 a ^ To be connected. — 

To connect or join. 

$ o $ 

jbAi y To incur a loss. To lose (a specified amount) . 

2} {} 2j 

0^3! j-c.-izA To comprise. To enclose. To entail. 

& * & 

<J j &>UaXA Seeming or professing to be . 

£ # $ 

Subsequent to. 

$ O $ 

£j2^>L» 1a To fill with wonder. 

ObAJi ^ZKnz* To be surprised i wonder. 

$ * $ 

yS%ZA> {With <;} To resort to (a specified excuse ) . 

£* * 2^ 

To prevent some one (from doing a thing) \ 
interfere with him i also > molest or disturb him. 

$ O ® 

O Belonging to. Ex ample .* *1 yk:T The 

book belongs to me. 

$ 2^ 

JwXi j \iiA To get angry. To be filled with indignation. 

$ # 2 $ 
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0 O^Uld To differ from. 

$ <3- & 

^Jki JjfjAlA To be dispersed or scattered. — or 

Cr *^ Oj* 1 * To disperse. 

$ <3- £s 

<—9^a:x> Miscellaneous? sundry. {Originally feminine of 
scattered or dispersed } . 

$ * $ 

( With ^:} To agree on (of upon ) . 

Jwti Jja;:a To be allied ? form an alliance. 

$ $ 

JJki ^CaLo To ( begin to) think ? reflect. 

& * $ 

J.cI&:a Of JT hAcl&A To convince. To pension off. 

JkCUic To be convinced. To be pensioned off. 

$ * & 

J»*aXa To undertake. To support. 

$ * & 

^JaCza To support some one. ( Often 
<_s~0 . 

$ * $ 

* ^>JL> <-**£ ^-*T 1-5* lj pjfco { Add the 

followtng E, E, } : 

Correction givet understanding. 

^&2 a Sole Speaker ? /. £. one who does not give others 
a chance to speak. { Originally from. A grammar where 
it means u first person singular 55 ) . 

& O & 

{ With ^:} To rely on (or upon); base oneself on. 
$ O $ 

{ SI ang } Quip? clever hit? sarcastic remark. (Oiten 
in the phrase He was loaded with quips} . 

( Perhaps corruption of < ^ A diminutive of used in 

the sense of a little parable or anecdote}. 

& # $ 

Fickle ? versatile ? capricious. ( Lit. ) Having 
temperaments of various colours ( t . e . kinds ) . 

$ * $ 
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QkXm JjC&Sa To be inclined. 

$ * & 

* 2 $JT jT jAZa To centralize. To concentrate. 

$ & $ 

jjC { 'With *:} To hold 5 resort to. 

$ # & 

C**( ^+aZa (In polite conversation = fairly- } I shall be 
glad if you will . . . ? I request you to 

& * $ 

/ <*,i£A To give a lesson or warning (to) . 

& O & 

j**** [With } To hate ? be disgusted with. 

$ * & 

yZ&'lm A&jZa To remind or notify. To aim? fix? level (at). 
JJki <-p- jXa { With <i } To turn to ? face. — f**^ ( u I ) <s ry lA 
I did not take notice ( of it ) . 

& & 

3** To ^ r ig^ ten - 

0*0 To be frightened. 

$ $ 

m jjZa To cause to be inflated or inflamed. 

0*0 To be inflated. To swell ? be inflamed. 

$ O & 

4) <j*OJ.*^£a To resort to? have recourse to ? take refuge in. 

$ $ 

O 33 J ^0 To expect. 

$ O & 

^O To stop? come to a standstill. To stay. To cease 

{or suspend ) payment ? be insolvent. 

$ * $ 

tf <> <Ia (/177); To strain a gnat? be overnice. 

h> * & 

L» ^ 2 a (JF/7£ To accuse of. 

0*0 (*4** ( With <i) To be accused of. 

$ # $ 

y I J*£a„ As easy as winking i as easy as ABC. 

( Lit, ) Like drinking water. 

j\ I JIa To shed floods of tears. {Lit,) To weep 
like a spring cloud. 
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Jii-c Very clear or limpid. ( Lit. ) Like tears. 

jwt—*f "J jUI Jilc To burst into tears. ( Lit . ) To burst like 
a pomegranate . 

<ZjI ,J.1c { For o~: ; l Jl*) It looks as if. 

C -Jj M-? To pass as lightning ? fly as an arrow. 

( Lit, ) To go like wind. 

j —J To tremble ( or quake ) like an aspen leaf 

(lit, willow) . 

wl-ldT Izk jj Jto Of dazzling beauty. ( Lit, ) Like the rays 
of the sun. 

JAs thin as gossamer. ( Lit, ) Like onion-skin. 
\J5 0 ’ bjljji Jilo Containing a medley of things. (Lit,) Like 
a beggar’s sack. 

To be trumpeted (or noised) abroad 
( Lit, ) To sound like a gun. 

(Smashed) into smithereens. (Lit,) Like London 
rocket seeds. 

jwAH-a Ji*a To be struck all of a heap ? be 

stupefied. (Lit,) To get stuck in the mud like an ass. 

Jf 9 j£c> Neat ? tidyi dapper ? smart. (Lit.) Like a bouquet. 

To Spend like water (lit. sand) . 

& * $ 

CojJ^a To cite an example or proverb. To relate a parable. 

$ O $ 

jU j&j ^|iA^ Bitter as gall. (Lit.) Like snake’s poison. 

jwbl u£m Ji*a To regret very much. ( Lit, ) To regret 

like a dog ( after having covered a bitch ) . 

^**0 Nerveless? apathetic? phlegmatic? unfeeling. 

(Lit . ) Like a potato. 

Oiib co / J* (1*»J j\ ) <r JiA As like as two peas 

(in a pod) . (Lit.) Like an apple cut in halves. 

J> [Slang) Wishy - washy. (Lit.) Like an ass’s urine. 

j*m J.-£a { Colloquial } Cruel as Nero ? Neronian. ( Lit. ) 

Like Shemr (slayer of Em a m - Hossein ) . 
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CPA* J To mix well with each other. {lit,) To 

be like milk and sugar . Cf . the E. * to be hand and 

glove (or hand in glove) with each other ’. 

J.1& At daggers drawn? extremely hostile. ( Lit, ) 
Like knife and cheese. 

Dry as dust ? dry as a bone ? dry as a stick. 

( Lit. ) Like a match 

Jilo 1 ) Bald 9 as a coot. 2 ) As a mushroom ( uith 
re eyence to grou th).( Lit. ) Like a squash or gourd. 

Jlo 1 ) Like a leech ( with reference to Stic king ) . 
2 ) Very importunate. ( Lit, ) Like a tick (small blood¬ 
sucking insect ) . 

gT’ Pale as ashes i deadly pale. (Lit, ) Like gatch or 
plaster of Paris 

f "JT J.ie Irritated and ( hence ) ready for 
revenge. (Lit.) Like a shot wolf. 

JJU> Like a shot ( or bullet ) . 

JJ+)J 4>V Honeycombed. (Lit,) Like bees’ nest. 

J J.-Lo ( Swarming ) like locusts ? numerous. 

( Lit, ) Like ants and locusts. 

Wet to the skin? dripping wet. (Lit.) 
Like a rinsed mouth. 

J.lo As easy as shelling peas \ as easy 
as winking. ( Lit. ) As drawing a hair out of yoghurt 
(coagulated sour milk) . 

Like a thief’s ladder ( i. e, lanky or tall ). 
o $ 

j? To mutil ite by way of exemplary punishment. 

* $ 

{ [Colloquial } Useful or efficacious. (Lit,) Fruit¬ 
ful \ bearing fruit. 

$ * $ 

JT To confute > defeat in a controversy. 

& $ 

To carry out or enforce. 

$ * £$ 

Oa / or / V To Separate. To segregate. 
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^-. 5^0 To be incarnated or personified. To be imagined. 
jJf To see in one’s imagination. To personify or 

incarnate. 


$ * $ 

0f < J To hold (or call ) a party, 

& O $ 

To equip. To mobilize. 


(52 a ng\ To flatter or cajole. 

Note, Jr*' seems to be a corruption of u c^ 4 u great 
or honourable ” ? in which case the phrase would mean 
ct to call ( one ) great ” . 

$ * £& 

{ Colloquial } To crumple (up). 

* * # 

To catch one in an act. To check one by 
discovering the untruth of his statements. ( Lit, ) To 
seize one by the wrist. 

$ * $ 

C Slang } Disappointed? balked? disconcerted. 

& * $ 

To plead ? reason ( together ) . 

$ * $ 

0^{ Often uith jl } To protect. 

$ * & 

0^jl"* To try ( judicially ) . 

$ * $ 

# J £ 0^”5? (JaC) Jtao 

( follouing E, E, } : 

A beggar’s purse is bottomless . 

& * $ 

0^( Often with To be kind to. 

& $ 

J / a; It is needless to mention. 

/* (7^*3oo To render needy } reduce to poverty 
0^* ^-5" To need some one’s help. 

$ $ 

To honour or respect. 
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JLJbJU* I have the honour to inform you i 

I beg to inform you. 

$ * $ 

J,£[) 4z9j He has (or is) probably gone. — 

*** l 0 ^ j He is liable to get sick. 

$ «& & 

To limit. To bound. To define. 

$ $ 

/ 'S jxa To establish or confirm. To prove. 

$ * $ 

jlj ^jXA Confidant \ initiate. 

$ * $ 

0 */ \With 31 } To deprive of. 

$ $ 

^ To carry to account. To charge. To reckon . 

$ * $ 

The gathering - place of mankind on the day of 
judgment. (Figuratively) Great multitude. [Often uith 
the epithet <Sjrf u the great ” } . 

Jf j£.pu> (Colloquial } To perform (a specified act) won¬ 
derfully well. To be a prodigy ( of a specified thing ) . 

See in the preceding entry. 

$ a $ 

( Merely ) for the sake of. 

O & $ 

0^3? ^ To be reserved . Example : 

LL Copyright reserved i} . (Lit. ) To be protected. 
l?j apw> To reserve. To protect. 

$ * $ 

of ^3^ J)^ 96 * To ascertain or verify. 

& & $ 

CtauT To test or assay * put to the touch. ( Lit. ) To 
apply the touchstone to. 

$ * $ 

To make firm \ fasten. To secure. 

JF To hold fast. (Figuratively) To observe strictly. 

$ $ 
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JJ,m To be condemned ? lose the case. To be adjudged 

( to pay a sum ) . 

To condemn or sentence . To adjudge . — 
]) ... Adjudged to pay. . . 2) ** 

Sentenced to death. 

$ 

C**l9l /J.pca Residence. 

( With \ } To take heed of ? give heed to ? pay 
attention to. — They paid no attention to him. 

Notes . ( ] ) The last phrase has a slang variant : 
j l> Js^. I e They paid no attention to him ? 

even as much as is paid to a dog. . . ( 2 ) Cr"'^ J* 6 - 4 ori¬ 

ginally means u to grant (one) a place or position”. 

$ * $ 

To be effaced or obliterated. To disappear. To be 
eliminated. — 0 a ^ ^ (Figuratively ) To be fascina¬ 

ted by something. 

JT jpmTo wipe out? obliterate? efface. To cause to disappear. 

$ * $ 

$3**' To devolve ? turn over ? delegate. 

$ < 3 - $ 

J&Krn Uka* To address ? speak to. 

& * $ 

uiHsiw/ { With } To be opposed to ? disagree with ? 
not agree to. 

oaHpca ( With L } ( Same as the preceding ) . 


y&j— jM&a To shorten or abridge. To cut short. To ab¬ 
breviate. 

$ * & 

To derange ? throw into disorder. 

$ # $ 

Be it known to all. (Lit,) Let it not remain hidden 
® * $ 

jbXi I To disturb some one? intrude upon 

him (of his privacy ) . 

® * & 


L>« ^jabzA Your devoted friend ? i. e. I. 
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2*isJ Free from intrusion. Unceremonious. free. 

& •» # 

-/JP 5 ** To have the option to . . . Example : l-i o 1>J J3 
o>-l sx* ,^xU J£ e has the option to go or Stay. 

& •& o 

^,5 JT IjIvW* To act moderately or cautiously. 

& «■ & 

To persevere . keep. 

& * $ 

/ <i&lwU'’ To flatter » oil the tongue. 

$ «■ & 

U*J> To be in fashion ( or fashionable ) . { is a 

French word } . — { Colloquial } To bring into 

fashion . — ^ To be out of fashion. 

$ « $ 

4T OwtA Of <r l^Xo It is a long time since. 

^>JU {With the stress on the second syllable ) For some 
time ? also > for a long time. 

$ $ 

To prove or demonstrate. 

$ * $ 

To oweTo be indebted to some one. 

£s # $ 

U—a I j-fljA* Discussions took place ? conversations 

were held. { The singular of '- 1- is } . 

o jTIU-a To hold a conversation ? talk ? { with or 

\ } discuss. To negotiate. 

$ * $ 

3j* Mentioned above, above-mentioned') aforesaid. 

ii- 

bjjf w. 1 IThe above (-mentioned) facts or circum¬ 
stances ( The singular of which is V-r-* means 

(1) time (2) storey ) , 

& * & 

<) <*p-l^ a** Please refer to ... . 

^ To refer ? { with 4 : } call on ? approach ? also? 

consult ( a physician ) . 

$ # $ 
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To suffer hardship. 

# * # 

To observe or regard. — 0 *^ oU |y 

To assist some one. 


To quarrel. To carry on a lawsuit. 

$ * £s 

jA A Attentive or watchful. — ^ ^>\j+ See that 

he does not go to sleep. 

To supervise. To watch or observe. To ensure. 
To look after ( usually with 31 } . 

$ * & 

C*—*) It does not concern me. { means 

“connected \ pertaining ? relevant '■> concerned ”} . 


0 *jT\J >To put in order > arrange > give good shape to. 


^,3 jCx£ j> (mortal a ’-) of ^V 

$ «• ■& 


To eliminate or remove. 


jU To commit a crime. 

$ « $ 

iL)j jlS> Thank you (very much). ( Lit. ) May 

your favour be great. 

To do favour. To be kind. { In polite con¬ 
versation } To give ( } . 


. . . ££>j* The late. . . ( Such a one ) of blessed memory. 

See the next entry . 

jA To pass away? die. ( Lit .) To receive (God’s) mercy. 

$ o $ 

jA To be dismissed. To go. 

0 *f To dismiss > send away. To excuse. To relieve. 

To release ( from the customs ) . — Please 

allow me to leave. 

o & 

To be generous or manly ? act like a gentleman. 
C-J . He is not equal ? or adequate? to the task? 

he is not the man for it. 
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Note. The variant ul-V a’J goes farther? as 
it means literally “He cannot fight in this field ” , 

A)L M? *j* F ■ T ■ At the age of forty 
a man only just begins to have his fling. 

Notes. ( 1 ) means in colloquial language 

“foolishness? silly acts? etc. ’’ There is a kind of pun 
in this saying in view of the words Jtr or and 
(2) The Saying is aimed at justifying the acts of 40 - year- 
old men who marry? or are inclined to women. 

I j jUo j> etc. ( Add the following } : 

Cf. the E. If things were to be done twice? all would be wise. 

$ *& $ 

Jij ^5j* ( Colloquial } Clever. Selfish. Cheeky. 

cJ * jm &jA F. T. A true man gives his head? 

but does not betray the secrets confided to him. 
jJT I To be inhumane ( of cruel ) to others ? 

torment people . 

Jua ^jA See Note under ^ 

$ O $ 

j-a Weak and sickly ? worn - out. ( Lit. ) Dying } mori¬ 
bund \ also ? doomed to die . 

$ # 

yjJZ jA To be rejected. To fail ( in the examinations ) ? 
be turned down. 

JT jA To reject { At school ) To turn down. 

$ O & 

! • • • oj jA Down with . . . . ! ( Lit. ) May. . . be dead ! 

jA ( One ) who frequents ceremonies where they give 
out charity for the soul of the dead, (Lit.) Necrophagous. 
! £ j A [Colloquial) Confound him ! Fie on him! 
Plague on him ( or it ) ! ( Lit. ) May he be carried away 
by a for the explanation of which refer to 

page 372 ) . 

y&J) { Colloquial } To die for some one ? love 

him very much. [Usually ^ s\y. } . 

$ * & 

He is not fitted for this work? he is not 
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equal to the task > he is incapable or inefficient. ( Lit. ) 
He is not the bird than can pick this fig . See the 
pvb. I j.ja etc. 

& * ® 

* ^ C Add the following } ; 

Cf. the E. You are like a cuckoo> you have but one song. 

* <-> t)j> <_r 

( AW following E. E. } : 

Where men are all used well ? they’ll frequent there. 

$ <& $ 

. . . . F. T. Death is as good as a feast 

for . . . { Said of a very unhappy person } . 

* c--l Jp- dPj* ( Add the following E. E.) : 

All men think all men are mortal hut themselves. 

& JOjIjU ojb- J { Add the following E, E. } : 

Every door may he shut hut death’s door. 


y&J 1 Jj-a' ( Rare } To wish one good luck. ( is a 
good omen } . 


Process of time ; lapse of time. — 0^3 In 
course (or process of time). — 0^*3 JJs* Time-barred > 

harred hy statute. — 0^*3 Statute of limitations. 

ptoyt> To apply an ointment ( to ) . 

$ -a- $ 

. . . ^-1 yn jA Indebted to. . . . for his favours ( or 

kindness ) . 


To be confined to bed j he bedridden. 

$ # $ 

? How is your health ? How are you? 

( £l>* means temperament > also 5 condition of health} . 

$ * & 


^}y> To joke or jest. 

$ # & 

To be intrusive j inconvenience or molest ( some 
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one ) . — I am sorry to interrupt ( 1 in¬ 

convenience ) you. 

$ $ 

yZAJ* To speak nonsense. To use offensive or abu¬ 

sive language. 


JmU wOl-J p&j-S E. E. If you pay not a servant his 

wages 5 he will pay himself. 

E. T. If there is no wages for me ? I have a chance for 
stealing. 

Note. , which originally means u a thief ”? has 
been used here for ct stealing ” ) , perhaps to make 

a rime with *3* u wages ” . 

$ * $ 

^j? o j&j* To taste a little at a time 
^xp-lail o jA {ColloquiaV\ To crack {or cut) a joke. 
jU^Ip- ITo taste something. ( Figuratively ) To 
undergo or experience something. 

To feel some one’s pulse. ( Lit . ) To 
find out the taste in his mouth. 

Note. A variant form replaces by u to 

taste ” . 

JF To taste. { Intransitively ) To be eaten with relish? 
be delicious. ( Figuratively ) To be interesting. 

$ $ 

cic j\ To aggravate the condition. {Lit .) To increase 

the defect. ( also means u cause or reason ” ) . 

. . . j-F I &j) ^p- I shall be ( ever more ) 

grateful if ... . 

{ Rare } To add to or increase. 

$ <& $ 

O P ol ^ e or formal conversation } To seal 
or sign { in speaking to » or of ? dignitaries } . ( Lit . ) 

To decorate or adorn. 

Note . The common form ^jJT ylj* simply means 
to decorate or adorn. 
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0*^1^ To tip some one for glad tidings brought by him. 

6 £jx> To give glad tidings (to) . 

& * & 

OJ.cL*x/ {Often with ^} To assist ? aid ? or favour. 
6 *AcL«*A {With <;} To make an advance to. 

<8 & $ 

JS~ 4s*aL*a a To be indulgent. To neglect. 

# O $ 

l) Equal to. Same as. 


4a) l-*) Jj^***A It is unprecedented or unparalleled. 
C*J f To let ki ow ? inform ? give to understand. 

$ * $ 

O 1 ^”^ To become helpless or poor ? be driven to 

extremities. To be brought to bay. 

^ j —® To render helpless ? drive to extremities . 
To bring to bay 

$ o $ 

CP j*” it****** To except or exclude ? make an exception of. 


jJa&imA* To inform. Ex ample: j*Z9c1j~A I 1 '>u 

I beg to inform Your Excellency that. 

& * & 

Dead drunk ? blind drunk. 

Note. A variant form is where means 

foolish. 


$ * & 

To return or refund. To ask to be returned. 

$ * $ 

To get drunk? be intoxicated. — To make 

drunk ; intoxicate . ( Figuratively ) To elate. ( Intran¬ 
sitively and colloqui al ly ) To brawl? as a drunkard. 

# * $ 

( jf ) ^£* 2 *^ To resign. 

Absorbed in. ( Lit. ) Drowned in. 

$ & Jgg 

^^^*^***^ Not needing. Exatnple» *—*■*'*) ^*«**-^ needs 
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not h i described i it is beyond description. 

& $ 

iuAXoU)' To be benefited. To be delighted. 

«■ $ 

Necessitating^ requiring. Example : ■ 

It calls for (o/* involves) certain expenditure. 

25 * $ 

-rf ^5? (Same as 

v ith u being veiled or chastity’’ /flf < Li- 

“sitting at home ” ) . 

O ^ 45^^ { With y } To seize > fill with. Ex ample : 
^ J y He was filled with terror. 

$ * s5 

c 3 o.**a ( Colloquial } Gay or tipsy. Jolly or merry. 

25 * 25 

jT jpimA To play the buffoon ( of fool ) . 

J jT J& o^?c-syo To play the buffoon. To do monkey 

business. 

JT To mock '} ridicule i laugh at j make a fool of. 

$ O 25 

OTo leave unsaid. To put in abeyance. 

^wXllo O^C*wo To fall into abeyance. To be left unsaid. 

Note, A variant form of in the last two entries 

( maskooton - anh ) . 

2^ * & 

1 ( With y} To rule over. To get mastery of. 

25 ^ 25 

O'* f or To take for granted. 

O */ To prove or establish . 

25 * 25 

O*f3***A To poison. To infect. 

25 25 

J \j~ A ^ C } Copper vessels (and the like ) . 

25 * 25 

C*j-^ ***3*** To make a rough copy of \ draft \ prepare 
in the rough. 


25 * 25 
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To hold responsible. 

$ $ $ 

o.a)Uu** To see home ? see to the door. To accompany 
or escort. 

$ * $ 

cf X t Compound slang } Tangible. ( Lit, ) That can 

fill one’s hand ( or fist ) . 

c-Aa To receive a blow with the fist. 

O-Ia [Slang] Water poured on a drowned mouse ? 
a kick to the fallen { which is an unnecessary? additional 
blow} > also ) a kick in the pants. {Lit,) A blow with the 
fist at one’s buttocks i a spank. 

Note . This is originally a blow on the fat tail of 
a slaughtered sheep which the butcher inflates to render 
the flaying easy. 

To strike with the fist. To box. 

* * $ 

CPTo take a handful of. To take up by handfuls. 

JJoJT To clench one’s fist. (Lit,) To make a knot 
of one’s fist. 

& * & 

j! Consisting of ? containing ? comprising. 

& * $ 

To specify or define. To distinguish. To ascertain. 

$ * # 

At the point of death. 

{ With s, } To overlook or command. { With <• } 
To be at the point of. See 

$ o $ 

[With To be honoured by a visit to. 

JU ijf jLa [In polite conversation } It was nice having 
you. (Reply to a guest w ho bids farewell } . ( Lit . ) You 
have honoured ( us by your visit ) . 

$ * & 

<Ci)( j\ On condition that ? provided ( that ) . 

$ * $ 

4&)1 j) jMJLjtf To the effect that. (Lit.) Stating or indicating that. 

42 
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To be delighted or pleased. 

$ # $ 

Busy . . . Example : Busy reading. 

£*Xm To get busy ? busy ( Of employ ) oneself. 

o*f To keep ( or make ) busy. To amuse. 

& * $ 

{ Used as an adverb } Hardly. Example : ^I y- 
iJj'. He can hardly walk j I don’t believe he can walk. 

Um ir It is no clearer than it was i you have made 

it more difficult. (Lit.) The difficulty has been doubled. 

$ $ 

Liable to > falling under ? subject to. 

$ o $ 

^y of ujix To poison ? infect > or taint. 

Example : •-> jl 

$ * $ 

{ W it h ^ } To consult. 
ij **To disturb. 

$ & 

To become famous i celebrate oneself. 

$ * 0 

/" [ With L } To interview. 

$ * 25 

jwXi (With To fall on. means ‘Coincident 

or concurrent ” } . 

$ & $ 

j jJ [*oa Seasonings. — Building mate¬ 
rials. — ^ The interests of the State. is the 

plural of u policy ’> affair ” » etc. } . 

JT { With h ) To compromise with. To agree to 

exchange with. 

$ 

/ lUJ JjlTo prove (or be) applicable ? apply. 

$ * & 

To inconvenience or trouble some one > 
intrude on some one’s privacy. 
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( With J* of To insist on ? hold to. 

$ * $ 

UtjjT ci j>a* (also o a; ^^ } To consume or use. To 

dispose of. 

To spend \ use (time or effort ) . 

$ * $ 

or j J±£C*>d<£Jt> To think (or deem) it advisable- 
^spcJLaA ( Colloquial ) Based on convenience. Example : 
Jf ( One who is ) conveniently deaf. 

$ * $ 

To resolve > determine \ make up one’s mind. 

$ $ 

i JT u^C^Lao'* To (re)double. To multiply. 

$ * $ 

In addition to the fact that. 

$ «& & 

jf { With )\ } To spare or withhold. To refrain 

from (doing something) ? refuse to (do it) . 

To rinse the mouth with. 

& tt * 

O^jT [Slang] To quip » make quips, 

means “ to wind up or start ” } . 

& * & 

According to. Similar to. Corresponding to. 

( With ^ } To conform to \ be similar to. To 
correspond to. 

JF To com P are To (cause to) conform. 

0 */ = C £J> Jill** 

jS A&Llax To correspond \ tally. ( Transitively ) To 
compare or check. 

$ & & 

f <JUax' To claim or demand > also? to dun. 

$ * $ 

f <»JUaA > To study. To consider. To peruse. 

$ * $ 

/ C^r^ 0 To set ( forth for discussion) } propound i lay 
on the carpet. 
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To grant some one’s request. 

^IXa* It doesn’t matter? it is a trifling matter) it is 
all right. [^^ ea - A means “subject-matter? question'? affair”). 

$ O $ 

^jjr To subjugate. ( Lit. ) To render obedient or 

submissive \ cause to obey. 


1 ) {Colloquial'} It seems ? probably. { From the full 
form (m azannat an) , which is the proper adverb). 

2) {In business ) Price ruling ( or quoted ) j quotation. 
To quote prices. 

ySj—f ( CoIIoquial ) To obtain quotations j inquire 

about prices . 


O 


ai ( Sometimes with 

molest. To oppose . 

$ * 


L, 

& 


) 


To interfere with or 


/ tasKae* To treat (medically ) ? give medical treatment 
to. To cure. 


& $ 

To pay some one in his own coin. 
( Lit . ) To transact with some one on similar terms. 

JT <jUla© To transact ? do business. To deal. To sell. 
4 JLI*a Reciprocity j reciprocal treatment. 


^2*J c To conclude ? or enter into ? a treaty. 

$ o $ 

JT <L>Ua' To examine or inspect. To examine medically. 

$ * $ 

To be addicted or accustomed to somethingj 
be given over to something ? get the habit of something. 

O * & 

ijbjZA*? (With To object to \ oppose. 


( With <i) To confess. 

* * * 

O&S! { With \ ) To believe (in) . Example ; f*^- 4 <y* 
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(ail ) I believe that i I am convinced that. 

& » $ 

0>f To perform (oi do) a miracle. 

$ O $ 

a* or To inconvenience or trouble . 

$ # $ 

j:>Oj J.*a To apologize. — I beg your par¬ 

don. I am sorry. 

jJJjuT To excuse. 

$ $ 

^^r^9^*x/To introduce. To present.— 0^: 

Report to him at once. 

$ * $ 

j^r<r( Colloquial } To do a thing wonderfully well 
( usually } 

Notes. ( 1 ) j** which originally means a battle - 

field? has come to mean £C the open space where jugglers 
display their art 57 . (2) The expression j*+ 

is very common? and may be rendered u He is a prodigy 

of .... 55 . •>* may also be translated 

46 He is a prodigy violinist ” . 

$ # $ 

^ 1) [In polite conversation } To say or state. 
2) To submit * as a petition > etc. 

$ $ 

<0 Known as. Famous (or notorious) for. 

$ * & 

J Jj»A To depose or dismiss. To discharge (an attor¬ 
ney ) ? relieve him of his power of attorney. 

To be kept waiting. To be detained. To delay 

or linger. 

O J* 3 **'* To detain. To keep waiting, (Intransitively } 
To delay or linger. 

a To be at a loss (as to what course one should 

pursue ) , To be pinched for money. 

$ # $ 

4) Adverting to > with reference to. 
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^^3** To turn or draw. Ex ample : |j ^JU 

I beg to draw your attention. 

$ tt & 

To turn a somersault. 
jT Jb* To suspend (from service) . 

$ $ 

C»**d 1) It is certain. 2) Obviously* certainly. 

f^-bu To become known or obvious. To appear. To 
prove. Example : JIj o t 3 1 jj e proV ed to 

know the secret * it was revealed that he knew the secret. 
JT f^bu To make known. To ascertain or fix. To prove 
or demonstrate. 

C-J It is uncertain > one cannot tell i nobody knows. 

& * & 

To put into use (or practice ) . To do * prac¬ 
tise > effect. 

j? To put into practice ( or use ) . To introduce. 

To popularize. 

$ & 

To explain ( the meaning of ) . ( Loosely ) To 

translate or interpret. 

1 ) It has no meaning * it is nonsense. 2 ) The 
idea ! {in this sense often * ) . 

$ * $ 

Jj*To delay * put off * postpone. 

To be delayed. To be arreared > fall into arrears. 

$ * $ 

JT AJaWjuS To reason fallaciously * sophisticate. 

$ $ 

lie/ or U^lio*' Contrary to* inimical to* inconsistent with. 

{With To be contrary to* or inconsistent with. 

$ * $ 

o*fo*P* To cheat (in business ) , 

$ $ 

To make the most of * avail oneself of. 

ti? * $ 

jia To kernel ? ripen into * or produce * kernels. 
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Cm I jz*'j**> He is a perfect ass ? he is as stupid as an 

ass. (Lit, ) He has eaten the brain of an ass. 

Note . A variant form gives for J** 

jC JT To shell ? peel > bleach (almonds? etc. ) . 

To talk one’s head off. ( Lit . ) To carry 
away one’s brains. 

* O $ 

jwC To be in one’s black list (Lit.) To 

(happen to) be disfavoured by some one. 

$ < 3 - $ 

To confute different subjects. To sophisticate 
To talk rapidly with a misleading intent. 

& * & 

£*AA* Of cic To lose unluckily? give away 

for no good cause. means u gratuitous(ly) n } . 

C*aa To have a narrow escape? also? go scot-free. 
( Lit. ) To leap or escape free of cost. 

L>.m c-aa So much the better for you. Good enough for you. 

C*aa I would not have it at a gift ? it is not worth 
a penny. (Lit, ) It is not worth receiving gratuitously. 

Jo aa { Colloquial } For nothing? free of cost. Dirt- 
cheap. ( Lit . ) Free of cost and within certain reach. 

4 ^2aa'" [ColloquiaV\ Gratis ? gratuitous(ly) ? free of cost. 

$ $ 

^£iAA^ { Slang ) Weakly or sickly ? soft ? timorous of pain? 
also? raw-boned. (Figuratively) Good-for-nothing. 

$ $ 

To ( prove to ) be useful. 

$ # $ 

Opposite (to) ? vis-a-vis. Corresponding to. Against 
{ usually ->■> } . 

{ With To encounter or confront. 

^^ <i>Uu To compare ? collate ? or check. 

$ $ 

To have sexual intercourse? lie. 

* $ 
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About ? near? close to. — all 0^ About this 

time. — 0^** About noon. 

$ Kt $ 

(For u^- 5 To award to a contractor ? put 

out to contract. — 0To contract (for). 

$ $ 

0&{With To resist or oppose. 


2^1 or ^<-1* To be accepted or heard . 

( J Jt* 4 means u accepted ” ? and? colloquially u pretty ”) . 


cr 


^stSAJtf To think fit *? see fit ? deem advisable or 


appropriate. 

$ 

J j\Xcutf To predestinate. 


& 


* ® 


j\ 0^3*. ? To be prior to. 

^-*>1,2 p*J>a,y To give priority (to) ? consider prior. To prefer. 

To build up a case or argument ? set forth 
an introductory statement serving as an excuse . ( ***** is 

a premiss or introduction ? and means tc to put 

together ” ) , 

$ * $ 

C—**> or ^jj*** o* I am not in a position to. 

$ * & 

JvU t *J&&* To be reduced to confession. 

$ * $ 

j *To prescribe? lay down? provide. To appoint or 
fix. To arrange. To resolve. 

& * $ 


<) To owe. 

•sJ&ijbS To run into? incur? or contract? a debt. 

$ tt & 

c) True. {Lit. ) Connected or allied with truth. 

a> yJjAA Economical. Cf. the above entry . 

# $ 

§ £+*»*> . - . y A£*2 a& What does . . . 

<T 1 I mean .... 


mean ? 
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pjljl) ^^-^aa 1)1 have no particular motive. 2)1 don’t 
mean it. 

$ # $ 

0^3! • • • t To reside in. . . ? be a resident of. . . 

$ * $ 

{ Slang } Cool? i. e. with no deductions. Example : 
ctl. a cool million. 

$ $ 

JT ©^Ka'* To contend or dispute. 

a & 

Jf To correspond. ( Lit .) To write to each other. 

$ * $ 

jT A^JKa' To converse or talk. 

$ * & 

JT To make a pause. To stay. 

$ * $ 

j^Ca* ( IF7//? jl) To take offence at. 

& * $ 

&U' ( Colloquial } To suck. 

$ * # 

ua&A'* To be bound, 

jT ua&A To bind ? charge with a (specified) duty. 

$ tt $ 

? I am not under the necessity (to do such 

a thing) . ( Lit. ) Am I on the point of being beaten on 
the feet (of bastinadoed) ? Cf . the E. to be at the stake. 
? C*-*1 ©JU Have I been bitten by a mad dog ? 

(/. £. I am not so mad as to do or Say such a thing ) . 

? oJ<* Have your ships sunk ? (Said to 

one who is sad or worried for no good reason } . 

? 0)1 ©JU>T l_JjU 4AL c*a& F. T. Were you a 7 - month 
baby when you were born ? (i. £. why are you so hasty ? ). 

Note. It is believed that prematurely born babies 
grow to become hasty and impatient. 

$ $ 

jJiilj) To loaf about (of around)? loaf (or) idle away 

one’s time ? twiddle one’s thumbs. (Lit.) To fly flies. 
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There is not a soul there. {Lit.) Not 
a fly flies in that place . 

j I ^ 1) To break fly on wheel. 2) To be 

hard up : be very poor . 3) To beat the air. ( Lit . ) To 

bleed a fly in the air. 

$ O $ 

pic cVU Public view. — In the public view? in public. 

# $ * 

jbi iiip-VL'* Circumspection. 

f <m>y U To observe or notice. To consider. To have regard 
for. {In polite conversation ) To see (often . 

& * $ 

( With L } To involve necessarily. 

& * $ 

JL { With To be kind or affable to. 

$ * $ 

JL ol9M*' ( Often with ^ } To meet or visit. 

$ * $ 

<) Dressed with » wearing. 

$ $ 

To take refuge ? seek protection. 

$ » $ 

fjllsS To be bound over? undertake. 
s-iVj Suite ? retinue ( Lit . ) Those who attend 

( a dignitary ) at the stirrup. 

& & 

£*aiL>* Take notice ? mind . . . ? look out > beware. 

{ means aware or sensible } . 

CaAzL c To take notice (of) . To understand. 

$ * $ 

0^jT ( ^fL/jgdLo'' (Sirf/zg) To smack one’s lips ? lick one’s chops. 

® * $ 

j^U9l Ip^psIa To be seen or observed. 

& * $ 

jkli f To be bound. 

f To bind > oblige. To convince. 

& * $ 

To annul or cancel . 
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. . . Entitled . . . > surnamed. . . . 

$ -a- & 

<£<L I (have) mastered it. {Lit. ) It has become my 
second nature. ( mal akeh) means habit or gecond nature). 
cAlp-J AJuU Reigning beauty. ( Lit.) The queen of beauty. 

$ •& $ 

To defile. To contaminate. 

$ $ 

O&j—^ otilojc/ To condescend (flatteringly ) . To comply or 
agree. ( Lit. ) To walk together. 

& * & 

To abstain ( from voting ) . Example : 

There were 7 abstentions. 

& * $ 

It is possible? it could be. — He may 

come. — * \J Would you mind closing the 

door ? - o oT o^.x It is impossible to cut it. 

$ * & 

or ^ £^+ 4 * To prohibit or forbid. To 
debar { with 31 } . 

$ <t & 

C&Moy*** [With 31} To be grateful or obliged to. — 31^-L^ 
r* y~~* ^ Thank you very much > I am very r much obliged 
to you. — C>y~* I was much obliged ( or pleased ) . 

OS^ oJ*** To oblige or please ? render grateful. 

& $ 

<Ua ( Childish or colloquial } Breast. 

& & $ 

Cm.-»La* To have a relation or connection. To be fit or 
opportune. To be based on some reason. 

& # $ 

otfLo' To be irconsistent. 

Inconsistent with i repugnant to > derogatory to . — 
Unchaste act ? criminal conversation. 

$ * & 

^s^LnU By way of . 

& * & 

Reliable source > authority. 
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To ask a person’s favour > be beholden 
to him for a favour. 

c^o To remind some one of a favour done 
to him } or reproach him for it. 

oi* To consider it an obligation or favour. 

& * $ 

j\ To result from. 

<> jUi gtiiA To culminate or end in. 

& * & 

j&k To influence) cause to follow or obey. 

( Ltt . ) To magnetize. 

& * $ 

'jUilA* To look for an opportunity, 
jlaZ+A To keep waiting. 

0 oJi To wait for soVne one > await him. 

$ $ 

jj^i {With 31] To profit or gain by i be benefited by. 

$ & 

<> jUi To end) culminate ? or result in. 

^ O O O 

4) ^Jl« To culminate in ? result in. 

$ & 

jzzlb To cause to deviate. 

£^a) ^apciA'' Unique > single in kind. 

JT jMzZa To restrict > confine ) or limit. 

$ $ 

OJC ’ - ( J,3ciA > To be dissolved . To break up. To wind up* as 
a company. 

CPJ-S’&iA To dissolve. To disorganize. To wind up. 

® ® 

1 J^^a (Sf an g\ Self - invented » new - fangled i eccentric. 
Immethodical . 

& * * 

J jA F. T. Alas \ Fortune and 

I are thinking two different things ! ( Said by one who 

has no hopes of his plans being carried out ) or who has 
been disconcerted in his hopes } . 
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Jj" 6 ” { Often with* 1 .'] To lodge or accommodate. 

$ O ® 

jai £3 'To retire > live in seclusion. 

$ # #■ 

c?j+& A Free from. Superior to ? above ? beyond. 

$ # $ 

{ With To charge with. Cf . 

$ * # 

^ ki*" To be effective or valid. — J I It is 

null and void. 

3 ^ $ 

To branch out (or off ) 

^jJ" w-JtliA To divide into branches. 

$ $ 

To give up the idea ? change one’s mind. 
{With 31 } To dispense with. 

To dissuade. 

$ * $ 

oai uTo be appointed. Example : 

He was appointed chief ( or director ) . 

$ * $ 

CP-# {With To conform to. To be applicable to 

To coincide with. 

To apply or conform. 

$ * & 

j* To regularize ? give good shape to ? arrange. 

$ *0 $ 

j^HaIm To appreciate? be grateful for. To remember. 

To allow for i make allowance for j provide 
for. To carry (into an account) . 
jtai j^JaLa Aimed at. Noticed. Accepted. Favourite. 

$ * $ 

jJT To prohibit or forbid. {With 31 } To check i 
prevent from doing ( a specified act ) . 

$ * & 

a *jS JaiLa* To conclude ? as an agreement. To hold? as a 
meeting. To coagulate. 
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yjJL ( j *SZ * iA > To be reflected. To have a reaction. To resound. 
o*f cr*** To reflect. To reverberate. 

$ # $ 

J* CJUi*T To derive a benefit. To make a profit. 

jf"CJUJyQ To make a profit 7 gain. To sell ( /. £. be sold ) at 

a profit . 

3& # 3*S 

{ Colloquial } To be ashamed? be put to shame. 
/ J**- 0 { Colloquial } To put to shame. 

3£ & 

yjJL To be contracted ? shrink. 

O'* f To contract ? cause to shrink. 

$ 

jT" pm To divide. — It is divided into? 

or comprises ? three parts. 

O $ 

^ o aU ^ To elapse or expire. To become overdue. 

$ * $ 

JJ-1 wJUi*'* To be upset. To be touched. To be changed. 
To become stormy . 

j —T i^JaLo of ^>L» To upset. To turn or change. 

To revolutionize. 

3 $ $ 

J^aLo Brought forward. ( Lit. ) Carried from 
the previous page. 

hAa) A pza*jV J^amc Carried forward. See the above. 

3^ $ 

To deny. To repudiate. To dispute. 

3£ 3$ 

{Colloquial] Giddy. 

& * 3£ 

To be egoistic. To boast. To praise oneself. 

( Lit . ) To say ct I am M . 

3£ # $ 

of { Colloquial ) To mutter. 
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1? jIa' (1 Vith <>. } To depend on. 

$ * $ 

-jwC Ap-I^o* {With } To encounter j meet. To run up 
against . 

& * $ 

JT { With 31 } To take to task? bring to book? 

remonstrate. 

$ * $ 

c »*0 0 To lose one’s equilibrium ? be 

off one’s balance. 

jf To balance or equilibriate. 

& * $ 

1) or Parallel to ( or with) . {Colloquially ) 

Equal or equivalent to. 

$ * & 

O&J! To be careful ? take care. 

JT To take care of ? watch (over) ? mind. 

To take care of some one. To mind some 
one i watch over him. 

& * $ 

l—} To agree to ( a proposal ? etc. ) . To agree 

with ( some one ) . 

b ja «= l)^ j)il ja q. v. above. 

& * & 

JLi C.-0 pi JU jf J-a My hair stood on end. (Lit. ) My hair 

became straight on my body. 

Note. A variant form is ^ p* * y 

In detail ? to a hair. ( Lit. ) Hair by hair. 

& * $ 

yjJL •.. u^p-^-o To cause ? occasion ? or bring about . . . 

# * $ 

To swell ( with waves ) ? roll \ surge. To have a 
wavy appearance. To undulate. 

£s * $ 

To have in stock. 

^^^ 3-0 To become available. To come into existence. 

& # $ 
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Liable to \ exposed to. — ^y 7 ^y Liable to prosecu¬ 
tion. — ->l j* •■jte-l *Jy To put to use. ~ 0^* uy 

To inspect. (Lit,) To expose to inspection. — y* *Jy 
^ £>\j He was forgiven. 

$ # $ 

( less often Jy Jy } To creep > have a 

creeping sensation . 

$ # $ 

. . . Called or named. . . . 

$ # $ 

^ ce | \j* y jJ-*** ) 

$ & $ 

To split hairs. 

# $ 

OOilj^ To set intrigues on foot ? lay a train. To put 

a spoke in some one’s wheel ? or queer his pitch . 
( ^y means either c< a little mouse ” according to its 
literal sense? or a ( sky-)rocket ? and means u to 

cause to run ” } . 

$ & $ 

To assume a plausible and sinless air. [Often 
*y J'y \ i. e . to pretend to be a dead mouse}. 

# « 0 

<) Described as ? qualified or characterized by. En¬ 
dowed with. Ex am pi e ; oU*«> y* 

$ # 

Matter on hand ? point at issue. { Used as an 
adjective } In question. Example : ^ ^*r 

JT To deduct. 

$ & $ 

<) Bound to. . . Example : • oi-!.>_,» <> bound 

to pay. . . . 

To charge ( with a duty ) . 

$ * $ 

To succeed in doing a thing? manage 
to do it. — ^ 1 3**-* He failed ? he did not succeed ( in 
doing it ) . 
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{Colloquial lor At the tin e oi ? in time of. 

During. — ^When \ at the moment that. 

To avail oneself of the opportunity 
. . . <T c***9^o The circumstances do not allow to . . 

$ # $ 

<) Depending > or dependent > on > subject to. 

To be cancelled. To be abolished. To be stopped. 
To abolish. To cancel. To stop. 

® $ 

. c-i »_*rIt depends on ...» it is subject to. . . . 
a*.> jy 3® To postpone . 

* * $ 

It (i. e. the scale) is in perfect equilibrium. 

£L,s Bore \ gooseberry » also > intrusive person. ( Lit .) 

A hair in the nose. 382. 

j> JHe is very frightful > he is a monster. 
(Lit.) He has on his body the hairs of the Angel of Death. 

& * $ 

0«3To halter. To moor. ( figuratively ) To control 
or subjugate, 

& O # 

{ With b ) To be kind to > do kindness to. 

$ & $ 

J j\ jfy* To sealjone’s lips. 

To i emove the seal from something 
To seal j Si'i one’s seal to (also . 

$ tf 0 

^ F. 7 The marriage - portion 
doesn’t amount to anything? much less u one - eighth ” 
of it. Cf. uo* £/f. 

Note, c -~ J * or the A. word o~>* is one-eighth of a 
man’s estate which is inherited by his widow in case she 
has children. 

$ & $ 

aOT p>b- jM_> ^• T, J waive the marriage - portion 

43 
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due me 5 hut crave for the immunity of my life. { Said 
by a woman who wishes to be granted a divorce > and 
prefers being sent away portionless to staying in her hus - 
band’s house and leading a miserable life } . 

$ 0 

J To seal up with ( sealing-)wax {By exten¬ 

sion ) To confiscate and keep under lock and key . 

CAJ+T To glaze i gloss » mangle. 

$ # $ 

0 U^ 1 ) To treat. Example : oW' ly 

2 ) To invite. 

6 'f L&,ja To give a party or entertainment. 

$ ® 

jlilJlf 5 To abandon. To neglect. 

$ * $ 

j 5 a^a (1^77/? < } To spur. 

$ $ 

j/ ^L*a To take a short cut j cut across j cut off 
a corner j short - cut. 

tejT Jb I 0 La ( Add the following E. E, ) ; 

To fish in troubled waters. 

fM-f ^L-*a 1 ) Excuse me for interrupting you. 

2) By the way. {Lit,) May there be sugar in your words. 

jLlit 4) La They came to a rupture. ( Lit. ) Their 
mutual relation broke up. 

l J 4)L-*a To set two persons at variance) 

make mischief between them. Cf. the above. 

J? 0 jA> 4)La To make it up > or judge 1 between two 
persons. Cf. the ab ove two entries. 

& <Sr $ 

To nail?) drive ( or hammer ) a nail. To tack. 

See also o - 5 

^ To nail ( up ) . To stud with nails. ( Figura¬ 
tively ) To ensure j make firm. 

jP>- Midget i dwarf. ( Lit . ) Small peg to 

which a cock’s leg is tied. 
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{With \} To give liberty of action (to). (o'*V 
means “a square or open space* a (battle-)field or arena’’ } . 

* * O 

fjjrve ( Colloquial ) Clerk writing only what is dicta¬ 
ted to him ( i. e. simple or junior clerk ) . 

# {> $ 

f O^JtP To set •> as a watch. To adjust or regulate. To focus. 

$ & 

( meet -) To probe. To catheterize. 

$ * $ 

OSj—' J-; A or ( nieyl- ) To eat or drink > take. 

(Polite substitute for or 1 } 

I felt like it > it pleased me (to) . I fancied it. 
pjfwii J.*a I don’t feel like ( eating 5 etc. ) . 

$ $ 

cj- 5 a (Beloved) child. {Lit,) Fruit of the womb 
( also ^r 4 } . 

$ # o 

o 


li To despair > give up hope. 
wX*a^I li To disappoint > make hopeless. 

& $ 

yj^Xm To be utterly ruined. {Lit,) To disappear. To be 

annihilated or destroyed. 

To ruin utterly. To annihilate or destroy. 

$ # ® 

o*/ iSja** u To neglect one’s diet. To be incontinent. 

£ & 

pLJU To leave unf inished. 

^ & $ 

yi> ( Colloquial } Hard to deal with. — yh fjT A hard nut 
to crack * an awkward customer. 
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To be compelled or forced. 

To set at nought ? make light of > trifle with. 

$ * 

^>^1) { Compound adjective } Close - fisted. ( Lit . ) 
Having dry finger-nails. 

To pick ( and steal ) ? pilfer. ( literally 

means u small nail ” } . 

$ # $ 

\l$jJT OwAJ^U To wink at ? connive at. ( Lit . ) To take ( or 
consider ) as unseen. 

$ & 

0^^ To inconvenience ? disturb. To worry > put out. 

$ * $ 

4> Jjli { Colloquial } To play ( some one ) false? play 
(some one) a nasty trick. ( Lit. ) To refuse to go ( after 
one has agreed to go ) . 

$ # & 

C'-ni Tribute or credit. (Lit .) Praising some one’s thumb 
( for its virtue) . Cf. the E % pat on one’s back ” . 

$ * $ 

f" jli To put on aiis. To mince. To feign disdain . — 
C& 3 b Don’t play hard to get. Don’t be coaxed. Don’t put 
on airs. Also? don’t make a fuss. 

jJUir ( j^JC jU To bear some one’s airs > abo ? ccax him. 
( Sometimes 3b } . 

$ # £?> 

To make thin(ner). To soften ? as one’s voice. — 
djU r ~>- See on page 94. 

syijli iJjtU { Compound word - colloqui al } Haid to please? 
fastidious. 

$ <& # 

0 Jli iU(U*77A3l)To arise or springffrom. To be prompted by. 
W O O $ 

4} S\ ( Legal ) To govern ? also ? be applicable to. 

( Lit . ) To look at. 

& * $ 

The centre of the town. (^b means “navel”} , 
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M9 15 { Slang } Cunning i shrewd. Also > naughty. 

.151) { Slang } Penniless ? poor i hungry. 

$ * ® 

To knock out . {is perhaps a humorous 

corruption of the E. u knock - out n } . 

$ $ 

& j> A) U L. Crooked by nature is 

never made straight by education. See also under etc. 


jl To have no alternative but to. — 31 yjfb 
<C»| H e could not help remaining silent. 

# # $ 

tAikcJ AzaTU Let it not remain unsaid that. . . 


® * $ 

To groan. To complain. To lament. ( With j\ } 
To groan under. 


* * & 

T o name or mention. 

To name or call. ( Lit . ) To put a name (on) . 


U { Used as a noun } Abusive language. Incoherent 
speech. 

$ * $ 

0*^To play foul j be cowardly. 

$ o $ 

To be betrothed. To be nominated. 

To betroth. To nominate 

$ * $ 

cA—cjMx/' U Disagreeables. (Originally plural of 
“ rough i haish ” ) . 

& » 'T' 

O- 2 ^" To enrol or enlist. To register. 

$ $ 

O' 2 *' 5 C?J r>«? O 1 -’ ( ^ 0« P a ge 390 ) 

O'-’ or 0 U To earn one’s bread. 

^L*a iS'J* C Colloquial } It brings grist to the mill. 
( Lit . ) Bread comes out of it. 
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Note. cO r is colloquial for o 1 <Sy 44 in it ” > and 
^ is colloquial for 44 conies ” . 

{ Often wit to } To give daily bread to ( /. e. 

support or sustain ) . 

^)(j) { Colloquial } Means of earning bread or ( illegal ) 

profit ? what brings grist to the mill. (Lit, ) Place where 
bread is stored. { Vulgarly J s*oy } 
o 33 j <i lyli { Add the following } : 

Also j he goes with the stream ( or tide ) . 

J> I ITo prevent some one from earning his 
bread. ( Lit. ) To change his bread to bricks. 

^ 3 jl—i> To eat salt ( or break bread ) 

with a person. (Lit,) To eat bread and salt with him. 

$ * $ 

JJU { With } To attain or obtain. 

1 To feel a person’s pulse. {In a figurative 

sense also } 

o<-S pcJ /\ 7 . It is ( the animal ) grazing on the 
mountain that is uncooked (Said in reply to one who at 
table says that the meat is not properly cooked } . 

O * & 

3 Rough-hewn i uncultivated > unlicked. 

(L//.) Unhewn and unscratched. 

$ « $ 

Misshapen or rough-hewn (person). 

$ $ 

I To sum up. (Lit.) The result is that. 

To produce a result \ be efficacious. 

JL To conclude. To infer. (Lit.) To get a (good) result. 

& * $ 

0 ZjJT To scatter or strew. ( Figuratively ) To offer 

or sacrifice. 

& * & 

'U&jJT { Colluqui al } To be miserable ? cry and be 

restlegs : Said of a baby. 
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Note. is an abstract moun from u - * 1 ' which 

means “ unlucky j gloomy > or miserable ” . 

& ® & 

O*# *** To have a finger in every pie. 

( Lit. ) To serve as a pea for every pottage. 

$ & 

££To giggle. means “ like a pea ”? and 

is u to laugh ”} . 

Ji [Colloquial ) It is as sure as a gun ? there is 

not a shadow of doubt in it. ( Lit. ) There is no (saying) 
Li It didn’t hit the mark ” ( Dou b t f ul ) . 

& O $ 

jB" ji ( Colloquial } Imprudent or silly ? also > tactless . 
( Lit. ) Who doesn’t know ( > or says “ I don’t know ” ) 
how to do the work. 

Imprudence or silliness i also ? lack of tact . 

See the preceding entry. 

$ o & 

[Colloquial } Parvenu ? sordid. {Lit.) He who 

had not seen it? has now seen it. See pvb . based on this 
on page 39 3. 

& * & 

jji ^ j* To bet ? lay a wager (or bet ) . 

jf~Jjj To vowi dedicate by a vow. To distribute charitably, 
f < £j» 4*t J jS> L. L . Though I vow 

to give alms in order to redeem my life (lit. head ) ? it 
is myself and my son who will eat the alms in the end. 

Note . (1) j is a colloquial form of mean¬ 
ing u for ” . ( 2 ) There is a rime between li my 

head ” and f “ my son ” . A similar rime in English 
would be 

I’ll make a vow for charity’s sake ? 

For that I know will save my life. 

I’ll eat ? howe’er > the alms I vow ? 
Shared with my son and my wife. 

$ $ 
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{With s.) or £> : To rate or tariff. 

# $ 

Ut '0^.2J* ( $ ee La cP) 

& <r & 

^jJL f j> To grow mild. To i>e pacified. ( Lit, ) 1 ) To be - 
con e soft. 2) To be reduced to powder. 
j* To tame. To pacify. To mollify. {Lit,) To reduce 
to powder j pulverize. To soften. 

JT ) To behave softly* gently* or leniently. 

* $ 

He dances before the music starts. { Referring 
to prejudgment or to an instance of one picking a quarrel 
without a good motive } . 

& * $ 

To draw near * approach. To con e near(er) . 

To bring near * cause to approach. To cut short. 

To i ie'* have sexual intercourse. {With ^ or I;). 


To arrive or lodge (in speaking of the 
king) . ( Lit, ) To descend with glory. 

C *JT 1) To come down i descend. See dlso the above 

entry. 2) {Transitively } To borrow on interest. 

& O & 

1 ) As compared with. 2) Than. 3 ) With respect 
to. 4) Relative to ? concerning. 5) To(ward) . 

To att ribute? impute* or ascribe . 


{With 3I 1 } To copy* transcribe* make a copy of. 

$ * & 

3~> To torture (some one ) by mutilating some part 
of his body. 


& O P> 

+X%) M*J From generation to generation . 

# V $ 

or To sell on credit {or on tick) . 

O 
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To show. To indicate ? point out . ( Ltt . ) To 
give a sign. 

To wear a decoration. 

To mark (out) ? mark off. To aim at. To sight > 
as a gun. To select. To designate. 

<ikli To (take) aim. 

O * $ 

JT or ^JTJ,JL i [Colloquial) To leak or ooze. 

Note. or is similar to the A. words 
u going out ” and ^ u publishing or spreading n . 

# * $ 

^Jf c—To subsided settle ? sink ? cave in. {Lit.) To sit. 
C—^ J Association. ( Lit■ ) Sitting and rising. 

& * & 

^ U.S 3 To grow (up) ? thrive. 

$ # $ 

To set before the eyes ( i. <?. observe) . 

•iS «■ $ 

***tol) To fall to tlie lot of ... — —^ 

^ b Successes won by us . 

To apportion by Fate. — a: ^ —1-^ God Grant. 
Heaven save u* from. . . May it be far from us. 

( Lit . ) May it not fall to our lot. 

$ $ 

^*9 JT To ripen or develop. 

& * $ 

jA) To deliver a speech. 

# # & 

JS~ OjUaC To control or supervise [usually with j\ } . 
jC ojUa> To see or watch. 

$ * $ 

To be restored to order. To get into line? line up. 
<A*Uj ^Ua> Compulsory military service. [ <k ^s means “duty”}. 

$ $ 

^2ii or ^wtJX9t To look ? cast a glance. 

I n view of ? considering ? due to ? on account of . — 
L j n v j ew G f the f ac t that? considering that i since. 
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To express one’s opinion i make a comment. 

j&> (See on P a S e ^ i 2 )- 

c *f jUi [Often with s.) To look at i see. To look favour¬ 
ably upon £ usually in the past participle J** “ fa¬ 
voured or favourite”) . 

pjljl) > I have no private motive ( or self-interest) in 
this matter. £ J** means “ sight > opinion i viewpoint * 
intention i ( private ) motive i etc ” } . 

To express one’s views or opinion i recommend \ 
make a comment. 

o $ 

(<;) To restore order ini put in order ? give good 

shape to . 

£$ a $ 

Similar to * parallel to? analogous to. 

j&z) It is unparalleled. 

O $ 

Oj*b Of o j** To clamour or roar. 

$ $ 

<)Jjlj J.»i To misrepresent facts (by deceitful means). 
(Lit.) To nail the shoe upside down to a horse’s foot . 

& O $ 

God forbid. Save us 5 Good Lord. (Lit.) We seek 
ref uge in God . 

O * & 

jliL To sow discord i make mischief. 

$ $ 

/£&' To swell. To be flatulent. 

& * & 

[With -35) To hate or abhor. 

& «& $ 

jl) (naf as-) To get a fresh breath of air* rest* 

refresh oneself. ( Lit. ) To renew one’s breath. 

To breathe. 

o-;I; pjl He is blind to the difficul - 

ties (Lit.) His breath comes out of (i. e, he speaks from) 
a warm place. 
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OO V*l an g) He has resigned his 

breath. {Lit.) He has forgotten breathing. 

To pant or gaSp for breath. 

w $ O $ 

jl 2^ To ( derive a) benefit. To make a profit (in this 
sense also o*jf £*' } . 

jyXiUj £ai To do good. To be useful. {With To benefit. 

& O $ 

jjki <iii [Colloquial } To be wasted or spoiled. To die for 

an unknown cause ? die pitifully. 

$ O $ 

(<-*>) { Colloquial } To forebode an evil. To con¬ 

sider as a bad omen. 

Note. is originally the plural of cr iJ ( na^s- ) 

44 self i person? soul”? and means in plural 14 population”. 
However j it seems that popular etymology has connected 
it with lt* ; ( nafas ) 44 breath ” . 

$ * $ 

£ wUj ^a) To banish. {Lit. ) To expel from one’s city. 
cJ oUl ^ ^a) Two negatives make an affir - 

mative ( or positive ) . 

$ O $ 

j\a > To snore. ( Lit. ) To blow a (brass) trumpet. 

$ o $ 

s-tA) To burrow or mine. — 0 J 3 y 3 31 To undern inc. 

$ o & 

sj a)* ( Colloquial or humorous'] To fine > also ? 
to blackmail. ( Lit. ) To cauterize by silver. 

$ * $ 

jP. (5i ang) To nag and murmur. 

$ O $ 

{ Colloquial } To have a lucky hand or throw. 
{By extension) To have a lucky hit. {J* means 44 design > 
picture i painting j impression j etc. ” } . 

^ ^ j\ To knock on the head \ bring to nought ? 

frustrate . ( Lit. ) To make (like) an impression on water. 
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To be imprinted. To be formed or designed. 

yT (^zJL>^k) &(See in <O a ) 

'O*** To conie a cropper. (Lit.) To make a design 
or impression on the ground. 

To draw or paint. 

<JLa) To plan or design. (Lit.) To draw a map or plan. 
&& 7 rU>1 ^-Ia! To play a part ( Of role ) . 

’*5 # *5 

ji9jLaAi'' To be decreased. 

85 * s5 

^ <Iaa) To dot or point. To punctuate. 

J.jIa*> AIaaS Reverse ? antonym. (Lit.) Opposite (point ) . 
jIa) 4iiA) Point of view \ viewpoint. 

85 * s5 

^Xibja) To allow of being narrated or spoken about. Ex ample: 
jj\j> J*; j) There is much to tell about this man. 

J^9 J.a5 To quote or cite. ( Lit. ) To narrate some¬ 
thing said. 

JT J.A) To remove i shift to a new place. 

^.JUi ( Colloquial ) It doesn’t matter i don’t worry i 
don’t care. Cf . cr^-> 

25 O 85 

ijtkx.n J-aL Life and soul of a party. ( Lit. ) The sugar - 
plum (or dessert) served at a party. 

25 * 85 

^jX9 jr 4xCS To cavil. To make a nice distinction. { <: £ ; means 
u a point or subtlety ” } . 

85 * 85 

6 ^C> [Slang] Thick- set and clumsy? lumpish. Said of a person. 

Note . j n grammar means indeterminate ? as a 

noun ? or indefinite > as an article. 

. . . jiiCi ( Used with the subjunctive mood } 1) Perhaps. 
Example : xC; Perhaps he is sick ? I hope he 

is not ill. 2 ) Lest. 



Note . is the negative of ^ or —third person 
singular of the verb 6° 7" in the present subjunctive mo d? 
meaning “ (that) he may not do ” ? or “May it not be”. 

# <t $ 

O&S JjG' To abstain > go back > fail. To dishonour > as a 
bill . — ■>.*>- j 1 To go back on one’s word . 

O «■ $ 

Jli J Oil, { Slang } Nagging and complaining (or groaning) . 

Note . is perhaps another form of q. /w 

J* , and Jl ; is a contraction of dl; ‘groaning’. 

$ * $ 

otS To fix the eyes on something. (L/7.) To 
sew one’s look to something. 

^ ^ olci 1 . Look at mummy’s hand) 

and imitate her coquettish gestures. { Said to? or of girls 
who imitate their mothers’ actions} . 

alcS or Look here? I say. Be careful. 

# * $ 

0=*4 ^ L To be anxious or concerned ? have anxiety. 

$ * $ 

To show • exhibit i represent. To give a si ow 
or representation. To show off. 

£>■ £• $ 

To infiltrate (lit, give back) moisture. 

To be close-fisted. Cf . u^- 3 cr: r ; 

* $ 

T. To dry one’s felt coat in the sun (/. e. 
to be allowed a chance to look after one’s own interests). 

Note. is a kind of felt jacket worn by shepherds. 

$ * $ 

ySJ Cj&i)* To number. is from the Fr. Humefo'] . 

OjA.) To mark or grade ? award marks for ( or to) . 

I Jr 5 o To mark or grade, (hit.) To put a number (on) . 

$ $ 

^laC-ci { Colloquial irony } Person who makes flat jokes? 
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also > one who has inelegant habits. ( Lit. ) Salt - cellar. 


To moisten y make damp. ( Slang } To reserve j 
prepare beforehand. [Usually in the past participle . Ex - 
ample ; jjIj ^ He has reserved one } . 

To be damaged by moisture [Slang] To get rusty. 

& # $ 

Bound by ties of hospitality. ( Originally ) Caught 
by > or beholden to > the salt served by another. 

I j T. You have spilled the salt. (Said to a child 

who has fallen down in order that he may turn his atten¬ 
tion from the incident and stop crying } . 

# # 

Drizzling rain. 

$ O $ 

( Colloquial } ~~ dlh*; Damp. 

$ <t $ 

jjy ( Slang } Spoiled y as a child. Selfish. Silly. Who 
ingratiates himself in an unwelcome or insipid manner. 


I disdain. (^ :; means “shamei disgraced discredit’ 1 }* 


Dear mummy > dear mamma. [As one word } 
Grandmother. 


$ O $ 

To pretend to be weak and defenceless. 
(Lit.) To start saying j 44 Mummy > I am a stranger ( L e. 
I am forlorn or defenceless ) ” . 


$ * & 

IjrwT^l^i To mimic some one. 

Note. A variant form of this idiom isu- 5 ^!^ 
Cl. om 1 ->■> Jj^I s bl on page 467. 

# o $ 


£. (1) Turn and turn about) 
turn about is fair play. ( 2 ) First come ) first served. 
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( Lit. ) If things arc ( to le ) done in turn j it is (now) 
our turn. Cf . vW- I 

& •» 

or Dai ling i dear child '■> acushla . 

( Lit. ) Light of the eye. 

My child or darling. ( By extension ) Darling ? 
also ? favourite. ( Lit . ) Light of ( my) eye. 

! jb- Drink-hail! Drink good health ! Cheero! (Reply 

to one who says? u To your health” or “Good health! ”}. 

Note, lO j is a wholesome drink or a treacle ? so 
the phrase 0^ J*? amounts to saying? “ May it be whole¬ 
some or good for your health ( lit . life ) ” . 

To eat or drink heartily. ( Ironical ly ) To 
receive or suffer (something deserved). Example: 

oW- l ry He had a good beating ? which he deserved . 

$ $ 

+> I ^ji> To snub some one i give him a rebuff. 
(Lit, ) To cut off some one’s beak . 

Note . A variant form of this idiom gives 0^^ 

“ to clip with scissors ” for o^ 

O * $ 

JdjJ • ( i ^-T) & To prevent or dissuade one from 

doing something. (Lit,) To say? “ No ” ? when some one 
intends to do a thing. 

Note . There is a superstitious belief that when a 
person utters the word “No” when another is about to 
do something ? the latter should abstain from doing it 
for fear of meeting with failure. 

uJI <0 Ijli- F. I . The 

Government’s taxes are sure to he collected? just as winter 
is su-re to come. (Note the contrast between I “heavens” 
and uyj “earth ” } . 

Note, is an idiom meaning “to be left in 

abeyance ” or? in this case? “ fall into arrears” , 

& # 
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I jl—J To supplicate or pray. ( Lit. ) To bring ( *. e. 
present or enumerate ) one’s needs. 

O^r j U To give or offer. 
y&J) { With \ } To need. 

& * $ 

c *jJT To intend or design. To decide To concentrate 

on one’s thoughts and wishes before consulting a book ? 
or before praying 5 fasting > etc. 

$ « $ 

uSj*> or jC uCijrd To play a trick ? use trickery. 

$ * 

c.*»J To be annihilated. To disappear 
O ***■*> To annihilate. To squander. 

O O 0> 

O*y ^ More kicks than halfpence. ( Lit. ) More 

stings than honey. 

lj ^JS*A ( Colloquial } To grin. (Also derogatory for 
44 to laugh ” ) . 

$ * $ 

kAiPc-LJ To grin. Cf. o>J> \j ^ 

{j&JF To pinch. 

& O & 

Thin as a lath i Iran as a rake > bare-bone. 
(Lit.) Tube of a hookah *> hookah - snake. 

Baby. { Childish word } 

JJ Cry-baby. ( Lit. ) Little baby. 

«■ :<?• 



> 

\3 { Colloquial for } To stand. 

To give back \ return. 

o^>' > J { Slang } To be taken aback > be surprised. 
( Lit . ) To be interrupted in one’s nap or slumbers. Cf . 
o *oh I ^j>- 

( Colloquial } To be refused. To be shocked 
with wonder or disappointment. To be disillusioned. 

f* To persuade or oblige ( a person ) to do 

something. 

US~£ I J { Colloquial } Repudiation of one’s word. 

$ $ 

Ct&Jl To be justified or justifiable ? be correct. To be 

acquainted or in touch. 

jt-hS Ajlj To arrive. To be imported. { With } To arrive 
at. To enter ? come in. To join . 

To import. To enter or register. ( Figuratively ) 
To initiate. 

$ « $ 

To search or investigate. To verify or audit, 
tJ { Colloquial } To be relaxed. To become loose. 
Note, The past participle means remiss or relaxed. 

# $ 

© 3 —<!>• <iJjlj To distort. To misrepresent. ( Lit. ) To 
show upside down or inside out. 

JC 4> Jjlj To turn upside down or inside out. To invert. 

$ * & 

y&J To reject or refuse. 

& o $ 

C JT2\J To overturn or upset. 

$ * $ 


44 
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Ijj ( Colloquial for For * jS\y. . 

& * & 

J J To reach) he received. {With 4 : } 

To join. — ^ ^ I am in receipt of your letter*) 

receipt is acknowledged of your letter . 

$ * & 

J£jcu> jrtC licfj Preacher not practising what he preaches. 

& * $ 

To take place i happen i occur j come to pass. 

$ * $ 

os9lj ( With } To he aware of. 

$ * $ 

( Slang } To go hack on one’s word . 

& * $ 

JT \j To catch i be infected hy. To copy. 

$ # $ 

^ I o^)lj The missus (or missis). (Lit.) Mostaf^s 
mother ( /. e. my wife ) , (Sometimes ^ ®-dlj ‘ the 
children’s mother’} . 

Note. ( Most af a ) is the name of a man? and 

stands here for a typical name) like Tom? Dick) and Harry. 

* $ 

fVLJf j And there is an end of it ) that is all i there is no¬ 
thing else to say. (Lit.) And peace ( he upon you ) . 

Note. fXJlj ( vassal&m) is an obsolete formula 
of concluding a letter > and is often expanded to read 
fL* oU tfXJlj/ e. That is all ) and the letter is finished. 

$ * $ 

U'l J ( But ) as to ( Lit. ) And hut. 

$ * $ 

owAjI-a I J ( Colloquial or slang } Damned ) cursed i con¬ 
founded. ( Lit. ) Tired out. Lagging. Disabled. 

$ * $ 

JC To make believe i feign i pretend. 

Woe is me ! Woe betide me ! Alas for me ! 

$ *& $ 

Woe betide. Woe is. Heaven save us from. 

• • • Woe betide any one who ever . . , 
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Alas for me ! Woe is me ! 

$ * $ 

^IU! Notables? influential men. is the plural 

of u faces or phases n } . 

$ * $ 

4*«mJ Ap- J The reason why a thing is (so-) called. 

c 

^JU J Popularity. ( means u manner ? mode ? also ? 
side ) . 


r J To fear ? be alarmed or frightened ( usually 

by loneliness ) , 


J Serious state of affairs. 

$ * & 

jZaT' or JT To bid farewell . 

$ $ 

<*1&J To deposit. 

$ *& 

{ Colloquial } To talk too much? gabble. 

$ * $ 

Ui To come off? come loose \ scale off \ flake off . 
To peel off. To be leavened. 

Jj [Colloquial ) To go out of fashion. To be abolished. 
To dredge or sift. 

[Colloquial'} To drop off? drop away? go out like 

the snuff of a candle? hop the twig? come to an untimely 
end. (Lit.) To fly away ( or off ) . 

Jj& Ap-j 3 [Colloquially j To gambol 

or frolic. ( Lit. ) To jump up and down. 

$ * O 

JUjJ J jl&Sj [Slang for j Who steals and runs 

away ? light - fingered. - [As a noun } Snatcher? pilferer. 
J J [Colloquial } To dally? play i fool (with a thing). 

& $ 

J J [ Colloquial } To cry or shout : said of a baby, 

[ Colloquial } To chatter or gabble. 

$ $ 
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C+ZS 0 j\ Jp J The tide has turned. { Lit.) The leaf (or play¬ 
ing-card) has been turned upside down. Cf. the E. To 
turn the tables on some one ? which , in the circum - 
stances , would be rendered s. 

JpJ To turn over (a leaf) . 

j J or j J { Slang ) To swell ? heave (also 

} . ( Perhaps from or “protuberant” }. 

To run over the leaves of (a book) . To cut 
into layers or sheets. 

To laminate. To come off in layers. 

JL To laminate. To cut into layers, 

$ * $ 

[Colloqu / al) To slip off ( or away ) . 

& * $ 

O sJj'J 4 No entrance ’ or 6 No admittance 1 . 

( Lit. ) Entrance is forbidden. 

& $ 

Formula of incantation, (By extension) Witch. 
(Colloquial } To jabber? mutter ( the for¬ 
mula of incantation ) . 

* * * 

O&j'-f ( Colloquial } To frizzle up. To buzz or hum 

(.usually . 

J ; J ( Colloquial } 1) To buzz or hum. 2) To drone. 
3) To ferment (intransitive) . 4) To frizzle up. 

( Colloquial } Frizz(l)y ? fuzzy. 

$ * $ 

JL ^ 3 To inspire evil suggestions. 

# * 

cX&3 To become available by a Specified time (usu¬ 
ally with a negative context} . Example : c 5’^-: 

C —J 

ySjf ( With L } To marry with. 

J! Relative ? kinsman or kinswoman. ( Lit , ) A patch 

on one’s body. 
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To patch ( up ) . 

vJSi j*ib U of ^^>U AX^J Uncongenial friend. Ill-matched 

spouse. ( Lit. ) Ill-sorted or different patch. 

Note. <-C*j is also used in such phrases as 

c~-l j o* t r u I can’t see him having done that i 

/. e . the accusation is not likely ” . 

$ o sQs 

0 ^r £>**03 To make one’s will. To command {Rare}. 

$ * $ 

0 ^ r J^ *£**3 To ke delivered of a child. 

$ ^ $ 

jT cacj It is not yet due. means “due date ? 

time when a bill falls due or comes to maturity ” } . 
jJf OfcAC 3 ( Colloquial ) To break one’s promise 

( or word ) . { Better say . 

0 iA£j False promise. {Bit .) The promise of Orghoob: 
an Arab who was notorious for breach of promise. 
j-S~ ObX-cj or To promise. Also ? to make an 

appointment. 

To invite. 

$ # & 

To be {or remain) constant or faithful? hold 
out to the last. 

&&JT To be faithful or constant. — ^ r ^x To 

keep one’s promise. - »-0* p His life failed him ? 

he did not live long enough. 

$ fl* $ 

O*^To adapt or reconcile. 

& o & 

JJ$*J To be abundant. 

$ # $ 

AT It is time to. 

jm Breathing - gap {Lit, ) Time to scratch 

one’s head. 

^t33 { Colloquial ) To find a leisure > afford time. 

^ When two Sundays meet i to - morrow come 

never. {Lit.) At the time when the reed puts forth flowers. 
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J From time to time. In season and out of season. 
'J&J ( With the stress on the lift syllable } Once i at 
one time. { Fot ^ J*s } When. 

$ * & 

jiiljJ 55 g&J {With To take heed of > give heed to j pay 
attention to. To have regard for. 

$ * & 

To endow ( for pious purposes ) . To dedicate. 

To entail. 

$ « $ 

£ J-&J To take place > happen ? come to pass. 

( Also cr~se* } • 

$ * $ 

J { With s } To come to know i understand ; 
learn i obtain information about. 

$ & $ 

( 4} ) To give powers ( to ) ) appoint as one’s at¬ 

torney ( Of proxy ) . 

^jT To be a lawyer i go to the bar > act as counsel. 

To act in another’s right i be his agent. To be a deputy 
( of the Parliament ) . 

& o $ 

0 *jT *}'J ( Colloquial } To throb. 

& * $ 

OijTJfj To appoint as one’s counsels brief. To empower) 
delegate. To elect (for the Parliament. ) . Cf. CP'- 5 J 

$ O & 

( Short for Otherwise. For indeed. 

$ * # 

( Colloquial } Profligate) extravagant) prodigal) lavish 
of one’s money . (J-> means u ( hanging ) loose j freely ” ) 
and means “ expense ” ) . 

JT\j >To be profligate or prodigal ? be lavish of 
one’s money. 

$ O $ 

( Colloquial } Tepid. ( Usually tf?? } 

o & o 
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OwX-i J To hang loose. To be detached. To drop. (Figura¬ 
tively ) To become dissolute ? go astray. 

^JT J J To let go? set free. To drop ? let fall. To allow 
or let. To abandon ? give up. 

$ # $ 

<JUUa He is by no means willing to leave the 

matter? he is (too) persistent on that matter. 

Notes. ( 1 ) <j£)j is the agent for the verb J-> 

q. v. above. ( 2 ) means “transaction” ? and in this 

case ? “ matter ” . 

$ 

To rove. To go about unemployed. 

$ * * 

4£jT ji'j Even though ? even if. 

$ & $ 

jLfijJ J { Colloquial } Gossipy ? slanderous ? also ? given 
to babbling . 

Note. Some people-especially the Iranian Jews-use 
this word in the sense of careless or easy-going. . jl* 

jl> J J { Slang } (Left) wide open. Careless? easy-going. 

& # $ 

3^^ ( Colloquial } To spread or stretch out. To scat¬ 
ter about. To unroll or unfold. 

$ & 

c *jT wfij ( v angovoong- ) [Colloquial } To cry or 

shout ? as a baby. ( Sometimes } . 

$ $ 

c * j S** ( vool- ) { Colloqui al } To toss? as in bed { a', so 
O' 5 -' J-> J } . To wriggle. To show signs of uneasiness. 

$ «• $ 

To have a depraved appetite i have the longing 
of pregnant women. 

•& $ 

J J { Si ang } Vagrant? at a loose end. (Emphatic 
for } . 



(HJ J jrlfe or £[^3 { Slang } Stupefied or amazed. 

$ o O 

? iS^^c A <S^ J Oc.'CbAwl c c F. 7. O Hadii why did 

you call me by your own name ? { Said to ? or of > one 
who turns over a calumny to which he has been exposed 
to another person } . 

Note. l$^- a is a man ? s typical name > and has been 
chosen to rime with <£^t* An E. parallel would be “ 0 Mr. 
Shame ? why do you give me your own bad name f ” 

£> { Colloquial } Nincompoop > dupe. ( Used mostly in 
I jnr ITo try to dupe some one (by taking 
advantage of his simplicity ) } . 

$ * $ 

aO ( ^ To start a big row i make 

an uproar > raise hell. {Const rtied also with } 

Cry of weeping. \Used also advetbially^ as in 
j^ tSi* He wept bitterly or with a loud cry. 

O «• $ 

C Slang } Unprincipled j lawless? irregular cr 
disorderly . 

$ $ 

{ Colloquial } Good - for - nothing. See the next entry . 
JT To lampoon ? libel > satire. 

$ * $ 

To rush To crowd or swarm. 

$ * 

{ I" or cr*j } To come to nothing. { Of blood } 

To be shed with impunity. ( Also O* 4 ^ ■ ;AA } . 

$ * $ 

JC To offer ? make a present of. To dedicate. 
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To rave! be delirious. means “delirium’’}. 

$ » $ 

jr\ <jl yt If indeed! if peradventure. {‘‘-i I j* used alone is 
bookishi and means “verily > indeed j certainly ” } . 

& * # 

jjiTy E. E. He is at the end of 

his tether . 

F. T. He has no arrow left in his quiver. I jy means 

u to shoot an arrow ” } . 

C«*»f f £ C—I Ip- j ^ E. E. There is no smoke without fire. 

7 . Wherever there is smoke 5 there is breath (/. e, traces 
of life ) . 

* C—l uCi* lp-^fe f following E . £.} 

Flies go to lean horses. 


J { Used adjectivally } Chaotic? disorderly? anar¬ 

chical, ( 0 ' 4 J G-' A is originally a noun? and means “anarchy? 
chaos ? disorder ” ) . 

$ * ® 

jl) c&J aip- jSt Every now and then. ( Lit. ) Once every 
so often . 

o ( Jloj h ) j<T jiU.** ^9b j\ {Add the 

following E, E. , which is derived from the Bible } ; 
That which the palmer - worm hath left hath the locust 
eaten. 

Come what may. 

iXlb Lei F. 7 . May you live as long as 

the ashes of the deceased. { Said to one who is bereaved 
of a relative } . 

J<p-j& The sooner the better. 

Note. The model of the above sentence can be used 
for any other pair of adjectives. 

C.J uSJ j c~1 uftj ft l\ T. It is always the 

lame man’s foot which happens to wear the tight shoe. 
E. E. Flies go to lean horses. 

Note. This is a variant form of the pvb. V j-* 
•=—1 etc. q. v. 
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a3-i-x <iV wuL ; 4) ^a> 3>l jL 

T. The more the snake hates the penny - royal ? the 
oftener the herb grows by its hole . ( Originally same as 
<-A“V <J *5 31 -jb etc. ^ #. } . 

85 * # 

(Sitftfg) Harum - scarum or easy - going ( person ) *? 
also ? unprincipled ( person ) . 

$ * 85 

[Colloquial'] Capricious ? fickle ? also? whimsical. 
( Lit. ) Who changes each moment his thoughts. 

$ # 35 

•yAj Jjto To go (or run ) to waste. 

jjto To get loose ? work loose ? as machine parts. 

( Slang } The genital organ. ( Lit. ) Debauchery or 
profligacy ? also? abusive language. 

jJT To give up oneself to debauchery. To use 

bad language. 

& * $8 

lT To P rune 

35 * $ 

* $j-F JJ* 3 J j-a 

{ Add the following E. E. ) : 

Where men are all used well ? they’ll frequent there. 

cf. rn ts* etc . 

35 * 85 

<f & ^r* ft { Colloquial } Disorderly? anarchical. Cf . 
(T^ J £>* !l ( Lit. ) Whoever or any one ( repeated ) . 

35 * 35 

'j* ^j> F. T . Whichever flower you 

use for sticking in your hair ? it is your own hair ( lit. 
head) which will be honoured by it. (Said to one who is 
going to make a present of something? or give a bonus? in 
order to encourage him to be more generous in doing it} . 

35 * 35 

jjoJU:> jSb ( Colloquial or slang } To giggle. 

Note, J J is an expanded form of j* j* 
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implying a greater degree of rudeness. 

{ Colloquial } Irreligious or atheistic ( person ) . 
(Person) without a firm belief. Cf. 

$ $ 

{ Slang } Go away *? move on. { Derogatory } 

& o $ 

J All one has? one’s all. ( Lit, ) What is and 

what is not. 

$ & # 

c [Slang] Nonsensical? meaningless’) incoherent) silly. 
Confused \ chaotic? irregular. 

$ O $ 

JT paAtb' To assimilate or digest {figurative sense) . 

s$ * & 

A 0 elJol) C-ak He has already dreamed of 
seven kings ( /. It is a long time since he has slept > 
he is fast asleep ) . 

e-UjA.r 1) c-Ak He has worn out seven winding - 
sheets ( ?. e. It is a very long time since he is dead). 
^-*1^ ( Colloquial } Very equivocal : susceptible of 

several meanings. ( Lit, ) Septilateral. 

c*a& { Colloquial ) Extremely sly or leery. 

( Lit, ) Seven - striped. 

C&j-f C.A& To dress up to the nines. ( Lit . ) To 

dress up ( or attire oneself ) in seven different ways. 

Note, Formerly there used to be 7 articles’of adorn¬ 
ment : rouge ? ceruse ? woad ? collyrium or antimony ? 
Egyptian privet or henna ? gold - leaf ? and civet ) or 
alternatively ? beauty - spot. 

$ O $ 

^a£a& [Slang] Wrinkled with age ? decrepit. 

& # & 

J jJT He cannot make both ends meet ? he is 

put to his last shifts. ( Lit . ) He has to put “ eight ” in 
pledge for “ nine ” . 

$ O $ 

jt or ( See under ) 

$ * $ 

( See under o^- 5 ) 
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or ( Slang } Black hole. (Perhaps corrup¬ 
tion of q. v. } . 

$ # $ 

OwU-P c—( Marriageable or any ) girl with ruddy 
cheeks. ( Lit.) Peeled peach. Cf . the E. Peach {which 
means “ attractive girl ” ) . 

$ * $ 

0 ^r To cry for joy. To applaud. 

$ * & 

4jUb or (SltfWg) Bits and pieces ( of food ) . 

$ * $ 

0 jcl rf * {For r t:} To be closed or stopped* as a hole. 

& * $ 

c*J jUife I will not change what I have said. There 
is no more to it. 

$ .* & 

0 *JT To coordinate. {Lit.) To harmonize. 

To accompany ? or go along with? some one. 
{Lit.) To go with the same foot? i. e. at the same pace? 
as another. 

$ * $ 

jwXp j3 or To take efforts. To show one’s 

lofty purpose ( or ambition ) . 

$ $ 

q&J? To vie or compete with one another . 

( Lit.) To look at one another with the same eye. 

^U-djUfc> To agree with each other . To conspire 
{Lit .) To have the same story or fable . 

To sympathize. To condole. 

To join hands? collaborate. See also 

( With b } To assist or relieve. To favour. 
{Lit.) To accompany? go along with ? escort. — f-> i" b -d 

See him to the door. 

To go with the stream ( or tide ) . 
{Lit.) To assume the Same colour as the crowd \ become 
similar to them. See the pvh. \j~j etc. 

Unanimous. {Lit.) Speaking the same language. 
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I& Of the same opinion } unanimous. ( Lit. ) Of the 
same voice. 

1) To cooperate. 2 ) To compete. 

Even 7 level } smooth. ( Figuratively ) Gentle . - 
To tolerate. 

& -0 & 

^ { Colloquial compound word) All-round (per¬ 
son) } also ? Jack of all trades {*. {Lit.) (One) who 
can deal with all arts. 

J F. T. We are all travelling in the same 

caravan j some arrive at the destination sooner and some 
arrive later ( i. e. Sooner or later we will all die) . 

$ * $ 

. . . pA . . Both. . . and. . . Example; jM- r li ^ g o( h 
a pen and a pencil. 

$ * $ 

{ Colloquial } 1 ) Gratuitously j ex gratia. 2 ) At 
random } at a venture. 3) Lit. (Just) like that. 

& <& $ 

To perform a piece of art. {Lit.) To show skill. 

O o $ 

Odds and ends } stray articles. (Perhaps 
vulgar corruption of and “the little finger and 

the ring finger ” 7 with reference to the small size of 
such articles } . 

$ * $ 

( Colloquial } He is wonderful or marvellous} 
he does such and such a thing wonderfully well} he is a 
prodigy of... See below. 

To raise an uproar } kick up a row. 

$ # $ 

JF To take the side of some one} side 
with him } support him. ( (also l->b A ) means 

“ partisanship or support 

To breathe ( pure ) air } take the air } take a 
breath of fresh air . 

w\*b To air. To aerate. To expose to air. 
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0-1 {Colloquial} Things don’t look well > circum¬ 

stances are not favourable. {Lit.) The atmosphere is low. 

JJLi [With j{) ( Colloquial ) To arrive unexpectedly or 

unwelcomely. may be connected with which means 

44 load j weight ? pressure ” ? in which case the idiom 
would means literally 44 to fall on some one as a load’'} . 

{Colloquial} To cry (for help ) > shout. 

$ $ 

0 *JT To fly ? as a kite. 

$ * $ 

^22*1 jjl ( how- ) ( Slang } = j? 

$ * $ 

J {or <-O a J <£j*) Carnal desire(s). 

I Jtji f" To keep the equilibrium of something ? 

see that it doesn’t fall. To watch or observe something. 
To have the intention of doing something. 

( Colloquial} 1) Casual(ly)i unexpected(ly) Example: 
^ I He g 0 ( a windfall of an enormous 

sum. 2 ) Desirous of changing one’s environment > also > 
homesick . 

$ * $ 

<) ( hovah - be - hovah ) Word for word j verbatim. 

{s* in Arabic means 44 he ” } . 

$ # 

C Colloquial } Hooligan. Hooter. Gossip. ( From this 
word comes <£*£ 44 hooliganism ” } . 

$ * $ 

To cheer > shout hurrah. ( lS from the 
French 44 hourra ” } . 

To indulge in one’s desires or passions. 

O '*To fancy i take a fancy to. To aspire (at or after). 

sSfc * & 

cAj <j* j* He was unable to believe his senses \ he 

was struck dumb > he was dumbfounded . ( Lit, ) His 

consciousness went out of his head. 
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^JlijLi^b To (become) sober. To come to one’s senses. 

$ V $ 

jf {Colloquial } To hiss or hoot. To spread a false 
rumour . To boo ( h ) ? cry down ? give a bird to . ( j* 
( how ) is used as a synonym of y? to mean c< a false 
rumour ” See 

$ * $ 

JJUiT ^b ( hoo- ) To utter the exclamation s* as a curse 
or a good wish. ( Practised by dervishes } . 

$ * $ 

{ Colloquial } To have a shock \ be frightened. 

(Often with To give a sudden fear to? shock? 
terrify. To push \ jostle against {usually J A } . 

$ * $ 

0f { Vulgarly Ot Dungeon? 

black hole. ( Lit. ) Place of horror. Cf . 

( Same as ) 

O®* ^ J Shock > sudden fear. ( means ct shaking ” } . 

$ * $ 

{ SLang—also } Hurry - scurry ? helter- 

skelter. (Connected originally with J> A “shock or fear”} . 

$ O & 

©0 JUyip' J tb { Colloqu ial } To start a big row. 
To clamour ? outcry. Cf m *\j j* j l^ a 

$ * $ 

[Colloquial) On and on ? consistently. — (^) '-G*- 

He kept on talking . 

^bUb etc. = jjb J t^gtib or ^£>Db etc, 

$ * 0 

oj&K+b [Colloquial'] Good-for-nothing. Also? idle or jobless. 

Every man is for ( or looks after ) 
himself. ( Lit. ) Nobody cares about another. Cf. ^ j* 
w-1 .,£*; etc . 

$ o $ 

Hey ! Alas ! Oh ! 

$ # $ 



U ( ya - allah- ) This word? which originally means “ 0 
God ” ? is used ( 1 ) in invocations and prayers? ( 2 ) on 
meeting a person after his journey or long absence ? in 
which case it means ‘ hallo(a) ’ ? ( 3 ) in various senses 

such as ‘Up with you! Go on! Hurry up? etc.’ ?in which 
cases it is vulgarly pronounced yalla ( with the stress on 
the first syllable ) ? (4) in token of respect while rising 

before a newly-arrived guest? (5) upon entering a house 
as an announcement to the women inside that a man has 
come : an obsolescent custom. 

$ * $ 

^JuT ^b (For aU} To come to mind ? be remembered, 

^b ( For } To remember ? call to mind. — 

• ^ fj reminded him that (also ■>->«* I 

T^b To remind. Also? to remember or commemorate. 

^ To instruct ? teach ? show how to do. 

& j) Cm it^b To take notes. 

/ C*i^^b To note ( down ) . 

To remember or recollect. 

-iV J>a\* May he be ever remembered ! 

jgpe> jjSob May he be always remembered or highly spoken 
of ! (Used in Speaking of ? or quoting from ? an absent 
friend } . ( Lit. ) May his memory be good. 
ab;9l p^b ( CoIIoquial for f->h, } I remembered ? it oc¬ 
curred to me ( also pl» } . 
cij p^b (Colloquial for cb f31) I forgot it. 

JkiUi f»^b {CoIIoquial for It escaped my memory. 

^b I do not remember ? I cannot think of it. 

$ <r $ 
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lj . • . . ^jb He is not able to . . . 

Note, which means “ability? power? courage”? 
comes from the verb Cr~^- u to have the power or courage”. 

& o & 

Jjb (Contemptuous substitute for j 1} That fellow. {As 
nominative independent ) Sirrah ! 

& # & 

jLc jb Bosom friend. ( Lit. ) Friend in the cave ( epithet 
of Aboob akt , who accompanied Mohammed in his flight 
and on one occasion went with him into a cave ) . 

? jL) jL> What is wrong with it ? ( Lit, ) Does it 

not sing i 44 O sweetheart ” ? 

Note . A means “ friend or sweetheart ”? and when 
repeated ? is used in songs as a refrain. 

y&j-f { Often uith } To assist or help. To show 

friendship ( to ) . 

$ $ 

( With ^ } To rebel against. 

$ $ 

To be found or obtained ? be available or obtainable. 

$ $ 

0*1 ( Colloquial } He trails a light harrow ? his hat 

covers his family , (Lit. ) He is alone ( i. e . single or 
unmarried ) . i n Turkish means 44 alone ” ) . 

$ * & 

±J„ 0 ^ <U.J l) b F. T. If you cannot be a 

true man or a half-man? declare yourself a sheer? unprin¬ 
cipled man. Cf. ^3 0 &3 h etc. and see ^ 

$ $ 

b b F. T. Give me either good appetite or death. 

( Said by one who cannot eat at a rich table for lack of 
appetite } . 

$ & $ 

To freeze. means “ ice ”} . 
jt) To freeze. To be freezing. 

cJj£> His joke fell flat. His plans failed (or came to 

nothing ) ? the glue did not hold. ( Lit. ) He could not 
make his ice ? his water was not frozen. 


45 
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& To f reeze » feel very cold. To get cold. 

& & 

( yade - tool a ) Profound knowledge 5 great skill » 
being very good (at a specified thing) . (Lit.) Long hand. 

& * 3$ 

Jjl ji To harness. To trim with galloons (also 0 J j >3ly.). 

jih <U> j)_' or y&j <oj ji To trot. 

3& O & 

J-jj <C j>* or jdij To amble. 

3& <3- & 

$ *t> What does .... mean ? It is surprising. There is 
no sense in it. The idea ! 

3£ * 3$S 

y&jT U£> To plunder ( also dP-'*. <{} . 

3& * 3^ 

ji)/ (Slang) Stout or sturdy. 

S& * & 

JU) (Any) Tom > Dick ? or Harry. Also » a person of 

low ) social rank . 

Note. (Yaghne-Ali) is perhaps a contraction 

of - typical > masculine name ? and is a grocer 

selling cereals. Cf . the Ft. epicier. 

$ * b 

f J . . . . To seize .... by the collar. ( Slang } 
To attempt to violate ( a woman ) . 

Note . is vulgarly spelled 

$ $ 

To be sure or certain. {Lit.) To have for certain. 

To nla ke sure \ become sure -> convince oneself. 

I became sure j I was convinced. 

$ * $ 

aJ"* ?ji! A ij?* ^ I will serve 

him out well ( or settle his hash completely) . I will 
make him dance without a pipe. ( Lit. ) I will cook for 
him a pottage over which the oil stands nine inches high. 
See o :a *i crT & Cf. the E. To cook some one’s goose. 

jl—{ Colloquial } All at once. At a single instance. 
At the same time. 
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/ jSil o tilt ( over ) > tip > heel. { literally means 
“ ( to ) one side ” ) . 

JUJ vib { Colloquial } Incessantly. 

*£b ( Colloquial } Sheer > blithering. Example : 
o-l ji- or jj e lS a blithering ass. 

Note. literally means u consisting of one 

piece ? concrete > solid 99 . 

^ cSj- 5 ? I am telling you 

something > you ought to see it for yourself i seeing is 
believing > ycu won’t believe it until you see it . 
( Lit. ) I say something and you ( only ) hear something. 

Cf. o+i 

J To tell a lie to find the truth ? sound a person 

( by means of a fake statement intented to dis close the 
facts ) . Cf . the E . To fish for information. 

^ib Persistent j adamant ? inflexible i holding to one’s 
opinion. ( Lit. ) Having one rib. 

( Colloquial } She is a button short. 
Note. •*» means u rib ”? and it is strange to apply 
the phrase to a woman ? for it is the man (out of whose 
rib the woman was made) who ought to be wanting a rib. 
C»** Cb Direct(ly) . 

w—£i j vib & Jj Cb Sincere \ guileless ? frank. ( IJt, ) Of 
one colour or face. 

jJj Cb Every other day. {Lit.) One day in between. 

0 lO*&b = 

A To unify. See cA-C ^ 

r» r <(**) A (See under J* ) . 

^ l Raw head and bloody bones. {Lit.) He who 
has one head and two ears. 

di Head and shoulder ( used adverbially ). 

( Lit. ) Head and neck. 

* JV* Cb {Add and adapt the following E . E.) : 
Too hasty burnt his lips. 
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vi>b { Colloquial } Tons ( of ) . ( Lit . ) A world ( of ) . 
( Often vulgarly } . 

^*0$ *ib ( Colloquial ) A good deal (of ) : used especially 
in the phrase ^ Such a one was given a 

dressing down. ( Lit. ) One chapter. 

ojlf *ib [Colloqui al] What a silly idea (to do such a thing 
particularly ) ! How silly of you ! 

Note, means “ particularly (but not for any 

good reason ) ” . 

To consolidate. (Lit.) To put into the same bowl, 
vib A handful (of). A number (of) . 

3 <^b Tiny > very young. ( Used as a noun } Naughty 
child j also > imp : mischievous child. (Lit ,) Nine inches 
tall. ( means u a span 99 ) . 

[Colloquial] To dispute or altercate> polemize 
(also J 4 * ^ c -} . 

^$&3 vib At one time. Once upon a time. 

& # $ 

To be shocked. Also > to be taken aback. 

<Ju ( Specifi c senses ) (1) Child who feels strange in 
the arms or presence of any one other than its mother. 
( 2 ) Horse that gives ride to nobody except its owner. 
( 3 ) Lover devoted and faithful to a single mistress. 
( General sense) Person who consistently relies on? and 
refers to? the same person in everything^he does. (Lit,) 
( One ) who knows a single person . 

^Sb <ib [Colloquial) All at once. Abruptly. Suddenly. 

kib Of (or at) the same level. (Lit,) Of the same at¬ 
mosphere. [With the stress on the first syllable] 
A thought j somewhat > slightly. 

$ & # 

JT 3* 3 v£b 

o 3 [Add to the E, E,] To give 

knock on the iron and two on the anvil. 


one 
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'jfZl ^Sj Once upon a time. {Lit.) There was one * 
and there wag none (or One existed and one did not) . 

Note . Sometimes the phrase is extended to read 
•>>t ; 31 -s* 4 ->>?*» - the last part meaning 

“ There was no one but God ” . 

jlP pi?- ( Slang } The first time doesn’t count. 

( Lit . ) It is the cow’s eye that is one. (The true signifi¬ 
cance of this phrase showing its connection is obscure ) . 
To be united > unite. ( Lit. ) To become one. 

To unite or unify . To consolidate. ( Lit, ) To 
make one. 

Ju or One by one. One at a time. 

$ * $ 

( Bookish ) One by one. 

$ # $ 

^ySj 4b To reel : walk unsteadily . 
v>Ayi <b To be bent or tilted. To lean. 

JT <b To bend or stoop. To tilt. 

$ # & 

(Colloquial } Slowly j gently. Gradually. 

( Vulgarly 1* } . 


$ # & 



Addenda 

to Idioms and Collocations. 

( cA»*j j\ i K> oJ^. )'j %I ) 

1 

Odta I To leak. (Lit.) To give back water. 

j£-\ • To rinse ? swill out. 

T I [ Col loqu ial ) To soften by squeezing ? as a 
pomegranate ( also V*! I } . 

y&j I To set fire to? set on fire. To light? as a 
cigarette . ( Figuratively ) ( 1 ) To inflame or enrage. 
(2) To squander ? make ducks and drakes of. 

To catch fire. To explode. ( Figuratively ) To 
be inflamed or enraged. 

I To fire up ? be inflamed or enraged. ( Lit . ) To 
become fiery. 

jm I { Colloquial } & JG ^£*1 I n th e end * 

JFJ To moan with pain. {£ * & C* J are exclamations}. 

or pi j I To quiet down. To find comfort. 

To dress up ( transitive ). To adorn. 

O*/ To dress U P ( intransitive) . 

To aspire ( for ) . 

V&tF Jjjl To nourish (lit. cook ) a hope. 
jT ^**1 To take easy. To be lenient. 

^ I Something particularly good or pleasant? bed 
of roses. ( Lit. ) Pottage burning the mouth. { Usually in 
the phrase iS)^ } . 

I To choose one’s nest in. To build (lit. adopt) 

a nest. 
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j^pi> Weltering in one’s blood. 

To appear on the surface? as a subterranean 
canal. (Figuratively ) To be published or noised abroad. 
(Lit.) To be exposed to the sun. 

To be informed ? come to know ? understands 
(Lit. ) To find (/. e. obtain) information. 
c *jT C*lT or j\£ C*lT To make a tool of. 

JT JLoT {Colloquial } To bring good luck. is from 

jj.a\ u the coming ( of good luck ) ” } . 

or jlj Jjs >T Traffic. Frequentation. — 

To ply to and fro ? traffic. (Lit,) To come and go. 

To be accustomed or used. To be addicted, 
means “ taught or learned ” } . 

( Bookish) It is related? the story goes? it is said. 
( Lit. ) They have brought ( i. e. related ) . 

oT Bitter (or discouraged ) sigh . ( Lit. ) Cold sigh. 
vJJLJLT oT To sigh. (Lit.) To draw ? i. e. heave ? a sigh. 
0 *jT .... >£;*T To intend (or be about) to ... Example : 

He intended to go. (originally means 
“ tune ” ? and figuratively {t intention or attempt ” } . 
Jijj J JU I = J OaT 

C M O I To make disappointing remarks? also? to 

be a wet blanket. ( • is a verse of the Koran } . 

1}J To refuse. 

Jj>I To knit the brow. {7^1 means “eyebrow”}. 

To connect or join. To put through ( in the 

telephone } . 

>1/1, Unanimity of votes? unanimous vote. — I 3^ 
Unanimously. 

J)IaH To happ en. 

Self - reliance. 

I Fingerprint. 

J 1 To be efficacious. means “ effect ” } . 
b J\ Footprint. 

^ J 1 Scar ? cicatrice. 
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^2-1 fir To ask permission, 

0-1 Jjf j&W'* He is issueless. (Lit,) His fireplace is blind 
(i. e, his fire is extinguished ) . 

jl JT To avoid or shun. 

J-***»J i jmJb Fate overtook him \ his hour was come . 

( means “ end or death ” ? and originally “ a fixed 
term or period ” } . 

j-> To be conversant with i know perfectly. 

( Lit. ) To surround { *^1 ) . 

Jbouf 4JU>I Reduction to absurdity. 

j\ c *jT To avoid or shun. To abstain from. 

pi( Often with ) To respect or honour \ pay 
( or show) deference to. 

To consider probable. 
or &3jys> It is probable. 

(<>) g^Lz>l To need ? be in need of. 

There is no need for. , . . 
vi j> No one Said anything. 

(A.) — Well done! (Lit.) Thou hast done well. 

JUp-I To administer justice. 

S C.*f Ui Jl £>\ How are you ? (Jl-H is the plural of 

Jl- u condition (of health ) » circumstance ” } . 

To ask after a person \ inquire after 
his health. ( See Jlj-I above ) . 

yjo or To come to an end. 

To allocate ? earmark. 

To be allocated. 

U To differ from. To disagree with. 

To empower or authorize. 

Uii b As you wish. (Lit.) You have the authority. 

L$T JU jlj { Expression with various meanings such as 

“You have the authority”? Sir {= Not at 

all. On the contrary. The idea (of it ) ! 

pPeTjft^l (Slang) Frowning. 

0 ^f u£>'J (Colloqutal) To hawk and spit. 
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4*^ To continue. 

yi*l£oUZ) To observe the rules of etiquette. To be polite. 

JJjLj cj^I {Often with \ ) To hurt or damage. 

Uki wXUJ^tjl Your devoted friend i yours sincerely. 

<)ljl To produce or show. 

JT Jb A>ljl To guide ) show the way ( to ) . 

Those endowed with or possessed of. — ybjl 

Journalists) pressmen. — ^I : v^i Learned people. — 
Clients. Customers. Petitioners. 

Note, which is the plural of v-> 44 Lord or 

master ” ) is often construed as singular. 

To connect. 

cIaJjI To promote. — a : *k *1*01 To be promoted. 

£>j \ {Colloquial for O-V. *;} To inherit. 

To appoint some one to duty. 
or JT To give? grant) or bestow (to) . 

£jfjU I It is not worth while. ( Lit. ) It is not worth 
( that much ) . 

^*£(4 To send or despatch. To remit. 

{With LJ To assist) be compassionate with. 

Evidently. Apparently. We understand (that). 
It is unfounded. 

A)U Impoliteness ) rudeness. 

0 ai . . . To cause or occasion. . . . Example : 

j-i aa|I t will cause inconvenience} we will get into 
trouble. ( is the plural of u Cause ” } . 

To serve on probation. ( is from the French 
word <c stage ” } . 

It is likely or possible \ it is not unlikely. 

To S° trough the mill) gain experience 
by suffering hardship. {Lit.) To break one’s bones. 

j\ JT IcjUwtl To request or ask. 

j\ To call to witness) call in evidence. To cite. 

pjljLi I J T cxLia^l I cannot afford to buy that. { 
means 44 ( financial ) ability ” ) . 
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j\ Ut;J or JS* U*:J To resign. 
oUl>£ Smoking. {Lit.) Using tobacco product*. 

j\ JT coUzJ To make use of *? utilize. To profit? benefit? 

or be benefited by. To operate ? as an account. 

JLas«I ( Often with 3!} To welcome ? receive gladly. 
To go to meet. 

j\ JT To seek help from. 

j\ £l^c£-»l To ask the opinion of ? sound ? take the 

sense of. 

<0 JT &To invoke? as a passage of the law. To rely on. 

jf <JKii-»l To refuse (to) . Example : yo 31 

He refused to go. 

To interpellate. 

Vindication of rights ? demanding the whole 
of what is due. 
ji To name. To mention. 

[Colloqui al) To get famous. 
j\ To give a name ( to ) . 

ill jiL I Cooperation. ( Better say 4 ^y). 

O ^iil^ To be employed in. — j;Ij Ji-^1 He is 

Studying. 

<> jj3 JUlil To occupy oneself with? address oneself to. 
^ uil*? I^ZmI [Colloquial') To whet the appetite, 
is to filtrate ? strain ? or clarify } . 

0 x:iy JKil { Colloquial } To make difficulties? obstruct. 
0 *jT JK*I To make ? or point out? difficulties. 
ai Tears fell down his cheeks. 

C->U?I To hit. To fall upon. To attack. 

^wA_pc*?I Those endowed with? possessors of. Example : 

Ij v-jLsc^I Learned tnen. { is the plural of 

“owner? possessor”}. Ct, yby 
<> o*/ To insist on. 

b ilKiwI To clash. Example : 

|| means u friction 55 } . 

Oi f To accept or use conventionally. 
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{ Colloquial } To shave. To have a haircut. 

( Lit, ) To amend. To reform. 

[Colloquial for or J«*l 3.1 } To begin with. Ori¬ 
ginally. At all. Example ; v-p* K _r^ > \ 
jlf ^ [Colloquial) The essential thing. 
j\ In addition to. In excess of. 

^U s *Id Peace of mind. Assurance. 

[Colloquial } To grimace. To monkey. To 
show flippant moods. To act coquettishly. ( ->^1 jg the 
plural of J-A* u manner ” } . 

To state or declare. 

<1 T 4 Usd To believe in. - To believe. 

<U JT ^Usd To rely on ? trust. 

<> 0 &jT Usd To pay attention to \ pay heed to. 

f Ijd or pljd To despatch or send. 

^sd^pMd Of ^J>Md To announce. To proclaim. To notify. 
j| *^d Both . . . and. Example : o3 j ^31 Both men and 
women i also? whether men or women. (r*l means ‘‘generic 
or general” j it is the comparative degree of “common”} . 

JUd To show partial views i be partial. ( Lit.) 
To use one’s ( private ) views. 

j? JUd To exercise ( or use one’s) influence. 

£*&j? Use-1 Seizing an opportunity. 

JT Jjl^d To exaggerate ( transitive ) . 

^za ? 5 J)l^d To exaggerate ( intransitive ) . 
cA$d tdd Most of the time. 

O&Jf o^Ul { Colloquial } To give oneself airs j boast. 

(Lit,) To convey or express. To cause to benefit. 

JJL^> <5Ul ( Colloquial } It doesn’t do much good. 

[ <ib| means ( 1 ) convalescence i (2) margin of hope} . 

J £)U$*M ( Bookish ) In violent trepidation. (Lit,) Fall¬ 
ing and rising. 

4f JU9f ( Bookish or literary ) It may happen that. 
jIpczSI I have the honour to. 

<> JT jl;*z 9 l To pride oneself on i be proud of i glory in. 
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<0 ITo calumniate. 

[Colloquial] To cause a disgrace. To bring 
a disgrace on oneself \ fail shamefully. 

J l?\ jb\ To go to extremes. 
j\ I Exceeding ? more than. 

To regret. 

To utter a spell. 

JT To enchant or conjure. To magnetize. 

*j\ J»i9l Better than \ superior to. 

O*<F ( j\ ) To bring an action > lodge a 

complaint ? or file a suit ( against some one ) . 

<Ul$l To adduce an argument. 

<j To follow (the example of) j imitate. 

ySJjl J«&*? To take necessary action. 

<> j\j $I To believe in. 

o*/ J \ J f ( Often with To confess. 

j\ ^3JT j\f I To confess : hear (some one) confess. 

^jruTI [Slang] Lousy j mangy. Nasty. 

*0 UsTI To content oneself with. 

Most of the time. 

c\jl &j:S\ Majority of votes . — *IjI By a 

majority vote. 

Otherwise j or else. (Lit.) If not. 

Even if \ even though. ( Lit. ) Also if. 

4£jl VI Except that. Only. 

L- [In polite conversation] Thank you (very 

much, ) . ( Lit . ) May your favour be great ! 

J oUzlI [Jn polite conversation] To give or grant. To 
be good enough to. To pay attention (usually 

cAaiJI To do or show favour. To incline. [In polite 
conversation } To give. 

To be reconciled. ( Lit. ) To heal up . 

0*^ f l—$2^ To conciliate. To unite or consolidate. ( Lit t ) 
To cause to heal up > cicatrize. 
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v»£m1I [Slang) Clowni lout. 

caW { Colloquial ) To create familiarity. 

To become familiar or sociable. 

T ^CaJ! To instill doubts in one’s mind. Also ? to 
misrepresent a case. 

f Briefly stating? to sum up? in short. (Lit,) The story. 
<$l {Colloquial} At random. 

<WjJl [Colloquial ) To play the buffoon. 

To act knavishly. 

C&jS To be lewd ? indulge in lewdness or 

profligacy. 

j >T ^)( And so forth ? etc. (Lit,) To the end. 
wX)To eternity ? forever. 

^ 5 ^ To infinity. 

J?I [Colloquial} Who can help. . , ? 

0 LI To seek ( or ask for ) quarter. 

C.5UI [With To deposit with. 
c-iUI To hold in trust. 

To take an examination? sit for an examination. 
To extend or prolong. 

To be extended. 

^UxaI To abstain. 

J*> [Colloquial} Marriage. ( Lit, ) The good affair. 

O &j—f To earn one’s livelihood. ( ->1^1 means 

“ to ( bring to ) pass ” } . 

C»9J j \I To pass ? or idle away ? one’s time. 

[Colloquial } The moderns. ( Lit . ) The people 
of to - day. 

jlJ ObAiifXifccf The undersigned. 

To be possible. — J6La\ ^ impossible. 
iX-cl It is hoped that. 

To lose hope? despair. (Lit.) To cutoff one’s hope. 
To put one’s hope or trust ? rely. 
wX-ja) To hope. 
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^ 1,3 jlisil To spread or noise abroad. To publish i give 
publicity to. To divulge. To circulate or issue. 

<f jlisil There is a rumour that. 

jl-llil To be published. To be spread abroad. 

JUzit To transfer 5 make over. To transmit, 
jidb JUzit To be transferred. 

or ^ 2 $ jT pUiil To take vengeance. — \J 
^ To revenge oneself on some one . — 31 
a^.C j 1 Avenge me on him. 

Obh flsjil To accomplish ) do j perform. To comply with j 
grant. To fulfil. ( Lit. ) To bring to a conclusion. 

or To be accomplished or achieved. 

To be fulfilled. To come to an end. 
vil jPzil To deviate. 

To be confined or restricted to. To be a 

monopoly of. 

jT oidwUl To ( take ) measure. To dip. 
o^lji I To keep within bounds. 

{ With the stress on the first syllable } And a frac¬ 
tion . Ex ample » 1 j Jh* Something over two years. 

( a; 1 means “small number i fraction 99 } . 
d*f i_r )J 1 To become familiar ) sociable ) or tame. 

ti 1*4)1 To judge fairly. (Lit.) To deal out (/. e. admi¬ 
nister ) justice. 

jJ <*£1 SI To dispense with. 

To put in order. To bring under control. 

I The public view. — ->■> In the sight of 

the public i to the public view i openly. { j s the 

plural of “ sight \ view ” } . 

0 *jT !*•**> ^KaSI To have a reaction. 

uail ( Colloquial } He is crack-brained i he 
is not right in his upper storey. ( Lit . ) There is some¬ 
thing wrong with his nose. 

Note, in A. means nose ( t} A * ) ’ and the latter 
is also used in P. to mean “brain”. Hence) the connection. 

obMail Vicissitudes of time. { I means “sudden 
change i revolution ” } . 
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wVtiJI To have a feeling of nausea. ( Lit.) To revolt. 

Ji'f ^ To consider as if one has never had 

( Of owned ) something. 

C 4 J ( See on page 43 ) . Also ? to queer a 

person’s pitch. 

To put t ne’s finger. - ^ & \ ->■> To wear ? 

as a ring. 

JOii I ( Coll quial } To hang? or sponge? on some 

one. ( J&I is a parasite or hanger-on} . 

tiUfif { Colloquial } To fool with ? monkey with. 
( Lit . ) To touch slightly with one’s finger . 

J^ To dismantle. To cause the leaves of ( a book ) 

to fall out or come apart by long usage. ( is the 

plural of OJJ “ leaf > sheet ” } . 

j\ ^*£1^ To be prior to. 

One who is ( or those who are) endowed with? or pos¬ 
sessed of ? a Specified quality? belief? craft? etc. 

J Ui J*l Wife and children ? family. 

C***cJ&1 { Often with <• } To attach importance to. To 
emphasize ? lay stress on. To mind. — It doesn’t 

matter. 

^ (With or 31} To find fault with? object to? 

cavil ? take exception to. — It is in order ? it is 

all right \ it will meet with no objection. 

[With To order ( seme one ) to halt. ( Short 
for jjU } . 

y&j-f To persevere. To take energetic action. — 

->■> To resist or withstand some one. 

uJUol or ^>1 {In formal usage } = I. 

<C^I ( Introducing a sentence } The fact that. 

I {Colloquial} To fall at one’s feet? cry craven? 

admit one’s failure or inability . Also ? to take off one’s 
hat (to some one). 

Note . il>il eyv a ll a h ( with the stress on the 
first syllable) is uged as an interjection meaning “Well 
done ! ” or fit Hear ! Hear ! ” 

# * $ 
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<C)T I; Of l) In spite of the fact that. 

wl) (Colloquial) It doesn’t suit me. 
ab To be affected with a swelling. 

O Jj> ^ Airs ? conceit. (Lit. ) Airs in one’s moustache. 

*5b To be exposed to wind > dry. To fly? as a flag. 

( Figuratively ) To be discontinued or interrupted . 
0*5^ ^b To air. (Lit.) To expose to the wind. See ^ 

y&J ^b To fan. 

0*5 j—f ^b To swell (with pride) . ( Transitively ) To blow 
up. To elate. 

^b ( Slang } 1 ) Tediously long 2 ) Who buttonholes 
or bores one. 

Note. Other senses of are ‘‘dry cupping? 

vent - hole ? shaft ( of a mine ) ? etc. 

jJ? ^b To have a sudden ( shooting ) pain. ( Lit . ) To 
take wind. 

jwuT jb To be brought up or trained (in a specified way) . 
means c fruit or yield’} . 

0*5->Jljb To train? foster? or bring up (in a specified way). 

( Intransitively ) To bear fruit. 

or ^*9 j(> To conceive ? become pregnant. 
jL) To yield. To fructify. To hold a levee (also 
fU jL } To grant audience ? admit. 

J*5 ^b Heart - ache ? sorrow. (Lit .) The burden of the heart, 
r jb To load. — J ^ O’Jcr To load something 

on to a truck ? load a truck with something . — 

^ To heap insults on some one. 
vib jb To look curiously or with subtlety. ( Lit . ) To 
taper. To become narrow. 

^J* jb To interrogate. 

0*5 JT ^J^pOb To inquire. 

To buy back ? redeem. 

^ 0*5 ^ To take to task. To call to account. 

0*5.) J.)b To elbow or jostle. ( means (upper) arm } . 

0*5JjT ^db To have a deficit. 

Vb To be trained or brought up (in a specified way). 
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To cost (a specified sum). To swell. {Lit.) To come up. — 
^ oT 3' p-U it makes my gorge rise *? it makes 
me feel sick. 

VL) To bring up? as a child. To run up? as a wall. 
To spend for. To throw up : vomit. To raise. 

To do up? as one’s hair. To roll {or tuck) up? as one’s 
sleeve. To lift. To rise suddenly in price. [Colloquial) — 

V 1 ! OY 

T { Colloquial } To offer a higher price for. To 
raise. To carry up. 

Vl> 1) = Cy’J' 2) To embezzle. {Lit,) To draw 
( or lift) up. To raise. To turn up. 

Vb {Colloquia i) To take a favourable turn? improve? 
prosper? thrive. {Lit,) To hold up. 

( Colloquial } On account of ? due to. For the sake 
of. In defence of ? for. {Lit,) Above. 

( With J> or <:) To amount to. 

In spite of ? notwithstanding. means existence 

or presence}. - b In spite of the fact that. 

C—fjjl} I do not believe. 

C^J* To take into account. {Lit,) To admit to a play. 

( Compound adjective - Slang } Dull and inelegant. 
Unprepossessing . Gawky or awkward . Unsociable . {Lit,) 

{ Of incomplete growth because of having ) grown on a 
stunted bush. 

[Colloqui al) To be increased or multiplied : laid 
of money. ( Used especially in the phrase * jfc* } . 

( Lit, ) To produce a young. 

To do gallantry? flirt. {Lit,) To incense? fumigate. 

aj To have bad luck. To throw unlucky dice or 
receive bad cards. Cf. -*> 

*-*} [Colloquial } Bad luck ( especially in gambling ) . 

{ From a, q. v. ) , 

• • • tA I hate . ... 

To see a person off. 

c-CbA) To introduce something new or heretical. 

46 
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( Colloquial of slang ) Ill-humoured a: d proud. 
{ in A. means “ necks ” } . 

{ Colloquial } Moody. Ill - tempered. in Turkish 

means “ mood or habit ” ) . 

To backbite or slander. 

3^4 } jK&iA) or To be * n debt . — tri JW-> N * * 

o-l He owes me 100 Rials . 

(vS)^? To do an ill turn (to) ? do ( some one) wrong. 

JU Evidently? of course. {Lit .) It is evident or obvious. 

0*S To make effort. means “ to give 

generously ? offer up ” ? and means “ efforts ” ) . 

<r^T j\ I am determined to. I am planning to. 

I j\ To cope. To be inferred or gathered. ( Lit. ) To 

come up. — j» o* i I I cannot do it ? I am not in a 

position to do it. I am not the mar for it. 

C-wl ?j» \£^j{ { Colloquial } It is too big for my fire¬ 

place ? also ? it is out of ( or beyond ) my depth. 

[> To encounter ? come in contact with. 

$ jC To be better off ? have an advantage. {Lit .) To win. 

JU^> J j> {Also JUjj j Light - fingered *? who steals 

and runs away. 

£Pj\ To have a rough time? be inconvenienced. — 

To be upset. means (1) isthmus? (2) interval 

between death and resurrection ? ( 3 ) connecting link '? 

( 4 ) awkward or perilous situation ) . 

Jji { Colloquial ) To polish or shine*? cause to glit¬ 
ter. { 3^ means “lightning ? electricity ” } . 

To institute or establish. To instal. To commission. 
3jl To glitter? shine? scintillate. See ^1*^1 
/cS"j\ To be increased through blessing or by God’s favour. 
jf j\ To make shift ? content oneself ? get along. To 
carry on. To dispose of. - ^ *-> To 

dine off bread and cheese. — 0^ s. To pas* off ? be 
carried on. To be disposed of. 

To divulge. — iss. To leak out. 
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jrjT j/ To have (a thing) a great bargain. ( Lit. ) To 
get hold of a goat. 

£***( To take (or seek) sanctuary. 

^^x*J To be confined to bed. 
l> ^£x*J To depend on. See 4j 4x*J 

T ©^x*J To be put out of patience by harassment. To 
be driven to extremities. To be brought to bay. 

4) Ca-I 4i*j It depends on. 

j\* j**\ To pass or spend. To get along ? live. To put up 
( with ) . To complete. To succeed ( rare or archaic ) . 
( Llt % ) To take ( i. bring ) to an end. 
j* cH To stop ? cease > put an end to. 

4C-J { With the stress on the first syllable } or j| 
{ Used as follows } ; (1) He wept so 

much that he fell ill. (2) ^ c^h jfc" He 

succeeded by dint of perseverance, 
w jdn) Under the stimulus of ? by dint of. { VO** literally 
means <c stroke or blow’ 5 } . 

or J»*J ^ I jl Thereafter. Then 1 afterwards {often 
simply } , 

<S C—It is likely that ? I shouldn’t be surprised if. 
means u far ? unlikely ? improbable ” } . 
jl( Colloquial } He burst into tears. is spite 

or grudge. — ^ J U crtJ^ He was choked with tears. 

J*? To buck ? as a horse . 

• • •. J*» To lie with ? or by the side of . . . 
jKj To use or apply. — To be used. 

C Colloquial } Completely. Categorically . — Ud** 

He made a flat denial. means “virgin? intact”}. 

{ Colloquial } To know (such and such a place or 
subject) ? know how to do. (Lit.) To be a guide or escort. 

{ Colloquial ) To consider as a windfall. To take 
advantage of the occasion. (Lit.) To catch a fly. 

1 ) To pilfer? also? to embezzle. 2) To 
pick up? as a woman. ( Lit. ) To raise. 

4b ( Colloquial } Yes-man? sycophant. 
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On the occasion of . ( Or-L-* means u fitness or 

suitability ? also ) relation) . 

JjjA I c^-1 L) He (she •> it) is due to arrive to - day. 
j\ b or <| b According to ? on. — ^>1 U> Therefore. 

• . • Jm li) It was agreed that. Ex ample : •xjs. (♦* l; 

Lj To begin. Example : He began to eat. 

{Lit, ) To build. 

Lj To lay the foundation (of) . 
wU> To stop \ cease to flow. 

M To stop or staunch. To block. 

<) ^Jli wUJ [Colloquial'] To hang on sponge on. 

To suspect or scent. {Lit,) To smell. 

;j) ( Colloquial } To look blank) be baffled in one’s 
plan. To fail disgracefully. 

0^^ J£> To baffle or disconcert) balk one’s hope. 

To allow to be kissed. 

O 1 ^ 3J> To blow the born : said of drivers. 

UjLa 0 T It savours of . . . {tit,) It smells. 

To make a pretext i make excuses. 

To pretend. Example : He pretended 

to be drunk. 

4} y&J To calumniate ? accuse falsely. 

U-l So much the better for you. 

j\* 6 j%l To enjoy. To profit by. 

To pay no attention to. To be regardless of. 
y&j To eaSe nfl ture, {Lit,) To go out. 

y&jf To sack) dismiss? discharge. 

<f ^j t It is to be feared that. 

cS* j\) b To involve (some one) in a difficulty. 

T" u—£» gS j l> To anger a wasp. ( Lit>) To tread 
on a dog’s tail. 

l) [Colloquial) To get up. To become erect. 

0ab To put on i wear on the feet. 
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c—*1 JL* c—j He is going on for the age of 20. 

{Lit.) His foot is in (/. e. on the right side of) 20 years. 

It is nothing short of. . . . 

To put down ? drop. To lower. 
jJUljOwW To come in sight ? appear. To happen. To originate. 

wt) JJ To cause to appear or happen. 

2d jiJO To entertain or receive. 

To digress ? deviate from the main subject. 

( Lit . ) To fall down. 

J j> v To grow strong or show up new courage. 

( Lit. ) To be fledged . 

j**A To be on diet. 

'j£ { Colloquial } To show off ? put on airs ? assume 
a pose. { j/ is from the Fr. pose } . 

To fall behind. To fall in arrears. To fall on 
one’s back. 

To delay the payment of. To postpone. {Slang 
and derogatory } To bring forth. 

Down with. . . ! ( means iC low ” ) 

Ups and downs. 

cr*-> cri To decline. ( Lit. ) To go back ? also ? get out of 
the way. 

<J~i To draw back. To ebb? flow back. To displace. 

i_ri To retract? as one’s word. ( Lit .) To take back. 
0 JU>T JU-J 1) To please. Example: ^ \j j\ u 2) To be 

admired or selected. 

jZ+l J To change the places of. To adjust, 
jz-j To feather one’s nest. {Lit.) To tie one’s back. 

To backbite some one. ( Lit. ) To 
talk behind some one’s back. 

To turn a somersault. 

{Colloquial} To back ? support ? give a knee to. 
4? sib'" To puff ( a pipe ) . 

jwti {Slang} To look blue? hang down the head) 

pull a long face. 
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jJ-.C-b {Slang ) To scratch along? scrape through? hang 
around ( or about ) 

My goodness ! {Lit,) ( J take ) refuge in God. 

<0 ©la To take (of seek) refuge in. 

To grip(e) or clutch. 

jmS j> To break a lance. ( Lit . ) To make one’s 

hand ( or fingers ) supple. 
jp* To offer an apology ? apologize. 

To skin over ? scab. 

To peel off ? scale off. 

Jif J J> To make or raise ( lit, collect ) money. 

^ J Ji Tip ? drink - money. {Lit ,) Tea - money. 

JM— p- To turn an honest penny . ( Lit, ) To 

earn lawful money . 

plJj> olj e^U Come off your perch. {Lit.) Get off 

( your horse ) and let us walk together. 

4) J To trace or discover. To penetrate into. 
wUj (Colloquial } He didn’t turn up. {Lit,) He did 

not appear or could not be found. 

<> jZ-J To embellish or ornament. 

/ £3 To go by ? observe. {Lit,) To follow. 

O ygmS” Also ? to ballyrag some one. 

j! To get the start of. To steal a march on > 

take the wind of the sail of. 

UTjA To die before some one. 

(*i) To go to meet some one. 

4JL-J To choose? as one’s profession i follow. 

1J -To apply oneself assiduously to ... . 

( Lit, ) To follow the track of something. 

O 

jrj) t) To impress or touch. 

Structure. ( Lit, ) Warp and woof. 

It is nothing new ? this is no news to me. 

To regret. 

4} ^ To follow? take model from. 
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I To provide for one’s future. {In a bad 

ense } To feather one’s nest. 

To make do with something? make something do. 
J* fTo take some one’s temperature (lit. fever). 

Jl To exceed. To violate. 

0* j> To revise. 

O^b To outshine > eclipse ? surpass . 

literally means ‘‘under the ray”} . 

j,i f !***> To prove to be true. 

J> To domineer over ? lord it over. 

j) To digest or assimilate. 

JJbo To be digested. To be wasted. — £—1 ^r 

He is much reduced . 

O^b To deliver ? hand over. — cr'J' <Ji y 9 ™ To take 

delivery of. 

ji f sj*** To offend against (also jl j^f u^Apc?} . 
iJjljJ To make preparations. To prepare or provide. 

jib To point out. {With <;} To remind. To notify. 

4} jib j> I J To give effect? give a follow-up to. 

j**b To be irresolute ? waver. ( Lit. ) To be 

doubtful about one’s opinion. 

J To put on the shelf. Example : •a**!^-* [ iy f 
jjUC 'jij \j j| (Lit,) To preserve in pickles. 

jab £ J To cause to abandon . 

jab or yl&f* To offer one’s condolences to. 

To console or comfort. 

. . . <T ji *>b They found that . . . 

1 {In polite conversation } , To come or arrive. 

{^_^s means “honouring”}. — jtL> To go.-* 

j**b To be or stay. 

To thank » express one’s thanks to . 

0^ JiC-iJ To form ? call? as a meeting. To organize. — 
Cr*L To be formed. To be held . 

^ ja f To collide with. To happen to meet. To fall 

on. Example: s-ijU; J:S L )yjy 
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(S*we a$\^/ q. v,). 

To trouble or inconvenience. 

J& <S*j*4>. To bring about changes in the condition of. 

means “ possession ” } . 

To take a decision > arrive at a conclusion. 

To determine. 

To compare. To check. To adapt. To apply. 
( Intransitively ) To conform. 
j\ <*0ui IJfS ( Colloquial } To speak highly of. 

<> To belong to. — To be chargeable or 

payable. To accrue. To go (to) . To fall (to) . 

To make excuses. To procrastinate. 

To go deep into. 
jyJv To change i alter. 
jAJ jW To augur. To divine. 

j) jr^f To gain superiority over, To surpass. 

j) To be prior to. 

O&JT To make a present of > offer, { In polite con ¬ 

versation } To give. 

or jj^aT He is to blame. (Lit,) He is guilty. 

wXjIa) [ Colloquial } To mimic people. To mock. 
To play the buffoon. 

To reduce or diminish. 

uaJSo To suggest or propose. To impose. ( With \ } 
To require > impose on . 

< 5 0> To lean. To cause to lean. 
j\ f To lean on. To rely on. 

I J.} ^jm j\ To take vengeance on some one. 

jz9j 0 M> jM) { Colloquial } To sail : walk in a stately or 
graceful manner. 

J&jJT tA*) or JP {With h } To contact \ get 

into contact with > get in touch with. 

JT pU To expire i i. e. die. ( Lit. ) To finish. 

yluJ To stretch oneself {lit, one’s nerves) j relax. 
yZiF J-Ur { With 31 or To flatter. 
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j\ / L*.? To request. 

^1,3 j+tJ To distinguish > tell. To appeal {or go ) to the 
Supreme Court. 

JLi? To take an extreme course » go to great lengths . 

( Lit, ) To go ( too ) fast. 

JUi> [Of a watch } To go too fast. {Lit.) To work fast. 
J *j+> To degrade. To reduce in price. 
j\ jaJ To hate or dislike. 

/ J ( For o 7 j*. ) To put on \ wear. 

^JUI ( For } To be annoyed to excess. To be 

driven to extremities. ( means “ narrow (place) ” } — 

To drive to extremities. 

4i> To be jostled or pushed against. means “trunk 
or body”? and means “ to receive ” } . — 

To shove \ jostle or push against, 
cljl ^.91 jj Unanimous vote. — Unanimously. 

^ To join or link together, {Lit. ) To twin. 
To fire a cannon or gun. To throw a ball, 
j:; y^f To bid or bet { at cards ) . To kick a ball . — 
vy To go it blind. 

Cooperation. (Lit.) Unification of efforts. 
j> To twang j speak through the nose. 

(<>) c&J To give a rebuff (to) . ( Lit . ) To strike 

a blow at one’s mouth . 

To bid farewell to. , ,r. , ^ . , 

[For By the intermediation of. Through. Care of. 

To expand or develop. 

<*» j .) To be expanded or developed. 

To explain {lit. give an explanation) . 

To conspire or complot. 

Blessing in disguise. {Lit.) Compulsory grace. 
Jd g&j) To expect . 

*i jsja To rely on > trust in. 

To moult. 

y&j <T To sink. {Lit.) To go to the bottom. 
iS To draw to an end. 
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J To bring a ( false ) charge aganigt. — , 0 *t* 

Calumny . 

<*£> To make preparations. 

{Colloquial } To be kicked out ? get the push. 
( CJ is ( a kick with the ) tiptoe } . 

jjT To shoot? (an arrow ) . — -C r To be shot. 

jJUJLT j5 To shoot? as a pain. To twinge with pain. 

J i* To ^ art ’ break wind. 

To bury the hatchet {lit. the sword) . 

. ' ' C 

Ip- To be set or reduced ? as a bone. To be passed 
off > also ? get married. To become mellow. 

Ip- To set or reduce? as a bone. To pass off. 

Lp:> Ip- To displace ? dislocate. To settle. To put in 
shape. To dispose of (one’s money) prudently. 

jlf* Of jwAJSJ" jlp- To cry or proclaim, 
tp- To leave out. 

JF Ip- To hold. To take room. To reserve a seat. 

A^lp- To materialize ? carry out. {Lit.) To cause 
( something ) to wear the clothes of action or execution. 

ol£> IjrwT wHp- To take the part of some one. 

To give up the ghost ? expire ( also O^r- oW- sr 
(*^ r oW* } . To give life ( to ) . {.Slang } To be very 
suitable. 

jjli . . . jjCjlp- To succeed . . . To replace . . . 

{For -A* ; dW" &0 Your devoted servant ? /. £. I. 

.... ^Ip- There is no ground for . . . 

j-F\ { Colloquial } Scarcely {with a subjunctive 

verb } . Example : JL- He is scarcely 

20 years old. 

0*3^ To muster (up) onj’s courage. ( Lit. ) To 

give oneself courage. 

0 JU>T ^p- [ Colloquial } To play the woman. 

J ZLJ? To modif y or ada l ,t - ( Lit. ) To wound 
and adjust. 

e& *jr To form a circle. 
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( Colloquial } To jingle or tinkle. 

[Slang] Hard cash. {Lit.) Jingling (money) . 
,0^1;?’ Course (or march) of events. 

In detail. In parts or sections. 

0 ^r ^ or ( Colloquial } To implore 

earnestly. ( Lit . ) To frizz or crackle. 
ojj?’ oJj?'' In numbers. In sections. In pamphlets. 

^JO jjJ OjL j> To venture. To presume. To take liberties. 

I have the liberty to Say i I venture to say. 
To jump or leap. 

OAp-^ To throw doublets. 

1} jJUi £,*> To pair with > join in sexual intercourse. To fit. 
To rime with. To match > go with. 

Jf To couple or pair. To match. To fit or join toge - 
ther. (Figuratively) To invent or fabricate. To compose. 
C.J viLl ^ 0 M_$ g\J> ( See under o*i ^ 0 n 

page 633 ) . 

wC yl -S ?/.> My heart melted with pity i I was greatly 
touched. (Lit,) My liver was roasted. 
o*f cS^?- To emigrate i go into exile. 

To Set forward ? as a clock. 

To get ahead of > get the start of > leave be¬ 
hind. To get the upper hand of. 

To push forward. To promote. To give priority to. 
To gain ? as a watch. ( With Jl } To outpace > get 
ahead of. 

JP I j^S To check ? or control > some one. 

j>* 3-Jp- To carry or push forward. To advance. 

To set forward? as a clock. 
y&jjf £&> To gather together > rally. 

ji—> To a dd U P* (Figuratively) To consider one with 

the other. 

wUJmJLX) J Close up! means “closer or more compact”). 

To add up. 

Peace of mind > composure. 
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* * • >->Up- His Excellency . . . 

o1j JU^ip- To kick up a row. To jangle. 

^2) Duel. ( Lit. ) Fighting between two. 

JJL)U jl^p- To wear one’s years well. 

AilTo bud ? sprout ? germinate. 

J* ^ To rejuvenize. 

j? j jtp- To assort. To pack ? as cards. 
j\ U^£p- To inquire. 

^J^p- Double ignorance ? ignorance of him who con - 
siders himself wise. 

£ 

Of It cannot be helped? it is inevitable. 

To slit or rend. — O- 5 ^ •To pad it ? 
pad the hoof ? also > take to one’s heels. 

jz> or To strut ? as a peacock. 

O— 5 ^ Of Ziy>^ To suppurate . 

ptoj) To wink. 

(AT) owOl9 A> But alas ! {Lit.) Of what use is it (when ) ? 

§ What is his occupation or profession? What is he? 

.. • <r ^ ©jdUi Example : ^ o~ ->■> j* 

He barely missed falling into it. { • aJ h^ means 

“Nothing was left.”} . 

C***t> II doesn’t matter. {Lit.) It is nothing (serious) . 

c 

A> ^2*1^ c-p-^> To need > be in want of. 

j) Ijj-fcT op-U* To grant some one’s request. 

( <-T ) ULp- {With the stfess on the fifst syllable } Far 

from it ! God forbid ! 

y&j— S'" J To call the rolls. { and mean 

u present and absent ” respectively } . 

To indicate. To state. To forebode. 

To (come to) hold a position. 

J Bias ? likes and dislikes. 

J 0*S> To be incumbent on. 

Minimum. - j&\ Op- Maximum. 
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OSJ To guess. 

Jd OS To beware. To shun or avoid . 

j> To talk sense. 

O Mind what you are saying. {Lit.) Under¬ 

stand the word of thy mouth. 

jl yJu. j> I could not prevail on him I was not a match 
for him ? I could not cope with him. 
i_ri To render an account. 

To be present? come. [With J*\ To attend. 
j>* li> To enjoy ? like very much . 
wU Jp- You are right. 

jA,m j&> To despise ? trifle with ? think scorn of. 
j^S ^VL^I J ~‘£X> To alter or modify. ( Lit. ) To erase 
and amend. 

4T wUif’(^o) The story goes that. 

C«-*l ( Colloquial } It ( or he) is marvellous. ( l it. ) 

It is (worthy of being made into) a story. — 

It is strange indeed ! 
j\ OsJL I To rule over ? govern. 

Creature comforts. 

Note, jl*- means “ pharynx ” ? i. e. eating ? is 

“masturbation”? and is “ (coarse ? woollen) garment”. 
•AaC J " Management. {Lit.) Untying and tying. 
ySj*S To drudge or fag. ( Lit. ) To be a porter ? 

carry loads . 

^Jf To protect. To take the part of. To patronize. 
j\ yS/ To interpret as \ ascribe to ? take to be. 

f I am not in the mood, means “senses”) . 

0 KJ ^ Limits of possibility ? possible limits, [jt*- means 
“ extension ” } . — 1 0^*1 J:*- ^ It is impossible. 

Oslt ‘Up* To play a trick on. 

C 

j\ Indecent. {Lit.) Out of decent bounds. 

j To bring to ruin. {Lit .) To cause (a person’s) 
house to be destroyed. 
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# yS jf JLiiO I j*JT 4>Ip- ( Add the following E. E. } ; - 
To lick some one’s feet i kiss the hem of his garment. 

liA?- ( With L or 31) To bid farewell to > say 
good - bye to i take one’s farewell of. 

Jc> Inquietude? anxiety. {Lit.) A scratch on the mind. 
jZ* Bad state of affairs. ( means u ruined 

condition ” } . 

j> JT To find fault with > cavil. 

OjL*p- To sustain a loss or damage. 
j\ I AjU OjL*p- To damage i cause a loss to. 

0( *U9l To run dry ? dry up. 

^iP-tjOt s ZXjL> To dry up > drain. 

Ci&j or C Colloquial ) To chap, 

jl To be pleased or satisfied with. 

? U.«l Whom are you addressing? 

j:$j U»p- To go the wrong way > make a mistake. 

Jap’ To cross out > write off. 

Jas* Route > itinerary. 

iA> Policy. ( Lit . ) Route followed in walking. 

JaC ^c»ap- Light - mindedness. 

c*ap- To suffer disgrace. 

£[}y> ^ap- Flightinessi caprice. 

<0 Jj >iMp- Irregular. 

„<*iMp- To contradict or disprove. 

Of IT ciMp- To do wrong. To commit a 

minor offence. 

• £ f p-VL To disarm. 

j! .,*Ap To dispossess of . 

To break one’s promise or an appointment. 
(<;) JL> To damage or harm. 

^ Si eerily. Immaculate intention. 

O j £~T To gape or yawn. ( Figuratively ) To aspire 

or long. 

^Ip-loil ©a:p- ( For To cause to laughi set laughing. 
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©Ij ©a ’J> To raise a laugh. 

>^3^ To dream of something, 

^J&L To despise > hold in contempt. 

fjj *^3^f3y oljz* Whether I go or not. 

y jJL 1 is a good thing that I did not go ? it was 

fortunate at I did not go. 

• . • <T J' , You did well to . . . 

0 ^f &3^ nia ^ e U P ( 0f ingratiate oneself) 

w .i some one. (Lit.) T make oneself sweet with some one. 
£ To rub in /. ) To give to eat. 

<> To hit ? st on j collide with. Also? to touch. 

4£*<«r r py ( or blessed ) is he who. 

JJOc I You j welcome. 

a**l) Enjr yourself ? have a good time. 

^£2* T please or like. To make merry. 

<X cl > I Ked it? I was pleased with it. 

C*-d oJubly His blood is up. C7, 

^wO > It threaten: to rair. 

C*£l*3 <j j\ ( Colloquial } He was carried off by illu¬ 

sion He began to think much o' himself. 

To have a happy ending. To be blessed., 
pJ,A& jrp- Address of w r elcon e. 

£ 

To plead for justice. 

0^ jl^ To hang (also Cr*-- 5 * -d*k ) . 

Lie fj {Colloquial) I am eating. - r --l- 

I was eating. 

To brand or cauterize. 
y *JI^ Denoting i proving. Expressive of. 

O&J* ^1*1*3 To take a wife for. 

To be prepared for work. ( Lit . ) To tuck up 

the skirt. 

^a^r ( Poetic al } T° turn aside. {Lit . ) To dr^w 

in ? tuck ? or gather ? one’s skirt. 
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oA > To a dd fuel to > fan. Example ; C)^o A ^ bcr ; I (which 
also means figuratively u to aggravate the condition”) . 
y To the effect that. 

& To encounter something ? suffer it \ be 
involved in it ( also ) . 

j? To involve ( in a difficulty ) . 

. . . it has nothing to do with ... It cannot 

be compared to . . . 

In acknowledgment of > in consideration of. 

JtXJLf" j \ j $ To lie down. ( 31->J means 6t long ” ) . 
j? To begin. To prelude. 

To rise? as the sun. To shoot or spring. To be earned. 
To submit of solution. To turn or prove. Example: 

c-jU» j {See also cy*+\j* . (Lit,) To come out. 

To bring out. (Figufatively) To show or produce. 
To render. To compose > as a song. To put forth (leaved). 
To work out > solve. — They turned 

her out well. 

O&J” To hire ( Of charter) whole. 

To keep track of . . . To keep abreast of. 

To confer honouis on. To promote to a higher 
rank or degree. 

^ To request or ask. To apply to 

jl or To suffer pain (especially the pains 

of childbirth ) . 

C&SJS To be painful > ache . — a: ^ ^ O-* I have a 
headache. — ^U- <♦* j ache all over. 

Jd ( detdo ) ( Slang '] Pert. 

{j&J { Colloquial ) To run away. To go off ? as a gun. 

To be dislocated > as a joint. — J* jO 31 To dodge 

or shirk a duty. 

To knock at the (or a) door. 

0 0)l^ To study. - To teach. 

0 To open a discussion. 

To be about ( to do something ) . 

To plan or intend to do something. 
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j) 0^1 Imjb To send greetings to. To praise. 

To be confused. To be ravelled. 

To interweave. 

^JLau) {*£j£ To wind or twist together. 

p&JS To get angry > be upset. To frown. 
ylmSZm To break up. 

j^T p&JS To become entangled or snarled. To mesh. 
To perceive or understand. To find out. 

To regret. 

To withhold. To spare. 

C—O To shake hands. To afford an opportunity. To 
take place. 

juJ {*1*0 I find no leisure ( to do that ) . I am not tall 
enough (to reach that ) . 

The victim of ( or to) j exposed to . 
jl JT To help i give a relief to. ( Lit.) To take 

( some one’s ) hand. 

0^ J C*«0 To fling one’s limbs about \ struggle with 
twitching limbs ? flounce up and down. 

To hate. (Lit.) To consider as an enemy. 

(<}) To abuse or insult. 

To be invited i have to go to an invitation, 
jl JT To defend. 

From time to time. Each time. 

To speak affably to > encourage by soft words. 

pjU j\ j I Ja i am not so very pleased with him 

( on account of his past behaviour ) . 

To flatter oneself. 

To discourage some one {often 

o ^ ^ „r-*i ^ i 3 • 

• . • <S JjLcJ {*-J^ I have not the heart to . . . { Originally 
. . <r /. It doesn’t come to my heart to) . 

df ’ • ■ ^ 

1 To give a reason (or reasons) > adduce an argument. 
J-) igiS To take complete vengeance 

47 
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on some one. means “ perdition or destruction ” } . 

JT L ) 04 0 To blow one’s nose. 

J ^2-ilyif* J^T ^ To go away with one’s 

tail between one’s legs (lit, on one’s back ) . 

At the door. 

^^**0 f £ Designed for everyday use . — Jr** J* ijriJs* 4 
Everyday set. 

&* ( At ) dawn. Early (in the) morning. 

tj&J • • To follow . . . To go along with. . . 

To teethe > cut one’s teeth. 
or f jla>^ To bite with the teeth. 

To endure to stay. To last. 

I j> Twice as much ( or as many ) as. 

^0*1 j\ <T J To ride double. 

^3*0 jf* To sew up ? sew together. 

^ C& f To keep aloof from. To avoid. 

It is second to none. 
pbU ^ is below his position. 

3>l f To pay a visit to (also 31 J-**.*'] . 

<-*i£jb Interchange of visits i paying and repaying visits. 

To be late. 

( Colloquial } I was late. 

&Jj b Soon(er) or late(r) . 

<C) ! or <Ci>l Moreover i furthermore. 

j*4rt (Colloquial for S*r. i* 3 } So much the better. 

3 

^ h Honourable or favourable mention (of a person). 
c-Ii To suffer (hardship ) . 

yTo infect one’s mind. ( means 
“ tainted or mixed ” } . 

$3*? There was not a soul there. 

J 

# C\3jT c*>0 ( Intransitively ) To rest. 

To be fond of i have a predilection for. 
tU To admit to i allow to enter 
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hj j To connect. 

laJj To be conversant with. 

To promote to a higher grade. 
t y&Jt AJ j To be promoted. 

Management ; handling. {Lit,) Closing and opening. 
j> To ^ ave preference over i be better than. 

Of jwU jjJ sZkmj {With To be jealous of; envy. 
To receive a bribe ( often Cr*J^ •>*->) . 

<-J To have a relish for ? take a delight in. 

See also <*, 

c.9j Tender ■ heartedness > tender heart. 

To rouse. To cause to shy. To scare. 
gjjj To put in circulation. To propagate. [Collo¬ 
quial } To perform. 

iJJ To allow. To pronounce lawful. — I 
u 1 ^D To supply or meet some one’s needs. 

. . • <0 Jj To begin to . . . Example : ^ ti <, jj 

It began to improved also > he began to recover. 

To brisk up. To flourish. 

(c$)^J Audacity; face. Example: J\^ Sjj Audacity to 
beg. Cf. <*> r i jj on page 5 48, 

J 

wiJj J Reproduction i procreation. 
j\ JJ 0 Surplus to. More than ; exceeding. 

.0^0 or Dumb (or mute) language. 

jlO He is not amenable to reason. {Lit.) He knows 
no language. 

To take the reins of government. 
^OJ^J Jl lX)J To soothe or console the heart. {Lit,) To 
file away the rust from one’s heart. 

• • . f\ ( Poetical } God forbid that. . . . 

To seek quarter or protection. 

To decline. To fade or disappear. 

To howl or peep. 
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Formerly* in the past. 

4mJUL» Record of service. — JU ^ • jl 

He has 20 years service. 

5 C**>1 wUp- ( also * 1 <r) What time is it ? 

From year to year i each year. 

*U JL> ( Colloquial } Year in year out. {Lit,) (In) 

the year which has twelve months . 

or [Bookish) To cast a shadow. 

To shade or shadow. 

O^jl* 3?* To exce F To get the upper hand of . 

JJ" To wear a moustache. 
j\ To be grateful to. 

(*?) To thank \ give thanks ( to) . 

* ^ ©jU* ( See also j±\ in Part One ) , 

f To cover one’s nakedness. 

j> f (*** To oppress > do injustice to. 

To obstruct or block. To close. 
j m Add fJlT I broke the neck of the task. 

j { Bookish or Poetical ) To lift the head. 

To peer or shine. 

<Sji^ iS'Sj To divulge a secret or publish 

a fact * let the cat out of the bag. ( Lit , ) To unlid or 
uncover a thing. 

<£j*?> ■*J**J** To keep something secret. 

C**0 1) Over the hand. 2) In labour. 

C'&jf To be in a dilemma. {Lit,) To be at 

a loss what to do where the road forks. 

0 $f Uj To acquire skill. { literally means 

“ the end of a thread ” ) ; 

j~r pr o oc j jm To be on the wrong scent. Cf . the 

preceding entry, 

0 ~j» or J* A little bit. ( Lit , ) Point of a needle 

or hair. { Usually y y , 
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JLa* 3 j» Raw head and bloody bones. {Lit.) He 

who has a black head and white teeth. Cf. J'/' jj j j* 

To exceed the speed-limit. {Lit. ) To hare 
speed j be (too) fast. 

jid J* ££>jm To drive fast(er) ? step on the gas. 

{See jju*L/ on page 567). 
jIT At work . 

jl) ^UT J* To divine by means of a book. ( s* 
literally means “ the top of a book ” ( regarded as the 
proper place to touch when opening it in bibliomancy }\ 
<s*f jm To take effect ? materialize. To set in? as rain. 

U jm To catch a cold ( lit. eat cold). 
jm To serve as an example. means u a copy 

slip ” ? and > figuratively ? “ a model ” } . 

jm To set an example. Cf . the prec eding entry . 
To take example, 

3 jm Equals* fellowmen. {Lit.) Heads and consorts. 

To deserve . . . 

To leave blank. 

Publ ic levee, is “ greeting or Salutation . 

To take the salute. 

' jjZ m ,**) To hold a levee. 

^3* Misinterpretation. 

Misunderstanding, 
jl To suspect. 

Attempt (on some one’s life). {Lit.) Evil intention. 
ji To profit by? be benefited by. 

O *To purvey ( articles of food ) \ cater. 
C in Turkish means “ provisions ” } . 

To train a horse for the race. 

0^.0 Slip of the tongue ? lapsus linguae. 

Slip of the pen* lapsus calami. 

Context. Style of an expression. 

<( No smoking allowed ” * 
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lT 

Details ? enlargement. (Lit.) Foliage ? herbage. 

1^5T (Jl^-) It does not apply to them. 

• . • <r c*~J jl It is below his dignity to . . . 

O-ftU To cite (as ) an example. ( Lit, ) To produce 
a witness. 

^f 5 To call to witness. 

^0 or ^Ju He did not live out the night. 

oJOi; ^aL To stay up all night. ( Lit , ) To keep the 
night alive. 

d*T <$■**^ To admit ( or suppose ) for the sake of 
argument. (Lit,) To take a doubt on its strong side. 

j ) To surprise by night. 

jTc/kXm To be aggravated or intensified. (Used especially in 

“At the worst > at its highest degree? at most”) . 

0 wC ( Polite substitute for o J ' T } To come (to meet) . 

( ‘r'M.r 2 ' literally means u finding honour ? honoured ” } . 

j* To be ashamed ( or too modest ) to . 

(^JLiT k) CJ&j* To be put to shame. 

. , . <) a JT jm He began to . . . 

4} y&jJ I To hesitate in believing. 

C*J 0 I J* There is do doubt about it. 

To give thanks. 

:> To be defeated. ( At school } To fail 

( usually 0*^ } . 

To defeat or beat. 

To show deference to? listen to (the advice of). 

^*’3* Half jest and whole earnest. ( Lit, ) A 
joke worse than ( something said in ) earnest. 

• . . . 4£a** To be enamoured of . . . 

4) ( Colloquial } To play a trick on. ( origi¬ 

nally means “ style or method M } . 

if 

-0 Also? to square or balance (accounts with some one). 

fMy patience was ( or has been) tried. ( Lit, ) 
My patience was (or is ) finished. 
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Honesty i integrity, 
g)j* Good health. 

<po^ To endorse or sign. To sanction. 
c**1 That is right. 0. K. Approved. [In the Parlia¬ 

ment) Hear • Hear ! ( No/ ironical } . 
b Footfall. 

IjUp To make a noise. — To call. 

Cp ,jS \x& To call. [Intransitively ) To make a noise. 
To ring : Said of a bell. 

<oJU^ To be injured. To experience hardship. 

<U{ Often with \ } To injure or hurt. 

[Colloquial) To deem (it) advisable. 
or jwA*-£.r To shout or cry. 

jTTo pronounce the formula ( I. e. complete 
the formalities ) of a specified legal transaction. 

laSJ J b+b Management ? control. ( Lit. ) Retaining and 
connecting. 

j> y&jSf jb To inflict a blow on. 

J j*& To cause to sustain a loss . 

b 

^ Up or J&C'j ^bb To throw dice. 

^JF ^b To cog (the) dice. 

pjlwW IjiT I cannot support or endure that. 

*z&\b To endure \ bear > hold out. 

JU? To construct an arch (over) i vault (over) . 

OA J To publish. O-it.) To print and publish. 
c> To make a scheme. 

\} n the Parliament ) Members’ bill. 

(J Jb Trustworthy. 

b ijjJL ^Jb To enter into quarrel with. To oppose. To lie 
with . 

O **To be granted a divorce by > be divorced from. 
0**^ »wgJb —_ —1^ *>• J* 5 I owe him 200 rials j 

200 rials is due him by me, 
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jl To press for payment of a debt V dun. 

To go round ? circumambulate. 

* C-*»I J & Also? the battleaxe. 

£ 

To pay or return i fetch. 

^sXm wUlc To be earned. —^j\ JI>.j «*•* He earned 100 rials. 
jd To consist of. 

jJjfiJ Traffic i passage. — 131 b ^ jjj* j jys> To 

lift the curfew. - 1 t+~ A “No thoroughfare”. 

! C—»1 w*^C It is surprising. 

I am in a hurry (for it.) 

JT (jC To mourn. 

j?f}?' (O $£>) To be resolved j resolve (upon doing 

something ) . 

^ To set about for > or start on 7 a journey. 

To leave for. 

To make love. 

O 1 "^ ^ To join a society (as a member) . 

citaC To be retroactive. ( Lit . ) To refer or 
advert to what is past. 

i £Inferiority complex. (* aip means “ a knot ” } . 

j\ To photograph 7 take the photograph of. 

j> ojMc In addition to. — j*. Furthermore 7 besides. 

£+y Magnanimity. ( Lit . ) Loftiness of nature. 

£**& High ambition. Also 7 generosity. 

oJ^C The chief point 7 the main subject. 

To return 7 send or give back. 

/ J*AJ J To (ex)change. 

To mistake ( for another person or thing ) . — 
You are mistaken 7 I am not the man you 
are looking for 7 you have chosen the wrong man. 

O* - *? To conclude a treaty. 

{Used in the following phrases'] : - o* A ~s. 

To be able to do 7 or succeed in doing 7 something . ’ — 
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To assume the responsibility of ? undertake 
(to do ) j accept ( also Cr* S It was 

delayed or postponed. ( • J t f ’ means ‘‘charge? trust? res¬ 
ponsibility ? etc. ” } . 

k) ^U-.C To wear glasses. 

£ 

J J j[i {Colloquial) Rumbling noise. Croaking. 

4la*C To envy or emulate, 
jjljU There is nothing strange about it. 

0 . . • To indemnify for... ? compensate.,, 

y Jljt To clamour or exclaim. 

( Colloquial } Creaking noise. 

<<l£r To run a race ? participate in a competition. 
j) /‘Clc To prevail (or win) over. To overcome or defeat. 

jf laic I made a mistake and I repent for it. 

Note . The E. phrase given here is not strong 
enough to render the P. If ? for instance ? a servant does 
something wrong? to reproach him with the phrase -H 
would amount to reviling or insulting him. 
pZA—V laic { Poetical } Nay. ( Lit. ) I made a mistake. 
fMf jjoa.C Reticence ? preterition. 

eJUC' { Colloquial } To grumble. 

Free agent ? (one) having free will. 

(IF///? //?<? stress on the first syllable } Well. 
Example : ub'U Nb Jf he pays it ? 

well ? but i£ not ? I will go to law. ( W means in A. 
“ Then in that n } . 

jiPtjX)! <;z9 To excite a sedition or revolt ? raise a disturbance. 

To pronounce a judgment or decree ( especially 
on a point of religious jurisprudence) . 

To revile ? abuse foully. 

( With <*. } To pride in. 

Farther up ? higher. 

ITo summon. To recall. 
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1 To hold Up. To lend ? as thfe eat. 

ITo come ( about ) . To befall. ( With ) To 
overtake or reach. 

j*9 JF I ^9 To acquire or learn. To envelop i embrace. To merge. 

ja f It is not suitable for me . 

jwO gj \^9 To be put to flight. 

To assemble > bring together. To gather. To 
bring about > effect. 

pip*^9 To appeal to the Supreme Court. 

U J&\ A JJ To differ from. 

••• “ Ordered by Mr. . . . ” 

0 ^_T 'jbSfijJ ( In polite conversation } To speak ; say ; 
make a remark ( often } . 

m& To excite a sedition . 

To suppurate. 

•}J>£ *£{ Colloquial } To begin to think. 

li9 To be annihilated. To be ruined entirely. 

Above or beyond. 

J 

oi 1 ^ Jt* Before this. Previous to this. 
cJJ jl J~9 Ahead of time i beforehand. 

^CO.9 { Used as an adjective) . Example : oLiU^jL— l-I 
&*** u No smoking allowed ” . 

<T Cmm^I So much is certain that. 

jl9j To march. Cf . u-O f** 5 & Cr»^ 

pJU9 {/« polite conversation) To (take the 
trouble to ) come. (**«-) means u troubled or painful” } . 
J&J Jjt f To take aim . 

. . • « ^SU^9 To fall a victim to ... . (Lit,) To be 
sacrificed for . . . 

jL-pci9l j) jj$ Honoured. { CS-J* means 4< coupled > allied > 
Symmetrical ” } . 

£ Obliged \ thankful. See otJ above . 

^£<ta9 To break off relations \ come to a rupture. 
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plto f An item at a time ? one by one. In detail. 

J *J8T Concise and expressive. ( hit % ) Be it few and 
expressive . 

Assurance. Courage. Stout heart. 

wX*r«M His word is as good as his bond. 

£S 

J<*mJ ^jl) ^ It came to the pinch ? it became cri¬ 

tical ( hit . ) Things came to a narrow place. 

To do away with a person, 
jtf To work in place > instal j fix. 

He can’t do anything i he is not in a 
position to do anything. ( here means u done or ac¬ 

complished ” } . 

One who is ungrateful for favours done him 
( by God ) . 

O jS Long usage. 

(JloJ Manual labour ? toil. 

I j hjS ^ To reap what one has sown. 

Ja f ^uaT To restrain oneself ? have self - control. 

0*1 <JT His tongue runs on wheels j he is 

full of talk ( hit . ) He has eaten a sparrow’s head. Cf. 
the old E. pvb. He hath eaten the hen’s rump » which 
is perhaps of Italian origin. 

jldT Few persons. ( j^ means “fewer or less ” } . 
f To slight > underestimate ? think nothing of. 

or plf" To walk. To pace . 
el£L?J elf 5 (Every) now and then. means “untimely 

^ p r ovincial } To chatter. To talk idly. 

^1<JL-( Colloquial } I am ( or feel ) hungry. 

C«lF To make (or go) one’s rounds. To take a walk. 
To cruise. ( With s* ) To patrol. 

j y- F To refresh oneself ( with a drink ? etc, ) 

( hit . ) To wet one’s throat. Cf, J ^ 

jf J<F To pay the duties on? and clear? from the Customs, 
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O To go too far ( in doing something 

notoriously indecent or wrong ) ? be outrageous in one’s 
conduct > also* make a mess of it. {Lit ,) To cause it to stink. 

cP*# 1 —® JJ cAi** To be on the alert \ keep one’s weather 
eye open. ( See y, on page 629 ) . 

0 He paid through his nose . 

Cf . 0 J 1-A 

J 

I p,>Y ( Bookish'] To be( come ) necessary ? be deemed 
necessary. To follow or result. 

J f jY Correlative. Interdependent. 

To pretend to be dumb. To represent 

a dumb show. 

• • • .JiV To be worthy of j deserve. 

LiaidYl^u) ( 1 adal-eghteza ) On occasion j as circumstances 
may allow. 

^ To become necessary > be a necessity. 

/jS UjjJ I deem it necessary to point out. 

}i ( It ) is not necessary. 

J'jJ (A.) Disappointing or negative (reply ) . Irrelevant 
(answer ) . {Ltt.) Thou shalt not see me ( reply given to 
Moses when he craved for seeing God } . 

To be slurred over. [Of a c ase] To come to a stage 
where the judge finds it impossible to pronounce a judg¬ 
ment \ hence ? to disappear or be dismissed. {Lit,) To be 
contaminated or polluted. 

cr-'a 

r 

j> .jljU Surplus io. 

Beyond > above. 

Before. — pi Penultimate. 

C-J ^ JU It is not mine. 

& Also ) let us call off the(cards.) 

JP IjU To dwell or lodge. 

Beyond or besides. — *DjL» Transjordan. 
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<) Ov^Lo To embark on ( or upon ) . 

J^a) ybbtix Notorious for debauchery. 

, . . «0 fjcdztUi Whose nom-de-guerre is ( or was ) . ... 

<J Professing a (specified) religion. 

jXejU To look for an opportunity, 
k) jwki JfS JZ* [With ^ } To trust or rely on. 
j "jpza Legal ground or authority . 

<0 Bounded by. 

jfcf jJUa* (One) appointed to some position) (man) of place. 

JJJ** To be excused. (Used especially in such phrases 
as fI ( am sorry I ) cannot go } . 

Suitable for i fit for. 

To cease to exist, To lose its point. 

O 

f To render defective. To mutilate. 

0^ f £*5 To thread. To string. 

Lintel. (J* 1 means “ a horseshoe) . 

Jjl ^a> The best one. ( Lit. ) The first one. 

JlZf* ij-Ai To mortify (lit. kill) one’s passions. 
yii j wU) To wear a mask. To veil oneself. 

wU) To sell for cash. 

^uo Written or compiled by. 

^ jU.) To say one’s prayers. 

Twinge {lit. sting) of conscience. 

J 

<-ajV ^3a>} jm J Possessing the necessary qualifications j 

duly qualified. 

& Also > to involve, 

olp Habitual phrase. 

Cm 

Invitation card. 
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& 

{Colloquial for J**-* ) No matter how much 

however. 

Nothing is better than that. . . 

Such that. So that. 

jJj 4-oA Every day. ( Poetical ) All day long. 

That was ( or is ) all. 

I JLj^ To identify something. 






Alphabetical list of 

Proverbs, idioms, and phrases used as 
English equivalents for the 
Persian entries in this book. 

(Some of these merely afford material for comparison 
with the Persian entries ) . 


( The numbers refer to the pages of the book ) . 

A 

A bad thing never dies. 482 
A bad vessel is seldom broken. 50 

A bad workman quarrels with (or blames) his tool. 236 
A baited cat may grow as fierce as a lion. 5l5 
A beggar’s purse is bottomless. 647 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 185 ? 2 57 ? 
351 , 328 

A blind man may sometimes shoot a crow. 340 
A blind man will not thank you for a looking-glass. 18 > 33 5 
A blow with a word strikes deeper than a blow with a 
sword. 244 i 55 1 

A broken friendship may be soldered? but will never be 
sound. 143 

Absence makes the heart grow fond. 217 
A burden of one’s choice is not felt. 52 5 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 36 2 
Accident will happen. 53 

Accusing the times is but excusing ourselves. 514 
a chip of the old block 11 

A clear conscience fears no accusers (or laughs at false ac¬ 
cusations ) . 119 > 293 ? 393 


48 




( 2 ) 

A creaking door hangs long on its hinges. 50 

Action is the proper fruit of knowledge. 302 

Action speaks louder than words. 2 20 

add fuel to the fire 6 ? 7 35 

address oneself to 714 

adduce an argument 737 

adequate to the task 641 

A drowning man will catch at any straw. 3 8 
Adrersity often leads to prosperity. 43 
A favour ill placed is a great waste. 233 
afford an opportunity 737 
afford time 693 

A flow will have an ebb. 43 ? 412 ? 418 ? 429 
A fool knows more in his house than a wise man in 
another’s. 541 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 440 

A friend to everybody is a friend to nobody. 540 

After death the doctor. 7 1 ? 147 ? 188 ? 398 

After night comes the dawn. 22 ? 199 > 413 ? 429 ? 437 

After sorrow comes joy. 2 2 ? 429 

After spring-time neap ( Manx ) . 419 

A full cabin is better than an empty castle. 162 

A good beginning augurs well for an undertaking. 2 52 

A good friend is worth more than a near kinsman. 14 

A good name is better than riches. 221 

A good neighbour? a good morrow. 433 

A good riddance 560 

A good wine needs no bush. 3 77 

A great ship must have deep water. 422 

Agues come on horseback ? but go away on foot. 199 

A guilty conscience feels continual fear. 47 6 

A happy heart makes a blooming visage, 2 37 

A hard gathering? a wide scattering. 154 

A hungry belly has no ears. 8 

A hungry man ? an angry man. 8 

A jar’s mouth may be stopped? a man’s cannot. 196 ? 199 ? 489 
A joint pot does not boil ( Irish ) . 2 26 
a la detob ee 555 
A little bird told n\i so. 332 ? 57 3 



A little learning is a dangerous thing, 406 

A little wind kindles ? much puts out the fire. 3 ? 135 

A living dog is Letter than a dead lion. 440 

All are not thieves that dogs bark at. 42 5 

all at once 706 ? 708 

All covet ? all lose. 293 ? 528 

All is for the Lest. 3 7 > 415 

All is not gold that glitters. 393? 404? 416? 418? 428? 434 
All is well that ends well. 27 3 

All men row galley way ? /. e, every one draweth toward 
himself. 123 

All men think all men are mortal hut themselves. 6 53 

all - round person 701 

All sound and no sense. 6 5 

All strive to give to the rich man. 9 7 ? 45 7 

All that glitters is not gold ? 

Often have you heard that told. 42 8 

All the months of the year curse a fair FeLrueer. 429 

All truths will not bear telling. 404 ? 418 

Alms are the golden key that opens the gate of heaven. 289 

A lofty rank requires nobleness of soul. 30 

A lover dreams of his mistress. 275 

A low hedge is easily leaped over. 2 27 

A man is known by the company he keeps. 12? 171? 334 
A man is only as rich as he is contented. 172 
A man’s greatness is measured by the number of his ene - 
rnies. 67 ? 8 7 

A man’s praise in his own mouth stinks. 5 00 
A man’s wealth is his enemy. 209 ? 212 
amenable to reason 739 
A middle course is best. 187 
An ape is an ape ? a varlet’s a varlet ? 

Though he be clad in silk and scarlet. 173 
An artist lives everywhere. 436 
An ass in an ass ? though laden with gold. 9 7 
An empty (or a hungry) belly bears nobody. 8 
An empty gun and u Hands up ! ” 377. 

A new broom sweeps clean. 336? 399? 412 
a new lease of life 587 



anger a wasp 72 4 

angle with a silver hook 496 

An honourable death is better than an inglorious life 

(Socrates). 371 

An injury forgiven is better than an injury revenged 
( Danish ) . 197 

A nod for the wise ? a rod for the fool. 38 
An old fox needs learn no craft. 3 51 
An old fox ( who) understands a trap. 346 
an old rogue 49 2 

An opium-smoker will always find opium. 63 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 301 
answer one in his Own language 508 

A pebble and a diamond are all alike to a blind man. 63 
A penny won’t make me or break me. 26 
A pitcher that goes oft to the well is broken at last. 212 
apply oneself to 726 
apply to 736 

Apres mot le deluge. 381 

April and may are the keys of the year. 556 

A ready way to lose your friend is to lend him money. 39 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 9 8 ? 261 

arrant ass 6 21 

arrive at a conclusion 728 

As a man sows ? so shall he reap. 198 ? 21 5 ? 329 

as easy as A B C 644 

as easy as shelling peas 6 46 

as easy as winking 644 ? 646 

A scalded cat fears cold water. 36 2 

a shadow of doubt 57 0 

ask after a person 712 

as like as two peas ( in a pod ) 507 5 645 

as merry as a beggar 488 

A sound mind in a sound body. 23 2 

A sow to a fiddle ! 21 ? 32 2 

A sparrow in hand is worth a pheasant that flieth by. 2 5 7? 351 
As proud as the peacock 2 4 
assume a pose 725 
assume responsibility 745 



aS sure^as a gun 6 79 
As the bird is ? such is the nest. 490 
As the old cock crows ? so does the young one. 33 2 
as thin as gossamer 64 5 
As thou sowest ? so shalt thou reap. 14 
A stitch in time saves nine. 129 i 2 56 
As well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. 4 ? 5 
151 , 351 > 362 

as well known as the village-pump 339 

As you make your bed ? so you must lie on it. 183 

As you sow) so must you reap. 254) 328? 417? 420? 451 

at a loose end 49 2 ) 69 5 

at a loss to understand 559 ? 561 

at a venture 701 

at close grips ( Of quarters ) 531 

at daggers drawn 646 

at full drive 57 5 

At the end of the game you’ll see who’s the winner. 27 4 
A thousand wishes will never fill your pail with fishes 
23 ? 468 ? 609 

At length the fox is brought to the furrier. 629 
at loggerheads 511 
at most 742 

at pains 551 (to be at pains) 
at random 701 

a Triton among the minnows 128 

attach importance to 719 

attempt on some one’s life 662 ? 741 

at the end of one’s tether 139 ? 615 ? 697 

at the point of death 657 

at the worst 742 

audacity to beg 739 

avail oneself of 662 

Avoid the appearance of evil. 231 

awake to life immortal 53 5 

a widow’s mite 24 ? 65 ? 91 

A willing horse is run to death. 168 ? 5 59 

A wise man avoids edged tools. 7 

A wise man will make tools of what comes to hand. 396 
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a wolf in the lamb’s skin 346 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing 52 5 5 623 
A wool - seller knows a wool-buyer. 33 5 
A word before is worth two after. 129 
A word is enough to the wise. 29 7 
A word spoken is an arrow let fly. 122 > 2 54 
A word to the wise. 194 ? 297 

B 


back out 502 ? 506 ? 612 

Bad ware is never cheap. 20 ? 437 

balance accounts with some one 7 42 

bald as a coot 646 

bare subsistence 558 

Barking dogs don’t bite. 20 

bar - lounger 596 

Barmecide feast 12 ? 184 » 45 5 > 604 

Bashfulness is the enemy to poverty. 449 

be above oneself 52 5 

be a cipher among numbers 507 

be all abroad 47 2 

be all ears 5 58 

be a prodigy of 648 

bear-garden 518 

bear one a grudge 6 33 

bear some one’s airs 638 

be a scapegoat 514 

beat about the bush 612 

beat about the bush while others catch the birds 506 , 6 1 2 

be at loggerheads with some one 511 

beat one to frighten another 57 ? 191 

be at pains 551 

beat the air 666 

be at the stake 66 5 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder. 2 4 
Beauty opens all doors. 2 40 
Beauty unadorned is adorned the most. 149 
be baffled in one’s plan 7 24 
be brought to bay 5 50 ? 72 3 



be carried off by illusion 735 
be choked with tears 72 3 
bed of roses 710 
be driven to extremities 723 

Bees that have honey in their mouths have stings in their 
tails ( Scottish ) . 398 
be fed up 519 

be filled with indignation 642 
before one can say » u Jack Robinson ” 49 1 
be frightened to death 5 > 54 
be funny with some one 5 59 
Beggars mounted run their horses to death. 440 
Beggars should be no choosers. 378 (This should better 
read “ Beggars must not (or cannot ) be choosers } . 

Begin your web > and God will send you the thread. 22 
beholden to a favour 668 
be in debt 722 

be in some one’s black list 66 3 

be in the mood 516 5 518 > 7 33 

Be just to all > but trust not all. 61 

believe one’s senses 702 

bell the cat 251 

be moved with compassion 537 

bend one’s heart on 53 5 

be noised abroad 7 11 

be off the track 47 2 

be out of one’s senses 518 

be put out of patience 7 23 

best wishes for ... 641 

be taken aback 689 

betray oneself 527 

Be true and fear not. 15 > 293 

Better a lock than doubt. 364 

Better an ounce of discretion than a pound of valour. 129 
Better be alone than in bad company. 439 
Better belly burst than good drink or meat lost. 69 
Better dwell with a dragon than with a wicked woman. 2 50 
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Better face a danger once than be always in danger. 37 4 
Better late than never. 224 
better off 722 

Better pay the butcher than the doctor. 47 9 

Better sit idle than work for nought. 86 

Better the head of a dog than the tail of a lion. 26 2 

Better to have it out than be always aching. 2 14 

Better to say here it is than here it was. 189 

Between pillar and post there may be rescue. 21 

Between two stools one falls to the ground. 55 > 8 5 

be under the necessity 665 

be upset 670 

beyond one’s depth 599 

bid farewell 691 > 729 , 7 34 

Birds of a feather flock together. 177 > 33 5 

bite a file 18 

bits and pieces ( of food ) 7 00 
bitter as gall 64 5 

Bitter pills may have wholesome effects. 2 79 

bitter sigh 711 

black hole 700 , 703 

bleed one white 47 2 

blessing in disguise 7 29 

bless ( or thank ) one’s stars 616 

Bless you ! 584 

blind drunk 655 

blind to . . . 562 > 682 

Blood will tell. 52 

blow one’s nose 738 

blue diamond 2 84 

Boil not the pap before the child is born. 523 

bone of contention 210 

bosom friend 705 

both a duty and a pleasure 43 2 

bowl over 526 

bread and point 269 

break a lance 7 26 

break bread with some one 67 8 

break fly on wheel 9 5 > 6 66 
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break off relations 7 46 
break one’s fast 547 
break one’s promise 734 
break out 530 

break the neck of a task 618 > 740 

break up 668 ? 7 37 

break wind 7 30 

breathe*one’s last 511 

breathing - gap 593 > 693 

briefly stating 7 1 7 

bring about 746 

bring a charge against some one 7 30 

bring a disgrace on oneself 716 

bring an action against some one 7 16 

bring good luck 711 

bring home to 5 1 6 

bring round 5 16 

bring to bay 538 

bring to book 6 7 1 

bring to nought 6 83 

bring to ruin 7 33 

bring up 7 20 > 721 

brisk up 739 

build castles in the air 187 , 2 68 
burn the candle at both ends 6 26 
burn the midnight lamp ( Of oil) 216 
bursting with health 56 5 
burst into a laughter 555 
burst into tears 6 45 ? 7 23 
burst out laughing 555 

bury one’s head ostrich - like in the sand 560 

bury the hatchet 7 30 

busman’s holiday 210 

buy a pig in a poke 2 74 

buzz off 5 51 

by chance 602 

by dint of 723 

by fair means or foul 340 

by hook or by crook 340 > 483 
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By others’ faults wise men correct their own. 358 
by way of 667 

C 


call off 748 
call on 650 

call to account 517 ? 720 

call to mind 704 

call to witness 628 ? 713 ? 742 

Can the leopard change his spots ? 240 

cardboard cavalier 234? 284? 496? 577 

care of 7 29 

carry coals to Newcastle 2 51 
carry forward 670 
carry out 730 
carry pickaback 62! 

carry water in a sieve 2 ? 102 ? 179 ? 367 > 462 ? 463 ? 481 
Cast a bone in the devil’s teeth 7 and he will Save you. 2 23 
cast a glance 681 

Cast thy bread upon the waters ? for thou shalt find it 
after many days. 503 
catch (a) cold 552 ? 741 
catch a Tartar 49 ? 53 
catch one napping 5 11 
Cats have nine lives. 343 

Cattle do not die from crows’ cursing. 18 ? 61 
Caution is the parent of safety. 19? 168 
cease to exist 749 
chalk and cheese 10 > 26 8 > 617 
Charity begins at home. 33 ? 45? 137 
Cheating play never thrives. 51? 110 
Christmas comes but once a year. 418 ? 43 5 
Claw me? and I’ll claw thee. 390 

Cleaning a blot with blotted fingers makes a greater blot. 186 
Cleanliness is next to godliness. 40 
cleanse the Augean Stables 55 8 

Clean water often comes out of a muck spout. 436 
clever hit 643 

Clever people often miss their way 7 ? 8 ? 9 8 
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Climb not too high lest the fall be greater. 19 

cock-and-bull story 464 > 613 

cog (the) dice 743 

collect one’s wits 518 

come about 746 

come a cropper 6 89 

come in contact with 722 

come into existence 67 1 

come to know 694 ? 711 

come to pass 690 ? 694 

come into grips 6 17 

coine off one’s high horse 9 8 

Come off your perch. 7 26 

come round 516 ? 491 

come to an untimely erd 691 

come to a rupture 616 j 674 5 746 

come to a standstill 644 

come to blows 53 2 

come to close quarters 532 

come to one’s senses 703 

come to nothing 69 6 

come to terms 618 

come to the pinch 747 

Come what may. 69 7 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 2 52 
commit to writing 548 

Company in distress makes sorrow less. 75 > 177? 294 

Company in misery makes it light. 7 5 

Confound him ! 65 2 

Confusion broke out 642 

connive at 5l2 > 529 

contradict oneself 517 

Contraries do not meet. 336 

cook some one’s goose 11 , 706 

Correction gives understanding. 643 

count sheep 19 

count the cost 45 ? 331 

Covetousness is the mother of ruin and mischief. 5 82 
crack a joke 654 



creature comforts 733 

Crooked by nature is never made straight by education. 

400 , 677 
cross out 734 

cross ( or measure) swords 534 
criminal conversation 667 

Crows are never the whiter for washing themselves. 248 

Crows > though they wash 3 are never the Whiter. 81 

Crush the evil thing at birth. 31 

cry craven 5 58 ? 719 

cry down 703 

cry oneself to sleep 5 55 

cry wine and sell vinegar 1 30 

curb one’s anger 618 

Curses come home to roost. 116 

cut across 674 

cut a joke 654 

cut off a corner 674 

cut oneself loose from one’s family 5 22 

cut one’s teeth 7 38 

cut short 529 

cut to the heart 609 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 7 2 3 420 

D 

dance as some on? pipes 488 
dance attendance on some one 540 
dance before the music starts 680 
dance for joy 548 

dance to some one’s tune ( or pipe ) 488 
dash one’s hopes 4 7 6 

Daub yourself with honey ? and you will have plenty 
of flies. 426 
dead drunk 65 5 
Dead men tell no tales. 255 
deal aboveboard 546 

Death and the grave make no distinctions of persons. 346 
Deeds not words. 220 

Desperate diseases must have desperate cures. 123 
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Destroy the lion while he is but a whelp. 31 5 2 58 
Diamond cut diamond. 267 
die for one 652 

Discretion is the better part of valour. 19 

dispense with 669 9 7 18 

dispose of 7 22 

Divide and rule. 39 5 

do an ill turn to 722 

Do as the preacher & says 9 not as he does. 42? 80? 119? 
349 ? 371 

do away with 554 9 747 
do homage to 5 52 
done in 547 

Do not all you can \ spend not all you have 9 believe not 
all you hear 9 and tell not all you can 7 3 
Do not cast pearls before swine. 169 
Don’t be coaxed. 676 

Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. 130 9 298 
Don’t desert the highway for the short cut. 240 
Don’t fear the worst until you see the worst. 248 9 396 
Don’t play hard to get. 676 

Don’t teach your grandmothers to suck eggs. 76 9 1 56 9 35 1 
Don’t wash your dirty linen in public. 2 55 
do the devil’s work for nothing 489 
double ignorance 7 32 

Do what thou ought > let come what may. 7 3 
do without something 62 3 
down in the mouth 63 3 
Down with ... 652 

draw blood out of a stone 20 9 25 9 269 467 9 470 

draw in one’s horns 560 9 619 9 633 9 639 

Draw it mild. 98 9 557 

draw one out 5 16 ? 5 55 

draw one’s attention to . . . 662 

draw tears from one’s eyes 609 

draw the long bow 510 

draw to an end 504 9 729 


^Variants for u preacher are u friar tc and ” priest ”, 
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draw water with a sieve 2 
dress up to the nines 69 9 
Drink good health ! 687 
Drink - hail ! 687 
dripping wet 646 
drive mad 614 
drop away 691 

Drop by drop fills the tub. 229 

Drop by drop the lake is drained. 229 

drop dead 5 59 

drop off 691 

dry as a Stick 646 

dry as dust 646 

dumb language 739 

E 

Each bird loves to hear himself sing. 57 9 

eager for the fray 56 2 

Early birds pick up the crumbs. 2 53 

Early to bed and early to rise > makes a man healthy > 
wealthy 5 and wise. 2 53 
ease nature 53 1 
Easy come 5 easy go. 415 
eat one’s heart out 52 5 ? 5 36 
eat salt with a person 67 8 
edge ( of egg ) on 504 
Eggs are dearer in the country. 5l 
Eleven grooms for a one-eyed horse ! 449 
Empty vessels make the most noise. 287 
enjoy a green old age 5 53 
enter into a treaty 660 
equal to the task 65 1 > 65 3 
escape one’s memory 7 04 
Even reckonings make lasting friends. 154 
Every ass loves to hear himself bray. 290 > 420 
Every ass thinks himself worthy to stand with the king’s 
horses. 29 j 187 
Every bean has its black. 421 
Every cloud has a silver lining. 68 > 90 5 199 
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Every cock crows on his own dunghill. 199 

Every cock is a lord on his own dunghill. 263? 381 j 419 

Every cook praises his own broth. 3 30 

Every couple is not a pair. 46 

Every day brings its bread with it. 546 

Every dog has his day. 421 

Every dog is a lion at home. 263 9 26 5 ? 381 

Every door may be shut but death’s door. 633 

Every fox must pay his own skin at the flayer’s. 3 54 

Every heart has its own ache. 420 

Every herring must hang by its own gill. 412 ? 429 ? 488 
Every light has its shadow? every hill its valley. 418 
Every man does his business best. 3 88 
Every man draws the water to his own mill. 42 3 
Every man has his lot. 419 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 486 
Every man to his taste. 266 
Every man to his trade. 2 1 ? 322? 332? 472 
Every n an wishes the water to his ain mill. 423 
every now and then ()97 

Every one for himself ? and the Devil take the hindmost. 42 3 

Every one knows best where his shoe pinches. 3 30 

Every rogue is at length outrogued. 203 ? 343 

Every sore has its salve. 418 

Every sprat nowadays calls itself a herring. 139 

Everything comes to him who waits. 38 ? 345 

Every tide has its ebb. 413 » 4 29 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 348 

exceed the speed-limit 741 

Exchange is no' robbery. 417 

excite a sedition 743 


F 

fair and square 517 ? 542 

Fair and square keep friends together. 1 54 

Fair exchange no robbery. 14 

Fair faces need no paint. 149 ? 37 8 

Fair is not fair ? but that which pleaseth. 419 

Fair-weather friend 545 
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Fair words butter no parsnips. 23 ? 46 3 468 

fall at one’s feet 7 19 

fall a victim to 746 

fall foul 631 

fall into abeyance 656 

fall into arrears 662 

fall into error 634 

fall on one’s knees 5 50 

fall short 619 

fall to the lot of 681 

fall out of the frying-pan into the fire 21 > 2 3 ? 26 

false step 634 

Far from it. 732 

Fast bind 3 fast find. 61 3 194 

Fate overtook him. 712 

Faults are thick when love is thin. 348 

Feather by feather the goose is plucked. 2 29 

feather one’s nest 5i 3 72 5 

feel a person’s pulse 67 8 

Few words arelbest. 187 

Figs do not grow on thistles. 53 1 124 ? 195 5 23 5 5 
247 , 252 , 482 
fill with fury 6l4 
fill with wonder 642 
find fault with 719 j 7 34 
find the length of one’s shoes 214 5 514 
fire up 7 10 
firm footing 50 5 

First catch your hare ? then cook him. 37 3 

First come j first served. 10 ? '6 8 6 

Fish and guests stink in three dfes. 3 84 

fish for information 707 

fish in troubled waters 201 

fix one’s attention on 53 5 

fix the eye'on ( or upon ) 5 12 , 68 5 

fizzle out 526 

flat denial 7 23 

flatter oneself 7 37 

Flies go to lean horses. 567 j 697 
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fling one’s limbs about 737 

fling up one’s cap 6l6 

flog a dead horse 3 ? 18 j 102 ? 463 

flounce up and down 737 

Fools have the best luck. 178 ? 211 

Fools laugh at their own sport. 183 

Fools tie knots and wise men loose them. 451 

Forbidden fruit is sweet. 37 ? 380 

forced tears 626 

Foxes ? when they can’t reach the grapes ? say they are not 
ripe ( or they are sour ). 72? 99? 343 
freeze one’s blood 5 54 
fret and fume 5 16 
Friends agree but at a distance. 2l7 
Friendship stops where borrowing begins. 39 
Friends may meet? but mountains never greet. 621 
From a bad'paymaster get what you can. 2 3 ? 4 56 
from time immemorial 588 
Full bellies make empty skulls. 12 2 
Full paunches make empty pates. 122 

G 


gain time 53 1 

gall and wormwood 5 52 

get a firm footing 50 5 

get ahead of 731 

get along 623? 722? 723 

get along well together 5^8 

get along with 7 38 t • 

get a thing off oripV-chest • 536 

get away 62 8 ? 6294 ; 

get hold of the wrong eh^l of a stick 2 59 ? 2 69 

get into a groove 5 48 

get into contact with 7 28 

Get off ! 509 

get off the track 4 ( >7 

get off with 549? 62 5 

get over 628 


49 
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get out 628 ? 629 

get rid of 6 16 

get round a peison 5 1 4 

get found the law 5 31 ? 6l6 

get stuck 631 

get sweet on 62 5 

get the hang of 6 36 

get the knack of 6 36 

get the length of one’s shoes 2 36 ? 5 45 

get the push 7 30 

get the start of 557 ? 726 ? 7)1 

get the upper hand of 73 l 

Get thy spindle and thy staff ready ? and God will send 
thee flax. 22 
gild the lily 12 

Gimmingham , Trim m ingham ? Knapton ? and Trunch > 
North Repps ? and South Repps? are all of a hunch. 401 
gird up one’s loins 618 
give a hird to 703 

Give a clown your finger ? and he’ll take your whole hand. 7 8 

Give a dog^a had name and hang it 345 

give a follow-up to 727 

give a good dressing ( to ) 6 39 

give a knee to 72 5 

give a leg up ( to ) 5 5 5 

give a rebuff ( to ) 72 9 , 6 87 

g ve a relief ( to ) 7 3 7 

give a st.rt ( to ) 620 

give effect ( to ) 717 

give, good shape ( to ) 6 51 , 66 9 

give heed ( to ) 6 49 ? 694 

Give him an inch , and he’ll take an ell . 7 3? 7 8 > 137 > 

239 ? 327 , 341 
give in 636 

give it one hot 46 9 , 497? 5 16? 5 58 

given to . . . 64 1 
give one airs 6 37 

give*one knock on the iron and two on the anvil 708 
give oneself airs 50? 48 1 ? 7 15 
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give thanks (to) 742 

give the devil his due 304 

give the vertigo (to) 630 

give up 540 , 695 

give up oneself to debauchery 6 98 

give up the ghost 730 

give vent to one’s anger 535 

give way 505 

give with one hand and take back with the other 2 16 
gloss over 545 
gnaw the file 1 8 
goat’s wool 28 1 

go away with one’s tail between one’s legs 7 38 

go back on a bargain 50 2 > 5 27 

go back on one’s wurd 471 j 685 ? 690 

go between bark and tree 5 30 

go beyond due bounds 5 54 

go by 726 

God forbid 682 , 732 , 7 39 

God helps the sailor > but he must row. 22 
God helps those who help themselves. 2 2 
God never closed one gap that He did rot open an - 
other . 166 ? 201 

God never sends a mouth » but He sends meat for it. 412 
God sends cold after clothes. c45 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 166 ? 34 5 
going on for the age of . . . 72 5 
go it blind 729 

Gone is the goose that the golden egg did lay. 17 ? 46 5 

Good advice beyond all price. 9 5 

Good and quickly seldom meet. 394 

Good cheap is dear at the long run. 20 

Good clothes open all doors. 10 

Good for you ! 52 5 

Good luck to you. 521 

good mixer 520 

Good swimmers are oftenest drowned. 7)98 

go off 5 24 

go off the hooks 102 

go out like the snuff of a candle 691 
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go pleasuring 62 2 
go scot - free 506 i o63 
go the^wrong way 7 34 
go through the mill 7 13 

Go to another door > for this will not be opened. 66 

go to w bye - bye 632 

go to extremities 716 

go to kingdom come 487 

go too far 748 

go to one’s last home 5 35 

go to smithereens 52 7 

go to the bar 094 

go to waste 698 

go with 7 3 1 

go with the stream ( or tide ) 678 > 700 

go without supper 5 59 

grant audience (to) 720 

grant^some one’s request 660 , 7 32 

grease some one’s palm 174 > 2 52 > 5 38 > 541 

Great boast little toast. 9 3 > 2 80 

Great promise j small performance. 567 

grind down 526 

grind some one’s face 526 

grow a beard 549 


H 

Habit is second nature. 186 j 240 

Half a loaf is better than nothing. 331 

Half an egg is better than an empty shell. 32 1 

half jest a; d whole earnest 7 42 

half-seas over 6 17 

hand and glove ( or hand in glove ) 6 46 
hand over 72 7 

Handsome is that handsome does. 424 

hang about ( or around ) 72 6 

hang down the head 72 5 

hangjfire 627 

hang loose 695 

hang on some one 719 > 72 4 



hang on some one’s lips 512 

hard knot 62 5 

hard to deal with 67 5 

hard to please 67 6 

hard up for money 534 ? 618 

Hard words break no bones. 74 

harp on one ( or the Same ) string 88 

Harvest ears > thick of hearing. 483 

Haste makes waste. 79 > 296 

have a crow to pull ( or pluck ) with 3 2 2 

have a finger in every pie 6 39 j 67 9 

have a good time 733 

have a job to do it 4 95 

have a narrow escape 506 , 66 3 

have an eye on something 62 1 

have a rough time 722 

have a sand ( or pebble ) in one’s shoe 241 

have a thing a great bargain 68 ? 72 3 

have a try at 553 

have in stock 671 

have it both ways 540 

have nothing to do with . . . 736 

have patience with 518 

have recourse to . . . 644 

have regard for ... 666 

have the heart to . . 7 37 

have the last word 5 17 

have the upper hand 532 

have views upon ... 5 12 > 538 

have words 5 1 6 

head and shoulder 707 

heal up 7 1 6 

Hear ! Hear ! 743 , 627 

Heart speaks to heart. 39 » 21.0 

heave a sigh 711 

He cannot contain himself for joy. 469 
He can’t say “bo” to a goose. 623 

He cried with one eye and laughed with the other. 419 
Hedges between keep friendship green. 217 
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He drew in his horns. 481 
He farts frankincense. 27 5 
He has an axe to grind. 26 5 

He ( has ) brought up a bird to pick out his own 
eyes. 114? 458 
He has had his fling. 9 

He has lived too near a wood to be frightened by 
owls. 20 ? 277 

He has not a penny to bless himself with. 18 
He has one foot in the grave. 11 ? 81 ? 90 ? 448 
He hath eaten the hen’s lump. 747 
He holds a looking-glass to a mole 18 

He hurts the good who spares the bad. 1 1 4 ? 233? 299? 395 
He is a money-bags. 9 7 

He is a pretty fellow to make an axle-tree for an oven. 63 

He is a skin - flint. 489 

He is as proud as the peacock. 24 

He is a Triton among the minnows. 12 8 ? 172 ? 194 

He is at the end of his tether. 139 

He is close-fisted. 443 

He is eager for the fray. 117 

He is a like a cat ? fling him which way you will ? and he 
will light on his legs. 3 43 
He is much reduced. 72 7 

He is not fit to ( or can’t ) hold a candle to. . . 43 

He is not fit to tie his shoes - laces. 357 

He is not poor that has not much? but he that craves much. 9 

He is out in his reckoning. 4 69 

He is not right in the upper storey. 718 

He is not the man for it. 6^ 1 

He is rolling in money. 97 

He is wide of the subject. 472 

He is wrong in the upper storey. 45 ? 47 1 

He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 42 ? 50 ? 196 

He knows one point more, than the Devil. 2 84 

He laughs best who laughs last. 27 3 

He lies as fast as a dog ( or horse ) can trot. 451 

He’ll come again as Goodycr’s pigs did. 127 
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Hell with you ! 509 
He plays the dog in the manger. 401 
He plays well who ( or that ) wine. 108 , 292 , 383 
He refuses the bribe , but puts forth his hand. 2 2 
He robs his belly to cover his back. 93 » 120 > 2 80 
He runs with the hare and hunts with the hounds. 430 
He seems to tread on air. 469 
He skins a flint. 461 
He smells of mother’s rnilk . 223 
He strains at a gnat and swallows a camel. 341 
He tells me my way? but does net know his own. 33? 3 56 
He that asketh a courtesy promiseth a kindness. 3 24 
He that commits a fault thinks every one speaks of it. 476 
He that does not speak the truth to me does not believe 
me when I speak the truth. 101 
He that doth lend doth lose his friend. 39 
He that fights and runs away , 

Will live to fight another day. 1 14 
He that goes softly goes safely. 466 
He that handles pitch will be defiled. 22 6 
He that hunts two hares (at once) will catch neither. 55 , 448 
He that is carried down the torrent catcheth at anything. 38 
He that is fallen cannot help him that is down. 180 
He that is poor , all his kindred scorn him ; he that is 
rich ail men are akin to him. 32 
He that is won with a nut may be lost with an apple. 484 
He that lies down with dogs must expect to rise with 
fleas. 348, 422 

He that nothing questioneth nothing learneth. 57 
He that seeketh findeth 509 
He that sows thistles shall reap prickles. 6 28 
He that sups with the Devil must have a long spoon. 441 

He that takes the Devil into hi* boat must carry him over 

the sound. 441 

He that travels far knows much. 488 

He that will steal an egg will steal an ox. 113 , 424 

He that will steal a pin will steal a better thing. 424 

He thinks his fart as Sweet as musk. 27 5 

He throws out a sprat to catch a herring (or mackerel), 83 
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tie wants the best of both worlds. 432 
He was at the end of his tether. 61^ 

He went for wool ? bul came hon e shorn. 278 
He went to Davy Jones’s locker. 1 2 7 

He who has been bitten by a snake is afraid of an eel 362 
He who has but one hog makes him fat > and he who has 
but one son makes him a fool. 436 
He who plants a walnut tree expects not to eat of 
the fruit. 22 5 

He who takes a partner takes a master. 22 6 > 2 78 
He who would the daughter win > must with the mother 
first begin 47 5 

He won’t give away the droppings of his nose. 1 > 19, 3 00? 4 4 3 
highly strung 6 20 
His blood is up. 735 

His bread is buttered on both sides. 391 

His breeches made buttons. 503 

liis cockloft is unfurnished. ^15 ? 4 7 i 

His countenance fell. 633 

His days are numbered. 102 

Ilis fingers are lime - twigs. 205 

His hat covers his family. 705 

His hour was come. 7 1 3 

His joke fell flat. 443 ? 705 

His life failed him. 69.3 

His money burns in his pocket. 496 

IIiS mother’s milk is scarce out of his nose yet. 22 3 

His tear - hag is precious near his eyes. 4 7 3 

His tongue runs on wheels 7 47 

His voice sounds pleasant in his own ear. 2 90 

liis word is as good as his bond. 7 |7 

hitch horses together 62 2 j 62 3 

Hoist your Sail when the wind is fair. 105 

hold a conversation 650 

hold in contempt 735 ■ 

hold in reverence 5 l 7 

hold in trust 71 7 

hold the line ( Of hold on ) 6 30 
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hold one’s breath 5 38 
hold one’s jaw 529 , 537 
hold one’s tongue 5 2 9 
hold out 74 3 

hold out to one’s opinion 707 
hold out to the last 69 3 
hold up 7 46 

hold up the olive branch 6 36 

Honesty is the best policy. 33 ? 51 , 1 10 , 437 

Honey is Sweet , but the bee stings. 17 

hop the twig 69 1 

How poor are they that hav e no patience ! ( Shakespeare ) 34 3 
hug oneself 6 1 6 

Human blood is all of a colour. 491 
Hun/anum est errare . 42 
hunger for something 624 

Hunger is the best sauce ? and fatigue the best pil - 

low . 264 j 3 3 . 

Hunger will tame a lion. 14 , 83 

I 

idle away one’s time 32 6 , 663 

If a man cheats me once > shame on him 5 if he cheats me 
twice , shame on me. 36 

If my aunt had been a n an , she’d have been my 
uncle . 3 2 ? 1 61 

If the counsel be good , no matter who gave it. 371 
If the eyes do not admire , the heart will not desire 

{ of Italian origin }. 244 

If things were to be done twic ? all would be wise. 652, 
If thou seest aught amiss in another > mend it in thyself. 3 58 
If wishes were horses , beggars might ride. 3 3 
If you can kiss the mistress , never kiss the maid. 203 
If you heat Spice , it will smell sweeter. 3 1 3 
If you pay not a servant his wages, he will pay himself. 6“>4 
If you save a rogue from the gallows, he will rob you 
that Same night. 142 , 262 , 264 . 

If youth only knew i if old age only could. 41 , 105 
If you trust before you try ? you will repent before 
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you die . 61 

If you would have a hen lay > you must bear with her 
cackling. 423 

I have not the heart to . . . 7 37 

Ill got(ten) 5 ill spent. 96 > 151 

Ill weeds grow apace. 164 

in a bad fix 6 23 , 63 L 

in acknowledgment of 736 

in a delicate situation 546 

in a dilemma 7*0 

in a ferment 5 56 

in an awkward situation 631 

in another’s right 6y4 

in a Dosition to 664 > 72 2 

in a sorry plight 625 

In at one ear and out at the other. 43 5 

inch by inch 62 5 

in case 641 

in course of time 653 

incur a loss 64 1 

in fashion 650 

in favour of 637 

infect one’s mind 65H 

inflict a blow on 7-I 3 

In for a penny > in for a pound. 4 > 149 t 3'4 > 362 

ingratiate oneself 7 35 

in high feather 62 t 

in labour 740 

in process of time ()5 > 

inquire after one's health 7 12 

ins and outs 5 9 > 504 

in spite of the fact that 720 > 721 

interchange of visits 7 38 

in the bloom of youth 627 

in the know 630 

In the land of the blind the one - eyed are kings 
( Scottish ) . 128 , 172 , 194 » 197 
In the long run truth will out. 155 » 36 7 
in the prime of life 6 27 
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in the public view 666 
in the rough 656 

intrude on some one’s privacy 65S 
intrude upon 649 
in view of ( the fact that ) 66 l 
I paid dear(ly) for it. 623 
In the twinkling of an eye 491 

I taught you to swftn ? and now you’d drown me. 330 

It brings grist to the mill. 67 7 

It came to the pinch. /47 

It cannot be helped. 7 32 

itch for trouble 117 

It comes back like a bad penny. 261 

It cost me dear(ly) . 62 3 

It doesn’t matter . 7 32 

It is a lightening before death. 163 » 2 81 

It is a long lane that has no turning. 46 > 93 j 199 ? 

200 , 377 , 437 
It is an endless task. 47 

It is an unhappy lot which finds no enemies 6 7 
It is below his dignity to . . . 612 > 7 42 
It is below his position to . . . 73 8 
It is better to be lucky than wise. 32 j 167 , 33 7 
It is beyond ( or out of ) my depth. 72 2 
It is cheaper to feed one’s belly than one’s eyes. 237 
It is easier to fill a glutton’s belly than his eye. 238 
It is good to strike the serpent’s head with your enemy’s 
hand .2 58 

It is like a cage * th^ birds without yearn to come in > 
those within desire to escape. 328 
It is nothing new. 72() 

It is nothing short of . . . 72 5 
It is not so hot. 11 

It is not the cowl that makes the friar. 200 

It is not the habit that makes the monk. 198 > 200 

t is not worth while. 7 1 3 

( It is ) no use striving against Fate. 136 > 166 > 198 
It is no use teaching an old dog new tricks. 29 ) 400 
Jt is quite another story now. 14 » 342 > 46 5 > 466 
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It is Second to none. 7 38 

It is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 222 ? 264 

It is the raised stick that makes the dog obey. 1 1 1 

It is thou must honour the place ? not the place thee. 278 

It is too big for my fireplace. 7 22 

It is useless to play a lute to a deaf man. 338 

It is very hard to shave an egg. 26 ? 174 

It looks as if . . . 645 

It never rains but pours. 410? 484 

It’s a dear collop that is cut out of one’s own flesh. 47 0 
It’s a good knife ? it will cut butter when ’ tis melted 
( or 5 twas made at Dull-edge ) . 639 
It savours of . . . 7 24 
It stares one in the face. 99 
It threatens to rain. 7 35 
I venture to say. 73 t 
It will not make the sky fall. 2 69 

J 

Jack of all arts is of no trade. 43 5 ? 448 

Jack of all trades ? ( and ) master of none. 8 ? 701 

join in the laugh 302 

Joking apart. 57 6 

jolly as a thrush 021 

Joy surfeited turns to sorrow. 58 1 

K 

keep abreast of 7 36 

keep aloof 6 1 9 ? 7 38 

keep a stiff upper lip 5 24 

keep cold 5 32 

keep one’s hair on 532 

keep one’s weather eye open 748 

keep on talking 703 

keep silent 632 

keep track of 7 36 

keep waiting 608 

keep within bounds 7 IS 

kick in the pants 6 57 
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kick the bucket 102 

kick up a row 505} 527 >701 5 732 

kick up one’s heels >07 

kill two birds with one stone {or shot) 5 5? 85, 140 , 45 
kill with a cushion 49 
kith and kin 61 3 

Knavery may serve a turn? but honesty is best in the end. 30 
knife a person 554 

knit one’s ( of the ) brow 506 > 625 ? 711 

knock at a door 7 36 

knock on the head 683 

knock out 67 7 

Knowledge is power. 118 

know the length of one’s foot 214 

know the ropes 636 

L 

lag behind 636 
lapsus calami 741 
lapsus lingu& 74 1 
lash with fury 6l4 

laugh in one’s face and cut lis throat 49 

lavish of one’s money 637 > 694 

lay at one’s door 624 

lay a train 672 

lay a wager 679 

lay bare 5 48 

lay down 664 

lay hands on 5 32 

lay it on thick ( or with a trowel ) 100 ? 4 36 

lay money 64 0 

lay on the carpet 659 

Lay things by ? they may come to use. 4 1 5 

lead a dog’s life 5 I 2 

lead off the track 99 

lead one a dance 623 

leak out 722 

lean a 0 a rake 631 ? OSS 

leap for joy 6 l 6 
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learn by heart 516 

leave blank 741 

leave for 744- 

leave in the lurch 503 

leave no stone unturned 52 5 > 55 2 

leave out 730 

legal ground ( or authority ) 749 
lend one’s ear 746 

Let bygones be bygones. 14 j 65 > 153 > 247 ? 377 > 623 

let go 69 5 

let off 520 

let off hot air 502 

Let sleeping dogs lie. 89 ? 278 7 294 

let the cat out of the bag 92 > 548 7 740 

Let the cobbler stick to his last. 321 

Let the dead Past bury its dead. 3b2 

Liars should have good memories. 7 > 199 

liberty of action 67 

lick one’s chops 606 

lick some one’s feet 7 34 

lie at one’s door 624 

life and soul of a party 684 

Life is a battle 7 net a feast. 2 15 

lift the ban 545 

lift the curfew 7 14 

Light come > light go. 41 5 

lightening before death 16 3 

like a leech b46 

like a shot 646 

Like father? like son. 93 > 115 7 283 
Like likes like. 335 
Like master ? like man . 40 8 
likes and dislikes 7 32 

like the judges of Galicia 7 who for half a dozen chickens 
will dispense with a dozen penal statutes ( Spannisb ). 43 5 
like water on a duck’s back 
line up 681 

Little birds pick at the dead lion. 36 2 
Little pitchers haye long ears. 227 
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live from hand to mouth 53 1 

Live > horseS and thou shalt have grass 488 

live out the night 742 

load something on to . . . 7 20 

load with flattery 100 

loaf about ( Of around ) 66 5 

lodge a complaint 71 6 

Long absent ? soon forgotten. 24 

longing of pregnant women 095 

long usage 747 

look after 6 5 L 

look back 5 60 

Look before you leap. 86 * 229 > 287 > 372 
look blank 526 , 7 24 
look blue 72 5 
look daggers 5 l l 

look for an opportunity 66s > 749 

look out 666 

lord it over 724 

lose hope 7 1 7 

lose its point 7 49 

lose one’s hair 5 32 

lose one’s temper 47 1 

lose patience 519 

Love > a cough* and the itch cannot be hid. 299 
Love is blind. 2 12 > 32 1 
Love is mad. 32 1 

Love me * love n y dog. 355 ? 420 

Love on one side only means miseiy on both sides 146 * 369 

lucky hand 683 

lucky hit 6s * 

lucky thiow 6g3 

lull to sleep 63 2 

M 

make a cat’s paw of 267 
make a dead set at 540 
make a fool of 656 
make a fuss 631 > 676 
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make a mess of 526 ? / l / > ■- 

make an advance to 65 5 

make an appointment 693 

make an end of 6 1 6 

make a nice distinction 6S4 

make a noise 743 

make a present of 72 8 

make a pretext 7 24 

make a profit 683 

make a tool of 71 1 

make Loth ends meet l4l > 69 9 

make capital of 99 

make difficulties 714 

make do with something 72 7 

make ducks and drakes of 710 

make excuses /24 

make fritters of 63 3 

make game of 5 M 

Make few promises. 304 

Make haste slowly. 2 24 

Make hay while the sun shines. 105 

make head or tail of 5<5() , 564 

make it up between 636 

make light of 55 7 , 676 

make love 744 

make merry 735 

make mince-meal of 63 5 

make mischief 674 5 682 

make money 72 6 

make mountains of mole-hills 1.51 5 3S3 > 6()9 

make mouths at 465 

make one dance without a pipe 706 

make one feel sick 72 1 

make one’s blood run cold 554 ? 62 9 

make oneself ridiculous 526 

make oneself scarce 510 

make one’s heart bleed (>09 

make one’s rounds 747 

make one’s will 693 
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make over 7 18 

make preparations 72 7 ? 7 30 

make rings round 5 33 

make shift 722 

make short work of 6\6 

make something do 111 

make sport of 53 L 

make sure 706 

make the most of 662 

make up one’s mind 65 9 

make up with 7 3 5 

make use of 714 

man of straw 234? 284 

Man proposes? God disposes. 13? 37 ? 38? 416 

Many a little ( Of pickle ) makes a mickle. 41 ? 229 ? 3 L 7 

Many a one kisses the child for love of the mistress 304 

Many go out for wool ? but come home shorn. 27 8 

Many kinsfolk ? few friends. 457 

Many words will not fill a bushel. 23 

march of events 73 1 

mark off 681 

mark time 5 28 

measure others’ ( or other people’s ) corn by one’s own 
bushel 322 

measure some one with one’s eyes 484 
Men are best loved furthest off. 540 

Men speak of the fair as things went with them there. 459 

mere figurehead 6 1 6 

mere skin and bones 5 14- 

mere wash 462 

Might is right. 2 50 ? 251 

Mind your own business. 6l3 

mine of wealth 628 

Misfortunes come on wings and depart on foot. 199 
Misfortunes tell us what fortune is. 120 ? 3 1 3 
Money begets money. 9 7 
Money doesn’t grow on trees 97 ? 49 5 

Money is a sword that can cut even the Gordian knot. 97? 42 5 
Money makes the mare go. 84? 245? 345? 425 


50 
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monkey business 508 5 611 

More Catholic than the Pope. 190 > 32 4 

More flies are taken with a drop of honey than with a 
tun of vinegar. 489 
More haste ? less speed. 7 ? 3 8 ? 296 
more kicks than halfpence 688 
more royalistic than the king 324 
More than one word goes to the market. 93 
More words than one go to the market. 93 
mortify one’s passions 749 
mount the high horse 557 
move on 699 
move to tears 626 
Much boast ? little toast. 48 
Much bruit ? little fruit. 45 5 

Much coin? much care. 10? 188? 308? 3l0? 422? 423? 425? 

428 ? 447 ? 525 
Much cry and little wool. 6 5 
Murder will out. 186 
mute language 7 39 
My cake is dough. 416 
My goodness ! 72 6 
My gorge rises at it. 5 36 
My hair stood on end. 67 1 
My heart goes out to him. 5^6 

N 

Near is my shirt ? but nearer my skin. 3 55 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 19 
Neither extreme is good. 187 

Neither fish ? nor flesh ? nor good red herring. 440 ? 441 
Never leave certainty for hope. 2 57 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 32 1 
Never seek a wife till ye ken what to do with her 
( Scottish ) . 37 2 
New things are fair. 499 
Noblesse oblige . 30 
No deceit like the world’s. 309 

N° fish - seller ( or no one ) cries stinking fish. 330 ? 438 
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noise abroad 64 5 ? 7 18 

Noi-e an emptiness betrays ? fulness gives no hollow sound. 8 

No joy without alloy. 231 ? 398 5 485 

nolens volens 58 2 

No one cries stinking fish. 43 8 

No one knows the weight of another’s burden. 330? 420 
No one knows what the future will bring forth. 2 53 ? 3^8 
No pains? no gains. 62 ? 82 ? 107 ? 331 ? 37 5 ? 389 ? 
398 ? 425 , 427 

No rose without a thorn. 160 ? 352 ? 485 
cc No smoking allowed. ” 1 4\ ? 7 46 
Nothing but skin and boneg 96 

Nothing comes out of a sack but what was in it. 26 ? 4 1 6 

Nothing doing. 5 1 5 > 52 0 ? 62 5 

Nothing is easy to the unwilling. 202 

Nothing is hard to the willing mind. 202 

Nothing like leather. 338 

Nothing is so easy as revenge ? nothing so grand as 
forgiveness. 19 7 

Nothing venture nothing have. 106 ? 307 ? 422 
u No thoroughfare ” 744 
not (to) care a fig 6 l 5 

not (to) contain oneself for joy 528 ? 348 

not (to) have a leg to stand on 8 8 

not (to) know 0 B from u bull’s foot 178 ? 339 

not to the point 5l l ) 

nourish a hope 7 1 0 

No use crying over spilt milk. 2 39 

No use striving against Fate. 53 , 166 . 198 , 2 58 , 317 , 
329 > 379 , 392 

O 

odds and ends 52 2 ? 701 

offer an apology 7 2 6 

offer one’s condolences to 727 

off one’s balance 671 

off the reel 5 38 ? 625 

of the same leaven 2 5 

oil the tongue 65 0 
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Old age in sickness enough of itself. 49 7 
old fogey 520 

Old foxes want no tutors. 351 

Old friends and old wine are best. 440 

Old mares lust after new cruppers. 168 

Old men and travellers may lie by authority. 131 

old rogue 492 > 584 

on account of 681 > 72 1 

on and on 70 3 

Once a friend ? always a friend. 483 

Once bit > twice shy. 362 

Once upon a time 70S? 709 

on credit 680 

on diet 7 2^ 

one at a time 709 

one by one 709 

One cannot eat his cake and have it. 432 

One can’t get blood out of a stone. 2 39 

One can’t make war with rose-water. 12 1 ? 193 ? 385 

One crow will not peck out another crow’s eyes. 2 64 

One does not look a gift horse into the mouth. 2 8 ? 37 8 

One does not wash away blood with blood. 186 

One enemy is too much for a man in great post. 451 

One good turn deserves another. 203 » 29l? 324 ? 418 

One is never rich until he commences ? 

To keep ahead of his expenses. 62 ? 141 
One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 14 ? 37 4 ? 459 
One must die when one’s time comes. 290 
One nail drives another 27 0 > 30 5 
One rotten apple spoils the whole barrel. 393 > 448 
one’s all 699 

One scabbed sheep can mar the whole flock. 393 ? 448 
One swallow does not make summer. 2 8 

One thing thinketh the bear ? but another thinketh his 
leader. 488 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 39? 210 
One word leads to another. 152 
one’s track 53 0 
on the alert 62* » 748 
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on the occasion of 7 24 
on the run 541 
on the watch 629 
on tick 680 

open one’s heart to some on« 5 

out-herod Herod 474 > 610 

out of fashion 650 

out of patience 5 36 

Out of sight? out of mind. 24 

out of this world 640 

outrogue a rogue 474 

outrun the constable 626 


P 


pack away {or off ) 54 3 

pad it 632 ? 7 32 

pad the hoof 732 

pale as ashes 646 

pass away 529 , 6 51 

pass in review 5 56 

pass off 722 ? 7^0 

pass off {or end ) in smoke 5 39 

past master 612 

Patience and perseverance won a wife for His Reverence. 145 

Patience opens all doors. 38 ? 286? 345 

pat on one’s back 676 

pave the way for 553 

pay attention to 04 8 ? 694 ? 7 15 

pay a visit to 7 38 

pay dear(ly) for 623 

pay heed to 715 

pay no attention to 7 24 

pay off old scores 522 

pay one in his own coin 660 

pay one out well 469 

Pay the piper and call the tune. 71 ? 4l5 
pay through one's nose 7 48 
peel off 69 1 
peg out 554 
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Penelope’s winding - sheet 47 > 89 

Penny and penny laid up will make many. 41 ) 317 
penny - wise and pound - foolish 2 8 
pension off 643 

perforin a Herculean task 164 > 5.58, 618 
perform a miracle 66 l 
peter out -5’4 

Physiciam heal thyself. 31) 70) 120) 1 57 > 203) 332) 474 
pick of the basket ( the ) 3 50 
pick up ( a woman ) 723 

play a lyre (in vain) to an ass 7-5 » 14 5 > 357 ) 3-59 > 44 1 

play a ( nasty ) trick -5 18 ) .547 ) 616 ) 676 ) 688 ) 7 33 ) 742 

play false 5 4 5 > 67 6 > 677 

play gooseberry 383 

play hard to get 6^6 

play off -5 5 1 ) 5 35 

play the buffoon 6 56 

play the truant 6 26 

play with edged tools 37 6 

plead for justice 735 

pledge one’s honour 549 

plough the sea-shore 3 ) 48 1 ) 4 83 

Pluck a hair of the same wolf. 189 

pluck courage 333 

plug away 306 

point at issue 672 

point of view 684 

point out 642 

poison one’s mind 658 

poke one’s nose into another man’s affair 8 8 
Poor and proud ? Fy > fy ! 8 > 326 
Possession is nine points of the law. 204 
potatoes and point 269 
pour oil on the flames 46 5 

Poverty on an old man’s back is a heavy burden. 5 7 ? 37 7 
Practice makes perfect. 33 
Practise what you preach. 119 
Praise a fair day at night. 273 

Precious go„ds are contained in small parcels. 334 ) 472 
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press for 744 
press hard upon 5 58 
prevail on 7 3 3 
prevail over 745 

Pride and poverty are ill met ? yet often together. 8 ? 326 
Pride breakfasted with plenty ? dined with poverty 5 and 
supped with infamy. 116 
Pride goes before a fall. 116 
Pride goeth before destruction. 116 
pride in 745 
pride oneself on 715 
process of time 65 3 
produce a witness 7 42 
profess a ( specified ) religion 7 49 
profit by 741 
pronounce a judgment 74 5 
public levee 741 
puff with pride 4 9 
pull a face 612 
pull a long face 633 
pull a wry face 465 
pull the legs of 53 1 ? 540 
pull the wires 62 3 
pump out 529 

put a rope to the eye of a needle 368 

put a spoke in some one’s wheel 4 3 5 67 2 

Put by something for a rainy day. 135 

put in abeyance 6^6 

put in circulation 739 

put in order 651 ? 682 > 718 

put in shape 730 

put into practice 662 

Put not a naked sword in a madman’s hand. 123 

put off 662 

put on 7 2 4? 729 

put on airs 676 ? 72 5 

put one’s finger in another’s sore 39 7 

put one’s shoulder to the wheel 501 

put on the shelf 727 
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put on weight ( or flesh ) 5 16 > 629 
put out 6 76 

put out of the way 51)9 > 563 

put out to contract 66 4 

put the cart before the horse 31 > 2 59 

put through 7 11 

put to flight 746 

put to shame 547 > 670 ? 742 

put to the touch 648 

put to the vote 543 

put up 5 56 

put up with 7 23 

Q 

quake at work and sweat at meals 129 > 409 > 508 
queer some one’s pitch 6 27 ? 719 
quench one’s thirst 5 45 
queue up 57 9 

R 

rainy day 641 
raise a laugh 73 5 
raise an uproar 701 
raise hell 696 
raise money 7 26 
rara avis 558 

raw head and bloody bones 70 7 > 741 

raze to the ground 481 

reawaken one’s grief 531 

rebuff a favour 544 

receive a snub 560 

record of service 7 40 

reduced to a skeletone 564 

reduced to confession (to be ) 664 

reduce to poverty 647 

reduce to slavery 518 

reduce to straits 538 

reduce to writing 548 

refresh oneself 7 47 
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teigning beauty 667 
relieve one’s feelings 536 
relinquish one’s life 532 
render ^n account 7 33 

Rent a house and have no responsibility 32 7 
report to 661 

resign one’s breath 5 23 , 6 83 
restore order in 6 82 
restrain oneself 7 47 
rev up 540 

ride as if one goes to fetch a midwife 5 59 

ride double 7 3 8 

ride the high horse 5 57 

rob Peter to pay Paul 25 , 333? 6 15 , 6 16 

roll in money 9 7 

rough up the wrong way 5 48 

rousing lie 5 30 

rub in 735 

run about 541 

run against the point of a spear 376 

run a race 7 45 

run away 7 36 

run dry 734 

run for 5 5 1 

running fight 508 

run on a groove 548 

run over 5 55 

run short 504 , 61 2 , 6 17 

run to waste 698 

run up > as a wall 7 21 

run up against 67 1 

run up an account 5 1 7 

run with the hare and hunt with the hounds 5 4 » 57 , 
278 , 458 , 539 

S 

Sadness and gladness succeed each other. 300, 3 52 

Said the kettle to the pan, u Stand aside, black man.” 225 

save one’s face 50 2 
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gave one’s hide ( Of skin ) S06 
Save us ? good Lord. 6 82 
saving your reverence 5 39 

Saying and doing are two ( different ) things. 68 j 220 

scale off 691 ? 726 

scrape through 7 26 

scrap of paper 489 

scratch along 7 26 

seal one’s lips 67 3 

second to none 7 38 

Seeing is believing. 281 

seek quarter 1 1 

seek sanctuary 7 22 

Seek till you find? and you’ll not lose your labour. 709 

seek water in the sea 3 ? 499 

see of f 403 ? 7 2 1 

seize an opportunity 7 15 

Self-praise is no recommendation 115 

sell like hot cakes 547 

sell the bear’s skin before the bear has been caught. 

18 ? 61 , 373 

send on a fool’s errand 103 ? 53 1 ? 335 

send one for yard-wide pack-thread 103 

send round the hat 6i4 

serve as an example < 41 

serve one out 516? 517 ? 527? 706 

Set a beggar on horseback \ he’ll ride to the devil. 440 

set about for a journey 7 44 

set afoot 560 

set an example 7 41 

set aside 619 

Set a thief to catch a thief. 154 ? 27 8 

set at nought 67 6 

set at variance 5 39 ? 6 74 

Set down in writing 5 48 

set fire to ( Of set on fire ) 710 

set forth 659 

set forward 7 3 1 

pet free 69 5 
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set intrigues on foot 67 2 
set laughing 7 34 

Set not the fox to watch the geese. 26 
set on 504 

set on edge 5 8 ? 6 19 
set one’s seal to 67 3 

set the fox to watch the geese. 213 ? 354 > 609 
set the goat to watch the cabbage 213 
Set your Sail according to your wind. 7 2 
settle a person’s hash 553 ? 706 
shake hands 73 7 

Shall the goslings teach the goose to swim ? 509 

Shame on him ! 5 1 9 

shank’s mare 46 7 

shed floods of tears 644 

She is a button short. 707 

She is a light-skirts 89 

She is a woman of easy virtue. 79 ? 89 

She’s loose in the hilts. 7 9 ? 89 

Shining gold for dark days 271 

shirk a duty 7 36 

Short accounts make long friends. 154 

show a bold front 531 ? 5 37 

show a clean pair of shoes 539 

show deference to 742 

show off 6 8 5 7 7 2 5 

show one the door 6 15 

show the white feather 5 54 

show up new courage 31 ? 725 

shutting the stable door after the Steed is stolen (or the 
horse has fled ) 7 1 , 147 , 188 ? 398 
shut up 5 29 

Sickness cometh on horseback ? but goes away on foot. 199 
Silence is gold. 254 ? 388 ? 47 5 
Silence is wisdom ? when speaking is folly. 3 88 
Since he cannot be revenged on the ass ? he falls on the 
pack - saddle. 59 ? 2 5 1 

Since the house is on fire 7 let us warm our feet. 206 
sing small 509 ? 560 
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sit for an examination 7 17 

six of One and half a dozen of the other 43 

slip away ( Of o t{ ) 510 

slip of the pen 7 41 

slip of the tongue 741 

Slow and steady wins the race. 24? 28 

Slow but sure. 17 ? 2 8 > 240 

slur over 639 > 7 48 

smack one’s lips 666 

Small presents keep up friendship. 325 

Small rain lays great dust. 493 

smashed into smithereens 637 

smooth the brow 506 > 625 

snake in the grass 639 

snap at 500 

snap one’s fingers at some one 6 7 

Some would play a tune before you can tune your 
fiddle. 106 

so much the better 663 > 724 ? 738 

sooner or later 7 38 

Soon ripe > soon rotten. 7 1 4 

soothe the heart 7 39 

sore as a boil 48 7 

Sorrow treads upon the heels of mirth. 41 > 484 
sow one’s wild oats 514 

sow the wind and reap the whirlwind 482 

Spare my blushes. 5 20 

spare no effort 641 

spare one trouble 551 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. 140 

speak highly of 7 28 

Speak the truth and shame the Devil. 119 ? 293 , 393 
Speak when you are spoken to. 148? 254 
spend like water 6 45 

Spit not against heaven i ‘ twill fall back in thy face. 116 

split hairs 67 2 

split one’s sides 469 > 547 

sponge on some one 7 19 ? 7 24 

Square accounts with some one 5 2 2 ? 742 
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stand hail 6 1 5 
stand in awe of 5 1 7 
stand on end 67 1 
start ( at ) scratch 640 
start a big row 696 ? 7 03 

start on a journey 744 
starve in a cook’s shop 66 
stay up all night 7 42 
steal a march on 7 26 

Step hy step the ladder is climbed. 91? 39 4 

Stick at nothing 548 

stick in the mud 618 

Still waters run deep. 3 1 1 

stink(ing) of money 522 > 564 

stir one’s pulses 52 5 

stoop to a request 546 

strain at a gnat and swallow a camel 2 4 

strike a blow for some one 267 

Strike root 549 

Strike the iron while it is hot. 105 

strike with horror 554 

strike dumb 641 

string up 621 

struck all of a heap 6 45 

struck dumb 638 > 702 

Striving to better ? oft we mar what is well. 12 

stuff ( Of load ) with flattery 100 

submit of solution 7 36 

Subtility set a trap and caught itself. H 

Such as the tree is > such is the fruit. 26 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 142 > 306 

supply one’s needs 7 39 

sustain a loss 5 54 

Swear for me > and I’ll do as much for you. 390 
swell like a turkey-cock 481 ? 52 5 
swingeing lie 5 30 
Swing the lead 47 0 
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take a breath of fresh air 7 01 

take a decision 7 27 

take a delight in 7 39 

take a fancy to 7 02 

take a favourable turn 72 1 

take at ter 544 

Take a hair of the dog that bit you. 189 
take a leap in the dark 260 
take an examination 716 

take a person’s heart within one’s hands 535 

take a plunge 2i0 

take a walk 7 47 

take care of 67 1 

take eggs for money 17 7 

take example 741 

take exception to 7 19 

take for granted 548 ? 6 56 

take from one’s right side to give to the left 2 5 

take heed of 649 > 694 

take into account 721 

Take it easy. 55 8 

take liberties 7 31 

take model from 641 > 7 26 

take notes 704 

take notice of 44 ? 666 

take off 543 

take offence at 536 > 66 5 

take off ( for a spring ) 620 

take off one’s hat to 7 19 

take on a one-way ride 5 59 5 563 

take one’s farewell of 7 34 

take one’s hand off 502 

take out of one pocket to put in the other 46 8 

take out oil to extinguish fire 39 7 

take pains 549 

take place 690 

take pleasure in 634 
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take precedence of 5 57 

take pride in 641 

take refuge 644 : 666 : 726 

take root 549 ? 621 

take sanctuary 7 23 

take the air 701 

take the part of 723 : 7 30 

take the reins of government 7 39 

take the salute 741 

take the sense of 714 

take the side of 701 

take the wind out of some one’s sail 5 32 : 726 
take to 5 5 1 

take to one’s heels 559 : 5 5l : 7 32 

take to task 67 1 ? 7 20 

take vengeance 62 2 : 718: 728: 7 37 

Tale-bearers are commonly a sort of h^li-witted men. 585 
Talking pays no toll. 244 : 5 58 
talk runsense 5 56 

Talk of the devil : and he will appear. 143 
talk one’s head off 663 
talk sense 7 33 

tarred with the same brusdi 2 5 
tears of joy 626 
tell a lie to find the truth 7 07 
Tell me news. 512 

Tell me the company you keep ? and I will tell you who 
you are. 29: 1 7 1 
.thank ( or bless ) one’s stars 6 16 
That is all past and done with. 14 : 342 
That is the case of the wolf and the lamb. 294 
That is no news to me. 7 26 
That serves him right. 214 

That which may fall out at any time may fall out 
to - day. 202 : 37 4 

That which one most anticipates soonest comes to pass. 46 5 
That which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust 
eaten. 697 
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The ape claspeth her young so long that at last she kill - 
eth them. 219 

The axe goes to the wood where it borrowed its helve. 471 

The baby is the king of the house. 155 

The best mirror is an old friend ( Spanntsh ) . 217 

The best part is yet to come. 47 8 

The blind cannot lead the blind. 180 

The camel going vo seek horns lost his ears ( Hebrew ) . 376 
The cat dreams of mice. 8 > 115 ? 2 75 > 343 
The cat is fain the fish to eat > but hath no will to wet 
her feet. 38 7 

The cat shuts its eyes while it steals cream. 3 26 
The cat was let out of the bag. 60 
The contented man is the rich man. 172 ? 3 18 
The cracked pitcher goes oftenest to the well. 50 
The darkest hour is just before the dawn. 6 8 > 199 
The deeper in debt > the more reckless. 3 1 6 ? 334 
The devil grew sick and a monk he would be. 3 1 3 
The devil is not half so black as he is painted. 3l8 
The Devil was ill > the Devil a saint would be i 
The Devil was well > the Devil a saint was he. 237 
The dog bays the moon. 384 
The dog that means to bite toes not bark. 20 
The early bird catches the worms. 2 53 
The end crowns all. 322 

The envious man shall never want woe. 5 1 7 
The father has a fine wine-cellar > but the son is allowed 
only water 91 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes > and Ihe children’s 
teeth are set on edge. 29 5 
The fields haVe eyes and the hedges cars 22 7 
The fool is wise where there is scarcity ot wisdom. 17 2? 181 
The fox is cunning > but he is more cunning that catches 
him ( Spanntsh ) . 203 

The fox is taken when he comes to take. 27 8 

The fox knows much > but more he that catches him. 530 

The fox was sick ? and he knew not where ? 

He clapped his hand on his tail and swore it was there. 66 
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The future (of matter) is on the knees of the gods. 112> 49 8 

The gallows groans for you. 256 * 333 * 467 

The game is not worth the candle. 11 » 173 > 443 

the gentle ( or fair ) sex 507 

The glue did not take. 7 05 

the golden mean 41 > 187 

The goose goes with geese. 33 5 

The greatest wealth is contentment with a little. 318 

The heart’s letter is read in the eyes. 237 

The higher the fool > the greater the fall. 19 

the ins and outs of a matter 504 > 509 

The last feather broke the camel’s back. 171 

The lion is not half so fierce as he is painted. 318 

The lover dreams of his mistress. 85 115 ? 27 5 

The miser would skin a flint. 2 69 

the missus ( or missis ) 690 

The moon does not heed the barking of the dogs. 384 
The most fruitful branch is nearest the ground. 118 ? 195 
The mountain was in labour > and brought forth a 
mouse. 337 * 621 

The nearer to Church > the farther from grace. 217 
The nest of the blind bird is made by God. 166 
The night is young. 562 

The noblest vengeance is to forgive. 197 

The opium - smoker will always find opium. 334 

The ostrich hides its head in the sand. 326 

The owl thinks all her young ones beauties. 270 5 309 * 421 

The owner has one house* the renter has a thousand. 32 7 

the pick of the basket 3 50 

The play won’t pay the candles. 11 » 443 

The pot calls the kettle black. 22 5 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 1 57 

There are wheels within wheels. 2 51 

There is a remedy for everything > could we but hit 
upon it. 418 

There is a salve for every sore. 418 

There is a vast difference between an old woman and 
a princess. 246 


51 
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There is honour among thieves. 133 ? 202 > 264 > 322 
There is in the smallest thing a message for us > could we 
but read it. 396 

There is many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip. 453 
There is no better looking - glass than an old friend ( who 
is frank in telling you your faults ) . 2 17 
There is no disputing about tastes. 266 
There is no overtaking the shot once fired. 122 
There is no playing with edged tools. 9 5 
There is no rose without a thorn. 412) 413) 414) 485 
There is no smoke without fire. Ill ) 437 ) 687 
There is nothing like leather. 338 
There’s no room to swing a cat. 126 ) 127 
There’s talk of the Turk and Pope ) but ’ tis my next 
neighbour does me the harm. 433 
There was ( or is ) not a soul there. 493 ) 666 ? 7 38 
The rich are trustees under God for the poor. 118 
The rich feast > the poor fast » the dogs dine ? the poor 
pine. 49 6 

The shoemaker’s wife goes the worst shod. 135 > 336 
The singed cat lives long. 50 

The sins of the fathers are visited on the children. 29 5 

The sky will not fall in. 1 > 10 

the sound of a flute to a deaf man 145 > 2 59 

The story goes 711 > 7 33 

The tailor’s wife goes the worst clad. 336 

The tide has turned. 692 

The tongue talks at the head’s cost. 33 ) 185 ) 243 
The unruly tongue endangers (he whole body. 243 
The whole life of man is but a point of time i let us 
enjoy it > therefore ) while it lasts ? and not spend it to 
no purpose (Plutarch's Morals ). 306 
The wind keeps not always in one quarter. 53 0 
The worst part of it is behind. 610 
The worst wheel of the carriage creaks the most. 388 
They are as like as two peas ( in a pod ) . 45 3 
They that live in glass houses should not throw stones. 120 
They who come from afar have leave to lie. 132 
They will never go in double harness. 4 



( 51 ) 


thin as a lath 63 1 i 68 8 
Things don’t look well. 702 
think much of oneself 73 5 
think nothing of 7 47 
think scorn of 7 33 

Think twice before you speak once. 42 » 44 > 42 6 

Third time never like the rest. 147 > 437 

This day there is no trust > come to-morrow. 41 

This is an endless task. 47 8 

thorn in one’s side ( of flesh ) 5 7 2 

Those that have marbles may play 5 but those that have 
none must look on. 49 6 

Though the enemy seem a mouse ? yet watch him like 
a lion. 270 

Though the mills of God grind slowly ? yet they grind 
exceedingly small. 141 > 16 5 
Though the sore be healed > yet a scar may remain. 143 
throw a sprat to catch a mackerel ( herring > whale ) 32 8 
throw dice 7 43 

throw dust in some one’s eyes 3 ? 5 86 

throw into disorder 649 

throw into the shade 63 8 

throw off all disguise 548 

throw off the mask 92 

throw oneself at some one’s feet 585 

throw out of bounds 5 69 

throw stones on the sea 179 

throw up 7 2 1 

throw up the sponge 497 > 550 > 558 
’Tis not for every man to catch a salmon. 32 3 
’Tis the distance that lends enchantment to the view ( and 
robs the mountain of its azure blue ) . 17 > 24 j 2 87 
’Tis very hard to shave an egg. 2 6 > 174 > 468 
Tit for tat. 46 > 333 >417 
to a hair 671 

To be poor and contented is riches enough. 172 > 318 
To - day me? to-morrow thee. 421 
To err is human ( > to forgive divine ) . 42 ? 59 > 3 51 
tog oneself up ( of out ) 511 



( 52 ) 


Tom ? Dick ? and Harry 5 54 ? 706 
to-morrow come never 693 
tons of money 628 
Too hasty burnt his lips. 707 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 11 j 162 ? 344 > 366 

to sum up 602 ? 638? 678? 771 

to the effect that 736 

touch for 501 ? 504 

touch off 529 

Touch wood. 512 

tough guy (a) 6l)3 

track down 544 

trail a light harrow 7 05 

transfixed with amazement 52 3 

Travellers tell fine tales. 131 

Travelling broadens the mind 69 ? 259 

Travel makes a wise man better? but a fool worse. 488 ? 56 5 

tread on air 548 

tread on one’s corns 488 

( The passage actually has 44 trodden ” ) . 
tremble like an aspen leaf 64 5 
trifle with 733 

True blood will never stain. 30 
Trust no future ? howe’er pleasant ? 

Let the dead Past bury its dead. 

Act ? act in the living present > 

Heart within and God o’erhead 362 
Truth will out. 11 
try the patience of 742 
try to measure sea-water by a pint - pot 3 
tumble down 59 3 
tune up 556 

turn a deaf ear to 95 ? 3 54 
turn a hair 524 

Turn and turn about ? turn about is fair play. 10 ? 686 
turn an honest penny 726 
turn aside 7 35 

turn a somersault 61 7 ? 662 ? 725 
turn down 65 2 



( 53 ) 


turn off 544 

turn over 649 

turn over a leaf 692 

turn the tables on some one 69 2 

turn up 7 26 

turn upside down 555 j 689 
twiddle one’s thumbs 665 
twinge of conscience 749 
Two captains sink a ship. 344 > 366 
Two cats and a mouse ? two wives in one house > 
two dogs and a bone > do not agree in one. 2 22 
Two heads are better than one. 301 

Two kings in one kingdom do not agree well together. 539 
Two of a trade ( can ) never agree. 39 > 80 ? 434 
Two stars keep not their motion in the same sphere ? nor 
can England brook a double reign of Harry Percy and the 
Prince of wales. 22 3 
Two wrongs do not make a right, 186 

U 


unbosom oneself 536 > 586 

under the stimulus of 723 

Union is strength. 2 > 216 > 381 ? 450 ? 466 

ups and downs 625 

Up with . . . ! 5 5 3 

V 

veer and haul 565 

Vicar of Bray 80 

vicissitudes of fortune 625 

Virtue is its ( own ) reward. 187 ? 2 89 

Vox populi vox Dei t 243 

W 

walk some one off his legs 468 
Walls have ears. 227 
warm the blood of 562 
watch over 671 

water off ( or on ) a duck’s back 95 » 114 > 624 
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wear a decoration 681 

wear a mask 749 

wear a moustache 740 

We are all in the same boat. 66 

We arc best loved furthest off. 217 

wear glasses 745 

wear one’s years well 73 2 

wear out 621 

We desire but one feather out of your goose. 639 
We have a rod in pickle for him. 141 
We have sown our wild oats. 360 
We had words. 62 7 
Well done ! 627 , 712 

We must be thankful for small mercies. 43 
We never know the worth of the water until the river 
runs dry. 120? 3 1 3 - 3 1 4 
wet blanket 711 
wet to the skin 646 

What cannot be cured must be endured. 142 

What comes with the wind goes with the water (Manx). 415 

Whatever is is good. 60 

What is a crab in a cow’s mouth ? 3 1 1 

What is bred in the bone will come out in the flesh. 297 

What is done cannot be undone. 4 ? 2 84 

What is every man’s business is no man’s business. 162 

What is my turn to-day may be thine to-morrow. 421 

What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 306 

What is past is past. 24 7 

What is wrong with . . . ? 7 05 

What quarter is the wind in? 196 

What’s got over the devil’s back is spent under his 
belly. 496 

What’s hers is mine ? what is mine is mine own. 640 

What soberness conceals drunkenness reveals. 37 5 

What the eye sees not? the heart rues not. 55 1 

What the heart thinks the tongue speaks. 1 3 

What ! would you have an ass chop logic ? 2 3 

When I am (or we are) gone ? let happen what may. 93 ? 215 

When Greek meets Greek ? then comes the tug of war. 154 



( 55 ) 

When sorrows come > they come not single spies ? but in 
battalions. 2 53 

When the candles are away ? all cats are grey. 2 74 

When the cat is away > the mice will play. 139 

When the drink is in ? the truth is out. 37 5 

When the noose is prepared? the thief takes warning. 41 ? 14 1 

When the pot boils over ? it cools itself. 3 11 

When things go to the worst they will mend. 104 

when two Sundays meet 32 ? 69 3 

When you are in Rome ? do as the Romans do. 181 > 5 77 
When you have a desire to do anything > your feet are 
light. 202 

Where men are all used well > they’ll frequent 
there. 65 3 ? 698 

Where nothing is ? nothing can be had. 26 3 174 j 468 
Where one door shuts » another opens. 166 3 287 
Where shall the ox go > but he shall labour? 511 
Where the hedge is low 3 commonly men leap over. 227 
Where there are bees > there is honey. Ill 
Where there are too many ? life is cheap. 2 88 
Wheie there’s a will there’s a way. 181 ? 202 
whet the appetite 714 
Which way does the cat jump ? 19 7 

While the grass grows ? the steed (or cow) starves. 68 3 105 
Who goes there? 5 70 

Who keeps company with a wolf will learn to howl. 348 > 42 2 

Who knows he knows nothing knows much. 104 ? 356 

Who knows what to-morrow holds? 470 

who quakes at work and sweats at meals 49 3 

Who throws mud on another soils his own hand. 116 

Wide(r) ears and a short tongue 4 52 

wind up 668 

wink at 67 6 

win some one’s heart 503 

wipe out 649 

wise to it 630 

wish one good luck 65 3 

Wishes don’t wash dishes. 2 3 

with a good mind 583 



( 56 ) 


Woe betide . . . 690 
Woe is me ! 690 ? 691 

wolf in sheep’s clothing ( or wolf in the lamb’s 
skin ) 346 i 639 
wool-gathering 596 
word for word 702 
word of honour 605 

Words once spoken cannot be recalled. 122 ? 2 54 

work in place 7 47 

work loose 698 

work out a scheme 545 

wound up 62 0 

wrinkled with age 699 

write off 603 

wrought up 62 0 

Y 

year in year out 740 

You are a fool to steal if you can’t conceal. 45 > 331 
You are like the cuckooj you have but one song. 65 3 
You are welcome. 7 35 

You cannot wash a blackamoor white. 73 > 79 > 81 , 248 
You can’t gather figs from thistles. 53 
You can’t draw ( or get ) blood out of a stone. 124 > 
145 , 185 , 468 

You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ears. 2 39 
You can’t see the wood for the trees. 16 
You may end him ? but you will not mend him. 119 
You may know by a handful the whole sack. 43 » 376 
You may thank your stars. 506 

You must ask your neighbour if you shall live in peace. 433 
You must lie on the bed you have made. 441 
You must take the fat with the lean. 394 
You’ve been had 616 



Omitted from the List 

A-B 

abide by one’s word 562 
administer an oath (to) 569 

A fool may throw a stone into a well > which a hundred 
wise men cannot pull out. 451 
After a delay comes a stay. 311 
A handful of grass for an elephant’s stomach ! 3 11 
A lion at home j a mouse abroad. 263 
A little body has often a great soul. 31 1 
All one 7 but their meat must go two ways. 268 
a nigger in the woodpile (or fence) 57 7 
argue down 583 
ft at daggers drawn 607 
at one’s wits’ end 586 
avail oneself of 5 90 
& bear one a grudge 589 
bear oneself out 578 
beat to a mummy 606 
be delivered of a child 591 
be in demand 577 
be on heat ( Of in heat ) 592 

be struck ( or knocked ) all of a heap 64 5 7 571 
be weighed ( or broken ) down 574 
bid against 548 
big shot ( a ) 5 2 3 
& bleed white 577 

Blessings are not valued till they are gone. 314 
blow out 5 95 i boil over 561 
break one’s neck 506 
bring to bay 583 

by catches 507 i by fits and starts 507 

C - D 

care a fig ( He doesn’t care a fig. ) 588 
carry a joke too far 576 



( 58 ) 


Cast a Spell on 582 

cast aspersions on one’s character 57 3 

cave in 5 94 

change hands 531 

Cheap is dear in the long run. 437 
come short 602 \ come to an end 5 59 
ft come to nothing 587 
consult a book 5 92 
contract a debt 601 

Courtesy on one side can never last long. 146 

cry wolf too often 163 

curry favour with some one 5 57 

deceive the vigilance of 588 

Delays are dangerous. 3 11 

die in labour 561 

do justice to a meal 5 74 

drink off 563 

done up 5 54 

Don’t fear the bridges until you come to them. 306 
ft draw in one’s horns 590 
drop in 561 

E-F 

Either die : or live with honour. 371 

Either win the saddle » or lose the horse. 439 » 441 

end in smoke 5 39 

exceed bounds 590 > 592 

fall down dead 55 9 

fall in ( or down ) 5 93 

fall in love ( with ) 584 

fall into a fit 580, 589 

fall into the habit of . . . 58 3 

fall to pieces 59 3 

find it in one’s heart to . . . 5 37 

flay a flint 20 

foist off 597 

Fools and madmen speak the truth. 517 
Fortune is fickle. 215 > 216 
from pole to pole 597 
frustrated in one’s hopes 535 



( 59 ) 

G 


Gentle means are best. 348 

# get a thing off one’s chest 5 86 
get one’s back up 562 

get to sleep 5 24 

give a show off ( to ) 570 

give full measure 568 

give something to boot 560 

go begging 512 

go deep into 590 

Good men must die ? but death cannot kill their names. 221 
go on Shanks’s mare 568 
go too far 576 
go to stool 562 

# go through the mill 607 
go to law 584 

grease some one’s palm 5 58 
grow above one’s age 5 99 

H 

hard row to hoe (a) 607 
have a bone in one’s arm 538 
have a hold on some one 568 
have a loose tongue 541 
have at one’s fingers’ ends 595 
have a vinegar countenance 563 
head or tail 57 7 

Health is not valued till sickness comes. 314 

Heaven forbid ! 5 2 L 

O He has one foot in the grave. 5 1 3 

He has swallowed shame and drunk after it. 519 

He hung his lip. 358 

He is a button short. 586 

He is a man of his word. 319 

He is out of his depth. 586 

He is the man for it. 5 98 

He is trying to run before he has learned to walk 
( or creep ) . 307 

He is weak in the upper storey. 586 
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He that promises too much means nothing. 567 

He thinks his halfpenny good silver. 572 

He whose belly is full believes not him that is fasting. 571 

high and mighty 581 

His bowels do not move. 574 

His mouth watered. 541 

hum and ha(w) 571 

Hush it up ! 564 

I-J-K 

If an ass goes a travelling » he’ll not come home a horse. 52 3 

If you play with boys i you must take boys’ play. 5 15 

I’ll thank you for the next > for this I am sure of. 521 

*0 In for d penny i in for a pound. 3l6 

in good humour 561 i in good spirits 560 > 564 

in great state 5 38 

in order ( It is in order. ) 588 

in spite of > in the teeth of 587 

in the nick of time 5 39 

I see you come from Bardney. 5 33 

It doesn’t set the Thames on fire. 526 

It did my heart good. 5 36 

It falls to you to . . . 533 

It is all over with him. 517 

It is an old wine in a new bottle. 52 3 

*0 It is nothing short of . . . 5 33 

It will cut no ice. 526 

Jack-on-both-sides 278 

keep back 586 > keep pace 

kick against the pricks 376 

knit up 562 

knock together 565 

know chalk from cheese 570 

L 

lame excuse (a) 584 i 585 
last touch 595 
# leave in the lurch 608 
Leave well alone. 565 

Less of your courtesy and more of your purse. 500 
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Like host > like guest. 490 

little knowing that 588 

Live not to eat ? but eat to live. 390 

Long live . . . ! 5 5 3 

loosen the purse strings 563 

lose one’s heart 5 35 

M- N 

make a rush for 564 
make a scene 591 > 60 5 
make it a condition 605 
O make mince-meat of 606 

Make the vine poor > and it will make you rich. 5 52 
O man of straw 5 77 

O measure others ’ corn by one’s own bushel 605 
Methuselah’s life 5 87 

Money is oft lost for want of money. 580 
nail up 565 

nose about ( or around ) 5 64 
nose out a secret 544 

Nothing is too hot or too heavy for him. 548 

O-P 

on one’s beam-ends 607 

on the average > on the whole 548 

out and abroad 5 59 

out of one’s depth 5 99 

Peace be to his departed spirit. 546 

pinched with hunger 547 ? 580 

play a good knife and fork 569 

play fast and loose 565 

play upon 563 

ply with questions 569 

o poke one’s nose into 59 4 

pound to a jelly 606 

pour out one’s fury upon a person 605 

public house loafer 596 

put it in the mind of 5 79 

put one’s shoulder to the wheel 501 

put one’s talent in a napkin 581 



( 62 ) 


put to the blush 58 5 
put on one’s mettle 562 

R - S 

relieve one’s heart 586 

rend the air 548 

ring the knell of 59 1 

roar with laughter 5 98 

resign one’s life ( or being ) 5 78 

rotten at {or to ) the core 5 75 

run in to 561 

run short of rimes 597 

Say you saw me not. 572 

set back 586 > set thinking 5 79 

settle upon 583 

shell out 567 ? 585 , 590 

slink off ( or away ) 596 

smell round 564 

sneak away 5 96 

spin a yarn 5 79 

stand guarantor for 580 

strike a blow for something 568 

T 

take advantage of 569 
take on board 568 
take oneself off 595 
take one’s time over 562 
take up the cudgels 571 
talk big 5 90 

# talk one’s head off 563 ? 564 
talk through one’s hat 590 
teach some one his place 560 
tell fortunes 58 1 > 592 
tell out 548 

The Devil is good to his own. 566 
The eagle does not catch flies. 5 80 
The humour took him. 586 
tire out 564 
trade on 569 
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